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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The life of Charles the Fifth subsequently to his abdication is 
disposed of by Dr. Bobertson in some six or seven pages. It did 
not, in truth, come strictly within the author’s plan, which proposed, 
only a history of the reign of the emperor. But unfortunately 
these few gages contain many inaccuracies, and, among others, 
very erroneous view of the interest which Charles, in his retire-* 
ment, took in the concerns of the government. Yet it would be 
unjust to impute these inaccuracies to want of care in the histo- 
rian, since he had no access to such authentic sources of information 
as would have enabled him to correct them. Such information was 
to be derived from documents in the archives of S^nancas, con- 
sisting, among other things, of the original correspondence of the 
emperor and his household, and showing conclusively that the 
monarch, instead of remaining dead to the world in hia retreat, 
took, not merely an interest, hut a decided part, in the manage- 
ment of affairs. But in Bobo rt son’s day, Simancas was closed 
against the native as well as the foreigner j and it is not until within 
a tow yours that the scholar lias been permitted to enter its dusty 
‘recesses, and draw thence materials to ill ustrate the national his- 
tory. It is particularly rich m materials for the illustration of 
Charles the Fifth’s life after his abdication. Availing themselves 
of the opportunities thus afforded, several eminent writers, both 
in England and on the Continent, have bestowed ra«$b pains ia, 
investigating a passage of history hitherto so little understood, It# 
results of their labours they have given to the world in a aeries 
of elaborate works, which, however varying in details, all exhibit 
Charles’s character and conduct in his retirement in a very daft 
fe-eni point of view from tluifc in which it has been usual to. regard:, 
them. It was the knowledge of this fSct which Jed tb© fublisherl 
1 uf the present edition of Boburtson’s u Charles the to 
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quest me to prepare such an account of his monastic life as might 
place before the reader the results of the recent researches in 
Simancas, and that in a more concise form— as better suited to the 
purpose for which it was designed — than had been adopted by pre- 
ceding writers. I was the more willing to undertake the task, that 
my previous studies had made me familiar with the subject, ant 
that I was possessed of a large body of authentic documents re- 
lating to it, copied from the originals in Simancas. These docu- 
ments, indeed, form the basis of a chapter on the monastic life of 
Charles at the close of the first Book of the Histoiy of Philip the 
Second, — written, I may add, in the summer of 1851, more than 
a year previous to the publication of M r. Stirling’s adirffrable work, 
which led the way, in the series of brilliant productions relating to 
the cloister life of Charles. 

In complying with the request of the Publishers, I have made 
the authentic records which 1 had received from Simancas the 
foundation of my narrativq, — freely availing myself, at the same 
time, of the labours of my predecessors, especially of those of Mr. 
Stirling and M. Mignot, wiierever they have thrown light on the 
path from sources not within my reach. 

“jin the performance of the task 1 have been insensibly led into a 
much greater length than I had originally intended, or than, 1 
fear, will be altogether palatable to those who have become already 
familiar with the narrative in the writings of those who have pre- 
ceded me. To such readers I cannot, indeed, Hatter myself that I 
have given any information of importance beyond what they may 
have acquired from these more extended and elaborate works. But 
by far the larger part of readers in oUr community have probably 
bad no access to these works ; and I may express the hope that I 
have executed the task in such a manner as to satisfy any curiosity 
which, after perusing the narrative of the illustrious Scottish his- 
torian, they may naturally feel respecting the closing scenes in the 
life o f the great Emperor. 


Boston. 

November 10 , 1856 . 


WILLIAM II. PBESCOTT, 



PREFACE. 


No period in the history of one’s own country can be considered as alto- 
gether uninl cresting. Such transactions as tend to illustrate the progress 
of its copstitution, laws, or manners, merit the utmost attention, liven 
remote and minute events arc objects of a curiosity, which, bemgBatuxal to 
the human mind, the gratification of it is attended with pleasure. 

But, with respect to the history of foreign states, we must set other 
bouuds to •our desire of information. The universal progress of science, 
during the last two centuries, the art of printing, and other obvious causes, 
have filled Europe with such a multiplicity of histories, and with such vast 
collections of historical materials, that- the term of human life is too short 
for the studv or even the perusal of them. It is necessary, then, not only 
for those who arc called to conduct the affairs of nations, hut for such as 
inquire and rcasou concerning them, to remain satisfied with a general know- 
ledge of distant events, and to coniine their study of history in detail chiefly 
to that period in winch the several staffes of Europe having become inti- 
mately connected, the operations of one power are so felt by alias to influence 
their councils, and to regulate their measures. 

Some boundary, then, ought to he fixed in order to separate these pe- 
riods. An era should be pointed out, prior to which each country, little con- 
nected with those around it, may trace it s own history apart; after which, 
the transactions of every considerable nation in Europe become interesting 
and instructive to all. With this intention l undertook to write the history 
of the Emperor Charles Y. It was during his administration that the powers 
of Europe were formed into one great political system, in which each took a 
station, wherein it has since remained with less variation than could have 
been expected after the shocks occasioned by so many intern*! revolutions, 
and so many foreign wars. The great events which happened then have not 
hithorto spent their force. The political principles ana maxims then esta- 
blished still continue to operate. The ideas concerning the balance of power 
then introduced, or rendered general, still influence the councils of nations. 

The age of Charles V. may therefore lie considered as the period at which 
the political state of Europe began to assume a new form. 1 have endea- 
voured to render my account of it. an introduction to the liistory of Europe 
subsequent to his reign. While his numerous biographers describe his per- 
sonal qualities and actions ; wlule the historians of different countries relate 
occurrences, the consequences of which were local or transient* it hath been 
my purpose to record only those great transactions in his reign, the effects 
of which were universal, or continue to bo permanent. 

As my readers could derive little ins! Faction from such a history of the 
reign of Charles V. without some information concerning' the state of Europe 
previous to the sixteenth century, my desire of supplying this has produced 
» preliminary volume, in which I have attempted to point out and to explain . 
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the great eauses and events to whose operation all the improvements in 
tlie political state of Europe, from the subversion of the Roman empire to the 
beginning of, the sixteenth century, must be ascribed. 1 have exhibited a 
view of the progress of society in Europe, not only with respect to interior 
government, laws, and manners, but with respect to the command of the 
Rational force requisite in foreign operations ; and I have described the poli- 
tical constitution of the principal states in Europe at the time when Charles V. 
began his reign. 

_ In this part of my work I have been led into several critical disquisi- 
tions, which belong more properly to the province of the lawyer or anti- 
quary than to that of the historian* These 1 have placed at the eld of the 
volume, under the title of Proofs and Illustrations* Many of my readers 
wilt, probably, give little attention to such researches. To some they may, 
perhaps, appear the most oarious and interesting part of the \voi\k.* .1 have 
carefully pointed out the sources from which I have derived information, 
and have cited the writers on whose authority 1 rely with a minute exactness, 
which might appear to border upon ostentation, if it were possible to be vain 
of having read books, many of which nothing but the duty of examining with 
accuracy whatever 1 laid before the public, could have induced, me to open. 
As my inquiries conducted me often into paths which were obscure or little 
frequented, such constant references to the authors who h;i\o been my guides, 
were not only necessary for authenticating the facts which arc the founda- 
tions of my reasonings but may be useful m point iug out the way to such as 
shall hereafter hold the same course, and in enabling them to carry on their 
researches with greater facility ami success. 

Every intelligent reader wifi, observe one omission in my work, the reason 
of wliich it is necessary to explain. 1 have given no account of the con- 
quests of Mexico and Peru, or of the establishment, of the Spanish colonies 
in the continent and islands of America. The history of these events I 
originally intended to have related at considerable length. But, upon a 
nearer and more attentive consideration ot this part, of my plan, I found that 
the discovery of the New World • the state of society among its ancient in- 
habitants; their character, mannei\ and arts; the genius of the European 
settlements in its various provinces, together with the influence of these 
upon the systems of policy or commerce m Europe, were subjects so splendid 
and important, that a superficial' view of them could afford little satisfaction ; 
and, on the other band, to treat of them a* extensively as they merited must 
produce an episode, disproportionate to the principal work. I have there- 
fore reserved these for a separate history ; which, if the performance now 
offered to the public shall receive its approbation, I purpose to undertake* 

Though, by omitting sue!) considerable but detached articles in the reign 
of Charles V. I have circumscribed my narration within more narrow limits, 
T am yet persuaded, from this view of the intention and nature of the work 
which I thought it necessary to Lay before my readers, that the plan must 
Still appear to them too extensive, and the undertaking too arduous* I have 
often felt them to be so. But my conviction of the utility of such a history 
prompted me to persevere. With' what success I have executed it, the public 
must now judge. I wait, not without solicitude, for its decision, to which 
X shall submit, with a respectful silence, 
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| barous Nations — Their Settlements m tho Countries they had conquered— Decay of 
the Roman Empire — Desolation occasioned by the Barbarians— Origin of the present 
; 4 Political System of Europe — The Feudal System — Its Effects upon the Arts, Literature, 
i , 4 ' and Religion — the Crusades, and their Effects upon Society — Growth of Municipal In* 
institutions — Emancipation of the Peasantry— Beginning of a regular Administration of 
' Justice — Trial by Combat — Appeals — Ecclesiastical Courts — Discovery of tbe Code of 
Justinian— Chivalry— Revival of Learning — Influence of Commerce— Italians the first 
Merchants mid Bankers— Rise of Trade and Manufactures among the Cities of the 
Hanseatic League, — in the Nethei lands,— in England. 

Two groal revolutions have happened in the political state, and in the manners 
if the European nations. The first was occasioned by the progress of the 
Ionian po*cr; the second by the subversion of it, When the stunt of con* 

t nesi led the armies of Home beyond the Alps, they found all tne countries 
diich they invaded inhabited by people whom they denominated barbarians, 
but who were nevertheless brave and independent. These defended their 
ancient possessions with obstinate valour. It was by the superiority of their 
discipline, rather than that of their courage, that the Romans gained any ad- 
Vcinl age over them. A single battle did not, as among the effeminate inha- 
bitants of Asia, decide the fate of a state. The vanquished people resumed 
their arms with fresh spirit, and their undisciplined valour, animated by the 
Love of liberty, supplied the want of conduct as well as of union. During 
those long ana fierce struggles for dominion or independence, the countries 
of Europe were successively laid waste, a great part of their inhabitants 
perished in the field, many were carried into slavery, and a feeble remnant. 
Incapable of farther resistance, submitted to j}ie Bomaa power. 

L The Romans having thus desolated Europe, set themselves to civihse it* 
The form of government which they established in the conquered provinces* 
(hough severe, was regular, and preserved public tranquillity, As a eon- 
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ftMoSI pf /liberty, they communicated their arts, sciences, lan- 
nners to their new subjects. Europe began to breathe, and to 
Ift, after the calamities which it had undergone; agriculture 
" ; ^pulation increased; the mined cities were rebuilt ; new 
* «nS|>pearance of prosperity succeeded, and repaired, in 
..... ,, .. styafeof war. 

Tbit staieL howler, was far from being happy or favourable to the im*> 
provem&ifr&f 4bte; human mind. The vanquished nations were disarmed by 
their conquerors,* atid overawed by soldiers kept, in pay to restrain them. 
They were given up as a prey to rapacious governors, who plundered them 
, with impunity; and were drained of their wealth by exorbitant taxes, levied 
with so little attention to the situation of the provinces, that the impositions 
were often increased in proportion to i heir inability to support them. They 
were deprived of their most enterprising citizens, who resorted to a distant 
capital in quest of preferment, or of riches ; and were accustomed in all their 
actions to look up Co a superior, and tamely to receive his Commands. Under 
so many depressing circumstances, it was hardly possible that fifty could retain 
vigour or generosity of mind. The martial and independent spirit, winch had 
dist inguished their ancestors, became, in a great measure, extinct among all 
the people subjected to the Roman yoke ; they lost not only ihe habit, but 
oven the capacity of deciding for themselves, or of acting from the impulse of 
their own minds ; and the dominion of the Homans, like that of all great 
empires, degraded and debased the human species, f l) 

A society m such a state could not subsist long. There \rerr defects in 
the Roman government, even in its most perfect lonn, which Ihrcaienrd its 
dissolution. Time ripened these original seeds of corruption, and gave birth 
to many new' disorders. A constitution unsound, and worn out, must have 
fallen into pieces of itself, without, any external shock. The violent irruption 
of the C iotas, Vandal a ; llraw, and other barbarians, hastened this event, and 
precipitated the downfal of the empire. JStew nations seemed to arise, and to 
rush from unknown regions, in order to take vengeance on the Romans for 
the calamities which they had inflicted on mankind. These fierce tribes either 
inhabited the various provinces in Germany which had never been subdued 
by the Romans, or were scattered over those vast Countries in the north of 
Europe, and north-west of Asia, which arc now occupied by the Danes, the 
Swedes, the Poles, the subjects of the Russian empire, and the Tartars. 
Their condition and transactions, previous to their invasion of the empire, 
are but little known. Almost all our information with respect to those is 
derived from the Homans; and as they did not penetrate far into countries 
which were at that time uncultivated and uninviting, the accounts of their 
original state given by the Roman historians are extremely imperil ct . The 
rude inhabitants themselves, destitute of science Sa well as of rccuids, and 
withoT . leisure or curiosity to inquire into remote events, retained, perhaps, 
some indistinct memory of recent occurrences, but beyond these, ail was 
buried in oblivion, or involved in darkness and in fable. ($) 

The prodigious swarms which poured in upon the empire from the be- 
ginning of* the fourth century to the final extinction of the Roman power, 
have given rise to an opinion that the countries whence they issued were 
crowded with inhabitants ; and various theories have been formed to account 
for sueh an extraordinary degree of population as hath procured these 
countries the appellation of “the storehouse of nations.” But if we consider 
that ihe countries possessed by the people who invaded the empire wore of 
vast extent; that a great part of these was covered with woods and marshes ; 

(1) Sm Proofs and Illustrations at the end of this volume* 
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I that some-of the most considerable of the barbarous nations subsisted ej&M$ 
by hunting or pasturage, in both which state® of society large tracts of land 
are required for maintaining a few inhabitants ; and that all of them were 
strangers to the arts and industry, without which population cannot increase 
to anv great degree, we must conclude, that these eonntidcs could net M so 
populous in ancient times as they are in the present, when they still ccdfcue 
to be loss peopled than any other part of Europe or of Asia* 

But the same circumstances that prevented the barbarous nation* from be- 
coming populous, contributed to inspire, or to strengthen, the martial spirit 
by which they were distinguished. Inured by the rigour of their climate, or 
• the poverty of their soil, to hardships which rendered their bodies ten and 
their minds vigorous; accustomed to a course of life which was a continual 
preparation for action ; and disdaining every occupation hut that of war or of 
hunting, they undertook and prosecuted then 1 military enterprises with an 
ardour aud impetuosity of winch men softened by the refinements of more 
polished times can scarcely form any idea, (3) 

Their finjfc * in roads into tne empire proceeded rather from the love of 
plunder titan from the desire of new settlements. Itoused to arms by some 
enterprising or popular leader, they sallied out of their forests, broke in upon 
the front itr provinces with irresistible violence, put all who opposed them to 
the sword, carried off the moot valuable effects of the inhabitants, dragged 
along multitudes of captives in chains, wasted all before them with tire or 
sword, stud ret unied in triumph to their wilds and fastnesses. Their success. 
TOffd her with the accounts which they gave of the unknown conveniences aud 
luxuries that abounded in countries better cultivated, or blessed with a milder 
climate than their own, excited new adventurers, ana exposed the frontier to 
new devastations. 

When nothing was left to plunder in the adjacent provinces, ravaged by 
, frequent excursions, they marched farther from home, and finding it difficult 
or dangerous to return, they began to settle in the countries which they hud 
subdued. The sudden and short excursions in quest of booty, which had 
alarmed anti disquieted the empire, ceased; a more dreadful calamity im- 
pended. Great bodies of armed men, with their wives and children, and slaves 
and flocks, issued forth, like regular colonics, in quest of new settlements. 
People who had no cities, and seldom any fixed habitation, were so little at- 
tached to their native soil, that they migrated without reluctance from one 

S lace to the oilier. New adventurers followed them. The lands which they 
earned were occupied by more refetotc tribes of barbarians. Theso, in their 
turn, pushed forward into more fertile countries, and, like a torrent continually 
increasing, rolled on, and swept everything: before them.. In less than two 
centuries from their first irruption* barbarians of various names and lineage 
plundered and took possession of Thrace, Pannonia, Gaul, Spain, Africa, and 
at. last of Italy and Home itself. The vast fabric of the Homan power, which 
it. had been the work of ages to perfect., was in that short period overturned 
from the foundation. 

Many concurring causes prepared the way for this great revolution, and 
ensured success to the nations which invaded t he empire. The Homan com- 
monwealth had conquered the world by the wisdom of its civil maxims, and 
the rigour of its military discipline. But, under the emperors, the former 
were forgotten or despised, and the latter was greatly relaxed, The armies of 
the empire in the fourth and fifth centuries bo^ scarcely any resemblance to 
those invincible legions which had been victorious wherever they marched. 
.Instead of freemen, who voluntarily took arms from tho love of glory, or of 
their country, provincials and barbarians were bribed or forced into service. 
These were too feeble or too proud to submit to the fatigue of military duty. 
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They even oamplmed of the weight of their .defensive anfiohr as intolerable, 
and JaiA it aside. Infantry, from which the armies of ancient Home derived 
their vigour and stability, fell into contempt; the effeminate and undisciplined 
soldiers of later times could hardly be brought to venture into the held but 
onAprseback. These wretched troops, however, were tire only guardians of 
tmPmpire. The jealousy of despotism had deprived the people of the use of 
arms ; and subjects, oppressed and rendered incapable of defending them* 
selves, had neither spirit nor inclination to resist their invaders, from whom 
they had little to fear, because their condition could hardly be rendered more 
unhappy. At the same time that the martial spirit became extinct, the re* 
venues of the empire gradually diminished. , The taste for the luxuries of the 
Bast increased to such a pitch in the imperial court, that great sums were 
carried into India, from which/ in the channel of commerce, money never 
returns* By the large subsidies paid to the barbarous nations, a still greater 
quantity of specie was withdrawn from circulation. The frontier provinces, 
wasted by frequent incursions, became unable to pay the customary tribute ; 
and the wealth of the world, which had long centred in the capital of the 
empire, ceased to flow thither in the same abundance, or was diverted into 
other channels. The limits of the empire continued to be as extensive as 
ever, while the spirit requisite for its defence declined, and its resources 
were exhausted. A vast body, languid and almost unanimated, became in- 
capable of any effort to save itself, and was easily overpowered. The em- 
perors, who had the absolute direction of this disordered system, sunk in the 
softness' of eastern luxury, shut up within the walls of a palace, ignorant of 
war, unacquainted with affairs, 'and governed entirely by women and eunuchs, 
or by ministers equally effeminate, trembled at the approach of danger, and, 
under circumstances which called for the utmost vigour in council as weil 
as in action, discovered all the impotent irresolution of fear and of folly. 

In every respect, the condition of the barbarous nations was the reverse of 
that of the Homans. Among the former, the martial spirit was in full vigour ; 
their leaders were hardy ana enterprising ; the arts which had enervated the 
Homans were unknown ; and such was the nature of their military institu- 
tions, that they brought forces into the field without any trouble, and sup- 
ported them at little expense. The mercenary and effeminate troops sta- 
tioned on the frontier, astonished at their fierceness, either fled at their ap- 
proach, or were routed on the first onset. The feeble expedient to which the 
emperors had recourse, of taking large bodies of the barbarians into pay, and 
of employing them to repel new invaders, instead of retarding, hastened 
the destruction of the empire. These mercenaries soon turned their arms 
against their masters, and with greater advantage than ever; for, by serving 
in the Homan armies, they had acquired ail the discipline or skill in war 
which the Homans still retained; and t upon adding these to their native 
ferocity, they became altogether irresistible. * 

But though, from these and many other causes, the progress and conquests 
of the nations which overran the empire became so extremely rapid, they 
were accompanied with horrible devastations, and an incredible destruction 
of the human species. Civilized nations which take arms upon cool reflec* 
tion, from motives of policy or prudence, with a view to guard against some 
distant danger, or to prevent some remote contingency, carry on their hos- 
tilifcies with so little rancour or animosity, tliat war among them is disarmed 
or half its terrors. Barbarians are strangers to such refinements. They 
rush into war with impetuosity and prosecute it with violence. Their sole 
object is to make their enemies feel the weight of their vengeance ; nor does 
their rage subside until it be satiated with inflicting on them every possible 
calamity. It is with such a spirit that the savage tubes in America carry on 
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their potty wits, ' It was withthe same spirit tot to more powerful and 
no less fierce barbarians in to north of Europe, and of A sia, tell upon to 
Roman empire- ‘ • 

Wherever they marched* toir route was marked with blood. They ra* 
vaged or destroyed all around them. They made no distinction between 
wliat was sacred and what was profane. They respected m ms, or sell or 
rank. What escaped the fury of the first mundation* perished in those 
which followed it. The most fertile and populous provinces were, converted 
into deserts, in which were scattered the ruins of villages and cities that 
afforded shelter to a few miserable inhabitants whom chance had preserved, 
or the sword of the enemy, wearied with destroying, had spared. The con- 
querors who first settled in the countries which they had wasted, were expelled 
or exterminated by new invaders, who, coming from regions farther removed 
from the civilized parts of the world, were still mare fierce and rapacious. 
This brought fresh calamities upon mankind, which did not cease until to 
north, by pouring forth successive swarms, was drained of people, and could 
no longer furbish instruments of destruction. Famine and pestilence, which 
always march in the train of war, when it ravages with such inconsiderate 
cruelty, raced in every part of Europc^nd completed its sufferings. If a man 
were called to fix upon the period m the history .of the world during which 
the condition of the human race was most calamitous and afflicted, he would, 
without hesitation, name tot which elapsed from the death of Theodosius the 
Great to the establishment of the Lombards in Italy. 1 The contemporary 
authors who beheld that scene of desolation, labour and are at a loss for 
expressions to describe the horror of it. Tie scourge qf God. The destroyer of 
nations, are the dreadful epithets by whioh they distinguished to most noted 
of the barbarous leaders ; and they compare the ruin which toy had brought 
on the world to the havoc occasioned by earthquakes, conflagrations, or 
deluges, the most formidable and fatal calamities which the imagination of 
man can conceive. 

But no expressions can convey so perfect an idea of the destructive pro- 
gress of the barbarians as that which must strike an attentive observer when 
he contemplates the total change which lie will discover in the state of 
Europe, after it began to recover some degree of tranquillity, towards the 
close of the sixth century., The Saxons were by that time masters of to 
southern and more fertile provinces of Britain; the Franks of Gaul; the 
Huns of Pannonia ; the Goths of Spain ; the Goths and Lombards of Italy 
and the adjacent provinces. Yery faint vestiges of the Roman policy, 
jurisprudence, arts, or literature, remained. New forms of government, 
new laws, new manners, new dresses, new languages, and new names of 
men and countries, were everywhere introduced. To make a great or sudden 
alteration with respect to any of these, unless where the ancient inhabitants 
of a country have been almost totally exterminated, has proved aa undertak- 
ing beyond the power of to greatest conquerors. ( 4 ) The great cha&ge which 
the settlement of the barbarous nations occasioned in to state of Europe, 
may, therefore, be considered as a more decisive proof than even the testi- 
mony of contemporary historians, of the destructive violence with which 
these invaders carried cm their conquests, and of the havoc which they had 
made from one extremity of this quarter of the globe to to other. (5) 

In the obscurity of the chaos occasioned by this general wreck of nations, 
we must search for to seeds of order, and endeavour to discover the first 
rudiments of the policy and laws now established in Europe. To this source 

1 Theodosius died A.o. 395 ; the reign of AlbOinus hi Lombardy began a.». 571; so 
tot this period was 17# years. 
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the historic of its different kingdoms havfe Ette|)ie€l» tlwmgltwit& less 
attention mm industry than the importance of the m^aky merits, to traee 
back the institutions and customs peculiar to their countrymen, It is not my 
to five a mimitJ detail of the progress of government and maimers 
m each pariu^mskr nation, whose transactions are the object of the following 
bister; But* in order to exhibit a just view of the state of Europe at the 
opening of, the sixteenth century, it is necessary to look back, and to con- 
template the condition of the northern nations upon their first settlement in 
those countries which they occupied. It h necessary to mark the great 
steps by winch they advanced from barbarism to refinement, and to xmint 
oat those general principles and events which, by their uniform as well 
aa extensive operation, conducted all of them to that degree of improvement 
in policy aud in manners which they had attained at the period when Charles 
Y, began his reign. 

When nations subject to despotic novemment make conquests, these 
serve only to extend the dominion and the power of their master. But 
armies composed of freemen conquer for themselves, not for thfcir leaders. 
The people who overturned the Koman empire, and fettled in its various 

C vinees, were of the latter class. Not only the dif ereni nations that issued 
n the north of Europe, which has always been considered as the scat of 
liberty, hut the Huns and Alans, who inhabited part of those countries 
which have been marked out as the peculiar region of servitude, 4 enjoyed 
freedom and independence in such a high degree as seems to he scarcely com- 
patible with a state of social union, or with tiie subordination necessary to 
maintain it They followed the* chieftain who fed them forth in quest' of 
new settlements, not by constraint, but from choice • not as soldiers whom 
he could order to inarch, but as volunteers who offered to accompany him. < f>) 
They considered their conquests as a connuon property, in winch all h«d a 
title to share, as all had contributed to acquire them, (7) In what man- 
ner, or by what principles, they divided among them the lands which they 
seized, we cannot now determine with any certainty. There is no nation in 
Europe whose records reach back to this remote period; and there is little 
information it j be got from the uninstructive and meagre chronicles, compiled 
by writers ignorant of the true end, and unacquainted with the proper ob- 
jects, of history. , 

This new division of properly, however, together with the maxims and 
manners to which it gave rise, gradually introduced a species of government 
formerly unknown. This singular institution h now distinguished by the 
name <5 the feudal system,: and though the barbarous nations which framed 
it, settled in their new territories at different times, came from different coun- 
tries, spoke various languages, and were under the command of separate 
leaders, the feudal policy and laws were established, with Httfe variation, in 
every kingdom of Europe, This amazing uniformity hath induced some 
authors 3 to believe that all these nations, notwithstanding so many ap- 
parent circumstances of distinction, were originally the same people; Bat 
‘it mm be ascribed, with greater probability, to the similar state of society 
and of manners to which they were accustomed in their native countries, and 
to the similar situation in which they found themselves on taking possession 
of their new domains. 

As the eouquerors of Europe had their acquisitions to maintain, not only 
against such of the ancient inhabitants as they had spared, bat «dnst the 
more formidable inroads of new invaders, seir-clefeaoe was their cliief care, 

* De PEaprit <3 vs Lobe, liv xvih ch. Sk 

* Procop. de Bello Vandal, ap, Swjj;. By z. edit Yen. vol. Lp, 34$. 
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and seems to hare bwtMttitaf object of their first ift&tittttta and note* 
Instead of those loose assofeMtef, which, though they eoaredy dimmisbed 
their personal independence, pi been sufficient for their security whale 
they remained in their origiiud countries, they saw the ueeesmty of uniting 
. in more ©lose confederacy, and of rdm^mahfeg* sons© of tWr private rights 
in order to attain public safety, Every freeman^ ttfxm recrivmg a f onion 
of the lands which were diridecl bound himself to appear & arms against 
the enemies of the community. This military service was the condition upon 
} which he received and held his lands : and as they were exempted from every 
[ other burden, that tenure, among a warlike people, wga deemed both easy 
rand honourable. The king or general, who leathern to conquest, continuing 
i still to be the head of the colony, had, of course, the largest: portion allotted 
\ to him. Having thus acquired the means of rewarding past services, as* well 
l as of gaining new adherents, he parcelled out his lands with this view, bind- 
ring those on whom they were bestowed to resort to his standard with a 
[ number of inqp in proportion to the extent of the territory which they re- 
ceived, and lb bear arms in his defence. His chief officers imitated the es>* 
[ample of the sovereign, and, in distributing portions of tkdr lands among their 
| dependants, annexed the same condition to the grant. Thus a feudal kirig- 
: dom resembled a militaiv establishment, rather than a civil institution. The 
; victorious army, cantoned out in the country which it had seized, continued 
ranged under its proper officers, and Subordinate to military command. 
The names of a soldier and of a freeman were synonymous, 4 Every proprietor 
of land, girt with a sword, was ready to mauch at the summons of his su- 
perior, and to take the held against the common enemy, > 

But though the feudal policy seems to be so admirably calculated for de- 
■eiice against the assaults of any foreign power, its provisions for the interior 
Order and tranquillity of society were extremely defective. The principles 
tf disorder and corruption are discernible in that constitution under its best 
fcnd most perfect form. They soon unfolded themselves, and, spreading with 
rapidity through every part, of the system, produced the most fatal effects. 
Lhe bond of political union was extremely feeble * the sources of anarchy 
were innumerable. The monarchical and aristocratical parts of the constitu- 
tion, having no intermediate power to balance them, were perpetually at va- 
riance, ana just ling with each other. The powerful vassals of the crown 
soon extorted a confirmation for life of those grants of land, which, being at 
first purely gratuitous, had been bestowed only during pleasure Not satis- 
fied with this, they prevailed to have them converted into hereditary posses- 
sions. One step more completed their usurpations, and rendered them un- 
alienable. (8) With an ambition no less enterprising, and more preposterous, 
they appropriated to themselves titles of honour, as well as offices of power car 
trust. These aer&otud marks of distinction, winch the public adipiration be- 
stows on illustrious merit, or which the public confidence cofifas on extra- 
ordinary abilities, were annexed to certain families, and transmitted like fiefs, 
born father to son, by hereditary right. The crown vassals having thus 
secured the possession of their lands and dignities, the nature of the feudal 
nstilutions, which, though founded on subordination, verged to indepesnd- 
mce, led them to new ana still more dangerous encroachments on the pre- 
pgatives of the sovereign. They ohfwmed the power of supreme jurisdie- 
loi), both civil and criminal, within their own territories ; the right of coming 
noney ; together with the privilege of earfy ing on war against their private 
rnemies in their own name and by their own authority. The ideas of political 
objection were almost entirely lost, and frequently scarce any appearance of 

* I>a Cange, Glossar. ?oc. MU#* 
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feudal subordination remained. Nobles, who bad acquired such enormous 
pwer^scorned to consider themselves ns subjects. They aspired openly at 
beifc# ^dependent j the bonds which connected the principal members of 
tbe^eeqastitotipn with the crown were dissolved. A kingdom, considerable 
f&^piae and in extent, was broken into as many separate principalities as 
it ccmtamed powerful barons. A thousand causes of jealousy and discoid 
subsisted among them, and gave rise to as many wars. Every country in 
Europe, wasted or kept in continual alarm during these endless contests, was 
filled with castles and places of strength erected for the security of the in- 
habitants; not against foreign force, but against internal hostilities. An 
Universal anarchy^ destructive in a great measure of all the advantages which 
meirexpect to derive from society, prevailed. The people, the most numerous 
as well as the most useful part of the community, were either reduced to a 
state of actual servitude, or treated with the same insolence and rigour as 
if they had been degraded into that wretched condition. (9) The king, stripped 
of almost every prerogative, and without authority to enact or to execute 
salutary laws, could neither protect the innocent nor punkh thd guilty. The 
nobles, superior to ad restraint, harassed each other with perpetual wars, 
oppressed their fellow-subiects, and bumbled or insulted their sovereign. 
To crown all, time gradually fixed and rendered venerable this pernicious 
system, which violence had established. 

Such was the state of Europe with respect to the interior administration 
of government from the seventh to the eleventh century. All the external 
operations of its various states, during this period, were, of course, extremely 
feeble. A kingdom dismembered and tom with dissension, without any com* 
mon interest to rouse, or any common head to conduct its force, was in- 
capable of acting with vigour. Almost all the wars in Europe, during 
the ages which I have mentioned, were trifling, indecisive, and productive 
of no considerable event. They resembled the short incursions of pirates or 
banditti, rather than the steady operations of a regular army. Every baron, 
at the head of his vassals, carried pn some petty enterprise, to which he 
was prompted by his own ambition or revenge. The state itself, destitute 
of union, either remained altogether inactive, or, if it attempted to make 
any effort, that served only to discover its impotence. The superior genius 
of Charlemagne, it is true,, united all these disjointed and discordant mem- 
bers, and formed them again into one body, restored to government that de- 
gree of activity which distinguishes his reign, and renders the transactions 
of it objects not only of attention but of admiration to more enlightened 
times. But this state of union and vigour, not being natural to the feudal 
government, was of short dqration. Immediately upon his death, the spirit 
which animated and sustained the vast system which he had established, being 
withdrawn, it broke into pieces. All the calamities which flow from anarchy 
-■al discord, returning with additional force, afflicted the different kingdoms 
into which his empire was split. Erotn that time to the eleventh century, a 
succession of uninteresting events, a series of wars, the motives as well as 
the consequences of which wore unimportant, fill and deform the annals of 
aU the nations in Europe. 

4 To these pernicious effects of the feudal anarchy may be addedits fatal 
influence on the character and improvement of the human mind. If men do 
not enjoy the protection of regular government, together with the expecta- 
tion of personal security, which naturally flows from it, they never attempt 
to make progress in science, nor rim at attaining refinement in taste or m 
manners. That period of turbulence, oppression, and rapine, which I have 
described, was ill-suited to favour improvement in any of these. In less than 
a century after the barbarous nations settled in their new conquests, almost 
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all tie effects of ike knowledge and civility, wkich the Romans kad spread 
throughout Europe, disappeared. Not only the arts of! elegance, whirib 
minister to luxury, and arc supported % it, hut many of the mmfid arts* 
without which life can scarcely Se considered as comfortable, werenegleetea 
or lost. Literature, science, taste, were words little in use during- the ages 
which we are coutemplatmg ,- or, if they occur at any time, eminence in them 
is ascribed to persons and productions so contemptible, that it appears 
their true import was little understood. Persons of the highest rank and 
in the most eminent stations, could not read or write* Many of the elergy 
did not understand the breviary which they were obliged daily to recite; 
some of them could scarcely read it. (10) The memory of past transac- 
tions was, in a great degree, lost, or preserved in annals filled with trifling 
events, or legendary tales. Even the codes of laws, published by the several 
nations which established themselves in the different countries of Europe, 
fell into disuse, while, in their place, customs, vague and capricious, were 
substituted. The human mind, neglected, uncultivated, mid depressed, 
continued hi* the most profound ignorance. Europe, during four centuries, 
produced few authors who merit to be read, either on account of the elegance 
of their composition, or the justness and novelty of their sentiments. There 
are few inventions useful or ornamental to society of which that long period 
can boast. 

Even the Christian religion, though its precepts are delivered, and its in- 
stitutions are iixed in Scripture, with a precision which should have ex- 
empted them from being misinterpreted or corrupted, degenerated, during 
those ages of darkness, into an illiberal superstition. The barbarous nations, 
when converted to Christianity, changed the object, not the spirit, of their 
religious worship. They endeavoured to conciliate the favour pi the true God 
by means not unlike to those which they had employed in order to appease 
their false deities. Instead of aspiring to sanctity and virtue, which alone 
can render men acceptable to the great Author of order and of excellence, 
they imagined that they satisfied every obligation of duty by a scrupulous 
observance of external ceremonies. (11) Keligion, according to their con- 
ceptions oLif, comprehended nothing else; and the rites, by which they 
persm^pT themselves that they could gain the favour of Heaven, were of 
suqpPnature as might have been expected from the rude ideas of the ages 
which devised and introduced them. They were either so unmeaning as to 
be altogether unworthy of the Being to whose honour they were consecrated ; 
or so absurd as to be a disgrace to reason and humanity. (12) “Charle- 
magne in France, and Alfred the Great in England, endeavoured to dispel 
this darkness, and gave their subjects a short glimpse of light and knowledge. 
But the ignorance of the age was too powerful for their efforts and institu- 
tions. The darkness returned, and settled over Europe more thick and heavy 
than before* 4 v . 

As the inhabitants of Europe during these centuries were strangers to the 
arts which embellish a polished age, they were destitute of the virtues which 
abound among people who continue in a simple state. Force of mind, a 
sense of personal dignity, gallantry in enterprise, invincible perseverance in 
execution, contempt of danger ana of death, are the characteristic virtues of 
uncivilized nations. But these are all the offspring of equality and inde- 
pendence, both which the feudal institutions had destroyed. The spirit of 
domination corrupted the nobles, the yoke of servitude depressed the people, 
the generous sentiments inspired by a sense oT equality were extinguished, 
* and hardly anything remained to be a cheek on ferocity and Violence. Human 
society is in its most corrupted state, at that period when men have lost 
their original independence and simplicity of manners, but have not attained 
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TB&Etocafc whkh introduces a sense of decorum and of propriety 
in conduct, as a restraint on those passions which lead to heinous crimes. 
Aeeos4mgiy, a greater number of those atrocious actions which fill the mind 
of man with astonishment and horror, occur in the history of the cent uries 
.xt&derttmw; than in that of any period oT the same extent in the annals of 
Bnropa. If we open the history of Gregory of Tours, or of any eontemporaiy 
author, we meet* with a aeries of deeds of cruelty, perfidy, and revenge, so 
, Wild and enormous, as almost to exceed belief. 

Bui, according to the observation of an elegant and profound historian* 
there m an ultimate point of depression as well as of filiation, from which 
human affairs naturally return in a contrary progress, and beyond which 
they never pass either in their advancement or decline. When defects, 
either in the form or in the administration of government, occasion such dis- 
orders in society as are excessive and intolerable* it becomes the common in- 
terest to discover and to apply such remedies as will most effectually re- 
move them. Slight inconveniences may be long overlooked or endured; 
but when abuses grow to a certain pitch, the society must, go to rain, or must 
attempt to reform them; The disorders in the feudal system, together with 
tlie corruption of taste and manners consequent upon these, which had gone 
on increasing during a long course of years, seemed to have attained their 
utmost point of excess towards the close of the eleventh century. From that 
era, wc may date the return of government and manners in a contrary 
direction* and can trace a succession of causes and events which contributed, 
some with a nearer and more conspicuous, others with a more remote and Jess 
perceptible influence, to abolish -confusion and barbarism, and to introduce 
order, regularity,, and refinement. 

In pointing out and explaining these causes and events, it is not necessary 
to observe the order of time with a chronological accuracy; it is of more 
importance to keep in view their mutual connexion and dependence, and to 
show how the operation of one event, or one cause, prepared the waj foi 
another, and augmented its influence. We have hitherto been contemplating 
the progress of that, darkness which spread over Europe, from its first approach 
to the period of greatest obscuration ; a more pleasant exercise begins here ; 
to observe the first dawninga of returning light do mark the various accessions 
by which it gradually increased and advanced towards the full splendour of 
day. 

L The crusades, or expeditions in order to rescue the Holy Land out ot 
the hands of infidels, seemed to be the first event that roused Europe from the 
lethargy in which it had been long sunk, and that tended to introduce any 
considerable change in government or in manuers. It is natural for rhe 
human mind to view those places which have been distinguished by being the 
residence of any illustrious personage, or the , scene of any great transaction, 
with some degree of delight and veneration. To this principle must be 
ascribed the superstitious devotion with which Christians, from the earliest 
ages of . the church, were accustomed to visit that country which the Almighty 
had Bckcted as the inheritance of his favourite people, and in which the 3$n 
of God had accomplished the redemption of mankind. As this distant pil- 
grimage, could not be performed without considerable expense, fatigue, and 
danger, it appeared the more meritorious, and came to bo considered as an 
expiation for almost every crime. An opinion which spread with rapidity 
over Europe about the close of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh 
century, sm which gained universal credit,, wonocrfully augmented the 
number of credulous pilgrkws, and increased the ardour with which they * 

* Hume's History of England, yol n. p. 441 
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undertook this useless voyage., The thousand mentioned hy St, John,® 
were supposed to be accomplished, and the end of the world to be at hand.; 
A general consternation seated mankind ; many r&bnquisfced their possessions* 
ana, abandoning their friends mud families, burned with precipitation to the 
Holy Land, where they imagined that Christ would qui*d% appeto to judge ; 
the world.' While Palestine continued subject to the caliphs, they tod en- 
couraged the resort of pilgrims to J erustdem, and considered this as a 
beneficial species of commerce, which brought into their dominions gold and 
silver, and carried nothing out of them but relics and consecrated trinkets. 
But the Turks having conquered Syria about the muddle of the eleventh 
century, pilgrims were exposed to outrages of eveij kind from these fierce 
' barbarians. 8 This change happening precisely at the juncture when the panic 
terror which I have mentioned rendered pilgrimages most frequent, Med 
Europe with alarm and indignation. Every person who returned from Pa- 
lestine related the dangers which he had encountered in visiting the holy 
city, and described with exaggeration the cruelty and vexations of the Turks. 

When the # mmds of men wore thus prepared, the zeal of a fanatical monk, 
who conceived the idea of leading ah the forces of Christendom against the 
infidels, and of driving them out of the Holy Land, by violence, was sufficient 
to give a beginning to that wild enterprise. Peter the Hermit, for that was 
the name of this martial apostle, ran from province to province with a crucifix 
in his hand, exciting princes and people to this lioly war, and wherever ,he 
came kindled the same enthusiastic ardour for it with which ho himself was 
animated. The council of Placentia, where upwards of thirty thousand 
persons were assembled, pronounced the scipne to have been suggested by 
the immediate inspiration of Heaven. In the council of Clermont, still more 
numerous, as soon as the measure was proposed, all cried out with one voice, 

” It is the will of God.” Persons of all mi s caught the contagion ; not only 
- the gallant nobles of that age, with their martial followers, whom we may 
. suppose apt to be allured by the boldness of a romantic enterprise, but men 
I in the more humble and pacific stations of life ; ecclesiastics of every order, 

S and even women and children, engaged with emulation in an undertaking 
which was deemed sacred and meritorious. If we may believe the concurring 
testimony of contemporary authors, six millions of persons assumed the cross/ 
which was the badge that distinguished such as devoted themselves to tbs 
holy warfare. All Europe, says the princess Anna Comnena, tom up from 
the foundation, seemed ready to precipitate itself intone united body upon 
Ask. 10 Nor did the fumes of tins enthusiastic zeal evaporate at once : the 
frenzy was as lasting as it was extravagant. During two centuries, Europe 
; seems to have had no object but to recover, or keep possession of, "the Holy 
; Land ; and through that period vast armies Continued to march thither. (13) 

Tim first efforts of valour, animated by enthusiasm, were irresistible ; part 
of the lesser Asia, all Syria, and Palestine, were wrested from theinfidels ; 
the banner of the cross was displayed on Mount Sion ; Constantinople, the 
capital of the Christian empire in the East, was afterwards seized by a body 
of those adventurers, who had taken arms against the Mahometans ; and an 

c Revel, xx. 2, 3, 4. 

7 Chronic. Will. Godelli ap. Bouquet, Kecueil des Hl&toriens da Prance, toon x. p. 262, 
Abonis, ibid. p. 332. Chronic. 8. Pautaleonis ap. EccarcL Com Snip. Medli 2Evi, 
W.i.p.909. Annalist* Saxo, ibid. 576. 
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earl of, Ekndets and his descendants kept possession of the imperial throne 
duringiuSf 4 century. But though the first impression of the crusaders was 
so unexpected that they made their conquests with great cnee, they found 
udmite difficulty in preserving them. Establishments so distant from Europe* 
surrounded by warlike nations, animated with fanatical zeal scarcely inferior 
to that of the crusaders themselves, were perpetually in danger of bcmg oyer- 
turned. Before the expiration of the thirteenth century [1201], the Chmtians 
were driven out of au their Asiatic possessions, in acquiring of which in- 
credible numbers of men had perished, mid immense sums of money had 
, been wasted. The only common enterprise in which the European nations 
ever engaged, and which they all undertook with equal ardour, remains a 
singular monument of human folly. 

But from these expeditions, extravagant as they were, beneficial conse- 
quences followed, which had neither been foreseen nor expected. In their 
progress towards the Holy Land, the followers of the cross marched through 
' countries better cultivated and more civilized than their own. Their first 
rendezvous was commonly in Italy, in which Venice, Genoa, Pm, and other 
cities, had begun to apply themselves to commerce, and had made con- 
siderable advances towards wealth as well as refinement. They embarked 
there, and, landing in Dalmatia, pursued their route by land to Constan- 
tinople. Though the military spirit had been long extinct in the eastern 
empire, and a despotism of the worst species had annihilated almost every 
public virtue, yet Constantinople, having never felt the destructive rage of 
the barbarous nations, was the greatest, as well as the most beautiful city in 
Europe, and the only one in winch there remained any image of the ancient 
elegance in manners and arts. The naval power of the eastern empire was 
considerable. Manufactures of the most curious fabric were carried on in its 
dominions. Constantinople was the chief mart in Europe for the commodities 
of the East Indies. Although the Saracens and Turks had tom from the 
empire many of its, richest provinces, and had reduced it within very narrow 
bounds, yet great wealth flowed into the capital from these various sources, 
which not only cherished such a taste for magnificence, but kept alive such a 
relish for the sciences, as appears considerable, when compared with what, was 
known in other parts of Europe. # Even in Asia, the Europeans, who had 
assumed the cross, found the remains of the knowledge ana art s which the 
example and encouragement of the caliphs had diffused through their empire. 
Although the attention *of the historians of the crusades was fixed on other 
objects than the state of society and manners among the nations which they 
invaded; although most of them had neither taste nor discernment enough 
to describe these, they relate, however, such signal acts of humanity and 
generosity in the conduct of Salad in, as well as some other leaders of the 
Mahometans, as give us n very high idea of their manners. It was not possible 
for the crusaders to travel through so many countries, and to behold their 
. various customs and institutions, without acquiring information and improve- 
ment Their views enlarged; their prejudices wore off; new ideas crowded 
into their minds ; and they must have been sensible, on many occasions, of the 
rusticity of their own manners when compared with those of a more polished 
people. These impressions were not so slight as to lie effaced upon their 
return to their native countries. A close intercourse subsisted between the 
East and West during two centuries : new armies were continuaUy marching 
from Europe to Asia* while former adventurers returned home, and imported 
many of the customs to which they had been familiarized by a long residence 
abroad, Accordingly we discover, soon after the commencement of the. 
crusades* greater splendour in the courts of princes, greater pomp in public 
ceremonies, a more refined taste in pleasure and amusements, together with a 
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influence upon the state of property, and consequently' of power, in the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Europe, wad more immediate, as well m discernible, The 
nobles who assumed the cross, and bound themselves to march to the Holy 
Land, soon perceived that great sums were necessary towards defraying the 
expense of such a distant expedition, and enabling them to appear with suit- 
able dignity at the head of their vassals. But the genius of the feudal jystem 
was averse to the imposition of extraordinary taxes ; and subjects m that 
age were unaccustomed to pay them. No expedient remained for levying 
the sums requisite, but the sale of their possessions. As men were inflamed 
with romantic expectations of the splendid conquests which they hoped to 
make in Asia, ana possessed with such zeal for recovering the Holy Land as 
swallowed up every other passion, they relinquished their ancient inheritances 
without any reluctance, and for prices far below their value, that they might 
sally forth as adventurers in quest of new settlements in unknown countries. 
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barons, who perished in the holy war, having left no heirs, their fiefs reverted 
of course to their respective sovereigns ; ana by these accessions of property. 
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regal authority rose in proportion as that v>f the aristocracy declined. The 
absence, too, of many potent vassals, accustomed to control and give law to 


surned the cross were taken under the immediate protection of the church, 
and its heaviest anathemas were denounced against such as should disquiet or 
annoy those who had devoted themselves to this service, the prr^te quarrels 
and hostilities which banished tranquillity from a feudal kmgdqm, were sus- 
pended or extinguished ; a more general and steady administration of justice 
began to he introduced, and some advances were made towards the establish- 
ment of regular government in the several kingdoms of Europe. 1 * (14) 

The commercial effects of the crusades were not less considerably than those 
which I have already mentioned. The first armies under the standard of the 
cross, which Peter the Hermit and Godfrey of Bouillon led through Germany 


and Hungary to Constantinople, suffered so much by the length of the march, 
as well as by the fierceness of the barbarous people who inhabited those 
countries, that it deterred others from taking the same route ; and, rather 
than encounter so many dangers, they chose to go by sea. Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa furnished the transports on which they embarked. Thelum which 
these cities received merely for freight from such numerous armies was im- 
mense.* This, however, was but a small part of what they gained by the 
expeditions to the Holy Land : the crusaders contracted with them for 
military stores and provisions $ their fleets kept on the coast as the armies 
advanced by land ; and, supplying them with whatever was wanting, engrossed 
ail the profits of a branch of commerce which, in every age, has been extremely 
lucrative. The success which attended the Jims of the crusaders was pro* 
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duatiifyM: admires sfciH more pemBneut. There are choatea yet extant, 
coitenmg grants to the Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese, ntf the most ex- 
tensive immunities in the several settlements which the Captions made in 
AjW;>M the commodities which they imported or exported ore thereby 
e^mpted from every imposition? the property of entire suburfesin some of 
t)m mantime towns, and of large streets in others, is vested mthem ; • and all 
questions arising' among persons settled within their precincts, or who traded 
inder their protection, are appointed to be tried by their own laws, and by 
judges of their own appointment . 14 When the crusaders seized Consign- 
tinopk, and placed one of their own leaders on the imperial throne, the Italian 
fet&tes were likewise gainers by that event. The Venetians, who had planned 
the enterprise, and took a considerable part in carrying it into execution, did 
mot neglect to secure to themselves the chief advantages redounding from its 
success. They made themselves masters of part of the andent Peloponnesus 
itt Greece, together with some of the most fertile islands in the Archipelago, 
Many valuable branches of the commerce, which formerly centre^ in Constan- 
tinople, were transferred to Venice, Genoa, or Pisa. Tims a succession of 
events, occasioned by the holy war, opened various sources from which 
wealth flowed in such abundance into these cities , 15 as enabled them, in con- 
currence with another institution, which shall be immediately mentioned, to 
secure their own liberty and independence. 

II. The institution to which l alluded was the forming of cities into com- 
munities, corporations, or bodies politic, and granting thorn the privilege of 
municipal jurisdiction, which contributed more, perhaps, than any other cause, 
to introduce regular government, police, and arts, and to diffuse them over 
Europe. The feudal government had degenerated into a system of oppression. 
The usurpations of the nobles were become unbounded and intolerable ; they 
had reduced the great, body of the people into a state of actual servitude : the 
condition of those dignified with the name of freemen was often iitt le pre- 
ferable to that of the other. £s T ot was such oppression the portion of those 
alone who dwelt; in the country, and were employed m cultivating the estate 
of their master. Cities and villages found it necessary to hold of some great 
lord, on whom they might depend for protection, and become no less subject 
to his arbitrary jurisdiction. The inhabitants were deprived of those rights 
which, in social life, are deemed most natural and inalienable. They could 
not dispose of the effects winch their own industry had acquired, either by a 
latter will or by any deed executed curing their life . 18 They had no right" to 
appoint guardians for their children during their minority. They were not 
permitted to marry without purchasing the consent of the lord on whom they 
depended . 17 If once they had commenced a lawsui;, they durst not terminate 
it by an accommodation, because that would have deprived the lord, in whose 
court they pleaded, of the perquisites due to him on passing sentence.™ Ser- 
vices of various kinds, no less disgraceful than oppressive, were exacted from 
them without mercy or moderat ion The spirit of industry was checked in 
some cities by absurd regulations, and in others by unreasonable exactions; 
not would the narrow ana oppressive maxims of a military aristocracy We 
permitted it ever to rise to any degree of height or vigour.*® 
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But as soon as the cities of Italy began to turn their ’ 

commerce, and to conceive some idea of the advantages which the^r ufigfct 
derive from it, they became impatient to shake off the yofceof their insolent 
lords, and to establish among themselves such a free and equal g^yenunent 
as would render property secure, and industry flourishing. The Ctemaa em- 
perors, especially those of the Franconian and Suabiaii lines, m the seat of 
their government was far distant from Italy, possessed a feeWsetoi imperfect, 
jurisdiction in that country. Their perpetual quarrels, rifcher with ih© popes 
or with their own turbulent vassals, diverted their attention from the uaierior 
police of Italy, and gave constant employment ho their arms. Theso eircum- 
stances encouraged the inhabitants ot some of the Italian cities, towards the 
beginning of the eleventh century, to assume new privileges, to unite together 
more closely, and to form themselves into bodies politic under the government 
of laws , established by common consent* 0 The. rights which many rife ac- 
quired by hold or fortunate usurpations, others purchased from the emperors, 
who deemed themselves gainers when they received large sums for immunities 
which theyawere no longer able to withhold ; and some cities obtained them 
gratuitously, from the generosity or facility of the princes on whom they de- 
pended. The great increase of wealth which the cprsades brought into Italy 
occasioned a new kind of fermentation and activity in the minds of the people, 
and excited such a general passion for liberty and independence, that before 
the conclusion of the last crusade, all tfl considerable cities in that country 
kid either purchased or had extorted large immunities from the emperors. (15) 

This innovation was not long known in Italy before it made its way into 
France. Louis le Gros, in order to create* some power that might counter- 
balance those potent vassals who controlled, or gaVe law to the crown, first 
adopted the plan of conferring new privileges on the towns situated within 
its uwn domain. fl30S-~ U&7.J These privileges were called chaHers qf 
community, by which he enfranchised the inhabitants, abolished all marks of 
Servitude, and formed them into corporations of bodies politic, to be governed - 
by a council and magistrates of then own nomination. These magistrates 
had the right of administering justice within their own precincts, of levying 
taxes, of embodying and training to arms the jnd’tta of the town, which took 
the field when required by ih© sovereign, under the command of officers ap- 
pointed by the ooiOTimnitv. The great barons undated the example of their 
monarch, and granted like immunities to the towns within their territories. 
They had wasted such great, sums in their expeditions to the Holy Land, that 
they were eager to lay hold on this new expedient for raising money, by the 
sale of those charters of liberty. Though the institution of communities was 
as repugnant to their maxims of policy as it was adverse to their power, they 
disregarded remote consequences, in order to obtain present relief. In less 
than two centuries, servitude was abolished in most of the towns of France, 
and they became free corporations, instead of dependent villages, without 
jurisdiction or privileges. (±6) Much about the same period the great cities 
in Germany began to acquire like immunities, and laid the foundation of their 
present liberty and independence. (17.) The practice spread quickly over 
Europe, and was adopted in Spain, England, Scotland, and all the other 
feudal kingdoms. (18) 

The good effects of this new institution were immediately felt, and its in- 
fluence on government as well as manners was no less extensive than salutary. 

A great body of the people was released from servitude, and from all the ar- 
bitrary and grievous impositions to which that wretched condition had sub- 
jected them. Towns, upon acquiring the rigid of community, became so 
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many littisrepublH's, goremed by known and ,mm 1 kw«. Liberty wm 
A twmkfy fmjh AH essential and characteristic part in their constitution, that if 


As one part of the people owed their liberty to the erection of Communities, 
another ms indebted to them for their security, Such had been the state of 
Bniope during several centimes, that self-preservation obliged every man to 
eonrt the patronage of some powerful baron, and in times of danger his castle 
was the place to which ail resorted for safety. But towns surrounded with 
walls, whose inhabitants were regularly trained to arms, and bound by in- 
terest, as well as by the most solemn engagements, reciprocally to defend 
each other, afforded a more commodious and seoure retreat. The nobles 
began to be considered as of less importance when they ceased to be the sole 
guardians to whom the people could look up foT protection against violence. 

If the nobility suffered some diminution of their credit and power by the 
privileges granted to the cities, the crown acquired an increase trf both. As 
there were no regular troops kept on foot in any of the feudal kingdoms, the 
monarch could bring no army into the field, but what was composed of soldiers 
furnished by the crown vassals, always jealous of the regal authority ; nor had 
be any funds for carrying on the public service but such as they granted him 
with a very sparing hand. But wbWi the members of communities were per- 
mitted to war arms, and were trained to the use of them, this in some degree 
supplied the first delect, and gave the crown the command of a body of men, 
independent of its great vassals* The attachment of the cities to their sove- 
reigns, whom they respected as the first authors of their liberties, and whom 
they were ohhged'to court as the projectors of their immunities against the 
domineering spirit of the nobles, contributed somewhat towards removing 
the second evil, as, on many occasions, it procured the crown supplies of 
money, which added new force to government. 45 * 

The acquisition of liberty made such a happy chancre in the condition of all 
the members of communities, as roused them frnVn that inaction into which 
they had been sunk bv the wretchedness of their former state. 'The spirit 
of industry revived. Commerce became an object of attention, and began 1o 
flourish. Population increased. Independence was established : and wealth 
flowed into cities which had long been the scat of pove’dy ana oppression. 
Wealth was accompanied by its usual attendants, ostentation ana luxury ; 
and though the former was formal and cumbersome, and the latter inelegant, 
they led gradually to greater refinement in manner, and in the habits of life. 
Together with this improvement in manners, a more regular species of go- 
vernment and police was introduced. As cities grew to be more populous, 
and the occasions of intercourse among men increased, statutes and regu- 
lations multiplied of course, and all became sensible that their common sulci > 
depended on observing them with exactness, and on punishing such as violated 
them with promptitude and rigour. Laws and subordination, as well as po- 
lished manners, taking their rise on cities, diffused themselves insensibly 
< through the rest of the society. 

1IL The inhabitants of cities, having obtained personal freedom and mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction, soon acquired civil liberty and political power. It was a 
fundamental principle in ttte feudal system of policy, that no freeman could 
be subjected to new laws or taxes unless by his own consent. In consc- 
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quence of this, the vassals of every Won were called to his* court, in which 
they established, by mutual consent, such regukdiona as they "deemed most 
beneficial to their small society, and granted their superior such supplies 
of money as were proportioned to their abilities, or to his wants. Thabarons 
themselves, conformably to the same maxim, were admitted into the supreme 
assembly of the nation, and concurred! with the sovereign m .enacting laws, 
or in imposingtaxes. As the superior lord, according to the original plan of 
feudal policy, retained the direct property of those xands which he Ranted 
in temporary possession to his vassal ; the law, even after deft became here- , 
ditary, still supposed this original practice to subsist* The great council of 
each nation. whether distinguished by the name of a parliament, a diet, the 
cortcs, or the states -general, was composed entirely of such barons and dig' 
aided ecclesiastics, as held immediately of the crown. Towns, whether 
situated within the royal domain or on the lands of a subject, depended 
originally for protection on the lord of whom they held* They had no legal 
name, no political existence, which could entitle them to he admitted into the 
legislative aeftembly, or could give them any authority there. But as soon as 
they were enfranchised, and formed into bodies corporate, they became legal 
ana independent members of the constitution, and acquired all the mats 
essential to freemen. Amongst these, the most valuable was the privilege 
of a decisive voice in enacting public laws, and granting national subsidies. 
It was natural for cities, accustomed to*U fonn of municipal government, ac- 
cording to which no regulation could be established within the community, 
and no money could be raised, but by their own consent, to claim this privi- 
lege. The wealth, the power, and consideration, which they acquired on 
recovering their liberty, added weight to their claim ; and favourable events 
happened, or fortunate conjunctures occurred, in the different kingdoms of 
Europe, which facilitated their obtaining possession of this important right. 
In England, one of the first countries in which the representatives of boroughs 
were admitted into the great council of the nation, the barons who took aims 
against Henry III. [1265] summoned them to attend parliament, in order 
to add greater popularity to their party, and to strengthen the barrier against 
the encroachment of regal power. In France, Philip the Fair, a monarch no 
less sagacious than ent erprising, considered them as instruments which might 
be employed with equal advantage to extend the royal prerogative, to coun- 
terbalance the exorbitant power of the nobles, ana to facilitate the impo- 
sition of new taxes. With these views, he introduced the deputies of such 
towns ns were formed into communities into the slates -general of the nation. 2 * 
In the empire, the wealth and immunities of the imperial cities placed them 
on a level with the most considerable members of the Germanic body. Con- 
scious of their own power and dignity, they pretended to the privilege of 
forming a separate bench in the diet ; and made good their pretensions.'^ 
[1295,] But in what way soever the representatives of cities first gained a 
place in the legislature, that event had great influence on the form ana genius 
of government. It tempered the rigour of aristoeratioai oppression with a 
proper mixture of popular liberty ; it secured to the great body of the people, 
who had formerly no representatives, active and powerful guardians of weir 
rights and privileges : it established an intermediate power between the king 
and the nobles, to which each had recourse alternately, and Which at some 
times opposed the usurpations of the former, on other occasions (becked the 
encroachments of the latter. As soon as the representatives of communities 
gained any degree of credit and influence in the legislature, the spirit of law’s 

23 Pasquier, Becbcrcheg de la France, up. Si edit. Par. 1653. 
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becamediffront from wha i it had formerly been: it flowed mom new prin- 
ciples ; it was directed towards new objects; equality order, the public good, 
and the redress of grievances, were phrases ana ideas brought in to use, and 
which grew to be familiar in the statutes and jurisprudence of the European 
nations. Almost all the efforts in favour of liberty m every country m Europe 
have been made by this new power in the legislature. In proportion as it 
rose agd influence, spirit 

IV. The Inhabitants of towns having been declared free by the charters of 
cammimities, that part of the people which resided in the country, and was 
employed in agriculture, began to recover liberty by enfranchisement. During 
the rigour of feudal government, as hath been already observed, tlie great 
body of the lower people was reduced to servitude. They were slaves fixed 
to the soil which they cultivated, and together with it were transferred from 
one proprietor to another, by sale or by conveyance. The spirit of feudal 
policy did not favour the enfranchisement of that order of men* # It was an 
established maxim, that no vassal could legally diminish the value of a hoi', 
to the detriment of the lord from whom he had received it In consequence 
of this, manumission by the authority of the immediate master was not valid ; 
and unless it was confirmed by the superior lord of whom he held, slaves 
belonging to the fief did not acquire a complete right to their liberty. Thus 
it became necessary to ascend through all tiie gradations of feudal holding to 
the Jong, the lord paramount. 25 A form of procedure so tedious and trouble- 
some, discouraged the practice ohnranumissjon. Domestic or personal slaves 
often obtained liberty from the humanity or beneficence of their masters, to 
whom they belonged in absolute property. The condition of slaves fixed to the 
soil was much more unalterable. 

But the freedom and independence which one part of the people had ob- 
tained by the institution of communities, inspired the other with the most 
ardent desire of acquiring the same privileges; and their superiors, sensible 
of the various advantages which they had derived from their former con- 
cessions to their dependants, were less unwilling to gratify them by the 
grant of new immunities. The enfranchisement of slaves became more fre- 
quent; and the monarchs of Prance, prompted by necessity no less than by 
their inclination to reduce the power of the nobles, endeavoured to render it 
general, 1T15— IS. Louis X. and Philip the Long issued ordinances, de- 
claring, “that as all men were by nature free born, and as their kingdom was 
Called the kingdom of Franks, they determined that it should be so m reality 
as well as in name ; therefore they appointed that enfranchisements should 
be granted throughout the whole kingdom, upon just and reasonable con- 
ditions/' 20 # These edicts were carried into immediate execution within the 
- loyal domain.^ The example of their sovereigns, together with the cxpec- 
* tatioa of considerable sums which they might raise by this expedient, led 
i many of the nobles to set their dependants at liberty; and servitude was 
' Gradually abolished in almost every .province of the kingdom. (20) In Italy, 
the establishment of republican government in their great cities, the genius 
*md maxims of which were txtremely different from those of the feudal policy, 

" together with the ideas of equality, which the progress of commerce had ren- 
dered familiar, gradually introduced the practice of enlranchising the ancient 
predial slaves. In some provinces of Germany, the persons who had been 
subject to this species of bondage were released • in others, the rigour of their 

25 Bstabli^menls (le St. Louis, clu 34, Ordon, tom. i. 283, note (a). 
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state was mitigated* In England, as the spirit of Uberty gained grounds 
the very name and idea of personal servitude, without aUy formal mierp©. 
sitm of the legiakture to prohibit ity was totally banished. 

The effects of such a remarkable 4 change k the condition of so great a part 
of the people^ could not fail of being considerable and extensive* Tfte, W. 
bandman, master of his own industry, and secure ©f reapkg forhikself the 
fruits of his labour, became the farmer of the same fields where heliad for- 
merly been compelled to toil for the benefit of another. The odious names of 
master and ofs&ve, the most mortifying and depressing of ail distinctions to 
human nature, were abolished. New prospects opened, and new incitements 
to ingenuity and enterprise presented themselves to those who wore eman- 
cipated. The expectation of bettering their fortune, as well as that of raising 
themselves to a more honourable condition, concurred in calling forth their 
activity and genius'? and a numerous class of men, who formerly had no 
politico existence, and were employed merely as instruments of labour* be- 
came useful citizens, and contributed towards* augmenting the force or riches 
of the society which adopted- them as members. 

Y. Tim various expedients which were employed in order to introduce a 
more regular, equal, and vigorous administration of justice, contributed 
greatly towards the improvement of society. What were the particular 
modes of dispensing justice, in their several countries, among, the various 
barbarous nations which overran the Roman empire, and took possession 
of its different provinces, cannot, now be determined with certainty. We 
may conclude, from the form of government established among them, m 
well as from their ideas concerning the natpre of society, that the authority 
of the magistrate was extremely limited, and the independence qf indivi- 
duals proportionally great History and records, as far as these reach back 
justify 1 his conclusion, and represent the ideas md exercise of justice m all 
the countries of Europe as little different from those which must take place 
in the most simple state of civil life. To maintain the order and tranquillity 
of society by the regular execution of known laws ; to inflict vengeance 
on crimes destructive of the peace and safety of individuals, by a prosecution 
carried on in the name and by the authority of the community ; to consider 
the punishment of criminals as a public example to deter others from vio- 
lating the laws ; were objects of government little understood in theory, and 
less regarded in practice. The magistrate could hardly be said to hold the 
sword of justice- it was left in the hands of private persons. Resentment 
was almost the side motive for prosecuting crimes ; and to gratify that passion 
was considered as the chief vnd in punishing them. He who sphered the 
wrong, was the only person w ho had a right to pursue the, aggressor, and to 
exact or to remit the punishment. From a system of judicial procedure so 
crude uiul defective, that it seems to be scarcely compatible with the sub- 
sistence of civil society, disorder and anarchy flawed. Superstition concurred 
with this ignorance concerning the nature of government, in obstructing the 
administration of justice, or in rendering it capricious and unequal To 
provide, remedies for these evils, so as to give a more regular course to 
justice, was, during several centuries, one great object of political wisdom. 
The regulations for this purpose may Ijfee&uced to three general heads: to 
explain these, and to point out the manner in which they operated, is an 4 
important article in the history of society among the nations of Europe. 

I. The first considerable step towards establishing an equal administration 
of justice, was the abolishment of the right which individuals claimed qI 
waging war with each other, in their own name, and by their own authority. 
To repel injuries, aud to revenge wrongs, is no less natural to man than to 
cultivate friendship ; and while society remains in its most simple si ate 
1 . c2 
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this pernicious privilege. It Was the interest of every sovereign to abolish a 
practice which, almost annitulated his authority. Charlemagne prohibited it 
by an express law, as an invention of the devil to destroytheoraer and hap* 
pmess of society ; w but the reign of one monarch, however vigorous and 
active, was too snort to extirpate a custom so firmly established. Instead 
of enforcing this prohibition, Ids feeble successors durst venture on nothing 
more, than to apply palliatives. They declared it unlawful for any person to 
commence war, until he bad sent a formal defiance to the kindred and de- 
pendants of Ms adversary; they ordained that, after the commission qf the 
trespass or crime k which gave rise to a private war, forty days must elapse 
before the person injured should attack the vassals of his adversary ; they en- 
joined all persons to suspend their private animosities, and to cease from. hos- 
tilities, when the king was engaged in any war against the enemies of the 
nation. The church co-operated with the civil magistrate, and interposed its 
authority, in order to extirpate a practice so repugnant to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, Various councils issued decrees, proliibiting all private wars ; and 
denotuiced # the heaviest anathemas against such as should disturb the tran- 
quillity of society, by claiming or exercising that barbarous right; The aid of 
religion was called in to combat and subdue the ferocity of the times. The 
Almighty was said to have manifested, by visions and revelations to different 
persons, lm disapprobation of that spirit of revenge, which armed one oart of 
his creatures against the other. Men were required, in the name of God, to 
sheathe their swords, and to remember the sacred ties which united them as 
Christians, and as members of tbe same society. But this junction of civil 
and ecclesiastical authority, though strengthened* by everything most apt to 
alarm and to overawe the credulous spirit of those ages, produced no other 
effect than some temporary suspensions of hostilities, and a cessation from 
war on certain days and seasons consecrated to the more solemn acts of de- 
votion. The nobles continued to assert this dangerous privilege; they refused 
to obey some of the laws calculated to annul ox circumscribe it ; they eluded 
others ; they petitioned, they remonstrated, they struggled for the right of 
private war, as the highest and most honourable distinction of their order. 
Even so late as the fourteenth century, wc find the nobles, in several pro- 
vinces of France, contending for their ancient method of terminating their 
differences by the swortL in preference to that of submitting them to the de- 
cision of any judge. The final abolition of this practice in that kingdom, 
and the other countries in which it prevailed, is not to be ascribed so much 
to the force of statutes and decrees, as to the gradual increase of the royal au- 
thority, and to the imperceptible progress of juster sentiments concerning 
government, order, and public security, (21) 

2. The prohibition of the form of trial by judicial combat, was another 
considerable step towards the introduction of such regular government as 
secured public order and private tranquillity. As tbe right of private war 
left many of the quarrels among individuals to be decided. Eke those between 
nations, by arms ; the form of trial by judicial combat, which was established 
in every country of Europe, banished equity from courts of justice, and ren- 
dered chance or force the arbiter of their determinations. In civilized nations, 
all transactions of any importance are included in writing. The exhibition 
of the deed or instrument is full evidence of the fact, and ascertains with 
precision what each party has stipulated to perform. But among a rude 
people, when the arts of reading and uniting were such unoommon attain- 
ments, that to be master of either, entitled a person to the appellation of 
a clerk or learned man, scarcely anything was committed to writing but 

* Capital, a.d, 801, edit. Baluz. vol. f. p. S71. 
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treaties between princes, their grants mod charters to theirsnh§eets, or such 
transactions between jmvafe joarfaes as were of exriaordinary ccmseqnenee f 
or had an extensive effect. The greater part of affairs in common Me and 
business was carried on by verbal contracts or promises. Thi*, in many civil 
questions, not only made it difficult to bring proof sufficient to establish any 
nkim, but encouraged falsehood and fraud, by rendering them extremely easy. 
Even in criminal oases, where a particular fact must be Ascertained, or an ac- 
cusation must be disproved, the nature and effect of legal evidence were tittle 
understood by barbarous nations. To define with accuracy that species of 
evidence which a court had reason to expect ; to determine when it outfit to 
insist on positive proof, and when it should be satisfied with a jwool from 
circumstances ; to compare the testimony of discordant witnesses ; and to fix 
the degree of credit due to each; were discussions too intimate and subtile 
for the jurisprudence of ignorant ages. in order to avoid encumbering them- 
selves with these, a more simple form of procedure was introduced into courts 
as well civil as criminal In all cases, where the notoriety of the fact did not 
furnish the clearest and most direct evidence, the person acAtteed, or he 
against whom an action was brought, was called legally, or offered voluntarily, 
to purge himself by oath ; and upon his declaring his innocence, he was in- 
stantly acquitted ,* 0 This absurd practice effectually screened guilt and fraud 
from detection and punishment, by rendering the temptation to perjury so 
powerful that it was not easy to resist it. The pernicious effects of it were 
sensibly felt : and in order to guard against them, the laws ordained ilmt oaths 
should be administered with gre£$ solemnity, and accompanied with wry cir- 
cumstance which could inspire religions reverence, or superstitious terror . 31 
This, however, proved a feeble remedy : these ceremonious rites became fa- 
miliar, and their impression on the imagination gradually diminished ; men 
who could venture to disregard truth, were not act to startle at the so- 
lemnities of an oath. Their observation of this put legislators upon devising 
a new expedient for rendering the purgation by oath more certain and satis- 
factory, They required the person accused to appear with a cniain number 
of freemen, his neighbours or relations, who corrobmted the oath which he 
took, by swearing that they believed all that he hud uttered to he true. 
These were called empurgaion, and their number varied according to the 
importance of the sbbjwl in dispute, or the nature of the crime with which a 
person was charged . 33 In some cases, the concurrence of no less than three 
hundred of these auxiliary witnesses was requisite to acquit the person ac- 
cused. 3 * But even tins device was found to be ineffectual. It was a immt of 
honour with every man in Europe, during several ages, not to desert the chief 
on whom he depended, and to stand by those with whom the ties of blood 
connected him. Whoever then was bold enough to violate the laws, was sure 
of devoted adherents, willing, to abet and eager to serve him in whatever 
manner he required. The formality of calling compurgators proved an ap- 
parent, not a real security against falsehood and perjury ; and the sentences 
of courts, while they continued to refer every point in question to the oath 
of the defendant, beeamc so hagxantly iniquitous, as to excite universal in- 
donation against this method of procedure . 31 

Sensible of these defects, but, strangers to the manner of correcting them, 
or of introducing a more proper form, our ancestors, as an infallible method 
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— , or by walking barefoot over burning ploughshares ; or by other experi- 
ments equally perilous and formidable. On other ocoasiona, be challenged his 
accuse? to %ht Mm m single, combat. M these various forms of trim, were 
ccmnucted with many devout ceremonies ; ihe ministers of religion were em- 
ployed, the Almighty was called upon to internose for the manifestation of 
guilt, and for the protection of innocence; mid Whoever escaped unhurt, or 
came ^ victorious, was pronounced to be acquitted by the jm&mnt qf $od™ 
Among Ml the whimsical anil absurd institutions which owe their existence 
to the weakness of human reason, this, whidi submitted questions that af- 
fected the property, the reputation, and the lives of men, to thedotenmnation 
of chance, or of Wily strength and address, appears to be the most ex- 
travagant *ftid preposterous. There were circumstances, however, which led 
the nations of Europe to consider this equivocal mode of deciding, any point in 


contest, as a direct appeal to heaven, and a certain method of discovering its 
will. As men are unable to comprehend the mamteJ; in which, the Almighty 
carries on the government of the universe, by equal fixed, and general laws, 
they are apt to imagine, that in every case widen their passions or interest , 


they are apt to imagine, that in every case wliich their passions or interest, 
render important in their own eyes, the Supreme Kulerof all ought visibly to 
display his power in vindicating innocence and punishing guilt. It requires 
no inconsiderable degree of science and philosophy to correct this popular 
error. But the sentiments prevalent in Europe during the dark ages, in- 
stead of correcting, strengthened it. Beligion, tor several centuries, consisted 
chiefly in believing the legendary history of those saints whose names crowd 
and disgrace the ltonmn calendar . The fabulous tides concerning their piracies 
had been declared authentic by the bulls of popes and the decrees of councils ; 
they made the great subjects of the infractions which the clergy offered to 
the people, and were received by them with implicit credulity and admira- 
tion. By attending to these, men were accustomed to believe that tire esta- 
blished laws of nature might be violated on the most frivolous occasions, and 
were taught to look rather for particular and extraordinary acts of power 
under the divine administration, than to contemplate the regular progress 
and execution of a general plan. One superstition prepares the way for 
another; and whoever believed that the "Supreme Being had interposed 
miraculously on those trivial occasions mentioned in legends, could not but 
expect his intervention in matters of greater importance, when solemnly re- 
ferred to his decision. 

With this superstitions opinion, the martial spirit of Europe^ during flic 
middle ages, concurred in establishing the mode of trial by judicial combat. 
To be ready to maintain with his sword whatever his lips had uttered was 
the first maxim of honour with every gentleman. To assert their own rights 


passions. Every man was the guardian of his own honour and of his own 
life ; the justice of his cause, as well as his future reputation, depended on 
his own courage and prowess. This mode of decision was considered, ac- 
cordingly, as one of the happiest efforts of wise policy ;* and as soon as it was 
introduced, ail the forms or trial, by Are or water, ana other superstitious ex- 
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periments, fell.intc disuse, or were employed only in controversies between 
persons Or inferior rank. As it was ibe privilege of a gentleman to claim the 
trial by combat, it was quickly authorized over all Europe, and received in 
every country with equal satisfaction. Not only questions concerning uncer- 
tain or contested facts, but general and abstract points in law, were deter- 
mined by the issue of a combat a and the latter was deemed a method of dis- 
covering truth more liberal, os well as more Satisfactory, than that by in- 
vestigation and argument* Hot only might parties, whose minds were 
exasperated by the eagerness and the hostility of opposition, defy^fcheir 
antagonist, ana require him to make good his charge, or to prove his inno- 
cence. with his sword ; but witnesses, who had no interest in the issue of the 
question, though called to declare the truth by laws which ought to have af- 
forded them protection, were equally exposed to the danger of a challenge, 
and equally bound to assert the veracity of their evidence by dint of arms. 
To complete the absurdities of this military jurisprudence, even the character 
of a judge was' not sacred from its violence. Any one of the parties might 
interrupt a judge when about to deliver his opinion ; might avguse him of 
iniquity and corruption in the most reproachful terms, ana ? throwing down 
his gauntlet, might challenge him to defend his integrity in the field ; nor 
could he, without infamy, refuse to accept the defiance, or decline to enter 
the lists against such an adversary. 

Thus the form of trial by combat, like other abuses, spread gradually, and 
extended to all persons* and almost to all cases. Ecclesiastics, women, mi- 
no^ superannuated ana infirm persons, who could not with decency or 
justice be compelled to take arms, or to maintain their own cause, were 
obliged to produce champions, who offered from affection, or were engaged by 
rewards, to fight their battles. The solemnities of a judicial combat were 
such as were natural in an action, which was considered both as a formal 
appeal to God, and as the final decision of questions of the highest moment. 
Every circumstance relating to them was regulated by the edicts of princes 
and explained in the comments of lawyers, with a minute and even supersti- 
tious accuracy. Skill in these laws and rights was frequently the only 
science of which warlike nobles boasted, or which they were ambitions to 
attain.* 

By this barbarous custom, the natural course of proceeding both in civil and 
criminal questions, was entirely perverted. Force usurps the place of 
equity in courts of judicature, and just ice w as banished from her proper man- 
sion. Discernment, learning, integrity, were qualities less necessary to a 
judge than bodily strength aud dexterity in the use of aims. Daring courage, 
ana superior vigour or address, were of marc moment towards securing 
the favourable issue of a suit, than the equity of a cause, or the clearness ol 
the evidence. Men, of course, applied thunselves to cultivate the talents 
which they found to be of greatest utility. As strength of body and ad- 
dress in arms were no less requisite in those lists winch they were ob- 
liged to enter in defence of their private rights than in the field of battle 
where they met the enemies of their country, it became the great object of 
education, as well as the chiet employment of life, io acquire these martial 
accomplishments. The administration of justice, instead of aceusto 
men to listen to the voice of equity, or to reverence the decisions of law, 
added to the ferocity of their manners, and taught thorn to consider force as 
the great arbiter of right and wrong. 

These pernicious effects of the trial by combat were so obvious, that they 

M See a (Curious discourse concerning the laws of judicial combat, by Thomas of 
Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, uncle to nichard II., in Spelman’s Glossar. voc. Campus, 
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did not altogether escape this view of the unobserring age in which it was 
introduced. The dergy from the beginning remonstrated against it as re- 
pugnant to the spirit of Chrisfciasnter, and subversive of justice and order, 3 * 
Bui the 'maxims and passions whibn favoured it had taken such hold 6f the 
minds of mm, that they disregarded admonitions and censures, which, on 
Other occasions, would have struck them with terror. . The evil was too great 
and inveterate to yield to that remedy, and continuing to increase, the civil 
power at length found it necessary to interpose. Conscious, however, of their 
own limited authority, monarchs proceeded with caution, and their first at- 
tempts to restrain or to set any bounds to this practice were extremely feeble. 
One of the earliest restrictions of this practice which occurs in the history of ’ 
Europe, is that of Henry L of England. It extended no farther than to 
prohibit the trial by combat in questions concerning property of small value.* 1 
Louis VII. of France imitated his example, and issued an edict to the same 
effect. 8 ® St, Louis, whose ideas as a legislator were far superior to those of 
his age, endeavoured to introduce a more perfect jurisprudence, and to sub- 
stitute the trial by evidence in place of that by combat ; but his regulations 
with respect to this were confined to his own domains ; for the great vassals 
of the crown possessed such independent authority, and were so fondly 
attached to the ancient practice, that he had not power to venture to ex- 
tend it to the whole kingdom. Some barons voluntarily adopted Ins regula- 
tions. The spirit of courts of justice became averse to the mode of decision 
by combat, and discouraged it on every occasion. The nobles, nevertheless, 
thought it so honourable to depend for the security of their lives and fortunes 
on their own courage alone, and contended with so much vehemence for the 
preservation of this favourite privilege of their order, that the successors of 
St Louis, unable to oppose, and afraid of offending such powerful subjects, 
were obliged not only to tolerate, but to authorize the practice which he had 
attempted to abolish. 40 In other countries of Europe efforts equally zealous 
were employed to maintain the established custom, and similar concessions 
were extorted from their respective sovereigns. It continued, however, to be 
an object of policy with every monarch of abilities or vigour to explode the 
trial by combat, and various edicts were issued for this purpose. But the 
observation which was made concerning the right of private war, is equally 
applicable to the mode of trial under review. Tmo custom, how absurd soever 
it may be, if it has subsisted long, or derived its source from the manners and 
prejudices of the age in which it prevails, was ever abolished by the bare pro- 
mulgation of laws and statutes. The sentiments of the people must change, 
or some new power sufficient to counteract the prevalent custom must be 
introduced. Such a change accordingly took place in Europe, as science 
gradually increased, and society advanced towards more perfect order. In 
proportion as the prerogative of princes extended and came to acquire 
new force, a power interested in suppressing every practice favourable to 
the independence of the nobles was introduced. The struggle, nevertheless, 
subsisted for several centuries j sometimes the new regulations and ideas 
seemed to gain ground; sometimes ancient habits recurred: and though, 
upon the whole, the Inal by combat went more and more into disuse^ yel 
instances of it occur as late as the sixteenth century, in the History both of 
France and of England. In proportion as it declined, the regular adminis- 
tration of justice was restored, the proceedings of courts were directed by 
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those of the king, .and subjecting the dpmww<£ the former to the review 
nf tike latter, a new step, ©ot kssoonskk;rnhfe tbaa those which Iliave already 
mentioned, was taken vmw&& esfcaMiabfog the regular, oonsietent'-and vigor- 
ous administration of justice. Among all the enoroachments of the feudal 
nobles on the prerogative of their monarchs, Iheir usurping the alaainwtra- 
tion of justice with supreme authority, both in civil and criminal causes, 
within the precincts of their own estates, was the most singular. In other 
nations, subjects have contended with their sovereigns, and have endeavoured 
to extend their own power and privileges 5 but in the history of their struggles 
and pretensions, we discover nothing similar to this right which the feudal 
barons claimed and obtained. It mast have been something peculiar in their 
genius and manners that suggested this idea, and prompted tbein to insist on 
such as a claim. Among the rude people who conquered th^various pro- 
vinces of the Boman empire, and established new kingdoms there, the passion 
of resentment, too impetuous to bear control, was permitted to remain almost 
unrestrained by the authority of laws. The person offended, as has been ob- 
served, retained not only the right of prosecuting, but of punishing his ad- 
versary. To him it belonged to inffict such vengeance as satiated his rage, 
or to accept of such satisfaction as appeased it. But while fierce barbarians 
continued to be the sole judges in their own oanse, their enmities were im- 
placable and immortal ; they set no bounds either to the degree of their ven- 
geance, or to the duration of their resentment. The excesses which this oc- 
casioned proved so destructive of peace and order in society, as to render 
it necessary to dense some remedy. At first, recourse was had to arbi- 
trators, who, by persuasion Or entreaty, prevailed ou the party offended to 
accept of a fine or composition from the aggressor, and to drop all farther 
prosecution. But as submission to persons who had no legal or magisterial 
authority was altogether voluntary, it became necessary to establish judges; 
with power sufficient to enforce their own decisions. The leader, w horn they 
were accustomed to follow mid to obey, whose courage they respited, ana 
in whose inre^rdy fhey placed confidence, was the person to whom a martial 
people naturally oammited this important prerogative. Every chieftain was 
the commander of his tribe in war, and their judge in peace. Every baron led 
his vassals to the field, and administered justice to them in his hall. The 
high-spirited dependants would not have recognised any other authority, or 
have submitted to any other jurisdiction. But in times of turbulence and vio- 
lence, the exercise of this new function was attended not only with trouble, 
but with danger. ISlo person could assume the character of a judge, if ho 
did not possess power sufficient to protect the one party from the violence of 
private revenge, and to compel the other to accept of such reparation as he 
enjoined. In consideration of tne extraordinary efforts which this office 
required, judges, besides the fine which they appointed to be pad m com- 
pensation to the person or family who had been injured, levied an additional 
sum as a recompense for their own labour ; and in all the feudal kingdoms 
the latter was not only as precisely ascertained, but as regularly exacted as 
the former. 

Thus, by iho natural operation of circumstances peculiar to the maimers 
or political state of the feudal nations, separate and territorial jurisdic- 
tions came not only to be established in every kingdom, but were established 
in such a way, that the interest of the barons concurred with their ambition 
in maintaining and extending them. It was not merely a point of honour 
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to have called in question the equity of the divine decision. But as soon as 
that barbarous custom began to fall into disuse, princes encouraged the 
vassal of the barons to sue for redress, by appealing to the royal courts. 
The progress of this practice, however, was slow and gradual ' The first in- 
stances of appeals were on account vfthe May or the refused <jf justice in the 
barons’ court; and as these were countenanced by the ideas of subordination 
in the feudal constitution, the nobles allowed them to be introduced without 
much opposition. But when these were followed by appeals on account of 
the injustice or iniquity of the sentence, the uobleswthen began to be sensible, 
that, if this innovation became general, the shadow of power alone would 
remain in their hands, and ail real authority and jurisdiction would centre in 
those courts which possessed the right of review. They instantly took the 
alarm, remonstrated against the encroachment, and contended boldly for 
their ancient privileges. But the monarchy in the different kingdoms of 
Europe pursued their plan with steadiness and prudence. Though forced 
to suspend their operations on some occasions, and seemingly to yield when 
any formidable confederacy of their vassals united against theroythey resumed 
their measures as soon as they observed the nobles to be remiss or feeble, and 
pushed them with vigour. They appointed the royal courts, which originally 
were ambulatory, and irregular with respect to their times of meeting, to be 
held in a fixed place and at stated seasons. They were solicitous to name 
judges of more distinguished abilities than such as usually presided in the 
courts of the barons. They added dignity to their character, had splendour 
to their assemblies* They laboured to render their forms regular and their 
decrees consistent. Such judicatories became, of course, the objects of public 
confidence as well as veneration. The people relinquishing the tribunals of 
their lords, were eager to bring every subject of contest under the more equal 
and discerning eye of those whom their sovereign had chosen to give judg- 
ment in liis name. Thus kings became once more the heads of the com- 
munity, and the dispensers of justice to their subjects. The barons, in 
some kingdoms, ceased to exercise their right of jurisdiction, because it 
sunk into eontempt ; in others, it was circumscribed by such regulations as 
rendered it innocent, or it was entirely abolished by express statutes. Thus 
the administration of justice, taking its rise from one source, and following 
one direction, held its course in every state with more uniformity, and with 
greater force. (23) 

VI. The forms and maxims of the canon law, which were become univer- 
sally respectable, from their authority in the spiritual courts, contributed not 
a little towards those improvements iu jurisprudence which 1 have enu- 
merated. If we consider the canon law politically, and view it either as a 
system framed on purpose to assist the clergy in usurping powers and juris- 
diction no less repugnant to the nature of their function, than inconsistent 
with the 1 order of government ; or a? the chief instrument in establishing the 
dominion of the popes, which shook the throne, and endangered the liber- 
ties of every kingdom in Europe we must pronounce it one of the most for- 
midable engines ever formed against the happiness of ci vil sodety. But if we 
contemplate it merely as a code of laws respecting the rights ana property of 
individuals, and attend only to the civil effects of its decisions concerning 
these, it will appear in a different, and a much more favourable light. In ages 
of ignorance ana credulity, the ministers of religion are the objects of super- 
stitious veneration. When the barbarians who overran the Roman empire 
first embraced the Christian faith, they found the clergy in possession of 
considerable power ; and they naturally transferred to those new guides the 
profound submission and reverence which they were accustomed to yield to 
the priests of that religion which they had forsaken. They deemed their 
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persons to Ixe equally sacred with their inaction ; and wonid'^ejmaderW 
xt as impiohsto subject them to the profane jurisdiction of the laity. The 
clergy were not blind to these advantages which the weakness of mankind 
afforded them. They established courts, in which ever question rektinr to 
their own character, their function, or their properly* was tried. ■' They 
pleaded end obtained an almost total exemption from the authority of civil 
judges. Upon different pretexts, and by a multiplicity of artifices^ they com- 
municated this privilege to so tony persons, and extended their jurisdiction 
to such a variety of casa to hat the greater part of those affairs which give 
rise to contest ami litigate was drawn under the cognizance of the spiritual 
\courts. 

But, in order to dispose the laity to suffer these usurpations without murmur 
or opposition, it was necessary to convince them that the administration of 
justice would be rendered more perfect by the establishment of this new juris- 
diction. This was not a difficult undertaking at that period, when ecclesiastics 
carried on their encroachments with the greatest success. That scanty portion 
of science whjph served to guide men in the ages of darkness, was almost en- 
tirely engrossed by the clergy. They alone were accustomed to read, to in- 
quire, ana to reason. Whatever knowledge of ancient jurisprudence had been 
preserved, cither by tradition, or in such books as had escaped the destructive 
rage of barbarians, was possessed by them. Upon the maxims of that excel- 
lent system, they founded a code of laws consonant to the great principles of 
equity. Being directed by fixed and known rules, the forms of their courts 
were ascertained and their decisions became uniform and consistent. Nor 
did they want authority sufficient to enforce «fcheir sentences. Excommuni- 
cation and other ecclesiastical censures were punishments more formidable 
than any that civil judges could inflict in support of their decrees. 

It is not surprising, then, that ecclesiastical jurisprudence should become 
such an object of admiration and respect,, that exemption from civil juris- 
diction was courted as a privilege, ana conferred as a reward. It is not sur- 
prising that, even to a rude people, the maxims of the canon Jaw should 
appear more equal and just than those of the Hi-digested jurisprudence which 
directed all proceedings in civil courts. According to me latter, the differ 
enccs between contending barons were terminated, as in a state of nature, 
by the sword; according to the former, every matter was subjected to tbe de- 
cision of laws. The one, by permitting judicial combats, left chance and force 
to be arbiters of right or wrong, of truth or falsehood; the other passed 
mdgroent with respect to these by the maxims of equity, and the testimony 
of witnesses. Any error or iniquity in a sentence pronounced by a baton to 
whom feudal jurisdiction belonged, was irremediable, because originally it was 
subject to tbe review of no superior tribunal; the ecclesiastical law esta- 
blished a regular gradation of courts, through all of which a cause might be 
carried by appeal, until it was determined by that authority which was held 
to be supreme in the church. Thus the genius and principles of the canon 
law prepared men for approving those three great alterations in the feudal 
jurisprudence which I have mentioned. But it was not with respect to these 

K ' ts alone tot the canon law suggested improvements beneficial to society. 

Ly of the regulations, now deemed the barriers of personal security, or the 
safeguards of private property, are contrary to the spirit, and repugnant to 
the maxims, of the civil jurisprudence known in Europe during several 
centuries, and were borrowed from tile rules and practice of the ecclesiastical 
Courts. By observing the wisdom and equity of tbe decisions in these courts, 
men began to perceive the necessity either of deserting the martial tribunals 
of the barons, or of attempting to reform them* (24) * . 

TIL The revival of the knowledge and study of tbV&omau law co-operated 
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with the causes which I have mentioned, in introducing: more JiastRad liberal 
ideas concerning the n&lure of g^ernmonf, and the lutmffiktraticd of justice. 
Among the calamities which the devastations of the barbarians who broke m 
uponme empire bought upon mankind, mt of the greatest was their over- 
tfeimg the system of Roman jurispradenee, the jKmlest n^ument of the 
wisdom of that great people formed to Subdue and to govern the world. The 
bars and regulations of a dviffised community were repugnant to the manners 
and ideas of these fierce invaders. They had respect to objects of which a 
rude, people had no conception ; and were aadani Ato a state hi society with 
which they were entirely unacquainted. Tor tM reason^ wherever they 
settled, the Roman jurisprudence soon sunk into oblivion, and lay buried for . 
some centuries under the load of those institutions which the inhabitants of 
Europe dignified with the name of laws. Rut towards the middle of the 
twelfth century, a copy of Justinian’s Pandects was accidentally discovered 
in Italy. By that tune, the state of society was so ftvr advanced, and the 
ideas of men so much enlarged and improved by the occurrences of several 
centuries^ during which they had continued in political union, that they were 
struck with admiration of a system which them ancestors could not compre- 
hend. Though they had not hitherto attained such a degree of refinement' as 
to acquire from the ancients a relish for true philosophy or speculative science ; 
though they were still insensible, in a great degree, to the beauty mid elegance 
of classical composition: they were sufficiently qualified to judge with re- 
spect to the merit of their system of laws, m which ail the points most 
interesting to mankind were settled with discernment,, precision, and equity. 
All men of letters studied this new science with eagerness ; and within a few 
years after the discovery of the Pandects, professors of civil law were ap- 
pointed, who taught it publicly in most countries of Europe. 

The elects of having such an excellent model to study and to imitate were 
immediately perceived. Aten, aa soon as they were acquainted with fixed 
and general laws, perceived the ^vantage, of them, and became impatient to 
ascertain the principles and forms by which judges should regulate their 
decisions. Such was the ardour with which they carried on an underiaking 
of so great importance to society, that, before the close of the twelfth eeu- 
tury, the feudal law was reduced into a regular system ; the code of canon 
law was enlarged and methodized ; and the loose uncertain customs of dif- 
ferent provinces or kingdoms were collected and arranged with an order and 
accuracy acquired from the knowledge of Roman jumprudence. In some 
countries of Europe the Roman law was adopted aj* subsidiary to their own 
municipal law ; and all cases to which the latter did not extend were decided 
according to the principles of the former. In others, the maxims as well as 
'forms of Roman jurisprudence, mingled imperceptibly with the laws of the 
country, and had a powerful, though less sensible influence in improving and 
perfecting them. (25) 

These various improvements in the system of juritprudenefe, and adminis- 
tration of justice, occasioned a change in maimers, of great importance and 
of extensive effect. They gave rise to a distinction of professions ; they 
obliged men to cultivate different talents, and to akn at different accomplish- 
ments, m order to qualify themselves for the various departments and func- 
tions which became necessary in society. 41 Among uncivilized nations, there 
iriSmt one profession honourable, that of arms. All the ingenuity and vigour 
of the human mind are exerted in acquiring military skill or address. The 
functions of peace are few and simple, and require no particular course of 
education or of study as a preparation for discharging them. This was the 

+ 1,H 1 * * 

41 Jta. Fargnaaon’s Essay ©a the History of Civil Society; part iv. sect. i. 
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state of Europe during sewewd desfcwrfes. Every a soMIcsf, 

wsoroed any other oecapata; he was taught' no aeientt-M. j 

even his exercises and pmtme* mm 4$m of martM Ste did 

the judicial character, which persons of nA were alone ahtriedto 
assume, demand any degree of knowledge beyond that which such uaa&utored 
soldiers possessed. To reeoBeet a few traditionary csastoms whkh taBe had 
confirmed, and rendensd respectable: to mark outthe Msts of halite with one 
fotaahty ; to observe the issue of the combat; and to pronomiee whether it 
had been conducted according to the laws cf anas, included evmytMng that 
a baron, who acted as a jtf&ae, found it necessary to mwlmstami ; • 

\ Bat when the forms of legal proceedings were fixed, when t m rates of 
decision were committed to writing, and collected into a body, law became* 
science, the knowledge of which required a regular course of study, together 
with long attention to the practice of courts. Martial and illiterate nobles 
had neither lemtre nor foeliimtion to undertake a task so laborious, as well 
as so foreign from all the cocmpatioas which they deemed ent^ertaming, or 
suitable to tl^ir rank. They gradually relinquished their places in courts of 
justice, where their ignorance exposed them to contempt. They became 
weary of attending to the discussion of case®, which grew too intricate for 
them to comprehend. Not only the judicial; determination of points winch 
were the subject of controversy, but the conduct of all legal business and 
transactions, was committed to persons trained by previous study and appli- 
cation to the knowledge of Jaw* An order of men, to whom their fmW- 
citrzens had daily recourse for advice, and to whom they looked up for de- 
cision in their most important concerns, naturally acquired consideration and 
influence in society* They were advanced to honours which had been con- 
sidered hitherto as the peculiar rewards of military virtue. They were for 
trusted with offices of the highest dignity and most extensive power. Thus, 
another profession than that of arms came to be introduced among the laity, 
and was reputed honourable. The functions of civil life were attended to. 
The talent® requisite for discharging them were cultivated. A new road was 
opened to wealth and eminence. The arts and virtues of peace were placed 
in their proper rank, and received their due recompense. (26) 

VU1 While improvements, so important with respect to the state of so- 
ciety and the administration of justice, ^nuiusdly made progress in Europe, 
sentiments more liberal and generous llad begun to animate the nobles. 
These were inspired by the spirit of chivalry, which, though. considered, com- 
monly, as a wild institution, the effect of caprice, and the source of extra- 
vagance, arose naturally from the state of society at that period, and had a 
very serious influence in refining the manners of the European nations. The 
feudal state was a state of almost perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy, during 
which the weak and unarmed were exposed to insults or injuries. The power 
of the sovereign was too limited to prevent these wrongs : and the adminis- 
tration of justice too feeble to redress them. The most effectual protection 
against violence and oppression was often found to be that which the valour 
and generosity of private persons afforded. The same spirit of enterprise 
which had prompted so many gentlemen to take arms in defence of th^pp- 
pressed pilgrims m Palestine, incited olhers to declare themselves the patrons 
and avengers of injured inuocence at home. When the final 1 reduction of the 
Holy Land under the dominion of infidels put an end to these foreign expe- 
ditions, the tetter was the only employment left for the activity and courage 
of adventurers. To check the insolence of overgrown oppressors; to rescue 
the helpless from captivity; to protect or to avenge women, orphans, and 
ecclesiastics, who could not bear arms in their own defence; to redress 
wrongs, and to remove grievances, were deemed aefoof the highest prowess 
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and merit.. Valour, humanity, courtesy, justice, honour, were the character- 
istic quahfcies of chivalry. To these was added religion, which mingled itself 
with fc^ry passion and instituiim during the middle ages, and, by infusing a 
large proportion of enthusiastic zeal gave them such force as carried them 
to romantic excess* Men were trained to knighthood by a Jang previous 
discipline; they were admitted into the order by solemnities no less de- 
vout than pompous ; every person of noble birth courted that, honour; it was 
deemed a distinction superiorio royalty ; ana monarebs were proud to receive 
it from the hands of private gentlemen* 

This singular institution, m which valour, gallantry, and religion, were so 
strangely blended was wonderfully adapted to the taste and genius of martial 
nohles : and its effects were soon visible in their maimers. War was carried 
on with less ferocity, when humanity came to be deemed the ornament, of 
knighthood no less than courage. More gentle ana polished manners were 
introduced, when courtesy was recommended as the most amiable of knightly 
virtues. Violence and oppression decreased, when it was reckoned meritorious 
to check and to punish them. A scrupulous adherenoe/to trqth, with the 
most religious attention to fulfil every engagement, became the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a gentleman, because chivalry was regarded as the school 
of honour, and inculcated the most delicate sensibility with respect to those 
points. The admiration of these qualities, together with the high distinctions 
and prerogatives conferred on knighthood in every part of Europe, inspired 
persons of noble birth on some occasions with a species of military fana- 
ticism, and led them to extravagant enterprises. But they deeply imprinted 
on their minds the principles of generosity and honour. These were 
strengthened by everything that can affect the senses or touch the heart. 
The wild exploits of those romantic knights who sallied forth in quest of 
adventures are well known, and have been treated with proper ridicule. 
The political and permanent effects of the spirit of chivalry have been less 
observed. Perhaps the humanity which accompanies all the operations of 
war, the refinements of gallantry, and the point of honour, the three chief 
circumstances which distinguish modem from ancient manners, may be 
ascribed in a great measure to this institution, which has appeared whimsical 
to superficial observers, but by its effects has proved of gTeat benefit to 
mankind. The sentiments which chivalry inspired, had a wonderful influence 
on manners and conduct during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. They were so deeply rooted, that they continued to 
operate after the vigour and reputation of the institution itself began to 
decline. Some considerable transactions recorded in the following history 
resemble the adventurous exploits of chivalry, rather than the well-regu- 
^tated operations of sound policy. Some of the most eminent personages, 
whose characters will be delineated, were strongly tinctured with this ro- 
mantic spirit. Francis I. was ambitious to distinguish himself by all the 
qualities of an accomplished knight, and endeavoured to imitate the enter- 
prising genius of chivalry in war, as well as its pomp and courtesy during 
peace. The fame which the French monarch acquired by these splendid 
actions, so far dazzled his more temperate rival, that he departed on some 
occasions from Ms usual -prudence ana moderation, and emulated Francis in 
deeds of prowess or of gallantry. ( 27 ) 

< IX. The progress of science, ana the cultivation of literature, had con- 
siderable effect in changing the manners of the European nations, and intro- 
duces? that civility and refinement by which they are now distinguished; At 
the fame when their empire was overturned, the Romans, though they had 
lost that correct taste which has rendered the productions of their ancestors 
standards of excellence, and models of imitation for succeeding ages, still 
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preserved their love of letters, and cultivated the arts with great ardour* 
But rude barbarians were so far from being struck with any admiration of 
these unknown accomplishments, that they despised them. They were net 
arrived at that state of society, when those faculties of the human mind 
which have beauty and elegance for their objects begin to' unfold themfcdves. 
They were strangers to most of those wants and desires which are the parents 
of ingenious invention ; and as they did not comprehend either the merit 
or utility of the Roman arts, they destroyed the monuments of them, with an 
industry not inferior to that with which their posterity have since studied 
to preserve or to recover them. The convulsions occasioned by the settle- 
ment of so many unpolished tribes in the empire ; the frequent as well as 
violent revolutions in every kingdom which they established ; together with 
the interior defects in the form of government which they introduced, 
banished security and leisure, prevented the growth of taste, or the culture of 
science, and kept Europe, during several centuries, in that state of igno- 
rance which has been already described. But the events and institutions 
which 1 have enumerated produced great alterations in society. As soon as 
their operation, in restoring liberty and independence to one part of the com- 
munity, began to be felt ; as soon as they began to communicate to all the 
members of society some taste of the advantages arising from commerce, 
from public order, and from personal security, the human mind became 
conscious of powers which it did not formerly perceive, and fond of occu- 
pations or pursuits of which it was formerly incapable. Towards the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, we discern the first symptoms of its awaken- 
ing from that lethargy in which it had been long sunk, and observe it turning 
with curiosity and attention towards new objects. 

The first literary efforts, however, of the European nations in the middle 
ages were extremely ill-directed. Among nations, as well as individuals, 
the powers of imagination attain some degree of vigour before the intellectual 
faculties are much exercised in speculative or abstract disquisition. Men 
arc poets before they are philosophers • the^ feel with sensibility, and de- 
scribe with force, when they ha^e made but little progress in investigation or 
.casoning. The age of Homer and of Hesiod long preceded that of Thales or 
of Socrates. But, unhappily for literature, our ancestors, deviating from this 
course which nature points out, plunged at once into the depths of abstruse 
and metaphysical inquiry. They had been converted to the, Christian faith 
soon after they settled in their new conquests. But they did not receive it 
pure, the presumption of men had added to the simple and instructive 
doctrines of Christianity the theories of a vain philosophy, that attempted 
to penetrate into masteries, and to decide questions which the limited facul- 
ties of the human mind are unable to comprehend or to resolve. These ovfcr- 
curious speculations were incorporated with the system of religion, and came 
to be considered as the most essential part of it. As soon, then, as curiosity 
prompted men to inquire and to reason, these were the subjects which first 
presented themselves, and engaged their attention. The scholastic theology, 
with its infinite train of bold disquisitions, and subtile distinctions concerning 
points which are not the object of human reason, was the first productions 
the spirit of inquiry, after it began to resume some degree of activity and 
vigour in Europe. It was not, however, this circumstance alone that gave 
such a wrong turn to the minus of men, when they began again to exercise 
talents which they had so long neglected Most of the persons who at- 
tempted to revive literature in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had re- 
ceived instruction, or derived their principles of science from the Greeks m 
the eastern empire, or from the Arabians in Spain and Africa. < Both these 
people, acute and inquisitive to excess, bad corrupted those sciences which 
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they oiflirntfeed. The former Tmitacd theology ft system, of flpeoulerfwe 
m of endless wtawte lat^r^ct^mmae^d tophU^- 
soS^ft spirit Of metaphysiesa *ad tedious subtlety. VuMty these 
amm the persons who first ajmiM *o tcienee were awoked an a maae of 
Sicafe mmdrie s. Instead ofStowL* their fancy to tafee its .mfcnraj 
S to pretae tmdh works of mve^tion.as ^ht have fflg^ed thmr taste 
Si itfiSdtheir sentimeuts; instead Of ojdtivftfittg those 
SmSfe and render it comfortable ; they were Mtered by m^honfcy, they 
•were led astray by example, and wasted whole force of teir. genius 
in snecubdaons as uploading as they wore diffiow. , . ,, , 

But fruitless and id-directed as these speeuktions were, to 
►use! and then boldness interested, the human nunf, ardour 1*5P 
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itoh men pnmned those unjnrifciAg studies was w&omahing- GvmmtfMQ- 
soohvwas never cultivated, in any enlightened age, with more aeal. bcnoois, 
Win 7 the model Of those instituted by Otetemagtte, were openedm ewy 
outhedmi, and almost in every monastery of note. €c*fieges and univerwtms 
were erected and formed into eomimmito or eorporat W> f^ crncd h * jW; 
own laws, and invested with separate and extensive pmsdiction over their 
own members, ^regular course of studies was planned : m**» ot great 
value were conferral on masters and scholars ; academical titles and honours 
of various kinds were invented as a recompense for both. J*or was it m tnc 
schools alone that superiority in seienoe led to reputation and authority ; it 
became an object of respect m life and advanced such as acquired it to a rank 
of no ineonsideiabk eminence. Allured by all these advantages, an HteredLble 
number of students resorted' to those new seats of learning. and crowded 
with eagerness into that new path which was open to fame and extinction. 

But how considerable soever these first efforts may appear, there was one 
circumstance which prevented the effects of them from bemg as extensive 
as they naturally ought to liave been. All five languages m Europe, during 
the period under review, were barbarous ; they were destitute of elegance, 
of force, and even of perspicuity. N o attempt had been hitherto -made to mi- 
prove or to polish them. The Latin tongue was consecrated by t)te church 
to religion: custom, with authority scarcely km sacmi, had .appropriated 
it to literature. Ail the sciences cultivated in the twelfth and "thirteenth 
centuries were taught in Latin; all books with respect to them were written 
in that language. It would have been deemed a degradation of any important 
subject to nave treated of it in a modem language. This confined science 
within a very narrow circle ; the learned alone were admitted into the temple 
of knowledge; the gate was shut against all, others, who were suffered to 
remain involved in their former darkness mid ‘ignorance. . 

But though science was thus prevented, during several ages, from diffusing 
itself through society, and its influence was much circumscribed ; the pro- 
gress wtiicb it made may be mentioned, nevertheless, among the great causes 
which contributed to introduce a change of manners into Europe. Ine 
ardent though ill-judged spirit of inquiry which I have described, occasioned 
a fermentation of mind that put ingenuity and invention in motion, and gave 
them vigour. , It led men to a new employment of their faculties, which they 
found to be agreeable as well as interesting. It accustomed them to exermes 
and occupations which tended to soften their manners, and to give them 
* some relhlh for the gentle virtues, peculiar to people among whom science has 
been cultivated with success. (28) , 

‘5L* The progress of commerce had considerable influence in polishing the 
maimers of the European nations, and in establishing among them order, 
equal laws, and humanity. The wants of men, in the original and most simple 
state of society, are so few, and their desires *o limited* that they rest con- 
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they can add to these by their own rude tttdustiy. 3&ey tym up eupeiff cities 
tp dispose ol and few necessities that demand a supply. fkea^Ijfctie com- 
munity subsisting on its own domestic tffeoek, and satisfied with k, is cite 
little acquainted with the states around it, or at vmwm mw | hm* . $ 0 . 

chrfy and manners must be considerably impjpovei ®ad prariskms-muri 
be made for public order and personal seewiy, before 
can take plane between different nations. Wo find, ueoewngiy, tJnat tbe mrst 
effect of the settlement of the barbarians % the entire, vm to divide tb*»e 
*■ ^nations which the Eomaai power had united. Europe was broken into many 
separate communities. The intercourse between these divided states mmm 
almost entirely during several centuries. Navigation was daqgjerous in seas 
infested by pirates ; nor could strangers trust to a frigidly reception ha %e 
ports of unciy|bssed nations. Ev en between distant parts of^he same king- 
dom, the coumr&ncation was rare and difficult. The kwless ‘rapine of ban- 
ditti, together with the avowed exactions of the nobles, scarcely less for- 
midable and oppressive, rendered a journey of any length a perilous enterprise. 
Fixed to the spot in which they resided, the greater part <rf the inhabitants 
of Europe lost, in a great measure, the knowledge of remote regions, and 
were unacquainted with their names, their situations, their climates, and their 
commodities. (2,9) 

Various causes, however, contributed to revive the spirit of commerce, and 
to renew, in some degree, the intercourse between different nations, Tlhe 
Italians, by their connexion with Constantinople, and other cities of the 
Greek empire, had preserved in their own country considerable relish for the 
precious commodities und curious manufactures of the East. They qomimmi- 
caled some knowledge of these to the countries contiguous to Italy; But 
tlds commerce being extremely limited, the intercourse which it occasioned 
between different nations was not considerable^ The crusades* by leadmg 
multitudes from every corner of Europe into Asia, opened a more extensive 
communication between the East and West, which subsisted fpr two cen- 
turies; and though the object of these expeditions was conquest and not 
commerce; though the issue of them proved as unfortunate as the motives 
for undertaking them were wild and enthusiastic, their commercial effects, as 
hath been shown, were both beneficial and permanent. During the continu- 
ance of the crusades, the great cities in Italy, and in other countries of 
Europe, acquired liberty, and together with it such privileges as rendered 
them respectable and independent communities. Thus in every state there 
was formed a new order of citmens, to whom commerce presented itself -as 
their proper object, and opened to them a certain path’ to wealth and con- 
sideration. Soon after the close of the holy war, themariner-s compass was 
invented, which, by rendering navigation more secure, encouraged it to become 
more adventurous, facilitated the communication between remote nations, and 
brought them nearer to each other. 

The Italian states, during the same period, established a regular commerce 
with the East in the ports of Egypt, and drew from thqnee all the rich 
products of the Indies. They introduced into their own territories manu- 
factures of various kinds, and carried them on with great ingenuity and 
vigour. They attempted new arts ; and transplanted from warmer climates, 
to which they had been hitherto deemed peculiar, several natural productions 
which now furnish the materials of a lucrative and extended commerce. All 
these commodities, whether imported from Asia, or produced by4ieir own 
skill, they disposed of to great advantage among the other people of Europe, 
who began to acquire some taste for an elegance in living unknown to their 
ancestors, or despised by them. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
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the commerce of Europe was almost entirely in the hands of the Italians, 
more commonly known m those ages by the name of lombards. Companies 
or societies of lombard merchants settled in every different kingdom. Tiiey 
weretaken under the immediate protection of the several governments. They 
cloyed extensive privileges ana immunities. The operation of the ancient 
barbarous laws concerning strangers, was suspended with respect to them. 
They became the carriers, the manufacturers, and the bankers or ail Europe. 

; While the Italians, in the south of Europe, were cultivating trade with 
such industry and success, the commercial spirit awakened m the north 
towards the middle of the thirteenth century. As the nations around the 
Baltic were, at that time, extremely barbarous, and infested that sea with/ 
their piracies, the cities of Lubec and Hamburgh, soon after they began to 
open some trade with these people, found it necessary io enter into a league 
of mutual defence. They derived such advantages from this union, that other 
towns acceded to their confederacy, and, in a short time, eighty of the most 
considerable cities scattered .through those extensive countries which stretch 
from the bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Kliine, joine^in the famous 
Hanseatic league, which became so formidable, that its alliance was courted 
and its enmity was dreaded by the greatest monarcks. The members of t his 
powerful association formed the first systematic plan of commerce known in 
the .middle ages, and conducted it by common laws enacted in their general 
assemblies. They supplied the rest of Europe with naval stores, and pitched 
on different towns, the most eminent of which was at Bruges in Flanders, 
where they established staples in which their commerce was regularly carried 
on. Thither the Lombards brought the productions of India, together with 
the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged them for the more bulky but not 
less useful commodities of the north. The Hanseatic merchants disposed of 
the caigoes which they received from the Lombards, in the ports of the Baltic, 
or earned them up the great rivers into the interior parts of Germany. 

This regular intercourse opened between the nations in the north and south 
of Europe, made them sensible of their mutual want s, and created such new 
and increasing demands for commodities of every kind, that it excited among 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands a more vigorous spirit in carrying on the 
two great manufactures of wool and flax, winch seem to have been consider- 
able in that country as early as the age of Charlemagne. As Bruges became 
the centre of communication between the Lombard and Hanseatic merchants, 
the Flemings traded with both in that city to such extent as well as advantage, 
as spread among them a general habit of industry, which long rendered Flan- 
ders and the adjacent provinces the most opulent, Uie most populous, and 
best cultivated countries in Europe. 

Struck with the flourishing state of these provinces, of which he discerned 
the true cause, Edward III, of England endeavoured to excite a spirit of in- 
dustry among his own subjects, who, blind to the advantages of their situa- 
tion, and ignorant of the source from which opulence was destined to flow 
intp their country, were so little attentive to their commercial interests, as 
hardly to attempt those manufactures, the materials of which they furnished 
to foreigners. By alluring Flemish artisans to settle in his dominions, as well 
as by many wise laws for the encouragement and regulation of trade, Edward 
ware a beginning to the woollen manufactures of England, and first turned 
the active and enterprising genius of his people towards those arts which ' 
have raised the English to the highest rank among commercial nations. 

This ijicrease of commerce, ana oflntercourse between nations, how incon- 
siderable soever it may appear in respect of their rapid and extensive pro- 
gress during the last ana present age, seems wonderfully great when we 
compare it. with the state of both in Europe previous to the twelfth century. 
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It did not fail of producing great ejects. Commerce tends to ^irtsarbff those 
prejudices which maintain distinction and animosity between nations. It 
semens and polishes the manners of men. It unites them by one of the 
strongest of aQ ties, the desire of supplying their mutual wants. It disposes 
them to peace, by establishing in every state an order of citizens bound by 
their interest b be the guardians of public tranquillity. As soon as the 
commercial spirit acquires vigour, and begins to gain an asoendant in any 
society, we discover a new genius in its policy* its alliances, its wars, ana 
„ its negotiations. Conspicuous proofs of this occur in the history of the 
Italian, states, of the Hanseatic league, and the cities of the Netherlands 
during the period under review. In proportion as commerce made its way 
into the different cowries of Europe, they successively turned their atten- 
tion to those objects, and adopted those maimers which occupy and distin- 
guish polished nations, (30) 


SECTION II. 

VIEW OP THE PROGRESS OP SOCIETY IN EUROPE WITH RESPECT TO THE COM- 
MAND OP THE NATIONAL PORCE REQUISITE IN POREIGN OPERATIONS, ' 

% 

Improved State of Society at the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century— The Concentration 
of Resources in European States— The Power of Monarch#; their Revenues and Armies 
— Affiirs of different States at first entirely Distinct— Progress of Combination— Toss 
of Continental Territory by the English — Effects upon the French Monarchy— Growth 
of Standing Armies, and of the Royal Prerogative under Louis XI. — His Example 
imitated in England and in Spain — The Heiress of Burgundy — Perfidious Conduct of 
Louis XL towards her — Her Marriage with Maximilian, Archduke of Austria— In- 
vasion of Italy by Charles VIII.— The Balance of Power— Use of Infantry in Armies— 
League of Cambray against Venice. 

Such are the events and institutions which, by their powerful Operation, con- 
tributed gradually to introduce regular government and polished manners in 
the various nations of Europe. When we survey the state of society, or the 
character of individuals, at the opening of the fifteenth century, and then 
turn back to view the condition of both at the time when the barbarous 
tribes, which overturned the Roman power, completed their settlement in 
their new conquests, the progress which mankind had made towards order 
and refinement will appear immense. 

Government, however, was still far from having attained that stole, in 
which extensive monarchies act with the united vigour of the whole com- 
munity, or carry on great undertakings with perseverance and success. 
Small tribes or communities even in their rudest state, may operate in con- 
cert, and exert their utmost force. They are excited to act, not oy the distant 
objects or the refined speculations which interest or affect men in polished 
societies, but by their present feelings. The insults of an enemy kindle re- 
sentment; the success of a rival tnbe awakens emulation: these passions 
communicate from breast to breast, and all the members of the community, 
with united ardour, rush into the field in order to gratify their revenge, or 
to acquire distinction. But in widely-extended states, such as the great 
kingdoms of Europe at the beginning of the fifteenth century, where there ia 
little intercourse between the dislant members of the community, and wnere 
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emffife m t e«rieroiswi& requires preyfottetw^ and long ^patarien*, nothing 
cm *ma&-.wul WK&Jtatih their united simjPb hat the riMute command of a 
despot, 'tk the powerful ia&aence of regular pohey. (Atlte former, the vast 
«^pfea»inthe Baot&re mexaaapie ; the. kresfet foie mandate of the sovereign 
roaches the inask remote prownoea s of h& dominions, and’ pempefo whatever 
number of his subjects he is pleased to summon to follow Ms tftSaawfodL Hie 
of JEmopfy m the present am, are an instance of the fatter ; the 
pmm, by the less vi&tenfe Jbut m fess effectual operation of hm and a wcJT- 
ragM^cd gov^^ent, k> en^sd to^ awl himself oHhe wbole^ fcaree of his 

efforts* '♦ 

But, d tk& opening of the fifteenth century, the iwftical constitution in 
all the kingdoms of Eouopft was mj different from 'either of those states 
of government. The several monarens, though they had somewhat enlarged 
the boundaries of prerogative by successful encroachments on the immunities 
and privileges of the nobility, were possessed of an authority extremely- 
limited. t The laws and interior police of kingdoms, though much improved by 
the various events and regulations which I have enumerated, were still feeble 
and imperfect. In every country, a numerous body of nobles, who con- 
tinued to be formidable notwithstanding the various expedients employed 
to depress them, watched all the inotioiis of their sovereign with a, jealous 
attention, which set bounds to his ambition, and either prevented his forming 
schemes of extensive enterprise, or obatimcted the execution of them. 

The ordinary revenues of every prince were so extremely small as to be 
inadequate to any great undertaking. He depended for extraordinary sup- 
plies on the good-will of Ms subjects, who granted them often with a reluctant, 
and. always with a sparing hand. 

As the revenues of princes were inconsiderable, the armies winch they could 
bring into the field were unfit for long and effectual service. Instead of 
being able to employ troops trained to skill in anus, and to military subor- 
dination, by regular discipline, momarcks were obliged to depend on such 
forces as their vassals conducted to their standard m consequence of their 
military tenures. These, as they were bound to remain under antis only for 
a short time, could not march far from their usual place of residence, and 
being more attached to the lord of whom Ikey held than to the sovereign 
whom they served, were often, as much disposed to counteract as to for- 
ward hi* schemes. Iftor were fcliey, even ii they had been more subject 
to the command o£ the monarch, proper instruments to carry into execution 
any great and arduous enterprise. The strength of an army^ formed either 
for conquest or defence, lies m infantry. To the stability ana discipline of 
their legions, consisting cliieffy of infantry, the Romans, during the times of 
the republic, were indebted for their victories; and when their descendants, 
forgetting the institutions which had led them to universal dominion,, so 
for altered their military system a» to place their principal* confidence in a 
numerous cavalry, the undisciplined impetuosity of the barbarous nations, 
who fought mostly on foot, sufficient, as I have already observed*, to 
emamme them. These nations, soon, alter they settled in their new conquests* 
imhssmicted by the fatal error <d the Romans, rdfimpn&hed the customs of 
thdk mseeste, and converted the chief force of their armies into cavalry. 
Among the Romans this bhang®, was occasioned by the effeminacy of their 
troops* who 1 could not mdvm the fatigues erf service, which their more 
viitimc mad hardy arresters had sustained with mm. Among the peoxde 
who the new luoiiMeliks into, which Europe was divided, this 

iimovaribaia military discipline seems to have flowed from the pride of the 
nobles, who, iwormag to mingle with pusaatm of mforioi; rank, aimed at 
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» battik md m it alone depended the fate of every aotion. He in&ffriy?, cm* 
leefced from tic dregs and refuse of the people, iB armed and worsediscfg&ied, 
was almost of noaciammti 

As these rircam^axices ordered tie operations of patticular kmedoans 
less considerable and less vigorous, so they long kept the princes of Europe 
from giving such attention to the schemes and transactions of their neigh- 
bours as might lead them to form any regular system of public security. 
They were, of^onseqmmce, prevented from uniting in oonfwleraey, or from 
acting with concert, in. order to establish such a distribution and. balance of 
power as should hinder any state from rising to a superiority which might 
endanger the general Mhenfcy and impendence. During several centuries, 
the nations of Europe appear to have considered themselves as separate 
societies, scarcely ccninoctcd together by any common interest, and little 
concerned in each other’s affairs or operations. An extensive commerce did 
not afford them an opportunity of observing and penetrating into the schemes 
of every different state. They had not amtofesodoas residing constantly in 
every court, to watch and give early intelligence of all its motions. The 
expectation of remote advantiiges;, or the prospect of distant and contingent 
evils, was not sufficient to excite nations to take arms. Such only as were 
within the sphere of immediate danger, and unavoidably exposed to injury 
or insult, thought themselves interested in any contest,, or bound to take 
precautions for their own safety. 

Whoever records the transactions of any of the mow considerable European 
states, during the two last centuries, must write the history of Europe, to 
various kingdoms throughout that period have been formed into one great 
system, so closely united, that each holding a determinate station, the oper- 
ations of one are so felt by all, as to influence their counsels and regulate 
their measures. But previous to the fifteenth century, unless when vicinity 
of territory rendered tit© occasions of discord frequent and unavoidable* or 
when national emulation fomented or embittered the spirit of hostility, the 
affairs of different countries are seldom interwoven with each othet. Ik each 
kingdom of Europe great events and revolutions happened, which the other 
powers beheld with almost the same indifference as if they had been unmfr'- 
resfccd spectators, to whom the effect of those transactions could never extend. 

During the violent struggles between France and England, and notwith- 
standing the alarming progress which was made towards rendering one prince 
the master of both these kingdoms, hastily one measure, which <m be eep- 
sidered as the result of a sagacious mid piudent policy, vm formed in ©refer 
to guard against am event so fatal to Europe. The dukea of Burgundy and 
Bretagne* whom thefr situation would not permit to remain nentirai, engaged, 
it is true, in the contest ; but in taking their part, they seem rathek to nave 
followed the impulse of their passions, than to have been guidfid by any just 
discernment of the danger which threatened themselves and the tr«siqwilnty<jf 
Europe. The other princes, seemingly unaffected by the alternate successes 
of the contending parties, left them to decide the quarrel by themselves; or 
interposed only by feeble and ineffectual negotiations. 
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Notwithstanding the perpetual hostilities in which the various kingdoms 
of%am were engaged during several centuries, and the successive occurrences 
which Visibly tended to unite ; that part of the continent into one great 
monarchy, the princes of Europe harifiytpok any step, from which we may 
conclude that they gave a proper attention to that important event. They 
permitted a power to arise imperceptibly,' and to acquire strength there, 
which soon became formidable to all its neighbours. 

Amidst the violent convulsions with which the spirit of domination in 
the see of Home, and the turbulent ambition of the German nobles, agitated 
the empire, neither the authority of the popes, seconded by all their artifices 
mad intrigues, nor the solicitations of the emperors, could induce any of the 
powerful monarchs in Europe to engage in their quarrel, or to avail them- 
selves of many favourable opportunities of interposing with effect and ad- 
vantage. * , 

This amazing inactivity, during transactions so interesting, is not to be 
imputed to any incapacity of discerning their political consequences. The 
power of judging with sagacity, and of acting with vigour, is 'the portion of 


they did not adopt that salutary system which teaches modem politicians 
to take the alarm at the prospect of distant dangers, which prompts them 
to check the first encroachments of any formidable power, and which renders 
each state the guardian, in some degree, of the rights and independence of 
all its neighbours, this was owifig entirely to such imperfections and disorders 
in the civil government of each country, as made it impossible for sovereigns 
to act suitably to those ideas which the posture of affairs and their own ob- 
servation must have suggested. 

But during the course of tlie fifteenth century, various events happened 
which, by giving princes more entire command of the force in their respective 
dominions, rendered their operations more vigorous and extensive. Incon- 
sequence of this, the affairs of different kingdoms becoming more frequently 
as well as more intimately connected, they were gradually accustomed to act 
in concert and confederacy, and were insensibly prepared for forming a system 
of policy, in order to establish or to preserve such a balance of power as 
was most consistent with the general security. It was during the reign of 
Charles the Fifth that the ideas on which this system is founded first came to 
be fully understood. It was then that the maxims by which it has been 
uniformly maintained since that era were universally adopted. On this 
account a view of the causes and events which contributed to establish a 
plan of policy more salutary and extensive than any that has taken place in 
the conduct of human affairs, is not only a necessary introduction to the 
followingwork, but is a capital object in the history ot Europe. 

The first event that occasioned any considerable alteration in the arrange- 
ment of affairs in Europe was the annexation of the extensive territories 
which England possessed on the continent to the crown of France. While 
the English were masters of several of the most fertile and opulent provinces 
in France, and a great part of its most martial inhabitants was bound to 
follow their standard, an English monarch considered himself rather as the 
rival, than as the vassal of the sovereign of whom he held. The kings of 
France, circumscribed and thwarted in their schemes and operations by an 
adversary no less jealous than formidable, durst not enter upon any enterprise 
of importance or of difficulty. The English were always at hand, ready to 
oppose them. They disputed even their right to their crown, and being able 
to penetrate, with ease, into the heart of the kingdom* could arm against 


men oi every age. me monarens who reigned in tne ainerent Kingdoms 
of Europe during sevetal centuries were not blind to their particular interest, 
negligent of the public safety, or strangers to the method of securing both. If 
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them those very hands which ought to have been employedin their defence. 

France, dismembered ard^mwed, could uot ?ttak° its' proper sNdonm 
the system of Europe. But the death of Henry Y. of England, happily lor 
France, and not unfortunately for his own country, delivered the French 
from the calamity of having a foreign master seated on their throne. , Tim 
weakness of a long minority, the dissensions in the English court, together 
with the unsteady and languid conduct which these occasioned afforded the 
French a favourable opportunity of recovering the territories which they had 
lost. The native valour of the French nobility heightened to an enthusiastic 
confidence by a supposed interposition of heaven in their behalf, conducted 
in the field by skilful leaders, and directed in the cabinet by a prudent 
monarch, was exerted with such vigour and success, during this favourable 
juncture, as not only wrested from the English then new conquests, but 
stripped them of their ancient possessions in France, and reduced them 
withm the narrow precincts of Calais and its petty territory. 

As soon as fb many considerable provinces were reunited to their dominions, 
the kings of France, conscious of this acquisition of strength, began to form 
bolder schemes of interior policy, as well as of fovcign operations. They 
immediately became formidable to their neighbours, who began to fix their 
attention on their measures and motions, the importance of which they fully 

S erceived. From this era, France, possessed of the advantages which it 
erives from the situation and contiguity of its territories, as well as from 
the number and valour of its people, rose to new influence in Europe, and 
was the first power in a condition to give alarlh to the jealousy or fears of the 
states around it. 


Nor was France indebted for this increase of importance merely to the re- 
union of the provinces which had been torn from it. A circumstance 
attended the recovery of these, which, though less considerable, and less 
observed, contributed not a little to give additional vigour and decision to 
all the efforts of that monarchy. During the obstinate struggles between 
France and England, all the defects of the military system tinder the feudal 
government were sensibly felt. A war of long continuance languished when 
carried on by troops bound and accustomed to keep the field only for a short 
time. Armies composed chiefly of heavy -armed cavalry were unfit either for 
the defence or the attack of the many towns and castles which it became 
necessary to guard or to reduce. In order to obtain such permanent and 
effective force as became requisite during these lengthened contests, the kings 
of France took into their pay considerable bands of mercenary soldiers, 
levied sometimes among their own subjects, and sometimes in foreign 
countries. But as the feudal policy provided no sufficient fund for such ex- 
traordinary service, these adventurers were dismissed at the dose of every 
campaign, or upon any prospect of accommodation ; and having been little 
accustomed to the restraints of discipline, they frequently turned their arms 
against the country which they had been hired to defend, and desolated it 
with cruelty not inferior to that of its foreign enemies, 

A body of troops kept constantly on foot, and regularly trained to military 
subordination, would have supplied what was wanting m the feudal consti- 
tution, and have furnished princes with the means 01 executing enterprises 
to which they were then unequal. Such an establishment, however, was so 
repugnant to the genius of feudal policy, and so incompatible with the privi- 
leges and pretensions of the nobility, that during several centuries no monarch 
was either so bold or so powerful as to venture on any step towards introducing 
it. At last Charles Vil , availing himself of the reputation which he had 
acquired by his successes against the English, and Taking advantage of the 



them security against: these sew instruments of? destruction The aurviee of 
infantry rose again into esteem* and victories were gained, and conquests 
made,, dbiefiy lay their cfibrts. The nobles and their military tenants, though 
sometimes summoned to the held, according to ancient form, were considered 
as m onflaunbranee upa the troops with which they acted,, and warn viewed 
with contempt by soldiers accustomed to the vigorous and steady operations 
of regular service. 

Thus the regulations of Charles the Seventh, by establishing the first 
standing anny known in Europe, occasioned an important revolution in its 
affairs and policy. By taking from the nobles the sole direction of the national 
military forces which had raised) them to such high authority and importance, 
a deep wound was given to the feudal aristocracy, in that part where its 
power seemed to he most complete* 

France^ by forming this body of regular troops, at a time when there was 
hardly a squadron or company kept in-, constant pa*p k any other pact of 
Europe, acquired such advantages over its neighbours, either in attack or de- 
fence* that seff-presmatiom.naade it necessary for thernte imitate its example. 
Mercenary troops were introduced into all the considerable kingdoms on the 
continent. They gradually became the only force that was employed 

or trusted. It has long been the chief object of policy to increase and to 
support them. It has long been the great aim of princes and mmktura to 
discredit and to annihilate all other means of national activity or defence.. 

As the kings of France pot the start of other powers in establishing a 
military force in their doimaihms, which enabled them to carry on foreign 
operations with mesreyigour, and to greater extent,, so they were the first who* 
efteetualiy broke the feudal aristoeraey, and humbled the great vassals of tee 
crown, who, by their exorbitant: power, had long circumscribed tee royal 
prerogative^mthia very naoow limits, and had rendered all tee dforte of the 
monarchs of Europe inconsiderable. Many things concurred to undemke, 
gteuaaUy, tlie power of the feudal aristocracy m France. The wealth and 
property of the nobility" were greatly kapabeu dimag the long wars which 
thelckkdom was obliged, to maintain with the Ezndisk The extraordinary 
zeal with which they exerted themselves in defence of their couaufery against 
its ancient enemies, exhausted entirely the fortunes of mm groat fmxdm^ 
As almost every province in the: kingdom was, in its turn, tee seat of war, the 
lands of others wc© exposed to the depredations of the enemy, wore ravaged 
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by te mercenary treotsfwtech towr asete^' Mred ommlmtofa'mftb 
nito pay* fflrw«».’ desolated wisto* rag® stott" was® tetrmjfciw tylfv ptete , 
in Merest teaisasastes. At te same tee) te necessities d? gtreenimeufc 
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and other wmte» fete* by atete caste, sank ante in tee, andtose 

revenues of a fief were temeAfer bete tlm $m wtob |Uw yieto& 
Baring ter contesto with the Btete »■ which® general®' Mobility courted 
ew static** where danger appeared; «r tester could to gtete mm? ' 
famines <d ante became ertmett, mi their flefe warn rented to the omwm 

Oter fiefey m a Jbng course or yearn M to teato heirs, rniwemimiuk 

among ten, were dutestod by prefuae dbaates ’to te chereft, mt were 
broken and split by the snceession of mmole eoftateral heirs. 1 * 

teonrate by these manifest symptoms- of fete© in that b<My which he 
waked j to depress; Charles TO., daring, the feat mitmd of peace with 
England, made: several effects towards- establishing 1 tb®> regal prerogative on 
the rums of tlnTaristocrswey. Bat his obiigatiouwto the nobles were so many, 
as tel a» mote te their service in mejswerkf the kingdom re splendid, 
as Bettered i t necessary for him to proceed with moteatim dad caution. 
Such, however, was the aufctoeity which te erew» had acquired % the pro- 
grass- of its arms against the English* and m uomh was the power of the 
nttb&ity diminished, that; without any opposition* he* soon mack innovations 
of great consequence m the ootetutbn, lie not only established that for- 
rMd&bta body of regular troops* which has been mentioned, but be was the 
first monarch of Stance who; by his royal edilt, without the emmmeme c£ 
the statcs-genuraf of the kingdom* levied m mii^mdmory subsidy on his 
people. Me prevailed likewise with his subjects to render several tees per- 
petual; which had formerly been imposed occasionally, and exacted daring A 
short time* By means of all these innovation^ Ire acquired such an increase 
of power; and extended his premgative so far beyond its- attest limits* that, 
frani being the meat dependent pmme who had ever sat upon the throne of 
Bmace 7 hie cauie to possess* during live latter years of his reign*, a degree of 
authority which none of his predecessors had enjoyed for several agm* 

That phot of humbiuig the nobility which Charles* Began to execute, his son 
Louis XL earned on with a totelter spirit and with greater success. Lute 
was formed by nature to be at tyrant ; ami at whatever period he had been 
called to areeari the throne; his reign* must tee abounded with schemes to 
oppress Ms people, and to render his own power absolute. Subtle, mxfeeKng, 
cruel; a stranger to every principle of integrity, and regardless of deoeraey* 
he scorned ail the restraints which a sense of honour* or (lie desire of feme* 
imposes even upon ambitious men. Sagacious, at the same time* to H&oetM 
what he; deemed Ms true interest, and influenced by that alone, he was ca- 
pable of pursuing it with a persevering industry, and of adhering to it with* 
alternate spirit* from which no object gouM diwart*, and m 1 anger could 
dter Mm 

The maarime of Ills administration wore as profound m they wore fatal to 
the piivifeges of toe nobility, fto fitted all the departments of gavaaawte 
with new men* and often with persons whom he called' from the lowest as 
tel as the most despised 1 functions in Ufa, and raised at pteamne to stations 
of great power or tmst. These were his only confidants* w&ora he consulted 
in wrumg to ptamTte to whom fie coitettoithe eseeuMcn of them; while 

1 Boulaiimlliers, Hiatoire de Goaveroement de France* Lettre xii. 

1 Biter© de Kranve par Vaify et Villaret* torn, xv. 381*< Mbo^ 3S9 ; tarn- xvl &«& 
Variations de la Monarchic H'rau^oiSe* tom, iii. 162. 
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the nobles, accustomed to be the companions, the favourites, and the ministers 
of their sovereigns, were treated with such studied and mortifying neglect, 
if they would not submit to follow a court in which they appeared with- 
out any shadow of their ancient power, they were obliged to retire to their 
cshtles, where they remained unemployed and forgotten. Not satisfied with 
having rendered the nobles of less consideration, by taking out of their hands 
the sole direction of affairs, Louis added insult to neglect ; and, by violating 
their most valuable privileges, endeavoured to degrade the order, and to 
reduce the members of it to the same level with other subjects. Persons 
of the highest rank among them, if so bold as to oppose his schemes, or so 
unfortunate as to awaken the jealousy of his capricious temper, were perse- 
cuted with rigour, from which all who belonged to the order of nobility had 
hitherto been exempt; they were tried by judges who had no right to take 
cognisance of their actions, and were subjected to torture, or condemned to 
an ignominious death, without regard to their birth or condition. The people, 
accustomed to see the blood of the most illustrious personages shed by the 
hands of the common executioner, to behold them shut up itfmungeons, and 
carried about in cages of iron, began to view the nobility with less reverence 
than formerly, and looked up with terror to the royal authority, which seemed 
to have humbled or annihilated every other power in the kingdom. 

.. At the same time, Louis, being afraid that oppression might rouse the 
nobles, whom the rigour of his government had intimidated, or that self- 
preservation might at last teach them to unite, dexterously scattered among 
them the seeds of discord, and industriously fomented those ancient ani- 
mosities between the great families, which the spirit of jealousy and emula- 
tion, natural to the feudal government, had originally kindled, and still kept 
alive. To accomplish this, all the arts of intrigue, all the mysteries and re- 
finements of his fraudulent policy, were employed, and with such success, 
that at a juncture which required the most strenuous efforts, as well as 
the most perfect Union, the nobles never acted, except during one short sally 
of resentment at the beginning of his reign, either with vigour or in concert. 

As he stripped the nobility of their privileges, he added to the power and 
prerogative of the crown. In order to have at command such a body of 
soldiers as might be sufficient to crush any force that his disaffected subjects 
could draw together, he not only kept on foot the regular troops which his 
father had raised, but, besides augmenting their number considerably, he took 
into his nay six thousand Swiss, at that time the best-disciplined and most 
formidable infantry in Europe. 5 From the jealousy natural to tyrants, he 
confided in these foreign mercenaries, as the most devoted instruments of 
oppression, and the most faithful guardians of the power which he had 
usurped. That they might be ready to act on the shortest warning, he, during 
the latter years of Ids reign, kept a considerable body of them encamped in 
one place. 4 

Great funds were requisite, not only to defray the expense of this additional 
establishment, but to supply the sums employed in the various enterprises 
which the restless activity of Ids genius prompted him to undertake. But 
the prerogative that his father had assumed of levying taxes without the 
concurrence of the states-general, which he was careful not only to retain, 
but to extend# enabled him to provide, in some measure, for the increasing 
charges of government. 

What his prerogative, enlarged as it was, could notfrumish, his address 
procured. lie was the first monarch in Europe who discovered the method 

s M&n. de Comines, tom. i. 3G7. pan. Hist, de la Milice Franchise, tom. i, 18 2* 

* ftldm, de Com. tom, i. 881. 
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of managing those great assemblies, in which the feudal policy had tested 
the power of granting subsidies and of imposing taxes. He first taught other 
princes, the fatal art of beginning their attack on public liberty, by corrupting 
the source from which it should fiow. By exerting all his power and address 
in influencing the election of representatives, by bribing or overawing the 
members* and by various changes which be artfully modem the form of then- 
deliberations, Louis acquired such entire direction of these assemblies, that, 
from being the vigilant guardians of the privileges and property of the people, 
he rendered them tamely subservient towards promoting the most odious 
measures of his reign . 4 As no power remained to set bounds to his exactions, 
he not only continued all the taxes imposed by his father, but he made great 
additions to them, which amounted to a sum that appeared astonishing to 
his contemporaries . 4 

Nor was it the power alone or wealth of the crown that Louis increased ; 
he extended its territories by acquisitions of various kinds. He got posses- 
sion of Eousillon by purchase ; Provence was conveyed to him by the will of 
Charles de Anjou ; and upon the death of Charles the Bold, he seized with 
a strong hand Burgundy and Artois, which had belonged to that prince. 
Thus, during the course of a single reign, France was formed into one com- 
pact kingdom, and the steady unrelenting policy of Louis XL. not only 
subdued the haughty spirit of the feudal nobles, but established a species of 
government, scarcely less absolute or less terrible than eastern despotism. 

But, fatal as his administration was to the liberties of his subjects, the 
authority which he acquired, the resources of which he became master, and 
his freedom from restraint in concerting his 'plans *as well as in executing 
them, rendered his reign active and enterprising. Louis negotiated in all 
the courts in Europe ; he observed the motions of all his neighbours ; be 
engaged, either as principal or as an auxiliary, in every great transaction ; his 
resolutions were prompt, his operations vigorous ; and upon every emergence 
he could call forth into action the whole force of his kingdom. From the 
era of his reign the kings of France, no longer fettered and circumsoribed at 
home by a jealous nobinty, have exerted themselves more abroad, have formed 
more extensive schemes of foreign conquests, and have carried on war with a 
spirit and vigour long unknown ui Europe. 

The example which Louis set was too inviting not to be imitated by other 
princes, llenry YIJL as soon as he was seated on the throne of England, 
formed the plan of enlarging his own prerogative by breaking the power of 
the nobility. The circumstances under which he undertook to execute it 
were less favourable than those which induced Charles VII. to make the same 
attempt ; and the spirit, with which he conducted it was veij different from 
that of Louis XI. Charles, by the success of his arms against the English, 
by the merit of having expelled them out of so many provinces, had esta- 
blished himself so firmly in the confidence of his people, as encouraged hint 
to make bold encroachments on the ancient constitution. The daring genius 
of Louis broke through every barrier, and endeavoured to surmount or to 
remove every obstacle that stood in his way. But Henry held the sceptre by 
a disputed title ; a popular faction was ready every moment to take arms 
against him *, and after long civil wars, during which the nobility had often 
displayed their power in creating and deposing kings, he felt that the regal 

8 Mdm. de Comin. tom. i. 136. Cliron. Scandal ibid. tom. ii. p. 71. 

• JM6m. de Coro. tom. i. 834. Charles VII. levied ttuies to the amount of 1,800,000 
francs; Louis XI. raised 4,700,000. The former bad in pay 9,000 cavalry and 16,000 
infantry ; the latter augmented the cavalry to 13,000, and tiiejnfantty to 2 5,000. Ibid, 
tom. l 384. 
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authority had k&m *© niteh rtetxed, and that he evened iato possession 
of* s® mute ahrifibed, as #ende«ed it necessary 4o owrgr ou 

and mmim a# violent exertion. flkendeavourfed 
,ia>iiwmbd that l&nmdahie aferusteure, telnte he durst not^fetate V open 
iwce. Ilk ateteaes, though cautioteaud atewin tto oprotaoa^^fliife w# 



iftwamg the teteg power ‘df the commons j by enocmraging popuktion, 
MMtee, mid ec«nm€>roe; by to >M» subjects, during a dong reign, 

tfe enjoyment of the blessings which flow taw the 'arts of peace ; te accus- 
toming them to an administration of government, under which the Jaws 
ymt easaouted with steadiness and vigour ; he made imperceptibly consider- 
able aKerations in the English constitution,, and transmitted to his successor 
authority so extensive, as rendered him* one of the most absolute monarchs 
am Europe, and capable of tlie greatest and most vigorous efforts. 

Ik Spain, the union of all its crowns % the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; the glory that they acquired by 'the conquest of ?Granada, which 
brought the, odious dominion erf the Moors to a period : the command of 
tee great armies which it had been necessary to keep long on foot, in order 
to accomplish this ; -the wisdom and steadiness of their administration ; and 
the address with which they availed themselves of every incident that oc- 
curred to humble the nobilitv, and to extend their own prerogative, con- 
flated in raising these mmiaieteto <sute eminence and authority, as none of 
their predecessors had ever enjoyed. Ihough several causes, which shall be 
explained in another place, prevented tboir attaining the same powers with, 
the kings of iPrancc and England, and preserved the feudal constitutioiiioiigor 
entire in Bpain, their great abilities supplied the defects of their prerogative, 
mid improved with such dexterity ail the advantages which they possessed, 
that Ferdinand carried on his foreign operations, which were very extensive, 
wdti\ ;extraordmaty vigour and effect. 

While these princes were thus enlarging the boundaries of prerogative, 
and taking such steps towards rendering their kingdoms capable of acting 
with union and force, events occurred which cfdled them forth to exert the 
new powers which they had acquired These engaged them in such a series 
*rf enterprises and negotiations, that the affairs of all the considerable 
nations mi Europe came to be insensibly interwoven with each other ; and a 
great political system was gradually formed, which grew to be an object of 
universal attention. 

The flrst event which merits notice, on account of its influence in pro- 
ducing this change in the state of Europe, was the marriage of the daughter 
ofCbarles the Bold, the sole heiress of the House of Burgundy. For some 
years before ter father's death, she liad been considered as the apparent 
jucoessor to bis territories, and /Charles had made proposal cfl’ marrying 
ter to several different princes, with a view of alluring them, by that offer, 
teiavour the schemes which his restless ambition was continually forming. 

; ; Shis rendered jthe alliance with her an object of general attention; and 
kU the advantages of acquiring possession of her territories, the most opulent 
'at that time, and the best cultivated of any on this side of the Alps, were per- 
fectly understood. As soon, then us the wiiiinoly death of Charles opened 
tte succession, the eyes of all the princes in Europe were turned towards 
|&cy, and they felt themselves deeply interested in the choice which she 
was about do make of the person on whom tee would bestow that rich 
inheritance. 


sect, n.} towabjds mm or xmvmm. |f 

Louis XL from whose kingdom weed of the prcmnaes iddte she pos- 
sessed hfid been dismembered, ma whose donanfons stnteohed b long tee 
frontier <d her territories, bad evmy inducement k© court te dttwe. . Se 
had^bkeTOe, a good titeyto ex^et Jke iar«WKaWe recej^tkn of mp m- 

who was the vassal M his crown, ami deseended fnoirSte ftp! bkod «f 
France. There Were only two projK^cms, which foe could make 

with propriety. The one was the marntae M tee dauphin, the other teat 
of the count of Aagcwkmc, amemoe of 4eM«4 with teas' h«n»>B Qf Star- 
gundy. By the former he would Wemnexo&tei hertortteries to 
and have rendered France at osm tee .most respeotaWe momiAf In Skwpe. 
But the great disparity of age between tec two parties, iftary *tem$ twenty 
and the dauphin onlymgbt years old: theavowea resolution of the FJbiangs, 
not to choose a master .possessed of anchpowca: as might enable him to ten 
schemes dangerous to their liberties ; together with their dread of fading under 
the odious and oppressive government of Low, were^bstades in tee way 
of executing ^his plan, winch it was in vain to think of sunaonnting. 3Jv 
the hitter, the accomplishment >t£ which anight have been atteimed with 
ease, Mary having discovered some inclination to a match with the count of 
Angonleme , 7 Louis would have prevented the domimous of thehouse Of Bur- 
gundy from being conveyed ton rival power, and in return for such asplendid 
estabtislimeut for the count of Angouleme, he must have obtained, or would 
have extorted from him, concessions highly beneficial to the crown »cf France. 
But Louis had been accustomed so long to the intricacies of a crooked and 
insidious policy, that he could not be satisfied with what was obvious and 
simple ; and was so loud of artifice land refinement,' .that he came fo consider 
these rather as an ultimate abject, than, merely as the means ofpemducting 
affairs. From this principle, no less than from his unwillingness to aggran- 
dize any of his own subjects, or from his desire of oppressing the Hoi^e of 
Burgundy, which he hated, he neglected the course .which a prinoe leasable 
and artful would have taken, and fofiowed one more suited to his own genius. 

Tie proposed to render himself, by force of anus, inaster of those provinces, 
which Mary held of the crown of France, and even to push bis conouests 
into her oilier territories, while he amused, her -with insisting contimmlly on 
the impracticable match with the dauphin. In prosecuting this plan he 
displayed wonderful talents and industry, and exhibited such scenes of 
treachery, falsehood, and cruelty, as are amazing even in the history of Louis 
XI. Immediately upon the death of Charles, lie put his troops in xnotion,and 
advanced towards trio Netherlands. Be ooirupted the kadiag inen in the 
provinces of Burgundy and Artois, and seduced them to desert their sovereign, 
lie got admission into some of the frontier towns by bribing the governors ; 
the gates of others were opened .to him in oonsequenoe of his intrigues with 
the inhabitants. He negotiated with Mary ; and, in order to render her 
odious to her subjects, he betrayed to them her most important secrets. 
Be carried on a private correspondence with /the two ministers whom she 
chiefly trusted, and then communicated the letters which he bad received fern 
them to the states of Flanders, who, enraged at their perfidy, brought them 
immediately to trial, tortured them with extreme cruelty, ana, unmoved by 
the tears and entreaties of their sovereign/ who knew and approved of all 
that the ministers had done, they beheaded them m her presence.* 

While Louis, by his conduct, unworthy 4 )f a g*ea& monarch, was securing 
tee possession of Burgundy^ Artois, mi tee towns ^n the Somme, tee states 

* 7 Mdm.de 0nmin«s,hJ&& 

1 Mtfm. de Confines, Jiv. v.chap 15 , p»'&08^A& 
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of Flanders carried on a negotiation with the emperor Frederic III., and 
contended a treaty of marriage between their sovereign and his son Maxi- 
mifiaa. archduke of Austria. The illustrious birth of that prince, as well as 
%W high dignity of which he had the prospect, rendered, the alliance 
honourable for Mary, while, from the distance of his hereditary territories, 
and the scantiness of his revenues,. Iris power was so inconsiderable, as did 
not excite the jealousy or fear of the Flemings. 

Thus Louis, by the caprice of his temper, and the excess of his refine- 
ments, put the Souse of Austria in possession of this noble inheritance. By 
this acquisition, the foundation of the future grandeur of Charles V. was 
hud ; and he became master of those territories, which enabled him to carry 
on his most formidable and decisive operations against France. Thus, too, 
the same monarch who first united the interior force of France, and established 
it on such a footing as to render it formidable to the rest of Europe, con- 
tributed, far contrary to liis intention, to raise up a rival power, which, 
during two centuries, has thwarted the measures, opposed the arms, and 
checked the progress of liis successors. + 

The next event of consequence in the fifteen tli century was the expedition 
of Charles VIII. into Italy. This occasioned revolutions no less memorable ; 
produced alterations, both in the military and political system, which wore 
more immediately perceived : roused the states of Europe to bolder efforts ; 
and blended their affairs and interests more closely together. The mild ad- 
ministration of Charles, a weak but generous prince, seems to have revived 
the spirit and genius of the French nation, which the rigid despotism of 
Louis XI. his father, had depressed, and almost extinguished. The ardour 
for military service, natural to the French nobility, returned, and their young 
monarch was impatient to distinguish his reign by some splendid enterprise. 
While he was uncertain towards what quarter lie should turn his arms, the 
solicitations and intrigues of an Italian politician, no less infamous on 
account of his crimes than eminent for his abilities, determined liis choice. 
Ludovico Sforza, having formed the design of deposing his nephew, the duke 
of Milan, and of placing himself on the ducal throne, was so much afraid of a 
combination of tne Italian powers to oppose this measure, and to support 
the injured prince, with whom most of them were connected by blood or 
alliance, that he saw the necessity of securiug the aid of some able protector. 
The king of France was the person to whom he applied ; and without dis- 
closing his own intentions, he laboured to prevail with him to march into 
Italy, at the head of a powerful army, in order to scb,e the crown of Naples, 
to which Charles had pretensions as heir of the house of Anjou. The, right 
to that kingdom, claimed by the Angevin family, had been conveyed to Louis 
XI. by Chanes of Anjou, count of Mayne and Provence. But that sagacious 
monarch, though he took immediate possession of those territories of which 
Charles was really master, totally disregarded his ideal title to a kingdom, 
over which another prince reigned in tranquillity, and uniformly declined 
involving himself in the labyrinth of Italian politics. His son, more adven- 
turous, or more inconsiderate, embarked eagerly in this enterprise ; and, 
contemning all the remonstrances of his most experienced counsellor, pre. 
pared to carry it on with the utmost vigour. 

The power which Charles possessed was so great, that he reckoned 
himself equal to this arduous undertaking. His father had transmitted to 
him such an ample prerogative, as gave him the entire command of his king- 
dom ; He himself had added considerably to the extent of his dominions, by 
with the heiress of Bretagne, which rendered him master 
'of thatpwmnoe, the last of the great fiefs that remained to be annexed to the 
crowm'ie soon assembled forces which he thought sufficient; and so 
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impatient was be io enter on bis career as a conqueror, that, taMftcmg 
what was real for what was chimerical, he restored Rousilion to SerdinaS^ 
and gave up mart of his father's acquisitions in Artois to Ma^nuliat^ with a 
view of inducing these princes not to molest France while he was carrying 
on his operations in Italy. * 

Jkt so different were the efforts of the states of Europe in tlm fffteenfli 
oentnry, from those which we shall behold in the course of this history, that 
the army with which Charles undertook this great enterprise did not exceed 
twenty thousand men. The train of artillery/however, the ammunition, and 
warlike stores of every kind provided for its use, were so considerable, as 
to bear some resemblance to the immense apparatus of modem war . 9 

When the French entered Italy, they met with nothing able to resist them. 
The Italian powers having remained, during a long period, undisturbed by 
the invasion of any foreign enemy, had formed a System with respect to 
their affairs, both in peace and war, peculiar to themselves. In order ^ to 
adjust the interests, and balance the power, of the different states into which 
Italy was divided, they were engaged in perpetual and endless negotiations 
with each other, which they conducted with all the subtlety of a refining and 
deceitful policy. Their contests in the held, when they had recourse^ to 
arms, were decided in mock battles, by innocent and bloodless victories. 
Upon the first appearance of the danger which now impended, they had re- 
course to the arts which they had studied, and employed their utmost 
skill in intrigue in order to avert, it. But this proving ineffectual, their 
hands of effeminate mercenaries, the only military force that remained in the 
country, being fit only for the parade of service, were terrified at the aspect 
of real war, and shrunk at its approach. The impetuosity of the French 
valour appeared to them irresistible. Florence, Pisa, ana Home, opened 
their gates as the French army advanced. The prospect of this dreadful 
invasion struck one king of Naples with such panic terror, that he died (if 
we may believe historians) of the fright. Another abdicated his throne from 
the same pusillanimous spirit. A third fled out of his dominions, as soon as 
the enemy appeared on the Neapolitan frontiers. Charles, after marching 
thither from the bottom of the Alps, with as much rapidity, andafdmost as 
little opposition, as if he had been on a progress through his own dominions, 
took quiet possession of the throne of Naples, and intimated car gave law to 
every power in Italy. 

Such was the conclusion of an expedition, that must be considered as 
the first great exertion of those new powers which the princes of Europe 
had acquired and now began to exercise. Its effects were no less consider- 
able, than its success had been astonishing. The Italians, unable to resist 
the impression of the enemy who broke in upon them, permitted him to hold 
on bis course undisturbed. They quickly perceived that no single power, 
which they could rouse to action, was an equal match for a monarch, who 
ruled over such extensive territories, and was at the head of such a martial 
people ; but that a confederacy might accomplish what the separate members 
of it durst not attempt. To this expedient, the only one that remained to 
deliver or to preserve them from the yoke, they had recourse. , WBfle 
Charles inconsiderately wasted lus time at Naples m festivals and triumphs 
on account, of his past successes, or was fondly dreaming of future conquests 
in the East, to the empire of wliich lie now aspired, they formed against him 
a powerful combination of almost all the Italian states, supported oy the em- 
peror Maximilian, .and Ferdinand, king of Aragon. The union of so many 
powers, who suspended or forgot all their particular animosities, that they 

* Meztfray, Hist, tom, it 777, 
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might ac^in eottcexi against an enemy who had become formidable to them, 
all mmkmiei, Charles from his tho^gJiUessaeonnty. He saw now bo prospect 
at samy but in returning to France. Aanraty of thirty thousand mat, aa&am- 
the tribes, was ready to obstruct his mate ; atm thoughthe French, 
with a daring courage, which more than countervailed their inferiority in 
masher, broke through that great body, and gained a victory, which opened 
mitbrir monarch a safe passage into hia<>wn territories, he was stripped erf ah 
Ida oonauests in Italy in as short t» time m it had taken to acquire them ; and. 
the political system, in same appearance as Wore 

Ids invasion* ' - 

The sudden and derisive effieet of ^yd^ooirflferiesucy seems to have iarianicted 
the princes andstateamem of Italy aamuch a& the irruption of the French had 
disconcerted and alarmed them. They had extended, on this mcmxm, to tho 
affhira of Europe, the maxims of that political science which had hitherto 
been applied only, to regulate the operations erf the petty state inthrir own 
country. They had discovered the method of preventing any moaaroh feom 
rising to such a degree of power, as was inconsistent wife the general 
liberty ; and had manifested the importance of attending to that groat secrets 
in modem policy, the preservation of a proper distribution of power among 
all the members of the system into which the states of Europe are formed. 
During all the wars of which Italy from that time was the theatre, and 
amidst the hostile operations which the imprudence of Louis XII. ana the 
ambition of Ferdinand of Aragon earned on in that country, with little, inter- 
ruption, from the close of the fifteenth century to that period at which the 
subsequent history commences,* the maintaining a proper balance of power 
between the contending parties-, became the groat object of attention to the 
statesmen of Italy. Nor was the idea confined to them. Self-preaeiwation 
t might other powers to adopt it. It grow* to be fashioiuvble and universal 
From this era we can trace the progress of tliat intercourse between nations, 
which has linked the powers of Europe so closely together; and can discern 
the, operations of that provident policy which, during peace, guards against 
remote and. contingent dangers; and, in war, has prevented rapid and de- 
structive qgnqucsrts. 

This was not the only effect of the derations which the great powers of 
Europe carried on in Italy. They contribut ed to render general such a change, 
as the French had begun to make in the state of their troops ; and obliged 
all the princes, who appeared on this new theatre of action, to put the military’ 
force of thrir kingdoms on an establishment similar to that of France. When 
the seat of war came to be remote from the countries which maintained the 
contest, the service of the feudal vassals oeas*'d to be of any use ; and the 
necessity of employing soldiers regularly trained to arms, and kept in con- 
riant pay, came at once to be evident. W hen Charles VllL marched into 
Italy, Ida cavalry was entirely composed of those companies of gendarmes, 

* embodied by Charles VII, and eontimied by Louis XL; his infantry con- 
! slated partly of Swiss. hired of the Cantons, and partly of Gascons, armed 
■ and disciplined after toe Swiss model. To these Louis All. added a body of 
Germans, well, known in the wars of Italy by the name of tic black bauds. 
But neither of these mcmarchs made any account of the feudal militia, or ever 
had recourse to that military force which, they might have commanded. in virtue 
of thc aarient institutions in their kingdom. Maximilian. and Ferdinand, as 
soon a&they began to act in Italy, employed similar instruments, and trusted 
the execution of their plans entirely to mercenary troops. 

This innovation in the military system was quickly followed by another, 
which the custom of employing Swiss in the Italian wars was the occasion of 
introducing. The arms and discipline of the Swiss were different from those 
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of oteev Ihiropeitti nations. Buying tbm long and ^^gg^s m defeneo 

of then* liberties against the house «£ Juistriag whose «wes. fite those m $ 
other mmmmhb princes, - consisted ch*e% of b^vy-ame# the 

Swiss font that their poverty and tie small number of genfefapfenipjMdh^ 
in their country, at that tine barren and ill ©dtivaied, put it out of their 
power to Jb ring mo the field any body of horse capable of faring the enemy. 
Necessity oompelkd them to place all the® confidence in infmitry; and m 
order to render it capable of withstanding the. shock of cavafa tidy gave 
the soldiers breast-plates and helmets as defensive m mom, with tong 

spears, halberts, and heavy swords, as weapons of offence. Theyihtiimd/ihem 
into large battalions, rouged in deepaud Close array, a© that they oonldjpmsent 
on every side atemidabfe front to the enemy* The »dwt«a ram 
no impression on the solid strength of msk a body. M repuked the Austrians 
in all their attempts to conquer Swisserknd. it broke file Burgmidtm gen- 
darmerie, which was scarcely ioibrkar to that of France, either in mmm or 
reputation ; and when first called to act in Italy, it bore dewxvbyiteitr©- • 
sistible hum* every enemy that attempted to oppose it These repeated 
proofs of the decisive effect, of infantry, exhibited on such conspicuous occa- 
sions, restored that service to reputation, and gradually re-e.4ahlished the 
opinion, which had been long exploded, of its superior importance in file 
operations of war. But the glory which the Swiss had acquire^ having in- 
spired them with such high ideas of their own prowess and consequence, as 
frequently rendered them mutinous and insolent, the. princes who employed 
them became weary of depending on the caprice of foreign mercenaries, and 
began to turn their attention towards the improvement <2 their national in- 
fantry. w 

The German powers having the command of men, whom nature has en- 
dowed wit h that steady courage and persevering strength which form them 
to be soldiers, soon modelled their troops in such a manner that they vied 
with the Swiss both in discipline and valour. 

The Trench inonarelis, though more slowly, and with greater difficulty, oe- 
cufdomed the impetuous spirit of their people to subordimtion mid discipline; 
and were at such pains to render their national infantry respectable, that as 
early as the reign of Louis XJL several gentlemen of high rank had. so far 
abandoned their ancient ideas, as to condescend to enter into teat service. 11 

The Spaniards, whose situation made it difficult to employ any other th m 
their national troops in the southern parts of Italy, which was the chief 
scene of their operations in that country, not ouly adopted the Swiss disci- 
pline, but improved upon it, by mingling a proper number of soldiers, armed 
with heavy muskets, m their battailous ; and thus formed that famous body 
of infantry, which, during n century and a half, was the admiration and terror 
of all Europe.. The Italian states gradually diminished the number of their 
cavalry, ana, in imitation of their more powerful neighbours, brought the 
strength of i heir armies to consist in foot-soldiers. J'rom this period the 
nations of Europe have carried on war with forces more adapted to cver-y 
species of service, more capable of acting in every* country, ana better fitted 
both for making conquers, and for preserving tliem; ' '»* ■ 

As their efforts in Italy led the people oi Europe to these, improvements 
in the art of war, they gave them likewise the first idea of the expense with 
which it is accompanied when extensive or of long continuance, and accus- 
tomed every nation to the burden of such impositions as are necessary for 
supporting it W hile the feudal policy subsisted in full vigour, while armies 

10 MaelunvcTsj Art of War, b, ii. chap, il p. 451. 

11 Braniorno, tom. x, p. 18. M&n. hs Ftefcnranges, 148. 
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were composed of military vassals called forth to attack some neighbouring 
power, and to perform, in a short campaign, the services which they owed to 
their sovereign, the .expense of war was extremely moderate. A small subsidy 
enabled a prince to nkin and to finish Sis greatest military operations. But 
when Italy became the “theatre cm which the powers of Europe contended for 
superiority, the preparations requisite for such a distant expedition, the pay 
of armies kept constantly on foot, their , Subsidence in a foreign country, the 
sieges to be undertaken, and the towns to be defended, swelled live charges 
of war immensely, and, by creating demands unknown in less active times, 
multiplied* taxes in every kingdom. The progress of ambition, however, was 
so rapid, and princes extended their operations so fast, that it was impossible 
at first to establish funds proportional to the increase of expense which these 
occasioned. When Charles VIII. invaded Naples, the sums requisite for 
carrying on that enterprise so far exceeded those which France had been 
accustomed to contribute for the support of government, that before he 
’reached the frontiers of Italy, his treasury Was exhausted, and the domestic 
resources, of which his extensive prerogative gave him the cqjnmand, were 
at an end. As he durst not venture to lay any new imposition on his people, 
oppressed already with the weight of unusual burdens, tbe only expedient 
that remained was to borrow ot the Genoese as much money as might enable 
him to continue his march. But he could not obtain a sufficient stun, without 
consenting to pay annually the exorbitant interest of forty-two livres for every 
hundred that he received ** "We may observe the same disproportion between 
tbe efforts and revenues of other princes, his contemporaries. From this 
period taxes went on increasing^ and during the reign of Charles V. such 
sums were levied in every state, as would have appeared enormous at the close 
of the fifteenth oentury, and gradually prepared the way for the still more 
exorbitant exactions of modem times. 

The last transaction, previous to the reign of Charles Y., that merits at- 
tention on account of its influence upon the state of Europe, is the league of 
Cambray. To humble the republic of Venice, and to divide its territories, 
was the object of all the powers who united in this confederacy. The civil 
constitution of Venice, established on a firm basis, had suffered no consi- 
derable alteration for several centuries ; during winch the senate conducted 
its affairs by maxims of policy no less prudent than vigorous, and adhered to 
these with an uniform consistent spirit, which gave that commonwealth great 
advantage over other states, whose views and measures clianged as often as 
the form of their government, or the person who administered it. By these 
unintermitted exertions of wisdom and valour, the Venetians enlarged the 
dominions of their commonwealth, until it became the most considerable 
power in Italy; while their extensive commerce, the useful and curious 
manufactures which they carried on, together with the large share which they 
had acquired of the lucrative commerce with the East, rendered Venice the 
most opulent state in Europe. 

The power of the Venetians was the object of terror to their Italian neigh- 
bours. Their wealth was viewed with envy by the greatest monarehs, who 
could not vie with many of their private citizens in the magnificence of their 
buildings, in the richness of then dross and furniture, or in splendour and 
elegance of living .* 3 Julius XL. whose ambition was superior, ana his abilities 
equal to those of any pontiff who ever sat on the papal throne, conceived 
the idea of this league against the Venetians, and endeavoured, by applying 
to those passions which I have mentioned, to persuade other princes to join 

/ ' Jl i 18 M<?m. de Comines, lib. vii. c, 5, p, 440. 

• 1 ** Hcliam Oratio apud Goldastum iu Polit, Imperial p. 080. 
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in it. By working upon the fears of the Italian powers, and upon the avarice 
of several monarehs beyond the Alps, he induced thena*ia concurrence with 
other causes, which it is not my province to explain, to form one of the most 
powerful confederacies that Europe had ever beheld, against those haughty 
republicans. * ’ 

The emperor, the king of France, the king of Aragon, tad the pope^ were 
principals in the league of Cambrcy, to which almost all the princes oi Italy 
acceded, the least considerable of them hoping for some share in the spoils of 
a state, which they deemed to be now devoted to destruction. The Venetians 
might have diverted this storm, or have broken its force ; but with a pre- 
sumptuous rashness, to which there is nothing similar in the course of their 
history, they waited its approach. The impetuous valour of the Breach ren- 
dered ineffectual all their precautions for the safety of the republic ; and the 
fatal battle of Ghiarraddada entirely ruined the army on which they relied for 
defence. Julius seized all the towns which they held in the ecclesiastical ter- 
ritories. Ferdinand re-anncjtfd the towns of which they had got possession 
on the coast; of Calabria, to his Neapolitan dominions. Maximilian, at the 
head of a powerful army, advanced towards Venice on the one side. The 
French pushed their conquests on the other. The Venetians surrounded by 
so many enemies, and left without one ally, sunk from the height of pre- 
sumption to the depths of despair; abandoned all their territories on the 
continent ; and shut themselves up in their capital, as their last refuge, and 
the only place which they hoped to preserve. 

This rapid success, however, proved fatal Ao tfye confederacy. The mem- 
bers of it, whose union continued while they were engaged in seizing their 
prey, began to feel their ancient jealousies and animosities revive, as soon as 
they had a prospect of dividing it. When the Venetians observed these 
symptoms of distrust and alieuation, a ray of hope broke in upon them ; the 
spirit natural to their councils returned ; they resumed such wisdom and 
fineness, as made some atonement, for their former imprudence and dejec- 
tion; they recovered part of the territory which they lmd lost ; they appeased 
the pope and Ferdinand by well-timed concessions in their favour ; and at, 
length dissolved the confederacy, wtuoh had brought their commonwealth to 
the brink of ruin. 

Julius, elated with beholding the effects of a league which he himself had 
planned, and imagining that nothing was too arduous for him to undertake, 
conceived the idea of expelling every foreign power out of Italy, and beat all 
the force of his mind towards executing a scheme so well suited to his 
enterprising genius. He directed his first attack against the French, yho, 
on many accounts, were more odious to the Italians than any of the foreigners 
who had acquired dominion in their country. By his activity and address, 
he prevailed on most of the powers, who had joined in the league of Cam bray, 
to turn their arms against the king of France, their former ally ; and engaged 
Henry VI LI., who had lately ascended the throne of England, to favour their 
operations by invading France. Louis XII. resisted all the efforts of this for- 
midable and unexpected confederacy with -undaunted fortitude* Hostilities 
were carried on, during several campaigns, in Italy, on the frontiers of Spain, 
and in Picardy, with alternate success. Exhausted, at length, by the variety 
as well as extent of his operations ; unable to withstand a confederacy which 
brought against him superior force, conducted with, wisdom and acting with 
perseverance ; Louis found it necessary to conclude separate treaties of pca#e 
with his enemies ; and the war terminated with the loss of everything which 
the French had acquired in Italy, except the castle of, Milan, ana a few moon 
siderable towns in that duchy, _ ^ 

The various negotiations carried on during this busy period, and the different 
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_s»©f ^Sie objects at which T , 

,^fens wliidb they tmdertooL as well as the length and ohstiaaoy nl tiie con- 
tat & ihey-eagaged, obliged ten to *xert thmteea witih a vigour 
Vi^j?ePs^rHnfflcc unknown in the preceding ages. -> 

m * ®fese active scenes which the following jfetoary will m the 

variety and importance -of those tensaotions which distingoim the period to 
wiuok it *3ixfcands ; «&e not to ie ascribed solely tothe ambition, to the abftrties, 
nr to the rivafempo£€hMta V, and of iFraneis J. fhe kingdoms of Europe 
had arrived at such a degree xfi improvement m the internal admimsfciwrion of 
government, m& princes had acquired sach command of the'mliinml foroe 
whioh was to be exerted in fbieirn wars, that they were in a condition to 
ewtage the sphere of their opemm& to multiply their claims and pre- 
teBrions, nad to increase the vigour of their ^efforts, Accorj|iiigly the six- 
teenth ceeofcury opened with the certain prospect of its abounding in great and 
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Italy at the Begiimmg of the Sixteenth Century — The Papal Patror— jLlexaridor VI. and 
Julius lI.~*Defocts m Ecclesiastical Govitrumentfe — Venice: iu Bi.se and Progres» ; its 
Naval Power and its Commerce — Florence — Naples and Sicily — ' Contest fur its Crown 
( — Duchy of Milan — Ludovico Sfarzu— Spain, conquered by the Vandals and by the 
’ Moors ; gradually reconquered by the Christians — Marriage of Fei*umand and Isabella 
— The Royal Prerogative — Constitution of Aragon aud ol Gaatiic — Internal Disorders 
— “ The Holy Brotherhood’ 1 — France : its Constitution and Uovcrniuent — The Power 
of its Early Kings — Government becomes purely Monrtruiic&i, Uiough mUained by 
the Nobles und the Parliament — The German Empire— Power of the Nobles and of 
the Clei^—Cantestfl between the Popes and the Emperors — Decline of Imperial Au- 
thovfey— Total Change of Government — Maximilian — The veal Power and Revenues of 
the Emperors contrasted with their Pretensions— Complication of Difficulties— Origin 
of the Tuitisfi Einpire ; its Character— The Janizaries— Salyman. 


Haves® thus emnaierated the principal causes and events, the influence of 
; Which was felt in every part ol Europe, and contributed either to improve 
teeaaaai order and police in its various suites, or to enlarge the sphere of 
their nativity, hygSran# them more entire command of the force with which 
feeign operarionE are earned on - nothing farther seems rotpiisite for pro- 
paring ray readers to enter, with full information, upon'perusiiig the history 
sA C&rlcs V., hut to give a view of the political constitution and form of 
CEV& 4 ^eomaat in each of the nations which acted any considerable part 
during that period, Por as the institutions and events which 1 have endea- 
voured to llfostrote, formed the people of Europe to resemble each other; and 
comfoctedthem from barbarism to refinement, m the same path, mid by nearly 
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©qual efceps; Afeerewere other 'cbtiumlrntm -which occasioned ft diffierence 
in thete political establkbmcHfcs, /and jave rise to those peculiar modes of 
winch have produced such variety in the dnmfttker andgenins 
kfnBrio cft. 1 ■ o « , ,5 

It.dB.4Mi less necessary $0 become acquainted with frfce tetter, flian to k&vc 
Without a difed knowtodge 

and miioBiOf rnvsi mwmmtt in ea<& tftate, a great part of its transactions 
must wfejm altogether mysterious and inexplicable, flheliistoriaws ^par- 
ticular eomitrite^ as ‘they stMom extended their views farther than to the 
jwmmmmb or insiruetkra ofriieir fdtow-^tkens, by whom they might pre- 
stone tjbat dll riiear domestic customs and ihsritnrions were perfectly turner* 
stood, have often neglected to descend into such details With reject to 
liasae, m are fcuflicient to convey to fumgaers Mi light and Mormation 
c<mm 4 ning the ommrrenees which they Mate. But a history. which com- 
prehends the transactions of so many deferent oountiies, would be extremely 
imperfect, without a previous survey of the constitution and pcxlitkai state 
of each* It % ten to knowledge m these, that the reader must draw those 
principles, which will enable him to judge with' discernment, and to decide 
with Mrwtitft wnofaming the conduct of nations. 

A minute detail, however, of the peculiar forms and regulation in every 
country, would kad to deductions of immeasurable length. To scotch out 
the &neat lines which distinguish and characterise each government, is all 
that the nature of my present work will admit Of, and afl that is necessary 
to illustrate the events which it records , . 

At the opening of the sixteenth century, the politick aspect of Italy was 
extanefty different from that of any other part of Europe. Instead of thoso 
extensive monarchies, which occupied the rest of the continent, that delightful 
country was parcel lea out among many small states, each of which pojsesspd 
sovereign ana independent jurisdiction. The only monarchy an Italy was fhiit 
of Naples, Tito dominion of the popes to of a peculiar species, to which 
there is nothing similar either in ancient or modem times. Ik Venice 
Florence, and iteoa, a republican form of government was establishes 
Milan was subject to sovereigns, who had assumed no higher title than that 
of dukes. 

The pope was the first of these powers in dignity and not the least con 
uiderahie by the extent erf his territories. In the primitive church, the juris 
diction of bishops was etjusl and co-ordinate. They derived, perhaps, some 
degree of c*on«dem 1 ion from the dignity of the see In which they presided. 
They pressed, 'however, no real authority or pre-eminence, but what they 
noquirel % superior abilities, or superior sanctify. As Home had so icing 
been tli* seat of empire, and the capital , of the world, its "bishops were on that 
account entitled to respect ■ they received it ; but during several ages they 
received and even claimed nothing more. From these humble beginnings, they 
advanted with saach adventurous and well-directed ambition, t&fc they esta- 
blished a spiritual dominion over the minds and sentiments of men, io which 
nil Euiope submitted with implicit obedience. Their dstim of universMyeri*- 
diction, as heads of thee ehuroh, and their pretensions to ihffidlibility in their 
decdaoits, as snooessors of St, Ikfccr, are as chimerical as they are repugnant 
to the gemti» of the Christian, religion. But on these foundsnions the super- 
stition md «aeduhty of mankind enabled them to erect an boring super- 
structuie. in sfi eoclesfiastirnd controversies, their decisions were received 
as the infallible oracles of truth. Nor was the plenitude of their power con- 
fined sdcly to what was spiritual ; they de&hrotmd mtmmks ; disposed of 
crowns : absolved subjects from the oMienee dnw to their sovermgnfit and 
laid kinjdoms under interdicts. There was not a state in Europe which had 
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not been disquieted fey their ambition ; there was not a ihrooe which they had 
not shaken ; nor a prince who did not tremble at their power. 

Nothing was wanting to render this empire absolute, and to establish it on 
i&:*dins'off all civil authority, but that the popes should have possessed such 
a isgree of temporal power, as was sufficient to second and enforce their 
spiritual decrees. Happily for mankind, at the time when their spiritual 
jurisdiction was most extensive and most revered- their secular dominion was 
extremely limited. They were powerful pontiffs, formidable t at a distance ; 
ml they were petty prmces, without any considerable domestic force. They 
had early endeavoured, indeed, to acquire territory by arts similar to those 
which they had employed in extending their spiritual jurisdiction. Under 
pretence of a donation from Constantine, and of another from Charlemagne 
or his father Pepin, they attempted to take possession of some towns ad- 
jacent to Home. But these donations were fictitious, and availed them little. 
The benefactions, for which they were indebted to the credibility of the Norman 
adventurers, who conquered Naples, and to the superstition of the Countess 
Matilda, were real, and added ample domains to the holy see. % 

But the power of the popes did not increase in proportion to the extent of 
territory which they had acquired. In ike dominions annexed to the holy see, 
as well as in those subject to other princes in Italy, the sovereign of a state 
was far from having the command of a force which it contained. During the 
turbulence and confusion of the middle ages, th* powerful nobility, or leaders 
of popular factions in Italy, had seized the government of different towns ; 
ana, after strengthening their fortifications, and taking a body of mercenaries 
into pay, they aspired at independence. The territory which the church had 
gained was filled with petty fords of this kind, who left the pope hardly the 
shadow of dominion. 

As these usurpations almost annihilated the papal power in the greater 
part of the towns subject to the church, the Roman barons frequently disputed 
the authority of the popes, even in Rome itself. In the twelfth century, an 
opinion began to be propagated, “ That as the function of ecclesiastics was 
purely spiritual, they ought to possess no property, and to claim no temporal 
jurisdiction ; but, according to the laudable example of their predecessors 
in the primitive church, should subsist wholly upon their tithes, or upon the 
voluntary oblations of the people.” 1 This doctrine being addressee to men 
who had beheld the scandalous manner in which the avarice and ambition of 
the clergy had prompted them to contend for wealth, and to exercise power, 
they listened to it with fond attention. The Roman barons, who had felt 
most sensibly the rigour of ecclesiastical oppression, adopted there senti- 
ments with such ardour, that they set themselves instantly to shaki off the 
yoke [1X433 . "They endeavoured to restore some image of their ancient 
liberty, by reviving the institution of the Roman senate, in which they vested 
supreme authority ; committing the executive power sometimes to one chief 
senator, sometimes to two, and sometimes to a magistrate dignified with the 
name of Tfoi JPatncum. The popes exerted them with vigour, in order to 
check this dangerous encroachment on theinr jurisdiction. One of them, 
finding all his endeavours ineffectual, was so mortified, that extrene grief 
cut short his days. Another, having ventured to attack the senators at the 
head of some armed men, was mortally wounded in the fray.* During a con- 
siderable period, the power of the popes, before wliich the greatest nonarchs 
in Europe trembled, was circumscribed within such narrow limits ;in their 

; Otto Frieingenais de Gsstis Frider. Imp. lib. ii. cap. 10. 

2 Otto Prising. Cliron. lib. vii. cap. 27, 91* Id. de Gest Fnd. lib. L c. 27. Mura ton, 
Atmatt dTtalia, vol. ix. 998, 404. 
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that they teat tedfer exert any act <<^<^y^out tk 
permission and concurrenoeof tbe sanate* 

Encroachments were made upon the papal sovereignty, not ojdybytke 
usurpations of the Homan nobility, but by the mutinous spirit of the 
people. Boring seventy years of the fourteenth century [X308-—-1377], the 
popes ted their residence in Avignon. The inhabitants of Home, accustomed 
to consider themselves as the descendants of the peopte who had conquered 
the world, and had given laws to it, were too highrspirited to submit with 
patience to the delegated authority of those persons to whom the popes com- 
mitted the government of tlic city, On many occasions they opposed the 
execution of the papal mandates, and on the slightest appearance of inno- 
vation or oppression, they were ready to take arms in defence of their own 
immunities. Towards the middle of the fourteenth century* being instigated 
by Nicholas Bienzo, a man of low birth and a seditious spirit, but of popular 
eloquence and an enterprising ambition, they drove all the nobility out of the 
city, established a democraticai form of government elected Bienzo tribune 
of the people, nmd invested him with extensive authority. But though the 
frantic proceedings of the tribune soon overturned this new system; though 
the government of Borne was reinstated in its ancient form : yet every fresh 
attack contributed to weaken the papal jurisdiction : and the turbulence of 
the people concurred with the spint of independence among the nobility, in 
circumscribing jt more and more. 3 Gregory VII. and other domineering 
pontiffs accomplished those great things which rendered them so formidable 
to the emperors with whom they contended, pot by the force of their arms, 
or by the extent of their power, but by the arena of their spiritual censures, 
and by the effect of their intrigues, which excited rivals, and called forth 
enemies against every prince whom they wished to depress or to destroy. 

Many attempts were made by the popes, not only to humble those 
usurpers who forded it over the cities in the ecclesiastical state, but to 
break the turbulent spirit of the Homan people. These were long unsuccess- 
ful. But at last Alexander VI*, with a policy no less artful than flagitious, 
subdued or extirpated most of the great Homan barons, and rendered the 
popes masters of their own dominions. The enterprising' ambition of Julius 
11. added conquests of no inconsiderable value to tne patrimony of St. Peter. 
Thus the popes, by degrees, became powerful temporal princes. Their ter- 
ritories, in tne age of Charles V., were of greater extent than at present; 
their country seems to have been better cultivated as well as more populous ; 
and, as they drew large contributions from every part of Europe, their reve- 
nues far exceeded those of the neighbouring powers, and rendered them 
capable of more sudden and vigorous efforts. 

The genius of the papal government, however, was better adapted to the 
exercise of spiritual dominion than of temporal power. With respect to the 
former, all its maxims were steady and invariable : every new pontiff adopted 
the plan of his predecessor. By education and habit, ecclesiastics were so 
formed, that the character of the individual was sunk in that of the 4 >ro- 
fession ; and the passions of the man were sacrificed to the interest and honour 
of the order. The hands which held the reins of administration might change, 
but the spirit which conducted them was always the same. Whue the mea- 
sures of other governments fluctuated, and the directs at which they aimed 
varied, the church kept one end in view ; and to this unrelaxing constancy of 
pursuit it was indebted for its success in the boldest attempts ever made by 
human ambition. 


* Histoire Florentine de Ciov. Villani, fiv. xii. c» 89, 104, a£. Murat. Script^erum Ital 
voj. xni. Vita di Cola di Rk*nao, ap. Marat, Antiu. Ital. vol. iii. p. 899, &c. Hist, de 
Hie. Rieczy, par M,d. Boisprdsux, p. 91 &c. 
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JW iM cteft afaimstrati©^ the .popes fofawad m© mckwafcm or 
consistent plan. There, as in oiheff^firamente, the ehm^-er, the famam* 
m&M m inkiest of the person who hid the supreme ooca- 

h&M« variation both in objects sod measures. As lew 
sramimfcaf eociesiastical dignity until they were far advanoedih jate, a change 

fastens was more freest in the papal dominions than muoUier states, and 
. ifche political system was, of course, less stable and pernummit Every hope 
'Sras eager to make the most of the short period during which he hid the 
prospect of enjoying power; ha order to aggrandize his own family, and to 
attain his private ends; aud it was often the fat busmeas of his aoocessor to 
undo ah that he had done, aim io * overturn what he had established. 

As ccchsiastiofi were teamed to pacific arte, md early initiated in the 
mysteries of that po&y by wbichihe couiiof Home -extended or ^supported 
its spiritual dominion* the popes, in the conduct of their temporal affairs, 
were apt to teallow the -mm maxima, and in all their measures were more 
ready to employ the refinements of intrigue than the force of arms. It 
was in the papal comet that -address and subtlety in negotiation became a 
science ; and during the sixteenth century, Koine was considered m the 
school in which it mfat he best acquired. 

As the doeonen of their ecclesiastical character prevented the popes from 
placing themselves at the head of their armies, or from taking the command 
m person of the military force in their dominions, they were afnaid to arm 
their ^subjects ; ^and indll their operations, whether ofomive or defensive, 

As their power mid dojuintons couLdLacft descend to their posterity, the 
pqpcs were Teas sokoifcotis than otberprinees to form or to encourage schemes 
of public utility and imprommmt. Their tenure was only for a short life ; 
present advantage was what they chiefly studied ; to squeeze and to amass, 
rather than to meliorate, was therr object. They erected, perhaps, some 
work of ostentation, to remain as a monument of their pontificate ; they found 
it necessary, at some times, to establish useful mstetuteans, in order to soothe 
and silence the turbulent populace of Koine ; but plans of general kmefit of 
their subjects, teamed with a view to futurity, were rarefy objects of attention 
in the papal policy. The patrimony of St. Kotor was worse governed than 
any pari; of Europe; mid though a generous pontiff might suspend for a 
Little, or counteract the effects of those vices Which are peeuiiar to the ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastics, the disease not only remained without remedy, 
but has gone on increaring from, age to .age ; and the decline of the state has 
kept- pace with its progress. 

One circumstance farther, concerning the papal government, is a© singular 
as to merit attention. As' lie spiritual supremacy md temporal power were 
united in one person, and uniformly aided each other in their operations, 
they became so blended together that it was difficult to separate them, even 
m imagination. The potentates who found ft necessary to oppose the mea- 
sures which the popes pursued as temporal princes, could not tefaly divest 
themselves of the reverence which they imagined to he due to them as 
Jpds °f the diureih and vicars of Jesus €krist. It ms with relucteuoe that 
th^coidd tee brought to & rupture with this head <o£ the church; they were 
unwilling to push their operations against Mm to exteemit^; they listened 
eegmy to the fat overturns of accommodation, .and were anxious to procure 
it .almost upon my terms. Their oansdousness of this emoassraged the enter- 
prising pontiffs, who filled the papal throne about the begmfag of the 
sixteenth century, to engage in schemes seemingly the most extravagant. 
They trusted that if imk temporal power was not sufficient to carry them 
through wfflt success, the respect paid to their spirited dignity would enable 
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them to ©xtrieate themselves with a^^rxi^ MwAh popes 

came to lake f**ii wmo ^fre^asewhly m toe coatetfte moi» pstmoes. and to 
engagers prajei^ds or anaahaties mo?ery w«r kinffed m Iwope, this vane, 
ration t fbr tWr sacred etoaotort»^ii to sfcate ; ^ 

Of «U 4kf to© repJSIe of ¥cSto%^totl|[tep^ see, 

was most o^neotod with the rest el fferope. The rise of tost eamm 0 &- 
wealth, during toe toroads of toe Btas m to© Jft% oettoy : toe singular 
situation of its capital in the email isles of toe toeomore 

singular iis torilimis&tot^ Tfw^vifnrtoc 

V&ndkimfammmTit as calcakted for the order of Males ahm% m mstjtn.- 
lions may Be pronotmoed ex-oeLlent ; IhedeliberatBre, legislative and executive 
powers, ate so wkoimhiy distributed and -adjusted, that it must be regarded 
as a perfect model of political wisdom. But if we consider it as formed for 
a numerous body of people subject to its jurisdiction, it wffi appear » rigid 
tmd partial aristocracy, which lodges all power in the hands of a few memoirs 
of the eomimimty, while it degrades and oppresses toe Test. 

The spirit of government, in a commonwealth Of this species, was, of 
course, timid and jeafeus. The Venetian nobles distrofitod their own sub- 
jects, and wore afraid of ttHowing them the use of aims. Haey encouraged 
among them arts of industry md commerce ; they 'employed them in manu- 
factures and in navigation: but Mover atertted them info the troops which 
toe state kept in its pay. Ae military force of the republic consisted entirely 
of foreign mercenaries. The command of these was never trusted to noble 
Venetians, lost they should acquire such infiadhee over the army as might ien- 
dmgvr the public liberty; or become accustomed to toe, exercise ot such 
power, as would m/ike them unwilling to return to the condrticm of private 
eitiasens. A soldier of fortune was placed &fc the head of the armies of the 
comBiouwctdth; and to obtain that honour was the great object oi'fche Italian 
cmdotMeri, or leaders of bands, who, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
made a trade of war, and raised tmd hired out soldiers to different states. 
But the same suspicious policy, which induced toe Venetians to employ these 
adventurers, prevented their placing entire confidence in them. Two noble- 
men, appointed by the senate, accompanied their army when it took the Md, 
with the appellation of prmediton, and, like the Md deputies of the Dutch 
republic in later times, observed »fl the motion s of the general, and chocked 
and controlled him in ail his operations. 

A commonwotoli, with such civil and military institut ions, was mot formed 
to make conquests. While its subjects were disarmed, and its nobles ex- 

4 The manner in whk&t Lotiis XH. df Prance undertook and earned on war against 
Julius XL remarkably illustrates this toeervalaon, Lome solemnly consulted the clergy 
of Prance, whether it mm lawful to take arras against a pope who had wantonly kindled 
war iu .Europe, and whom neither toe faith oi treaties, nor gratitude for fimmra re- 
ceived, nor the decorum of hie character, could restrain from the mast violent actions 
to which the tost of power prompts ambitious princes. Though few riefcgy authorised 
the war, yet Anne of Bretagne, his queen, entertained sauries with reward to toe law- 
fulness m it. The king himself, from some superstition of toe same hum, carried it m 
faintly; and, upon every fresh advantage, renewed hb proposiuoaB df peace. M£z4r*y, 
Mst. 4$ tfratm, fol. edit. 1*688, torn, h S52. 1 shall produce another proof of this 
reverence for the papal character, still more striking. GnloriardinL toe most eagarious, 
pnrhajpe, of ah modwm historians, and the boldest in painting the rices and , ambition of 
ike pones, represents the death of Migliau, a Spanish officer, who was kflied during the 
siege of Naples, as a punishment inflicted on him by Heaven, on account of his having , 
opposed the setting of CHwaeat VUL at liberty, i&mc . ittoriu Genov. 16*V 

vol. A lib. 18, p. 467. 
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clude&from military command, it carried on its warlike enterprises with 
ffiea^'dtetf sataae. This ought to hare taught the V eneti&ns to toil satisfied 
reservation, and the enjoyment of domestic secunty,the 
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as wellas kings. When the Venetians so 
defects in their government, as to aim at extensive conquests* the fetalblow 


fhecrenius and tendency of their^xmstitution. 

'ItSnot, however, by its military, but by its naval and amvmUL power, 

' that the importance of the Venetian commonwealth must be estimatea. The 
latter constituted the real force and nerves of the state. The jealousy of 
government did not extend to this department. Nothing was apprehended 
from this quarter that could prove formidable to liberty. The senate en- 
couraged the nobles tb trade, and to serve on board the fleet. They be- 
came merchants and admirals. They increased the wealth of their country by 
their industry. They added to its dominions, by the valour*vith which they 
conducted its naval armaments . 

Commerce was an inexhaustible source of opulence to the Venetians, All 
the nations in Europe depended upon them, not only for the commodities 
of the East, but for various manufactures fabricated by them alone, or 
finished with a dexterity and elegance unknown in other countries. From 
this extensive commerce, the state derived such immense supplies, as con- 
cealed those vices in its constitution which 1 have mentioned ; and enabled 
it to keep on foot such armies, as were not only an over-match for the force 
which any of its neighbours could bring into the field, but were sufficient 
to contend, for some time, with the powerful monarchy beyond the Alps. 
During its struggles with the princes united against it by the league at 
Cambray, the republic levied sums which, even m the present age, would 
be deemed considerable ; and while the king of France paid the exorbitant 
interest which I liave mentioned for the money advanced to him, and the 
emperor, eager to borrow, but destitute of credit, was known by the name 
of Maximilian the moneyless* the Venetians raised whatever sums they pleased, 
at the moderate premium of five in the hundred. 1 

The constitution of Florence was perfectly the reverse of the Venetian. 
It partook as much of democratical turbulence and licentiousness, as the 
other of aristocratical rigour. Florence, however, was a commercial, not a 
military democracy. The nature of its institutions was favourable to com- 
merce, and the genius of the people was turned towards it. The \ast wealth 
which the family of Medici had acquired by trade, together with the mag- 
nificence, the generosity, and the virtue of the first Cosmo, gave Mm such an 
ascendant over the affections as well as the councils of his countrymen, that 
though the forms of popular government were preserved, though the various 
departments of administration were filled by magistrates distinguished by 
the ancient names, and elected in the usual manner, he was in reality the 
head of the commonwealth ; and in the station of a private citizen: he uos- 


vury vuc puuucm sumo oi riorcnce was extremely singular, lne appearance 
Oi republican government subsisted, the people were passionately attached 
to it. and pn some occasions contended warmly for their privileges; and 
yet they permitted a single family to assume the direction of their affairs, 

* Hist, de la Ligue fait© k Cambray, par M. l'Abbd du Bo*, lir. y. Sandi, Storia 
Civile Yenemm^ Bv. viih a IS, p. 891, &c. 
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The jealousy of the^edidcoTJOTmed with the ocEmnemal spirit of^Se^^Jl 
tines, m imfeng the military force of the republic upon the same footing with 
that of tfie otberltalian states. The troops which the Florentines employed 
in their wars consisted almost entirely of mercenary soldier*., furaisfied by 
the condotti&ri. or leaders of bands, whom they took into their pay. 

In the kingdom of Naples, to which the sovereignty of the island of Sicily 
was annexed, the feudal government was established in the same form, and 
with the same defects, as in the other nations of Europe* The frequent and 
violent revolutions which happened in that monarchy had considerably in- 
creased these defects, and rendered them more intolerable. The succession 
to the crown of Naples had been so often interrupted or altered, and so 
many princes of foreign blood had, at different perio^k^tained possession 
of the throne, that the Neapolitan nobility had lostipfiii great measure, that 
attachment to the family of their sovereigns, &s well as that reverence for 
their persons, which* in other feudal kingdoms, contributed to set some 
bounds to the encroachments of the barons upon the royal prerogative and 
power. At the same time, the different pretenders to the crown, being 
obliged to court the barons who adhered to them, and on whose support they 
depended for the success of their claims, they augmented their privileges by 
liberal concessions; and connived at their boldest usurpations. Even when 
seated on the throne, it was dangerous for a prince, who held his sceptre 
by a disputed title, to venture on any step towards extending his own 
power, or circumscribing that of the nobles. *w 

Prom all these causes, the kingdom of Naples was the most turbulent of 
any in Europe, and the authority of its monarcks the least extensive. Though 
Ferdinand L, who began his reign in the year one thousand four hundred and 
sixty-eight, attempted to break the power of the aristocracy ; though Ms son 
Alphonse, that he might crush it at once by cutting off the leaders of greatest 
reputation and influence among the Neapolitan barons, ventured to commit 
one of the most perfidious and cruel actions recorded in history [14871 ; 
the order of nobleB was nevertheless more exasperated than humbled by 
their measures. 6 The resentment which these outrages excited was so vio- 
lent. and the power of the malecontent nobles was still so formidable, that 
to these may be ascribed, in a great degree, the case and rapidity wit^Miich 
Charles YIIJ, conquered the kingdom of Naples. 7 ( ** 

The event that gave rise to the violent contests concerning the succession, , 
to the crown of Naples and Sicily, which brought so many Calamities up$r 
these kingdoms, happened in the thirteenth century. Upon the death 
the emperor Frederic ll., Manfred, his natural son, aspiring to the Neapolitan 
throne, murdered his brother, the emperor Conrad [1&54] (if we may believe 
contemporary historians), aqd by that crime obtained possession of it.* The 
popes, from their implacable enmity to the house of Swabia, not only refused 
to recognise Manfred's title, but endeavoured to excite against him some 
rival capable of wresting the sceptre out of his hand. Charles, count of 
Anjou, the brother of St. Louis, king of France, .undertone this; and he 
received from the popes the investiture of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily 
as a fief held of the holy sec. The count of Avon’s efforts s%e crowned 
with success ; Manfred fell in battle ■ and he took possessions^ the vacant 
thrope. But soon after, Charles sullied the glory which he had acquired, by 
the injustice and cruelty with which he put to death, by the hands of the execu- 
tioner, Conradin, the last prince of the house of Swabia* and the rightful heir 

* Giarmone, book xjcviii. ch. 2, voL ii. p. 410, &c. 7 Ibid. jp. 414. 

• Struv. Corp. Hist. Germ, i, 481. Giaimono, book xviii. cb. & 
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of tte HeapeMtaa crown. Thai gatot young' pnnee aaseried his title, to 
thelte w$ka rotnagrworihy of a better fate. On te scaffold, he deckrod 
Betray at that tee prince, ana soon after king of Aragon, who had married 
Maafreda o*#teghte, hjshek; and Itowmglmglove ate^te people, 
he entreated that it might lie earned to Peter, as the spibolh^TOioh he con- 
veyed all lik- rights to him. 8 9 * The desire of avenging the tedk offered to 
'royalty, by te death d Conradm, concurred with his awn ambition, in 
nromptsog Pete to tee arms in support of the title which he had acquired. 
From that period, during almost two centuries, the house® of Aragon and 
Anjou contended for the crown of Naples. Amidst a succession d revolutions 
nacre rapid, as* well as of crimes more atrocious, than what occur in the 
history of almost any other kingdom, morarchs, sometimes of ike Ara- 
gonese line, and poiuetimes of the Angevin, were seated on the throne. 
At length the princes of the house of Aragon obtained 1 1434] such firm 
possession of this long-disputed inheritance, that they transmitted it quietly 
to a hasted branch of their family.^ 

The race of the Angevin kings, however, was not extinct ; nor had they 
rteqmshed their title to the Neapolitan crown. The count of Maine and 
Provence,, the heir of this family, conveyed all his rights and pretensions to 
Louis XL and to his successors. Charles Till., as I have already related, 
crossed the Alps at the head of a powerful finny [l4#4], in order to prosecute 
his claim with a degree of vigour far superior to that which the princes from 
whom he derived if had been capable of exerting. The rapid progress uj his 
arms in Italy, as well as the short time during which he enjoyed the fruits of 
his success, have already beeir mentioned, mid are well known- Frederic, the 
heir of the illegitimate branch of the Aragonese family, soon recovered the 
throne of which Charles had dispossessed him. Louis XII. and Ferdinand 
of Aragon united against this prince, whom both, though for different reasons, 
considered as an usurper, and agreed to divide his dominions between them 
[1501]. Frederic, unable to resist the combined monarchs, each of whom 
was mr his superior in power, resigned his sceptre. Louis and Ferdinand, 
though they had concurred in making the conquest, difimdnboui the division 
of it ; and from allies became enemies. But GousaJvo de Cordova, partly b> 
the exertion of such military talents as gave him a just title to the appellation 
of the Grrcat Captain, which the Spanish historians have bestowed upon him ; 
and partly by such shameless and frequent violations of the moat solemn 
engageinentS) as leave an indelible stain an Ids memory : stripped the Preach 
of all that they possessed in the Neapolitan dominions, and secured the 
peaceable possession of them, to his master. Theso, together with his other 
kingdoms, Ferdinand transmitted to his grandson Charles V., whose right 
to possess them, if not altogether incontrovertible, seems, at least, to be 
a® well founded as that which the kings of France set upm opposition to it. 11 

There is nothing in the political constitution, dr interior govenuneni of the 
duchy of MBan, so remarkable as to require a particular explanation. But as 
the right of succession to that fertile province was the cause or the pretext 
of almost all the wars carried on in Italy during tlie reign of Charles V., it 
is necessary to trace these disputes to their source, and to inquire into the 
pretensmus of the various competitors. 

During the long and fierce contests excited in Italy by the violence of 
the Gkieiph and Ghibelline factions, the family of Visconti rose to great 
eminence among their fellow-citizens of Milan. As the Visconti had adhered 

8 Giannone, book xix. «h< 4, § 2. J0 Ibid, book xxvi. eb. 2. 

11 Droits des hois do France an Boyatuae de Siciie. Mdm, do Comm. edit, do Fresnoy, 

tom, iv. part. ii. p. 5. 
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uniformly tote Ghibe&bie c® imperial interest, tow, by wag* of recompense, 
received ten one emperor the tonify of perpetel vteiW' of to empire m 
Italy p.3640 $* toy warn created by another mm ©f Mate [IHSfiJs trod, 
iofeitewfibt'hafc title, to possession of to ete to its temtories m& be- 
stowed upon »tom asan. wetory ML** John, tef df I iraaee, among 
otto expetote for raising money, which to calamities erf to reign ob- 
liged him to« employ. <toescemto to give one of to daughters in maariage 
to John Galeazz© Visconti, to first duke of Mite* ten whonkhe had 
received considerable sums. Vakntoe Visconti one m to children of this 
mamagev married to cousin, Lte#> duke of Ortons# to 'only brother of 
Charles VL In toil mamage-ccmtrto, which to pope confirmed, it was 
stimulated tto» upon failure of heirs male in to family of Visconti, the 
(kmliy of Mite should descend to the posterity of Vatetiae and to duke 
of Orleans. That event took place. In the year one thousand four hundred 
and fortw-aeven* Philip Mania, to last prince of to ducal, family of Visconti, 
died Various competitors claimed to succession. Ckktes, duke of Ortons, 
pleaded his right to it, founded on to marnafereontract of his motor, 
Valentine Visconti. Alfonso, king of Naples, claimed it in consetpsoaeo of a 
will made by Philip Maria in his favour. The emperor contended tot, upon 
to extinction of male issue in to, family of Visconti, the fief returned to to 

S ' or lord, and ought to be. itMumexed to the empire. The people of 
, smitten, with to love of liberty which in that age prevailed among to 
Italian states, declared .against the dominion of any master, and established 
a republican form of government. 

But during the struggle among so many competitors, the price for which 
they contended was seized by one from whom none of tom apprehended any 
danger, Francis Sforza, the natural son of Jacomuzzo Sforz% whom his 
courage and abilities had elevated from the rank of a peasant to be one of 
the most eminent and powerful of, the Italian eondotUen, having suet^eded 
his father in to command of the adventurers who followed to standard, 
had married anafenraL daughter of the last duke of Milan. Upon fMs shadow 
of a title Francis founded his pretensions to to duchy, which he supported 
with such talents and valour as placed him at last on the ducal throne. The 
virtues, as well as abilities, with which he governed, inducing his subjects 
to forget to defects in his title, he transmitted his dominions quietly to lus 
son, from whom they descended to his grandson. He was murdered by his 
grand-uncle, Ludovico, surnamed the Moor, who took possession of the duchy ; 
and his right to it was confirmed by the investiture of the emperor Maximilian, 
in the year one thousand four hundred and ninety-four; 14 

Louis XI., who took pleasure in depressing to princes of the blood, and 
who admired to political abilities of Francis Sfora, would not permit the 
duke of Orleans to take any step in prosecution of his right to to duchy of 
Milan. Ludovico xhe Moor kept up such a dose connexion with €lmrles 
VI1L, that, during the greater part of his reign, to claim of to family of 
Orleans continued to lie dormant But when to crown of France devolved 
on Louis XIL, duke of Orleans, he instantly asserted to rights of his family 
with the ardour which it was natural to expect, and marched at to heatof a 
powerful army to support torn. Ludovico Sforza, meapable of contending 
with such a rival, was stripped of all his dominions in the space- of a few 
days. The king, clad in the ducal robes, entered Mite in triumph j and 

12 Petrarch. Epiafc. ap. Strav. Corp. L p. 625. 
lt PeihnC. Ood. Jur. Out Diptom. voL l p 257. 

u RfpaluL Hint. Mediol lib. vu 654, ap. Struv. Corp. i 930. I>a Moat r Corps* Ihplom. 
tom. iii. p. ii. 633, ibid 
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soon ft£ber, Ludovico, Saving been betrayed by the Swiss in his pay. was sent 
& pi&oner into Prance, and shat an in the castle of Loches, where he lay un- 
pitied during thrremainder of his days. In consequence of one of the 
singular revolutions which occur so frequently in the history of the Milanese, 
his son, Maximilian Sforza, was placed on the ducal throne, .of which he 
kept possession during the reign of Louis XII. [1512.] But Jus successor, 
Francis I., was too high-spirited and enterprising tamely to relinquish his 


title. As soon as he was seated upon the throne, he prepared to invade 
the Milanese ; and his right p£ succession to it appears, from this detail, 
to have been more natural and more just than that of any other competitor. 
It is unnecessary to enter into any detail with respeot to the form of 


power of these states themselves was so inconsiderable, that their fate 
depended little upon their own efforts; and the frequent" revolutions which 
they underwent were brought about rather by the operations of the princes 
Who attacked or defended them, than by anything peculiar in their internal 
constitution. 


Of the great kingdoms on this side of the Alps, Spain is one of the most 
considerame ; and as it was the hereditary domain of Charles V., as well 
as the chief source of his power and wealth, a distinct knowledge of its 
political constitution is of capital importance towards understanding the 
transactions of his reign. 

The Vandals and Goths, who overturned the Roman power in Spain, 
established a form of govermhent in that country, and introduced customs 
and laws, perfectly similar to those which were established in the rest of 
Europe by the other victorious tribes which acquired settlements there. For 
some time society advanced, among the new inhabitants of Spain, by the 
same steps, and seemed to hold the same course, as in other European 
nations [712]. To this progess, a sudden stop was put by the invasion of 
the Saracens or Moors from Africa. The Goths could not withstand the 


efforts of their enthusiastic valour, which subdued the greatest part of Spain, 
with the same impetuous rapidity that distinguishes ail the operations of their 
arms. The conquerors introduced into the country in which they settled, the 
Mahometan religion, the Arabic language, the manners of the East, together 
with that taste for the arts, and that love of elegance and splendour, which 
the caliphs had begun to cultivate among their subjects. 

Such Gothic nobles as disdained to submit to the Moorish yoke, fled for 
refuge to the inaccessible mountains of Asturias There they comforted 
themselves, with enjoying the exercise of the Christian religion, and with 
maintaining the authority of their ancient laws. Being joined by many of 
the boldest and most warlike among their countrymen, they sallied out upon 
the adjacent settlements of the Moors in small parties : but venturing only 
upon short excursions at first, they were satisfied with plunder and revenge, 
without thinking of conquest. degrees their strength increased, their 
views enlarged, a regular government was established among them, and they 
began to aim at extending their territories. While they pushed on their 
attacks with the unremitting ardour excited by zeal for religion, by the desire 
of vengeance, and by the hope of rescuing their country from oppression; 
while lacy 'conducted their operations with the courage natural to men who 
had no other occupation but war, and who were strangers to aLl the arts 
^hich corrupt or enfeeble the mind, the Moors gradually lost many of the 
.advantages to which they had been indebted for their first success. They 
threw off all dependence on the caliphs ; 15 they neglected to preserve a 


15 Jos. Sim. Assemani His tor. Iul. Scriptores, vol. uL» p. 135. 
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in each city of note a petty monarch established his throne, and assumed 
all the ensigns of royalty. In a series of years, however, by the usual events 


of intemarriages or succession* or conquest, all these inferior principalities 
wore annexed tp the more powerful kingdoms of Castile and of Aragon. At 
length, by the fortunate marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella [14$l],theformer 
the hereditary monarch of Aragon, and the latter raised to the throne of 
Castile by the affection of her subjects, ail the Spanish crowns were united, 
and descended in the same line. 


From tills period, the political constitution of Spain began to assume a 
regular and uniform appearance ; the genius of its government may be de- 
lineated, and the progress of its laws and manners may be traced, with 
certainty. Notwithstanding the singular revolution which the invasion of 
the Moors occasioned in Spain, and the peculiarity of its fate, in being so 
long subject to the Mahometan yoke, the customs introduced by the Vandals 
and Goths liad taken such deep root, and were so thoroughly incorporated 
with the frame of its government, that in every province which the Christians 
recovered from the Moors, we find the condition of individual^ as well as the 
political constitution, nearly the same as in other nations of Europe. Lands 
were held by the same tenure: justice was dispensed in the same form; 
the same privileges were claimed by the nobility, and the same newer exercised , 
by the eortes, or general assembly of the kingdom. Several circumstances 
contributed to secure this permanence of the feudal institutions in Spain, 
notwithstanding the conquest of the Moors, which seemed to have overturned 
them. Such of the Spaniards as preserved their independence adhered to their 
ancient customs, not only from attachment to them, but out of antipathy to 
the Moors, to whose ideas concerning property and government these customs 
were totally repugnant. Even among the Christians, who submitted to the 
Moorish conquerors, and consented to become their subjects ancient customs 
were not entirely abolished. They were permitted to retain their religion, their 
laws concerning private property, their forms of administering justice, and 
their mode of levying taxes. The followers of Mahomet are the only enthu- 
siasts who have united the spirit of toleration with zeal for making proselytes, 
and who, at the same time that they took arms to propagate the, doctrine of 
their prophet, permitted such as would not embrace it to adhere to their own 
tenets, and to practice their own rites. To this peculiarity in the genius of 
the Mahometan religion, as well as to the desire which the Moors had of 
reconciling the Christians to their yoke, it was owing that the ancient 
manners and laws in Spain survived the violent shock of a conquest, and 
were permitted to subsist* notwithstanding the introduction of a new religion, 
and a new form of government into that country. It is obvious, from aU these 
particulars, that the Christians must have found it extremely easj to re- 
establish manners and government on their ancient foundations, in those 
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iter hand; ah tho dose of the laetv Don Dtego> Lopez de; Stadga 
headlong from Ihbthrwie. At the* same instant Don Aihw^ ? 
wafi'prockimed King of Gastile ami I#con in hk , * - 
The moat daring loaders of faction would not have raffiaypcL m fheaer 
measures, wtit'hwe conducted them with such public ceromiwaf;^ t3«e *aew. 
timents of the people ccmcerning. the royal dignity had not been 
the laws and policy to which they were accustomed. both in Castile and 
Catalonia, as prepared them to approve of such eximrdinsjy proceedings or 
to naquiosoc in them. 

In Amgon the form- of government was monarcdncal, hut the c genius and< 
maasams of it were purely republican. The* kings* who were lo^ electiwe^ 
retained only the shadow of power; the realcxereise of it-wasmtWoorfces*. 
or parliament of the kingdom. This supreme assembly was composed of four 
different arm or members ; the nobility of the first rank ; the*' e^nestiian 
order, or nobility of the second class; the representatives of the eitios and 
towns, whose right to a place in the cortes, if' we may give credit to the 
historians of Aragon, was coeval with the constitution the ecclesiastical 
order, composed of the dignitaries of the church, together with- the repre- 
sentatives of the inferior clergy. 19 No law could pass; in this assembly 
without, the assent of every single member who had a right to vote. 20 With- 
out fhe permission of the- cortes no- tax. could bo -imposed; no war oould be 
declared ; no peace could be concluded; no money could' be coined; nor 
could any alteration be made in the current specie r* The power of review- 
ing! he proceedings of all inferior courts, the privilege of inspecting every 
department of adininistotion, and the righf of redressing au grievances, 
belonged to the cortes. Nor did those who conceived themselves to be ag- 
grieved address- the cortes in tiie humble tone of supplicants, , and petition 
for redress ; they demanded it as the birthright of freemen, aim remured the 
guardians of their liberty to decide with respect to the points which they 
laid before them.® This sovereign court was Iteld during swvcml ceutwriw 
every year; huh in consequence of a regulation, introduned about the be 
sriimnig of the fourteenth century, it was convoked from that period only 
once in two yearn. After it was assembled, the king had no- right to pro- 
rogue or dissolve it without its- own consent ; and the. session continued forty 
days. 23 

Not satisfied with having erected such formidable barriers against the en- 
croachments of the royal prerogative, nor wilhng to commit the sole guardian- 
ship of their liberties’ entirely to the vigilance and authority of an assembly 
similar to the diets, states-general, and parliaments, in whiolo the other feudal 
nations have placed so mnoii confidence, the Aragonese had recourse to an 
institution peculiar to themselves, and elected a jzwUza, or supreme judge: 
T!u$ magistrate, whose office bore some 1 resemblance to that of the ephori m 
ancient' Spartm acted as the protector of the people and the comptroller of 
tlie .prince. Tile person of the iustizawas sacred, his power and iurisdiction 
almost unbounded. He was the supreme interpreter' of the- laws, Not 
only inferior judges, but the kings themselves, were bound to cousubhiinin 
every doubtful case, and to receive his responses with implicit deference,*®* 
An appeal lay to him from the royal judges, as well as Ii-ot those appointed 

u Marian. Hist lib, xxxiii. cb. 0, 
u Forma do colobrar Cortes en Aragon, por Geron. Martel 
80 Martel Forma de Olebr. p. 2, 

* 41 Hier, Blanca, Comment. Rer. Aragon, ap. Schot. Script. HiBpaij, vol, iii. p. 750. 

89 Martel. Forma de'Olebr. p. 2. 23 Hier. Blanca, Comment. 7(33. 

** Blanca baa preserved two responses of the justiza . to James II., who reigneu 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. Blanca, 748. 
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by the barons within their respective , territories . Even when no appeal was 
madetoiti% he could interpose by hisown authority, prohibit the ordinary 
judgfc to proceed take immediate cofaisanoe of the causehims&lf, and remove 
the .party accused to the manifestation, or prison of the state, t# which no 
person lid access hot by his permission. Sis power was exerted with no 
feis vigour and effect in supermtendingthe admiiiistration of government, 
than in regulating the course of iustioe. . It was the prerogative of the justiza 
to inspect the conduct of the rag* * He had a title to revie# all the royal 
proclamations and patents, and to declare whether or not they were agreeable 
to law, and ought to be carried into execution. He, by his sole authority, 
could exclude any of the king’s ministers from the conduct of affairs, and call 
them to answer for their maladministration. He himself was accountable to 
the cortes only for the maimer in which he discharged the duties of this high 
office, and performed functions of the greatest importance that could be 
committed to a subject* 4 (31) 

It is evident from a bare enumeration of the privileges of the Aragonese 
cortes, as well as of the rights belonging to the jnstiza. that «& very small 
portion of power remained in the hands of the king. The Aragonese seem 
to have been solicitous that their monarchs should know and feel this state 


of impotence to which they were reduced. Even in swearing allegiance 
to their sovereign, an act which ought naturally to be accompanied with pro- 
fessions of submission and respect, they devised an oath in such a form as to 
remind him of his dependence on his subjects. “ We,” said the jnstiza to 
the king in the name of his high-spirited barons, “ who are each of us as good, 
and who are altogether more powerful than you, promise obedience to vour 
government, if you maintain our rights and liberties : but if not, not,” Con- 
formably to this oath they established it as a fundamental article in their 
constitution, that if the king should violate their rights and privileges, it was 
lawful for the people to disclaim him as their sovereign and to elect another, 
even though a heathen, in his place, 26 The attachment of the Aragonese to 
this singular constitution of government was extreme, and their respect for 
it approached to superstitious veneration, (32) In the preamble to oue of 
their laws they declare, that such was the barrenness of their country, and 
the poverty of the inhabitants, tliat, if it were not on account of the liberties 
by which they were distinguished from other nations, the people would 
abandon it. ana go in quest of a settlement to some more fruitful region 27 
In Castile there were not such peculiarities in the form of government as to 
establish any remarkable distinction between it and that of the other European 
nations. The executive part of government was committed to the king, but 
with a prerogative extremely limited. The legislative authority resided in 
the cortes, which was composed of the nobility, the dignified ecclesiastics, 
and the representatives of the cities. The assembly of the cortes in Castile 
was very ancient, and seems to have been almost coeval with the constitu- 
tion. a The members of the three different orders who liad a right of suffrage, 
met in one place, and deliberated as one collective body, the decisions of 
which were regulated by the sentiments of the majority. The right of im- 
posing taxes, of enacting laws, and of redressing grievances, belonged to this 
assembly ; and, in order to secure the assent of the king to such statutes and 
regulations as were deemed salutary or beneficial to the kingdom, it was 
usual in the cortes to take no step towards granting money, until all busi- 
ness, relative to the public welfare was concluded. The representatives of 
dtie£ seem to harp obtained a seat very early in the cortes of Castile, and 
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soon acquired suck influence and credit i^w^very unUcto a period 
when the splendour and pre-eminence of the nobmty had eclipsed or de- 
pressed all other orders of men, The number of members from cities boro 
such a proportion to that of the whole collective body, as rendered them ex- 
tremely respectable in the cortea. (S3) The degree of consideration which 
they possessed in the state may be estimated by one event. Upon the death 
of John L (13903 a council of regency Was appointed to govern the kingdom 
during the minority of his son. It was composed of an equal number of 
noblemen and of deputies chosen by the cities; the latter were admitted to 
the same rank and invested with the same powers, as prelates and grandees 
of the first order .*? But though the members of communities in Castile were 
elevated above the condition wherein they were placed in other kingdoms of 
Europe, though they had attained to such political importance, that even the 
proud and jealous spirit of the feudal aristocracy could not exclude them 
from a considerable share in government; yet the nobles, notwithstanding 
these acquisitions of the commons, continued to assert the privileges of their 
order, in opposition to the crown, in a tone extremely high. There was not 
any body of nobility in Europe more distinguished for independence of spirit, 
haughtiness of deportment, and bold pretensions than thatfof Castile. The 
history of that monarchy affords the most striking examples of the vigilance 
with which they observed, and of the vigour with which they Opposed, every 
measure of their kings, that tended to encroach on their jurisdiction, to di- 
minish their dignity, or to abridge their power. Even in their ordinary inter- 
eourse with their monarchs t hey preserved such a consciousness of their rank, 
that the nobles of the first order claimed it as a privilege to be Covered in the 
royal presence, and approached their sovereigns rather as equals than as 
subjects. 

The constitutions of the subordinate monarchies which depended bn the 
crowns of Castile and Aragon, nearly resembled those of the kingdoms to 
which they were annexed. J 11 all of them the dignity and independence of 
the nobles were great ; the immunities and power of the cities were con- 
siderable. 

An attentive observation of the singular situation of Spain, as well as the 
various events which occurred there, from the invasion of the Moors to the 
union of its kingdom under Ferdinand and Isabella, will discover the causes 
to which all the peculiarities in its political constitution I have pointed out, 
ought to be ascribed. 

as the, provinces of Spain were wrested from the Mahometans gradually 
and with difficulty, the nobles who followed the standard of any eminent 
leader in these wars, conquered not for him alone, but for themselves. They 
claimed a share in the lauds which their valour had won from the enemy, and 
their prosperity and power increased, in proportion as the territory of the 
prince extended. 

During their perpetual wars with the Moors, the monarchs of the several 
kingdoms in Spam depended so much on their nobles, that it became neces- 
sary to conciliate their goodwill by successive grants of new honours and 
privileges. By the time that any prince could establish his dominion fit a con- 
quered province, the greater part of the territory was parcelled out by him 
among nis barons, with such jurisdiction and immunities as raised them al- 
most to sovereign power. 

At the same time, the kingdoms erected in so many different comers of 
Spain were of inconsiderable extent. The petty monarch was but little 
elevated above his nobles. They, feeling themselves to ne almost Iris equals, 

, W Marian. Hist. Jib. xviii. V* lb* 
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t«otoi^'%Ui; ^ ,<jou!d not look mp A© the kings mf mssk limited damaks 
rwfth % m^wm.% »revet?eno c that, the sovereigns .ot the -great .maimxhfies in 
Viewed % their subjects. (34) <- •, - 

■*WSfle those '.cireumstaiioes concurred m exaftmg the mobility, and mms* 
ijWfsd^g^e ^oyal authority, there were ether causes wMtk^fti&ed Xteeita 
. ana power. 

‘.,4M£fce openco untry, duriug the wars wit h the Moors, wufi pcrpetuattym'- 
posed to the incursions of the enemy, with whom no peace or truce was 
•tfiO jperoianent as to prove any lasting security, sdf-presmwathn oMiged per- 
enns of all ranks to. fix their residence in places of slreiujth. The caries 
-of the barons, which? i& othencountries,; afforded a commodious retreat from 
4 ho depredations of banditti, or from the transient violence of any interior 
,-ieommotiom were unahle to resist an enemy whose operations were ^son- 
ducted with regular; and -persevering vigour. Cities, dn which: great numbers 
united for their mutual mefeaec, were the only places in which jpoople could 
reside with any prospect of safety. To this was owing sthe rapid growth of 
those cities, in Spain of which the Christians recovered possession. All who 
fled from the .Moorish yoke:, resorted to them, as to an asylum ; and in them, 
the greater pritt <oi‘ those who took the held against the Mahometans; ’esta- 
blished iheir families, f* 

Several of these cities, during a longer or shorter course of yeans, were ’the 
capitals of little states, .and enjoved all the .advantages which accelerate the 
increase of inhabitants in every place that, is the sent of government. 

/From these concurring causes, the number of cities in Spain, at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century,, had become considerable, and they wore 
peopled far beyond the proportion which was common iu other parts of 
Europe, except in Italy and the Low (/oun tries. The Moors had introduced 
manufactures into those cities, while under their dominion. The Christians, 
who, by intermixture with them, had learned their arts, continued to cultivate 
these. Trade, in several, of the Spanish I owns, appears to have been carried 
, on with rigour ; and the spirit of commerce continued to preserve the number 
of their inhabitants, as the sense of danger had first induced them to crowd 


together. 

As the Spanish cities were* populous, many of the inhabitants were of a 
jeank -superior to those who resided in towns in other countries of Europe. 
That cause, which contributed chiefly to their population, alluded equally 
persons of every condition, who flocked thither promiscuously, in order to 
tnnd shelter there, or in hopes of making a stand against the enemy, with 
^greater advantage than in any other station. The persons elected m their re- 
presentatives in the cortes by the cities, or pr omoted 10 offices of trust and 
- .dignity in the government of the community, were often, as will appear from 
.transactions which X shall hereafter relate, of such considerable r^&k in 
the kingdom, as reflected lustre on their ‘constituents, and on the stations 
wherein they were placed. 

. Jk& it was impossible to carry on a continual war against the .Moors, 
without some other , military fovea than that which the barons were obliged 
;to bring Mo the field, in • consequence of the feudal tenures, it became ne- 
<GeS*Btty to have some troops, particularly a body of light eav-abw* in constant 
,jpA$. It was one of the privileges ot the nobles/ that, their lands -were 
exempt from the burden oi taxes. The charm; of supporting the troops re- 
mikife for the public safety fell wholly upon the cities ; and their kings, being 
obligadfrftq^^ to them lor aid, found it necessary to gain i.heir 

favourhy concessions, which .not only ’.extended their immunities, but added 
to their wealth and power. 

"When the influence of all these cmmmskuoes, peculiar tq Spain, is added 
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to^the general which eities in 

which they acquired, as well os for the to wMch 

41j^ attorned, tn all the Spanish idngdoms. $5) c f 1 
, % these exorbitant' privileges iof the ndbuity, wi-1lfa.vwui& power of 
the ci ties in Spain, the ttytal pmog&tifre *ma' -hemmed^m wn Wj^oife and 
refaeedwithiu very narrow hounds. Sensible of this, and impatient ofsach * 
restraint, several mcmarcbs endeavoured, at various junctures a^ by iMMnt 
means, to enlarge their own jurisdiction. Their -rawer, however, w "their i 
' abilities, were so unequal to the undertaking, >«t their efforts were attended , 
with little success. mt when Sevdinaad and Isabella foradHmmselves at 
the heachofthe united kingdoms of Spain, and delivered from the dangerand 
interruption of domestic wars* they were not only in a condition* to resume, 
hut were able to prosecute with advantage, the schemes for extendhig the 

O stive, which their ancestors had attempted in wain. EerdiroHid's pro- 
sagacity in concerting lik measures, has persevering industry in con- 
ducting thedf. and his uncommon address in cmryiug them into execution, 
fitted him admirably for an undertaking which required all these talents. 

As the overgrown power and high pretensions of the ndbiity were what 
the monarchs of Spain felt most sensibly, and bore with the greatest impa- 
tience, the great object of Ferdinand’s policy was to reduce these within more 
moderate bounds. Under various pretexts, sometimes by violence, more' fre- 
quently in consequence of decrees' obtained in the courts of law, he wrested 
from the barons a great part, of the lands which had been granted to them 
by the inconsiderate bounty of former monarchs, particularly during "the 
feeble and profuse reign of his predecessor, Henry IV. He did not give 
the. cut ire conduct of affairs to persons of noble birth, who were accustomed 
to occupy every department of importance in peace or in war. as if it had 
been a privilege peculiar to their order to be employed as the .wie commEors 
and ministers of the crown. He often transacted business of peat conse- 
quence, without their intervention, and bestowed many offices' of power and 
trust on new men, devoted to his interest.®* He introduced a degree of 
state ami dignity into his court, which, being little known in Spain while- it 
remained split into many small kingdoms, taught the nobles to approach their 
sovereign with more ceremony, and gradually rendered him the object of 
greater deference and respect . 

Tiic annexing the masterships of the three military orders of St. Jago, 
CaUtrava and Alcantara, to the crown, was another -expedient by which 
Ferdinand greatly augmented the revenue and power of the kings oi Spain. 
These orders were instituted, in imitation of those of the Knights Tempkrs • 
and of St. John of Jerusalem, on purpose to wage perpetual' war withvthe Ma- 
hometans, and to protect the pilgrims whovisited CkrnqiostelK'Or othcr plaocs 
of eminent sanctity in Spain, The zeal and superstition of the ages in which 
they were founded, prompted persons of every rank to bestow suoh Mberal 
donations on those holy warriors, that, in a short time, they engrossed a con- 
siderable share in the property and wealth of Hie kingdom. Hie master- 
ships of t hese orders came to be stat ions of the greatest power snd opulence 
to which a Spanish nobleman could be advanced. These high dignifies were 
in the disposal of the knights of the order, and placed the persons on whom 
they ci inferred dhem almost on a level with their sovereign.' ($6) Ferdinand, . 
unwilling that the nobility, whom he considered as -olj^^i®oikmitlfthie, 
should derive such additional credit and influence from possessing the go- 
vernment of these wealthy fraternities, was solicitous to wrest it out of their 

. M Zurita, Annul** de Arag. taomi vi. p. 22. 
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Imds, Aafl to vest It in the crown. His measun&d Itr ^ ibis 

twc il^ panned, and executed vritb vigour 30 [1476 and J4WI By ad* 
and by threats, heprevaiied on the knkhiaof each order 
to ppee Isabella and him at the head of it. Innocent Tut dshd Alexander 
IX jgwe this election the sanction of papal authority: *V and subsequent 
pemtms rendered the annexation of these masterships to the crown perpetual. 

While Ferdinand, by this measure, diminished the power and influence of 
the nobility, and added new lustre or authority to the crown, he was taking 
; other important steps with a view to the same object. The sovereign juris* 
diction, which the feudal barons exercised within their own territories, was 
the pride and distinction of their order. To have invaded openly a privilege 
which they prized so highly, and in defence of which they would haves run so 
eagerly to arms, was a measure too daring for a prince of Ferdinand's 
cautious temper. He took advantage, however, of an opportunity which the 
state of his kingdoms and spirit of his people presented him, m order to 
undermine what he durst not assault. The incessant depredations of the 
Moors, the want of discipline among the troops which west employed to 
oppose them, the frequent civil wars between the crown and the nobility, os 
well as the undiscemmg rage with which the barons carried on their private 
wars with each other, filled all the provinces of Spain with disorder. Rapine, 
outrage, and murder, became so common, as not only to interrupt commerce, 
but in a great measure to suspend all intercourse between one place ana 
another. That security and protection, which men expect from entering into 
civil society, ceased in a great degree. Internal order and police, while the 
feudal institutions remained in vigour, were so little objects of attention, find 
the administration of justice was so extremely feeble, that it would have 
been vain to have expected relief from the established laws or the ordinary 
judges. But the evil became so intolerable, and the inhabitants of cities, 
who were the chief sufferers, grew so impatient of this anarchy, tine, '•self- 
preservation forced them to have recourse to an extraordinary rttnota. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century [ I2b0], the cities in the king- 
dom of Aragon, and, after their example, those in Castile, formed t lieu is#' Ives 
into an association, distinguished by the name of the Holy Brotherhood. 
They exacted a certain contribution from each of the associated town 
they levied a considerable body of troops, in order to project traveller.-, and 
to pursue criminals ; they appointed judges, who opened their courts in 
various parts of the kingdom. Whoever was guilty of murder, robbery, or 
of any act that violated the public peace, and was seized by the troops of the 
brotherhood, was carried before judges of their nomination, who, without pay- 
ing any regard to the exclusive and sovereign jurisdiction which the lord of 
the place might claim, tried and condemned the criminals. By the establish- 
ment of tills fraternity, the prompt and impartial administration of justice 
was restored: and, together with it, internal tranquillity and order began 
to return. The nobles alone murmured at this salutary institution. They 
complained of it as an encroachment on one of their most valuable privi- 
leges. They remonstrated against it in a high tone ; and, on some occasions, 
refused to grant any aid to the crown, unless it were abolished. FerdinancL 
however, was sensible not only to the good effects of the Maly Brotherhood 
with respect to the police of his dominions, but perceived its tendency to 
abridge, and at length to annihilate, the territorial jurisdiction of the nobility. 
Be countenanced it on every occasion. He supported it with the whole force 


8ft Marian. Hist lib, *xv. c. 5. 

* Zurits, Annates, tom v. p. 22. JElii Anton. Nebrissensis remm a Ferdinand, et 
Elizab. gestantm decades ii. apod Schot. Script. Hispan. i. 860. 
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^ Wfl authority j d&'&HM tbfrexpeto^^^ 

with theotom<marobs of Europe, be avaiM hitolf of to imtyxtikM 
wftich was peculiar to Ms kiuffdom, in order to limit and abolish that inde- 
pendent jurisdiction of the nobility, which wa# no less jbeonsiatot with the 
authority of the prince, than with the order of society. (3?) 

Buttkough Ferdinand by toe measures considerably enlarm^ the 
boundaries of his prerogative, and acquired a degree of influence ana power 
for beyond what any of his predecessors had enjoyed^ yet the imitations of 
the royal authority, as well as the barriers against its encroachments, con- 
tinued to be many and strong. The spirit oi liberty was vigorous among 
the people of Spain ; the spirit of independence was high among the nobility ; 
and though the love of glory, peculiar to the Spaniards in every period of 
their history, prompted them to support Ferdinand with zeal in his foreign 
operations, and to afford him such aid as enabled him not only to undertake 
but to execute great enterprises, he reigned over his subjects with a jurisdic- 
tion less extensive than that of any of the great monarchs in Europe* It will 
appear from nfhny passages in the following history that, during a consider- 
able part of the reign of his successor Charles Y., the prerogative of the 
Spanish crown was equally circumscribed. „ 

The ancient government and laws in France so nearly resembled those of 
the other feudal kingdoms, that such a detail with respect to them as was 
necessary, in order to convey some idea of the nature and effects of the peculiar 
instil utiuns which took place in Spam, would be superfluous. In the view 
which 1 have exhibited of the means by which the French monarchs acquired 
sue] i a full command of the national force of ‘their kingdom, as enabled them 
to engage in ''xien&ive schemes of foreign operation, 1 have already pointed 
o.*i 1 lie great sJeps by which they advanced towards a more ample possession 
of political power, and a more uncontrolled exercise of their royal prerogative. 
t* ‘hat ’<»\i mains is to take notice of such particulars in the constitution 
f tM£u. .■ as serve either to distinguish it from that of other countries, or 
.id to throw any light on the transactions of that period, to which the 
. ''i 'wnig Histoj. 'xlmds. 

-ndcM the French monarchs of the first race, the royal prerogative was 
v<”* inct msiderable. The general assemblies of the nation wlneh met. annually 
a 'a< ed seasons, extended their authority to every department of government. 
Th. power of electing kings, of enacting laws, of redressing grievances, ot 
conferring donations on the prince, of passing judgment in the last resort, 
with respect to every person, and to every cause, resided in this great Conven- 
tion of the nation. Under the second race of kings, notwithstanding the 
power and splendour which the conquests of Charlemagne added to the crown, 
the general assemblies of the nation continued to possess extensive authority. 
The right of determining which of the royal family should be ^placed bn the 
throne, was vested in them. The princes, elevated to that dignity by their 
suffrage, were accustomed regularly to call mid to consult them with respect 
to every affair of importance to the state, and without their consent no Jaw 
was passed, and no new tax was levied. 

But by the time that Hugh Capet, the father of the tliird race of km$s, took 
possession of the throne of France, such changes had happened m the 
political state of the kingdom, as considerably affected the power and juris- 
diction of the general assembly of the nation. The royal authority, in the 
hands of the degenerate posterity of Charlemagne, had dwindled into insig- 
nificance and contempt. Every considerable proprietor of land bad formed 
his territory into a barony, almost independent of the sovereign. The dukes 
or governors of provinces, the counts or governors of towns ana small districts, 
and the great 9 fltcers of the crown, had rendered these dignities, which 
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■ 'tidttriq^ to their 

hi Ssmkirf these fima usurped all the had been 

Ihe-^jW.iuctiotis of royalty, ptrfercnlarly the privileges of dispensing 
§gLa^K0e i tfeeir otvn doniaii^ ; ooiiiiiig money. waging mat. 

, SltciJy cbstrict was governed by local eaatoms, aokaowie^ed- a , distinct ted, 
'ilmd ^wmed a separate, interest. !Tb» ifcortnalil y of dohai# Iromagc to their 
jfi^ereign, was.<aliuo8i the ■only*acb<Gf subjection which those haughty barons 
FwwuM ^perform, and that bound 4hsm mo . farther than they were Willing -to 
' ‘-^towled^e^ its: obligation.^) 

A a kingdom broken intwm many independent baronies, hardly any com* 
Mm principle of rmionremained; .and the general assembly, in its delibera- 
tions, could searcely noMkfer the nation as forming one body. or estaldish 
common regulations to benif < equal force in everyparfc, W ithin the: immediate 
domains of the crown, ithe king might publish, laws, and .they were obeyed, 
’because there he was acknowledged as the only lord. But if be had aimedmt 
rendering these laws 1 general, that would have alanned > the barons as an en- 
croachment upon the independence of thdr jurisdiction. The barons, when 
met in the great national convention, avoided with no less care, the enacting 
of general laws to be observed in every part of the kingdom, because the 
'execution of them must have been vested in the king, and would have en- 
larged that paramount power -which was the object of their jealousy. Tbits, 
under the ‘descendants of Hugh Cupel, the Rt at,es-ge.iieral (for -that was the 
name by; which the snprerae assembly of the French nation came then to bo 
distinguished) lost their legislatives authority, or at leant- entirely relinquished 
the exercise of it. From that period, the jurisdiction of the states-general 
extended no farther than to the imposition of new taxes, the determination 
of questions with respect to the right of succession to the crown, the Fettling 
of the regency when the preceding monarch hud not fixed it by hk will, and 
the presenting remonstrances enuinomting the grievances of which the 
nation wished to obtain repress. 

As, during several centuries, the monarchs of Europe seldom demanded ex- 
traordinary subsidies of their subjects, and the other events which required 
the interposition of the states rarely occurred, then* meetings in France 
were not frequent. They were summoned occasionally by their kmcs win u 
compelled by their wants or by their fears to have recourse to the great con- 
vention of their people ; but they did not, like the diet k Germany, the- cartes 
in Spam, or the parliament in England, form an essential mem her of the 
constitution, the regular exertion of whose powers was requisite to give 
vigour and order to government. 

When dike ‘states of France ceased to exercise -legislative authority, the 
Jdngsdsegaa to assume it. They ventured at first on acts of legislation with 
great ‘reserve, and after taking every precaution that could prevent their 
subjccf8*fronrljeing alarmed at- the exercise of a new power. They did not at 
once ’issue their ordinances in a tone of authority and command. They treated 
'with their subjects ; they pointed out what wits best ; and allured "them to 
comply. with it. By degrees, however, as the prerogative of the' crown ex- 
tended, and 'as fhe supreme jurisdiction, of "the royal (tennis came to bo 
eatablished/the kings ot France assumed more openly tin; style and authority 
of lawgivers ; and, before the beginning of the fifteenth century, the complete 
ifi^shitive power was vest ed in the crown . (W) 

this important acquisition, the steps which led to the right 
of imposing tees were rendered few and easy. The people, accustomed to 
see tlteir sovereigns issue ordinances, by their sole authority, winch regulated 
points , 'the /greatest consequence with respect to tne property of tneir 
subjects, were not alarmed when they were required, toy the royal edicts, It 
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any legal or constitutional ^riraini, has certain bounds 
ip^l wthftidMt which one class of Ms subjeofcscntepM concerning their 

^^^oisdkJtiGfii of the parliaments in France, particularly that of Paris, 
#is tic other barrier which served to confine the exercise of the royal prero- 
■ ' Native within certain limits. The parliament of Paris was originally the 
Court of the kings of France, to which they committed the supreme adminis- 
tration of justice within than* own domains as well as the power of deciding 
with respect to all cases brought before it by appeals from the ; courts of the 
Aarons. When, in consequence of events ana regulations which have been 
mentioned formerly, the tune and place of its meeting were fixed ; when not, 
'Only the form of its procedure, but the principles on which it decided, were 
tendered regular' and consistent ; when every clause of importance was finally 
determined there ; and when the people became accustomed to resort thither 
as to the supreme temple of justice ; the parliament of Paris rose to high 
estimation in the kingdom, its members acquired dignity, and its decrees were 
submitted to with deference. Nor was this the only sourae of the power and 
influence which the parliament obtained. The kings of France, when they 
first began to assume the legislative power, in order to reconcile the minds 
of their people to this new exertion of prerogative, produced their edicts and 
ordinances m the parliament of Paris, that they might be approved of and 
registered there, before they were published and declared to he of authority 
ill the kingdom. During the intervals between the meetings of the states- 
general of the kingdom, or during those reigns in which the states-gcneral 
Were not assembled, the mbnarchs of France were accustomed to consult the 
parliament of Paris with respect to the most arduous affaire of government, 
and frequently regulated their conduct by its advice, in declaring war, in con- 
cluding peace, and in other transactions of public concern. Thus there was 
erected m the kingdom a tribunal which became the great depository of the 
laws, and, by the uniform tenor of its decrees, established principles of justice 
and forms of proceeding which were considered as so sacred, that even 1 he 
sovereign power of the monarch durst not venture to disregard or to violate 
them. The members of this illustrious body, though they neither possess 
legislative authority, nor can be considered as the representatives of the 
people, have availed themselves of the reputation and influence which they 
had acquired among their countrymen in order to make a stand, to the utmost 
of their ability, against every unprecedented and exorbitant exertion of the 
prerogative. In every period of the French history, they have merited the 
praise of being the virtuous but feeble guardians of the rights and privileges 
of the nation. (40) 

After taking this view of the political state of France, I proceed to consider 
that of the German empire, from which Charles V. derived his title of highest 
dignity. In explaining the constitution of this great and complex body at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, I shall avoid entering into such a detail 
as woula involve my readers iu that inextricable labyrinth, which is formed 
by the multiplicity of its tribunals, the number of its members, their inter- 
fering rights, ana by the endless discussions or refinements of the public 
lawyers of Germany, with resp#Bt to all these. 

The empire of Charlemagne was a structure erected in so short a time that 
it could , not be permanent. Under his immediate successor it began to 
totter, and soon after fell to pieces. The crown of Germany was separated 
foom that of France, and the descendants of Charlemagne established two 
great monarchies, so situated as to give rise to a perpetual rivalship and - 
enmity between them. But the princes of the race of Charlemagne who ^ 
ware placed* on the imperial throne, were not altogether so degenerate as ^ 
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those of the .same-femily i^g&ed m France. In the i 
the royal authority retained sow vigour, aadthenob 
though possessed of extensive privileges as well as ample territories, did not 
so ea*iy attain b&pm The great offiecs of the i^wncontimmd to 
be at the disposal nf the sovereign, and during, a long period, fiefs re- 
mained in then* original state, without becoming hereditary and perpetualia 
the families of the persons to whom they had been granted. . / < . . 

and l^^bi^de^aSiits who reigned in^France h^s^ into such em+ 
tempt that the Germans, without looking towards them, exercised the right 
inherent in a free people; and in the general assembly of the nation elected 
Conrad, count of Franconia, emperor £911]. After him Henry of *Baay?ny, 
and his descendants, the three Othos. were placed, in succession, on the 
imperial throne; by the suffrages of their countrymen. The extensive ter- 
ritories of the Saxon emperors, their eminent abilities and enterprising 
genius, not only added new vigour to the imperial dignity, but raised it to 
Higher power and pre-eminence [952]. Otho the Great marched at the 
head of a numerous army into Italy, and, after the example of Charle- 
magne, gave law to that country. Every power there recognised his au- 
thority. He created popes, and deposed them, by his sovereign mandate. 
He annexed the kingdom of Italy to the German empire. Elated with his 
success, he assumed the title of Caesar Augustus.* 3 A prince bom in the 
heart of Germany pretended to be the successor of the emperors of ancient 
Home, and claimed a right to the same power and prerogative. 

But while the emperors, by means of these n£w titles a^d new dominions, 
gradually acquired additional authority and splendour, the nobility of Ger- 
many had gone on at the same time extending their privileges and jurisdic- 
tion. The situation of affairs was favourable to their attempts. The vigour 
which Charlemagne had given to government quickly relaxed. The incapa- 
city of some of his successors was such as would have encouraged vassals 
less enterprising than the nobles of that age, to have claimed new rights, and 
to have assumed new powers. The civil wars in which other emperors 
were engaged, obliged them to pay perpetual court to their subjects, on 
whose support they depended, and not only to connive at their usurpations, 
but to permit, and even to authorize them. Fiefs gradually became here- 
ditary. They were transmitted not only in the direct, but also into the colla- 
teral line. The investiture of them was demanded not only by male but by 
female heirs. Every baron began to exercise sovereign jurisdiction within 
his own domains ; and the dukes and counts of Germany took wide steps 
towards rendering their territories distinct and independent states.* 4 The 
Saxon emperors observed their progress, and were aware of its tendency. 
But as they could not hope to humble vassals already grown too potent, 
unless they liad turned their whole force as well as attention to that en- 
terprise. and as they were extremely intent on their expeditions into Italy, 
which they could not undertake without the concurrence of their nobles, they 
were solicitous not to alarm them by any direct att ack on their privileges and 
jurisdictions. They aimed, however, at undermining their power. With this 
view, they inconsiderately bestoived additional territories, and accumulated 
new honours on the clergy, in hopes that this order might serve as a coun- 
terpoise to that of the nobility in any future struggle.** 

The unhappy effects of this fatal error in policy were quickly felt, under 
the emperors of the Franconian and Swabian lines, whom Idle Germans by 

** Annalietft Saxo, &c up. S*fuv, Carp. vt»L L p. 246. ~ . 
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„ ^ ustoidsiied all; Chris- 

w w .hafciSme, and in tlie present ageam)ew^ ( The 

I0tiatris6 dependent on the emperoFs,«d MWw Mwr«» w«ll 1: a8 
M io their Weticenee and protection; began to. dim- a superior 
fiMdn ; and, in virtue of authority which they protOnded to derive fmm . 
m, tried, condemned, excommunicated^* ana deposed;' thefe former 
masters. Nor is this to be considered merely 1 w* a frantic saHf » of passion 
^a pontif intoxicated with high ideas' concerning the priestly 

domination, and the plenitude 5 or papal authority; Gregory* YHL was able 
aswell as daring.* His presumption* and violence were accompanied with 
political discernment and sagacity. He had observed, that the princes and 
nobles of Germany had acquired such considerable territories- and such 
- extensive jurisdiction, as rendered them not only formidable to the empe^ 
rots) but disposed them to favour any attempt to circumscribe their power. 
*He foresaw that?' the ecclesiastics of Germany, raised almost to a level with' 
its princes, were ready to support any person who would, sftmd forth as the 
protector of their privileges and independence. Wit h both of these Gregory 
negotiated, and . had secured many devoted adherents among them before lie 
ventured to enter the lists against the head of the empire. 

He began his- rupture with Henry IV. upon a pretext that was popular 
and plausible! He complained of the venality and corruption with which 
the emperor had granted the investiture of benefices to ecclesiastics. He 
contended that this .right bdpnged to him as the head of the church; he 
required Henry to coniine himself within the bounds of his civil jurisdiction, 
and to abstain for the future from such sacrilegious Vmeroachruents on the 

S iritufi! dominion: All the oensures of the church ^ere denounced against 
jury, because he* refused to relinquish those powers which Ms predoces- 
sots had uniformly exercised. The most considerable of the German princes 
and ecclesiastics were excited* to take arms against him. II is mother, Ms 
wife, his sons, were wrought upon to disregard all the ties of blood as well 
as of duty, and to join the party of his enemies. 30 Such were the successful 
aris with which the court of Rome inflamed the superstitions zeal, and con- 
ducted the factious spirit of the Germans and; Italians, that an emperor, 
distinguished not only for many virtues, but possessed of considerable t a tents, 
war at length' obliged to appear as a supplicant* at the gate of the castle in 
wMeh the pope resided, and to stand there three days, barefooted, in the 
depth of winter; imploring a pardon, which at length he obtained with diffl* 

c% £10773. m 

This act of humiliation degraded the imperial dignity. Nor was the de- 
pression momentary only. The contest between Gregory and Henry gave 
rise to the two great factions of the Guelphs and Gbibclltoes ; the former of 
which supporting the pretensions of the popes, and the latter defending the * 
rights' of tne emperor, kept Germany ana Italy in perpetual agitation during 
three centuries., A regular system for bumbling tne emperors and, encutm 
scribing their power was formed, and adhered to uniformly throughout that 
period* The popes, the free states in Italy, the nobility, and ecclesiastics of 
Germany, were all interested in its success; and notwithstanding-thc return 
of some short intervals of vigour, under the administration of a few able 
emperors, the imperial authority continued to decline. Haring the aimrchy 
of the long interregnum subsequent to the death of* William of Holland 
f 1256], it dwindled down- almost to nothing. Rodulph of Httpsburgh, the 
founder of the house of Austria, and who lirst opened the way to its future 

* AnnaL German. ap. Stray. i. p. 325. . 
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was trt length eM'^M [W3L aefc 
wish* w&i.extmk tfe imperial, wmmty, bfcpsmi© h&i tenticaries and* 

Mmmiwprn so in<xmsmarabl& m> to* wite Jt&; 
priyaaes, who, wei® walling to.ptoaemthe formsiof » c^S^^feper, 
end v%om: of which th% had destroyed* Several of f hisrstrow^ inm; 
placed on the imperial throne femi the saam'-motiFej and^atoo^-'awf-m^ 
mainu^ juresogative was weeded out of: tiie handasaf feehkv|ashoe&:uiialde 
toeweise otto defend them;. r 

Bering this period of turbulence and oouibaam tee* 4 »iratitTriao^^ 
Germanic body underwent a total change. . The - ancient names of (xiurteand, 
magritrates, together with the (Oidginai fonns and appearance of policy were 
I>neserved; but such new privileges; and juiisdiction were aamTO4 ^^ 4 
many various lights established, that the same species of government) no 
longer subsisted. The princes, the; great nobility, the dignified, ecclesiastics,, 
the free, cities* had taken advantage of the iuterregimiii whiohXha^C! 
tioned,. to establish or to extend their usurpations. They abdinedand. 
exercised the right of governing their respective territories wifca full sove- 
reignty. They, acknowledged no superior with respect ; to any point relative' 
to the interior administration and police of their domains* Tliey enacted laws, 
imposed: taxes, coined money, declared war, concluded peace,, and exerted 
every prerogative peculiar to independent states. Tim ideas of order and 
political union, which had originally formed the various provinces of ^Germany 
into one body, were almost entirely lost ; and the society must liave dis- 
solved, if the forms of feudal subordination had not preserved- such an 
appearance of connexion or dependenoo among* rim various member of . the 
community, as preserved it from falling to pieces. * , 

Tins bond of, union, however, was extremely feeble ; andliardly anyprinripie 
remained in. the German constitution of sufficient force to maintain public 
order, or even to ascertain personal security. From the accession of llodulph 
of Haps burgh to the reign of Maximilian, the immediate predecessor of 
Charles "V., the empire felt every calamity which a state must endure when 
the authority of go\ eminent, is so much relaxed, as do have lost its proper 
degree of vigour. The causes nf dissension among that vast number oi mem- 
bers which composed the Germanic body, wore infinite and unavoidable. 
r ’!heso gave rise to perpetual private wars, which were carried* on with all the 
violence that usually accompanies resentment, when unrestrained by superior 
authority. JLapuiu, outrage, exactions, became universal. Commerce was* 
interrupted; industry suspended ; and every nart of Germany resembled, a 
country which an enemy had plundered ami left desolate. 37 The variety of 
expedients employed with a view to restore older and tranquillity prove that 
the grievance* occasioned Dy this state of anarchy hail grown intolerable. 
Arbiters were appointed to terminate the differences among; the several states. 
The cities united in a league, the object, of which was to check the rapine 
and extortions of the nobility. The nobility formed confederacies, on purpose 
to maintain tranquillity among their own order. Germany was divided into 
several circles, in each of which a provincial and partial jurisdiction was. 
established, to Supply the plaoe of a public and common tribunal 3 * 

But all these remedies were so ineffectual, that they served only to demon- 
strate the violence of that anarchy which prevailed* and the 1 insufficiency of 
the means employed to correct it. At length Maximilian re-established i publio 
order in the empire, by instituting the Imperial Chamber* [149b], a. tribunal 


^ See above, p 40, and Note (21) at the eratof the Volume. Path de Pace Public*’ 
Imper. p. 25, No. 68, p. 28* No. 26, p 85, No. 11, 

w l)*tt. pjiBsim. Struv. Carp. iiiu. h p.v610, &c. * 
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by the several 
/concerning ail differences 
A few yeays after [1612], by 
stakes cognisance, of all feudal 
skhercstored 


composed oTjadges named partly by the < 
vestedwith authority to decade I 
among; $|e members of the Germanic body 
giving a new form to the Aulic Council, wh 
^and such as belong to the emperor's * . , 
degree of vigour to the imperial authority. , . . 

i notwithstandiug the salutary effects of these regulations and improve* 
jpepts, tie political constitution of the German empire, at the commencement 
of the period of which I propose to write the history, was of a species so 
peculiar, as not to resemble perfectly any fonn of government known either 
fit the ancient or modern world. It wasn complex body, formed by the asso- 
ciation of several states, each of which possessed sovereign and independent 
jurisdiction within its own territories. Of all the members which composed 
this united body, the emperor was the head. In his name all decrees and 
regulations with respect to points of common concern were issued, and to 
him' the power of carrying them into execution was committed, Bnt this ap* 

^ cc of monarchical power in the emperor was more than counterbalanced 
influence of the princes and states of the empire m every act of 
administration. No law extending to the whole body could pass, no resolution 
that affected the general interest could be taken, without the approbation 
of the diet of the empire. In this assembly every sovereign prince and state 
of the Germanic body had a right to be present, to deliberate, and to vote. 
The decrees or recesses of the diet were the laws of the empire, which the 
emperor was bound to ratify and enforce. 

Under this aspect the constitution of the empire appears a regular con- 
federacy, similar to the Achaian league in ancient Greece, or to that of the 
United rrovinces, and of the Swiss Cantons, in modern times. But if viewed 
in another light, striking peculiarities in its political state present them- 
selves. The Germanic Body was not formed by the union of members 
altogether distinct and independent. All the princes and states joined in this 
association were originally subject to the emperors, and acknowledged them 
as sovereigns. Besides this, they originally held their lands as imperial 
fiefs, and in consequence of this tenure owed the emperor all those services 
which feudal vassals ate bound to perform to their liege lord. , But though 
this political subjection was entirely at an end, and the influence of the feudal 
relation much diminished, the ancient forms and institutions, introduced 
while the emperors governed Germany with authority not inferior to that 
which the other monarchs of Europe possessed, still remained. Thus an 
opposition was established between the genius of the government and the 
forms of administration in the German empire. The former considered the 
emperor only as the head of a confederacy, the members of which, by their 
voluntary choice, have raised him to that dignity ; the latter seemed to imply 
that he is really invested with sovereign power. By this circumstance, such 
principles of hostility and discord were interwoven into the frame of the Ger- 
manic body as affected each of its members, rendering their interior union 
incomplete, and their external efforts feeble and irregular. The pernicious 
influence of this defect, inherent in the constitution of the empire is so con- 
siderable, that, without attending to it, we cannot fully comprehend many 
transactions in the reign of Charles V., or form just ideas concerning the 
genius of the German government. 

* The emperors of Germany, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, were 
distinguished by the most pompous titles, and by such ensigns of dignity, as 
intimated their authority to be superior to that of all other monarchs. The 
greatest princes of the empire attended and served them, cn some occasions, 
as the omers of their household. They exercised prerogatives which no other 
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sovereign ever churned. They retained pretensions to all toe extensive 
powers which their predecessors had enjoyed in my Rut, at 

the same time, instead of possessing that ample domain which had WoBged 
to the ancient emperors of Germany, and which stretched from Basil to 
Cologne, along both banks of the Rhine, 9 * they were stripped el all territorial 
property, mid had not a single city, a single castle, a single foot* of land, that 
belonged to them as heads of the empire, As their domain was alienated, 
their stated revenues were reduced almost to nothing ; and the extraordinary 
aids which on a few occasions they obtained, were granted sparingly and paid 
with reluctance. The princes and states of the empire, though they seemed 
to recognise the imperial authority, were subjects only in name, each of them 
possessing a complete municipal jurisdiction within the precincts of his own 
territories. 

From this ill-compacted frame of government, effects that were unavoidable 
resulted. The emperors, dazzled with the splendour of their titles and the 
external signs of vast authority, were apt to imagine themselves to be the real 
sovereigns of Germany, and were led to aim continually at recovering the 
exercise of those powers which the forms of the constitution seemed to vest ia 
them, and which their predecessors, Charlemagne and the Othos, had actually 
enjoyed. The princes and states, aware of the natuto as well as the extent 
of these pretensions, were perpetually on their guard, in order to watch all 
the motion#of the imperial court, ana to circumscribe its power within limits 
still more narrow. The emperors, in support of their claims, appealed to 
ancient forms and institutions, which the states held to he obsolete. The 
states founded their rights on recent practice and modem privileges, which 
the emperors considered as usurpations. ' 

This jealousy of the imperial authority, together with the opposition be- 
tween it and the rights of the states, increased considerably from the time that 
the emperors were elected, not by the collective body of German nobles, bat 
by a few princes of chief dignity. During a long period, all the memberB 
of the Germanic body had a right to assemble, ana to make choice of the 
person whom they appointed to be their head. Rut amidst the violence and 
anarchy which prevailed for several centuries in the empire, seven princes 
who possessed the most extensive territories, and who had obtained an here- 
ditary title to the great offices of the state, acquired the exclusive privilege of 
nominating the emperor. This right was confirmed to them by the Golden 
Bull; the mode of exercising it was ascertained, and they were dignified with 
the appellation of electors. The nobility and free cities being thus stripped of 
a privilege which they had once enjoyed, were less connected with a prince, 
towards whose elevation they bad not contributed by their suffrages, ana 
came to be more apprehensive of his authority. The electors, by their ex- 
tensive power, and the distiuguishingprivileges which they possessed, became 
formidable to the emperors, with whom they were placed almost on a level 
in several acts of jurisdiction. Thus the introduction of the electoral college 
into the empire, and the authority which it acquired, instead of diminishing, 
contributed to strengthen, the principles of hostility and discord in the Ger- 
manic constitution. 

Tbese were farther augmented by the various and repugnant forms of 
civil policy in the several states which compose the Germanic body. It is 
no easy matter to render the union of independent states perfect and entire, 
even when the genius and forms of their respective governments happen to 
be altogether similar. But in the German empire, which was a confederacy 
of princes, of ecclesiastics, and of free cities, it was impossible that they coula 

» Pfeffel, Abr*g6, &c, p.24I. 



while the Jove of liberty. .and attention to ommkem^ mm the 
ititmmwg principles in the cities, wade the daftbe of power, and ardour Joi 
tawffitary glory, were the governing passions of the princes andnobito. 

The secular and ecclesiastical members of .the empire wore a.w. fitted 
jgr union as .the free cities and the nobility, Considerable femtokes had 
been granted to several of Die German bishoprics and abbeys, attd some of 
Jhe highest offices in the empire having been annexed to them inalienably, 
‘Were Jield hy the ecclesiastics raised to time dignities. The younger sens of 
.noblemen ol the second order, who had devoted themselves to .the church, 
were commtmly promoted to these stations of eminence an$ powers and it 
was no small mortification to ifche princes and great nobility, so aee persons 
naked from .an inferior rank to Inc same level with thei»eeke& or even 
exalted to superior dignity. The education of these churchmen, the genius 
of their profession, and their connexion with the court of Rome, rendered 
their , character as well as their interest different from thoscwiof the other 
members of the Germanic body, with whom they were called to act in concert. 
Thus another source of jealousy and variance was opened, which ought 
not to be overlooked when we are searching, into the nature of the German 
constitution. 

To all these causes of dissension may be added one more, arising from the 
unequal distribution of power and wealth among the states of the empire. 
The electors, and other nobles of the highest rank, not only possessed sove- 
reign jurisdiction, but governed such extensive, populous, ana rich countries, 
as rendered them great princes. Many of the other members, though they 
enjoyed all the rights of sovereignty, ruled oyer such petty domains, that 
their real mower bore no proportion to this high prerogative. A weir com- 
pacted and vigorous confederacy could not be formed of such dissimilar 
states. The weaker were jealous, timid, and unable .either to assert or to 
defend their just privileges. The more powerful were apt to assume and to 
become oppressive. The doctors and emperors, by turns, endeavoured to 
extend their own authority, by encroaching on those feeble members of the 
-Germanic body, who sometimes defended their lights with much spirit, but 
more frequently, being ’overawed or corrupted, they .tamely surrendered their 
privileges, or meanly favoured the designs formed .against them. (42) 

After contemplating all these principles of disunion and opposition in the 
constitution of the German empire, it will be easy to account tor the want of 
concord and uniformity, conspicuous in its councils and proceedings. That 
slow, dilatory, distrustful, and irresolute spirit, which characterises all its 
deliberations, will appear natural in a body, the junction of whose members 
was so incomplete, the different parts of which were held together by such 
feeble ties, find set at variance bv such powerful motives. J5ut the empire of 
Germany, nevertheless, comprehended countries of such great extent, and 
was iidiabited by such a martial .and hardy race of men, that when the abilities 
©f an emperor, or jseal of any common cause, could rouse this unwieldy body 
to put forth its strength, it acted with almost irresistible force. In the follow- 
mg history we shall fmd, that as the measures on which Charles V. was most 
intent were often thwarted or reudered abortive by the spirit of jealousy and 
division peculiar to the Germanic constitution 3 so it was by the influence 





constitution of other kingdoms which 1 haem wkmdy 


It lias been the Me of the sootlanm^md mo»e feriale Mtfai 

ffiflfereat faeriods, to k>e conquered by that warlike asd -handy face ^df men 
who inhabit the vast country /known to the ancients by the name of 

thetn^orns'by that of Tariary. Gne tribe of these i^Gpl^^aiPea 
Turks or Turcomans, extended its conquests, under various leaders, Ml 
dmim^ several centuries, from the shore of the Caspian Bea to the Straits of 
the ©ardandlea Towards the middle of the fifteenth oentiity, these fe- 
midahleeonqu erors took Constantinople by storm, and «staldishea the seat of 
their government in that imperial city. "Greece, Moldavia, Walladda, imd 
the other provinces of the ancient kingdoms of Tlmace and Macedonia, 
together with part of Hungary, were subjected to their power. 

But though the seat of the Turkish government was fixed in Europe, 
and the sultans obtained possession of such extensive dominions in that 
quarter of the globe, the genius of their policy continued to he purely Asiatic, 
and may be properly termed a despotism, ib contradistinction to those 
monarchical and republican forms of government which we havebeen hitherto 
contemplating. The supreme power was vested in sultans of the Ottoman 
race, that blood being deemed so sacred, that no other was thought worthy 
of the throne. Eram this elevation, these sovereigns could look down and 
behold all their subjects reduced to the same level before them. The maxims 
of Turkish policy do not authorize any of those institutions which, mother 
countries, limit the exercise or moderate the rigour of monarchical power: 
they admit neither of any great court with constitutional and permanent ju- 
risdiction to interpose, both in enacting laws, and in superintending the 
execution of them ; nor of a body of hereditary nobles, Whose sense of their 
own pre-eminence, whose consciousness of what is due to their rank and 
character, whose jealous? of their privileges, circumscribe the authority of the 
prince, and serve not only as a barrier against the excesses of his caprice, 
but stand as an intermediate order between him and the people* Cinder 
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the Turkish government-, the political condition of every subject is equal. To 
be employed in the service of the sultan is the omy circumstance that 
confers distinction* Even this distinction is rather official than personal, 
and so closely annexed to the station in which any individual serves, that it 
is scarcely communicated to the persons of those who are placed in them* 
The highest dignity in the empire does not give any rank or pre-eminence to 
the family of liim who enjoys it. M every man, before he as raised to any 
station of authority, must go though the preparatory discipline of a long and 
servile obedience/ 0 the moment he is deprived of power, he and to posterity 
return to the same condition with other subjects, and sink back too ohscurity. 
It is the distinguishing and odious characteristic of eastern despotism, that at 
annihilates ad other ranks of mm, in order to exalt the monarch; that it 
leaves nothing to the former, while it gives everything to the latter; that it 
endeavours to fix in the minds of those who are subject to it, the idea of* no 
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relation between men but that of a master and of a aim; the former destanedi 
to oo^iEwnti aiul to punish, the latter formed to tremolo and obey. (48) 

But as two are circumstances which frequently obstruct or defeat toe 
saint uy effeots ofthe best*regulated governments, there are others wMchcon- 
tribute to mitigate the evils of the most defective formshof policy. There 
can, indeed, be no constitutional restraints upon the vail of a prince in a 
despotic government; hut there may be such as are accidental. Absolute 
. as the Turkish sultans are, they feel themselves circumscribed both by religion, 
the principle on Which their authority is founded, 41 and by the arm y, the 
, instrument which they must employ in order to maintain it. Wherever 
religion interposes, the will of the sovereign must submit to its decrees When 
theKoran hath prescribed any religious rite, hath enjoined any moral duty, 
•or hath confirmed, by its sanction, any political maxim, the command of the 
sultan cannot overturn that which a higher authority hath established. The 
chief restrictions, however, on the will of the sultans is imposed by the military 
power. An armed force must surround the throne of every despot, to maim 

& his authority, and to execute his commands. As the* Turks extended 
empire over nations which they did not exterminate but reduce to 
subjection, they found it necessary to render their military establishment 
numerous and formidable. Amrutli, their third sultan, in order to form a body 
of troops devoted to his will, that might serve as the immediate guards of his 
person and dignity, commanded his officers to seize annually, as the imperial 
property, the fifth part of the youth taken in war. These, after being in- 
structed in the Mahometan religion, inured to obedience by severe discipline, 
and trained to warlike exercises, were formed into a body, distinguished by 
tie name of janizaries, or new soldiers. Every sentiment which enthusiasm 
can inspire, every mark of distinction that the favour of the prince could 
confer, were employed in order to animate this body with martial ardour, and 
with a consciousness of its own pre-eminence. 43 The janizaries soon became 
the chief strength and pride of the Ottoman armies ; and, by their number as 
well as reputation, were distinguished above all the troops, whoso duty it 
was to attend on the person of the sultans. (44) 

Thus, as the supreme power in every society is possessed by those who have 
arms in their hands, this formidable body of soldiers, destined to be the 
instruments of enlarging the sultan’s authority, acquired, at the same time, 
the means of controlling it. The janizaries in Constantinople, like the pra lo- 
rian bands in ancient ltome, quickly perceived all the advantages which 
they derived from being stationed in the capital, from their union under 
one standard, and from being masters of the person of the prince. The 
sultans became no less sensible of their influence and importance. The 
capimtyy or soldiery of the Porte, was the only power in the empire that a 
sultan or Lis visier had reason to dread. To preserve the fidelity and attach- 
ment of the janizaries, was the great art of government, and the principal 
object of attention in the policy of the Ottoman court. Under a monarch, 
whose abilities and vigour of mind fit him for command, they are obsequious 
instruments, execute whatever he enjoins, and render Jus power irresistible., 
Under feeble princes, or such as are unfortunate, they become turbulent 
and mutinous ; assume the tone of masters ; degrade and exalt sultans at 
pleasure; and teach those to tremble, on whose nod, at other times, life and 
death depend. 

■prom Mahomet EL, who took Constantinople, to Solyraan the Magnificent., 
whobegan his reign a few months after Charles V, was placed on the ixn- 

« State of the Turkish Empire, by Rycaut, p. 8. 

48 Prince Canteroir’s History of the Othmun Empire, p. 87. 
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gcxml throne of Germany, a, succession of illuririous princes rated 0 rifcr : i$& 
Turkish empire. By their great drittatf?' they kept their subjedte W «far 
order, military as well as civil, mbmissive to government and had , the ab- 
solute command ofwhatever force thek vast empire whs able to oxcart; &%- 
man, in particular, who is known to the Christians chiefly as a conqueror, 
hut is celebrated in the Turkish annals as the great lawgiver who established 
order and police in their empire, governed, daring his long reign, with no 
less authority than wisdom. He divided his dominions into several districts : 
he appointed the number of soldiers which each should famish;, he ap- 
propriated a certain proportion of the land id every province for their mam- 
tenanee ; he regulated, with a minute accuracy, everything relative to their 
discipline, their awns, and the nature of their service. Jfle put the finances of 
the empire into an orderly train of administration; and, though the taxes in 
the Turkish dominions, as well as in the other despotic monarchies of the 
Bast, are far from being considerable, he supplied that defect by ah attentive 
and severe economy. 

Nor was it only under such sultans as Solyman, whose talents were no 
less adapted to preserve internal order than to conduct the operations of war, 
that the Turkish empire emgaged with advantage in its contests with the 
Christian states. The long succession of able princes, which 1 have men- 
tioned, had given such vigour and firmness to the Ottoman government, that 
it seems to have attained, during the sixteenth century, the highest degree of 
perfection of which its constitution was capable; whereas the great mo- 
narchies in Christendom were still far from that state which could enable 
them to act with a full exertion of their force. * Besides this, the Turkish 
troops in that age possessed every advantage which arises from superiority in 
military discipline. At the time when Solyman began his reign, the janizaries 
had been embodied nearly a century and a half; and, during that long period, 
the severity of their military discipline had in ho degree relaxed. The 
other soldiers, drawn from the provinces of the empire, had been kept almost 
continually under arms, in the various wars which the sultans had. carried 
on with hardly an interval of peace. Against troops thus trained and ac- 
customed to service, the forces of t he Christian powers took the field with great 
disadvantage. The most intelligent, as well os impartial authors of the six- 
teenth century, aeknowlege and lament the superior attainments of the Turks 
in the military art. (45) The success which almost uniformly attended their 
arms, in all their Wars, demonstrates the justice of this observalion. The 
Christian armies did not acquire that superiority over the Turks which they 
now possess, until the long establishment of standing forces had improved 
military discipline among the former ; and until various causes and events* 
which it is not in my province to explain, had corrupted or abolished their 
ancient warlike institutions among the latter. 
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Birth of Charles V.<— -His H e-rail tar y Dominion# — Philip and Joarara^ his, ItaaNxt#"*** 
Birth of EVdiauud, his Brother — Dwath of IeiibtfUA— Pkiitp’s Attempt*'- to ■ obtadir 
the Government of Castile — The Regent Ferdinand marries a Niece 4 ot the French 
King to exclude Philip and his Daughter — Tile Castilian. Nobility dedaro for Philip — 
Philip and Joanna proclaimed — Death of Philip — Incapacity of Joanim*~Ferdinand 
made Regent— His Acquisition of Territory—- His Death— Education .of Charges V— 
Cardinals Ximenes and Adrian — Charles acknowledged King— Ximenes strengthens, 
the Royal* Power ; is opposed by the Nobles— War in Navarro and m Africa — Peace with 
France — Charles visits Spain— His Ingratitude towards Ximenes;— Death of the 
Tatter— Discontent of the Castilians — Corruption- of the King’s Flemish Favourites— 
Reception of Charles in Aragon— Death of the Emperor Mharimiliim— Charles and 
Francis I. Competitors for the Empire — Views of the other Rdgning J Potentates— 
Assembly of the Electors — The Crown offered to Frederic of Saxony— W declines in 
favour of Charles, , who is chosen — Discontent of the Spaniards — Insurrection, in 
Valencia — The Cortes of Castile summoned to meet in Galicia— Charles, appoints 
Regents, And embarks for the Low Countries. 

Chabjjss V. was born a,t Ghent on the twenty-fourth, day of February, in 
the year one thousand five hundred. His father, Philip the Handsome, arch* 
duke of Austria, was the sou of the emperor Maximilian, and of Mary, the 
only child of Charles tho Bold, the last prince of the house of Burgundy. His 
mother, Joanna, was the second daughter of Ferdinand, king of Aragon* and 
of Isabella* queen of Castile. 

A long tram of fortunate events hadoponed the way for thte young 
to the inheritance of more extensive dominions than. any Europeaamon&roh 
since Charlemagne had possessed. Each of. his ancestors had acquired king- 
doms or provinces* towards which their prospect of succession was extremely 
remote. The rich possessions of Mary of Burgundy had been destined for 
another family, she navjug been contracted by her father to the only son of 
Louis XL of France : but that capricious monarch, indulging his haired to 
her family, chose rather to strip her of part of her territories by force, than 
to secure the whole by marriage ; and by this* misconduct, fatal* to- his pos- 
terity, he threw all the Netherlands and Franche Comhe into- the hands of a. 
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rival* Isabella, the daughter of JohaH. of Castile, far from having any pros- 
pect of that noble whkii stse transmitted to her grandson, passed 

the.nhriy part of her life in obscurity and indigence. 'Jfet the Castilians, 
exasperated against her brother, Henry IY. # an ill-advised and vicious prince, 
pphkely chared him with impotence, and his queen with adultery. Upon 
his demise, rejecting .Joanna^ whom Henry had uniformly, andeven on his 
death-bed. owned to be ms lawful daughter, and whom an assembly of the 
states had acknowledged to be the heir of ms kingdom, they obliged her to 
retire into Portugal and placed Isabella on the throne of Castile. Ferdi- 
nand owed the Crown of Aragon to the unexpected death of his elder brother, 
and acquired the kingdoms of Naples andT Sicily by violating the faith of 
treaties, and disregarding the ties of blood To all these kingdoms Christo- 
pher Columbus, by an effort of genius and of intrepidity, the boldest and most 
successful that is recorded in the annals of mankind, added a new world, t he 
wealth of which became one considerable source of the power and grandeur 
of the Spanish monarchs. 

Don John, the only son of Ferdinand and Isabella, and their eldest 
daughter, the queen of Portugal, being cut off, without issue, in the flower 
of youth, all their hopes centred in Joanna and her posterity. But as her 
husband, the archduke^ was a stranger to the Spaniards, it was thought ex- 
pedient to invite him into Spain, that, by residing among them, he might 
accustom himself to their laws and manners ; and it was expected that the 
cortes, or assembly of states, whose authority was then so great in Spain, 
that no title to the crown was reckoned valid unless it received their sanc- 
tion, would acknowledge his right of succession, together with that of the 
infanta, Ins wife. Philip and Joanna, passing through France in their way to 
Spain, were entertained in that kingdom with the utmost magnificence. The 
archduke did homage to Louis XII. for the earldom of Flanders, and took his 
seat as a peer of the realm in the parliament of Paris. They were received in 
Spain with every mark of honour that the parental affection of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, or the respect of their subjects, could devise ; and their title to the 
crown was soon after acknowledged by the cortes of both kingdoms. 

But amidst these outward appearances of satisfaction and joy, some secret 
uneasiness preyed upon the mmd of each of these princes. The stately and 
reserved ceremonial of the Spanish court was so burdensome to Philip, a 
prince, young, gay, affable, fond of society and of pleasure, that he soon 
began to express a desire ot returning to his native country, the manners of 
which were more suited to his temper. Ferdinand, observing the declining 
health of Ms queen, with whose life he knew that his right to the government 
of Castile must cease, easily foresaw that a prince of Philip’s disposition, and 
who already discovered an extreme impatience to reign, would never consent 
to his ‘retaining any degree of authority in that kingdom ; and the prospect 
of this diminution of his power awakened the jealousy of that ambitious 
monarch. 

Isabella beheld, with the sentiments natural to a mother, the indifference 
and neglect with which the archduke treated her daughter, who was destitute 
of those beauties of person, as well as those accomplishments of mind, which 
fix the affections of a husband. t Her understanding, always weak, was often 
disordered. She doated on Philip with such an excess of childish and indis- 
creet fondness, as excited disgust rather than affection. Her jealousy, for 
which her husband’s behaviour gave her too much cause, was proportioned 
to her love, and often broke out in the most extravagant actions. Isabella, 
though sensible of her defects, could not help pitying her condition, which 
was soon rendered altogether deplorable by the archduke’s abrupt resolution 
of setting out in the middle of winter for Flanders, and of leaving her in 
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Spain. Iaatete entreated him not to abandon his wife to grief and melan- 
choly, which might prove fatal to her, as she was near thetimeof ter deliver 
Joanna oonjuredhim to put off his journey for tbrea days only, that she might 
have the pfeasoreof eetebrating the festival of Christmas In Ms , company. 
Ferdinand, after representing tte imprudence of bis leaving Bpm.Wm ne 
bad time to become acquainted with the genius, or to gain tte affections of 
the people who were one day to be his subjects, besought him,at least, not 
to pass through France, with which kingdom he was then at open war. 
Philip, without regarding either the dictates of humanity, or the maxims of 
prudence, persisted in his purpose; and on the twenty-second of December 
set out for the Low Countries, by the way of France.* 

From tte moment of his departure, Joanna sunk into a deep and sullen 
melancholy . 8 and while sab was in that situation bore Ferdinand, her second 1 * * 
son, for whom the power of his brother Charles afterwards procured the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, and to whom he at last transmitted the 
imperial sceptre. Joanna was the only person in Spain who discovered no 
joy at the birth t»f this prince. Insensible to that, as well as to every other 
pleasure, she was wholly occupied with the thoughts of returning to her 
husband ; nor did she, in any degree, recover tranquillity of mind, until she 
arrived at Brussels next year . 8 

Philip, in passing through France, had an interview with Louis XII., and 
signed a treaty with him, by which he hoped that all the differences between 
France and Spain would have been finally terminated. But Ferdinand, whose 
affairs, at that time, were extremely prosperous Italy, where the superior 
gemns of Gonsalvo de Cordova, the great captain, triumphed on every occa- 
sion over the arms of France, did not pay the least regard to what his son-in- 
law had concluded, and carried on hostilities with greater ardour than ever. 

From this time Philip seems not to have taken any part in the affair* of , 
Spain, waiting in quiet till the death either of Ferdinand or of Isabella should 
open the way to one of their thrones. The latter of these events was not far' 
distant. The untimely death of her son and eldest daughter had made a deep 
impression on the mind of Isabella; and as she could derive but little con- 
solation for the losses which she had sustained either from her daughter Joanna, 
whose infirmities daily increased, or from her son-in-law, who no longer pre- 
served even the appearance of a decent respect towards that unhappy princess, 
her spirits and health began gradually to decline, and, after languishing some 
months, she died at Medina del Campo, on the twenty-sixth of November, one 
thousand five hundred and four. She was no less eminent for virtue than for 
wisdom ; and whether we consider her behaviour as a queen, as a wife, or as 
a mother^ she is justly entitled to the high encomiums bestowed upon her by 
the Spanish historians . 4 

A few weeks before her death, she made her last will, and, being convinced 
of Joanna's incapacity to assume the reins of government into her own hands, 
and having no inclination to commit them to Philip, with whose conduct she 
was extremely dissatisfied, she appointed Ferdinand regent or administrator 
of the affairs of Castile, until ter grandson Charles should attain tte age of 
twenty. She bequeathed to Ferdinand, likewise, one-half, of the revenues 
which should arise from the Indies; together with the grand-masterships of 
the three military orders ; dignities which rendered tte person who possessed 
them almost independent, and which Isabella had, for that reason, annexed 


1 Petri Martyris Anglerii Epistolae. 250, 253. * Id. Ep. 255 

* Mariana, lib. 27, cb. 11, 11 Flecbier, Vie de Xirodn. L p. 191. 
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to But, before she ajgaacU dferiUo fkro«n«W»<^> Ferdinand, she 

that 8i.s©coadf ictfwna^^fey way other 

endeavour to deprive fomm am hear posterity of mm sip of sue- 
0€M8Sl>> to ang of his king tfotft^ 

T^ediatety upon the quoanfo Mh, Ftariiiffliid rssigfisd ^ Merof kiss 
ofl€a*fcto and issued ordfcrs to prodaim Joanna. and Pmiip;tk£ aowrigns o£ 
fhfib kingdom^ Well at ttesjuar time, be assumed the ehar^terof jegent, 
is comseqaenoe of IsabeWs. teetaaoeut : and/ not long alter, fea.pi®miled on 
tifo ©ortea of CWifo to* actowMp* MS' rtyhtr to that, office. MSay however, 
he did not procam without tlif8m% nor without discovering suck symptoms 
of alienation and disgust among the Castilians as tilled him with great un- 
easiness. The union of Castile and Aragon for almost thirty years, had not 
so entirety exrirpsfc ed' tlie amaent and hereditary enmity which subsisted 
between the. uatriseb ofthesekingdernsv that the Castilian pride could submit, 
mmmmrin& to the government of a king of Aragon. Ferdinand’s 


own character, with which the Castilians were wolf acquainted, was far from 
rendmug his authority dfesirakde. Suspicious, discerning, 8Gibi% mid parsi- 
monious, he was accustomed to observe the most minute actions of his sub- 
jects with a jealous attention^ and to reward their highest services* with little 
liberality ; and they were now deprived of Isabella, whose gentle qualities, 
and partiality to her Castilian subjects, often tempered Ins austerity, or 
rendered it toknable. The maxima of his government were especially oaimis 
to the grandees; for that artful prince, sensible ol the dangerous privileges 
ConfomSd upon them by the feudal institutions, had endeavoured to curb their 
exorbitant power, 6 7 by extending the royal jurisdiction, by protecting their in- 
jured vassals, by increasing the immunities of cities, and by other measures 
equally prudent. From* all l hose causes a formidable party among the Cas- 
tilians united against Ferdinand • and though the ixorsons who composed it 
had not hitherto taken any public step in opposition to him, lie plakl} saw 
that, upon the least encouragement from their new king, they would jn-oceed 
to the most violent extremities. 

There was no less agitation in tlm Netherlands upon receiving the accounts 
of Isabella’s death, and of Ferdinands having assumed the govenuncal ot 
Castile* Philip was not of a temper tamely to suffer himself lobe supplanted 
by the- ambition? of his fMher-in-iaw. If Joanna's mtirmitxes, and the non-age 
Oi Chatles, rendered them incapable of government, he, as a husband, was the 
proper guardian of his wife. and, as a father, the natural tutor of his son. 
ft or was- it sufficient to oppose to these just rights, and to the inclination of 
th# people of Castile, the authority of a testament, the genuineness’ of which 
wa& perhaps doubtful, and its contents to Mm appeared certainly to be 
iniquitous. A keener edge was added to Philip’s resentment, and new vigour 
infused Wbo his councils, by the arm al of Don John Maim'd, die was Ferdi- 
nand's ambassador at the imperial court, but upou the first notice of Isabella's 
death, repaired' to Brussels, flattering imnself that, under a young and liberal 
prince^ ho might attain to power and honours, which he ooulu never have 
extomed in the’ service of an old and frugal master, lie had early paid court 
mUMp* during his residence in Spam, with such assiduity m entirely gamed 
UiyoifimmoQ ;* and, having been tmuied to business under Ferdinand, could 
opfoserids eckrinos with equal abilities, and with arts not inferior to those 
WWhfottf that monarch was distinguished. 8 

By the advice of Manuel, ambassadors were despatched io require Ferdinand 


6 ft Mwtn. Jfo. 277. Mai*. Hist. iiv. 28, cb. 11. Fcrrev&s,, Hist 6<fridr, d’Espagne, 

tarn, vhi 2$L 0 Mur. Uist. lib. 28, cb. H* 

1 Marian, lib. 28, ch. 12. 8 fcunUi, Analea <lc Aragou, tom, vi. p. 12. 
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tareti ^ 

whom ,* .,. 

Such o£ th» : ntlsles a* 1 

dinaadte; werar* - 

thfe s am a yMfa, <&ML_ , ... # ,. T . . 

tcred bim^Sl tjari 1 h& hai seenWb ; t&si fitedshi^ t&Ay assistance in 
JXm^^r ' " i^ift i»r^ rrf ^^ cny ^vua^m * * 'fta Uf 

tcmtafo ttatjKMBev of which he bad got possession* By 

he entered into, a private negoriiri^^ 

anipi»vato;« weak princess tewmta, by? her authority, Ida right to 
tlin rtapeney. But tlii»» intrigue did not escape the penetrate eye <w Bo® 
John iWoeh. Joanna’s letter of consent was. intercepted;' Ctehilsas • ytm 
thrown iatomdunsqua; she herself coated* to an apartment? m the pabee, 
and; all her parish domestics se^teed froinher presence^ ^ ^ 

The: wrtmcaiion which the discovery of this intrigue XKmasionedto Beam* 
nand wm umek increased by liis observing the progress which Phihp’s emis- 
saries made in, Castile. Some of the nobiesroriiud-to their caste; others 
to the i towns in which they had influence ; they fanned thejmekes into con- 
federacies; and began to assemble their vassals. Berdtemdfo court wa» 
almost totally deserted; not a, person of distinetioiL but Ximcncs ? archbishop 
of Toledo* the duke of Ah«a* and the marquis of Benia, remnariag there ; 
while the bouses of PI clip’s ambassadors, were daily ciK)wdedwHdhnoblemm 
. of the highest rank . 

Exasperated at this universal defeetdem, and mortify perhaps, with seeing 
ad ids schemes defeated by a younger politician, Ferdinand resolved, in de- 
fiance of the law of nature and decency, to deprive* liis daughter and her 
posterity of the crown of Castile,, rather than renounce the regeney of that 
kingdom, .His plan for accomplishing this was no less bold fchautho mtesxr 
tiau itself was wicked, lie demanded in marriage Joanna, the supposed 
daughter of Henry IV., on the belief of whose megitimaey Isabella’s right 
to the crown of Castile was founded; and by reviving the claim of, this prim 

a in opposition to which he himself had formerly led armies and fought 
s* he hoped once more to get possession of the throne oftbrikangdom. 
But Emanuel, king of Portugal, in whose dominions Joanna- resrided’ai that 
time, having married one of Ferdinands daughters by Isabella, refused his 
consent to that uimatail match,; and the umiappy* princess herself, having 
lost all relish for the objects of ambition by being long immurnd in a convent, 
discovered no less, aversion to it. 10 

The resources, however, of Ferdinand’s ambition were not exhausted, 
Upon meeting with a repulse in Portugal, he turned toward** Prance, and 
sought in marriage Germaine de Foix, a daughter of the viscount of Nar* 
bonne, and of Mary, the sister of Loms XII. The war which that monarch 
bad carried on against Ferdinand in Naples had been soamforittuatey, that ; be 
listened with joy to a proposal wliich furnished, him with, an hoBourahl© pre- 
tence for concluding peace ; and though no prince , was. ever more ^mteahlo 
than Ferdinand for making all his passions bend to thc maxims 
became subsemant to the purposes o£ ambition, yet so vehement: was, his 
resentment against; his> son-in-law, that Hie desire of giajtihying.it rendered 
him regardless: of every other OQuaidcmtiom. In order to bn: mveaged of 
Philip, by detaching Louis from his interest, and in order to grin a chance 
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of excluding him from Ids^ of Aragon, and Hie dominions 

annexed to it, he was ready once more to divide Spain into aepmrate king- 
domv though the union of these was the great glory of his reign, and had 
been the chief object of his ambition ; he consented to restore the Neapolitan 
msllfei -of the French faction to their possessions and honours j and submitted 
to the ridicule of marrying, in an advanced age, a princess of eighteen. 11 

The concksion of this match, which deprived Philip of his only ally, and 
threatened him with the loss of so many kingdoms, gave him a dreadful alarm, 
and convinced Bom John Manuel that there was now a necessity of taking 
other measures with regard to the affairs of Spain. 13 He accordingly in* 
Strutted the Flemish ambassadors at the court of Spain to testify the strong 
desire which their master had of terminating all differences between him and 
Ferdinand in an amicable maimer, and his willingness to consent to any con- 
ditions that would re-establish the friendship which ought to subsist between 
a Father and a son-in-law. Ferdinand, though he had made and broken more 
treaties than any prince of any age, was apt to confide so far in the sincerity 
of other men, or to depend so much upon his own address and their weakness, 
as to be always extremely fond of a negotiation. He listened with eagerness 
to the declarations, and soon concluded a treaty at Salamanca, in which it 
was stipulated that the government of Castile should be carried on in the 
joint names of Joanna, of Ferdinand, and of Philip ; and that the revenues of 
the crown, as well as the right of conferring offices, should be shared between 
Ferdinand and Philip, by an equal division. 13 

[1506.1 Nothing, however, was farther from Philip’s thoughts than to 
observe this treaty. His sole intention in proposing it was to amuse Ferdi- 
nand, and, to prevent him from taking any measures for obstructing his 
voyagb into Spain. It had that effect. Ferdinand, sagacious as he was, did 
not tor some tune suspect his design ; and though, when he perceived it, he 
prevailed on the king of France not only to remonstrate against the arch- 
duke’s journey, but to threaten hostilities if he should undertake it ; though 
he solicited the duke of Gueldres to attack his son-in-law’s dominions in the 
Low Countries : Philip and his consort nevertheless set sail with a numerous 
fleet and a good body of land forces. They were obliged by a violent tempest 
to take shelter in England, where Henry VlL, in compliance with Ferdinand’s 
solicitations, detained them upwards of three months : u at last they were 
permitted to depart, and, after a more prosperous voyage, they arrived in 
safety at Corunna in Galicia ; nor durst Ferdinand attempt, as he once in- 
tended, to oppose their landing by force of arms, 

The Castman nobles, who had been obliged hitherto to conceal or to dis- 
semble their sentiments, now declared openly in favour of Philip. From 
every comer of the kingdom, persons of the highest rank, with numerous 
retinues pf their vassals, repaired to their new sovereign. The treaty of Sala- 
manca was universally condemned, and all agreed to exclude from the govern- 
ment of Castile a prince who, by consenting to disjoin Aragon and Naples 
from that crown, discovered so little concern for its true interests. Fer- 
dinand, meanwhile, abandoned by almost all the Castilians, disconcerted by 
their revolt, and uncertain whether he should peaceably relinquish his power, 
or take arms in order to maintain it, earnestly solicited, an interview with his 
son-in-law, who, by the advice of Manuel, studiously avoided it Convinced 
St last, by seeing the number and zeal of Philip’s adherents daily increase. 
: . \ 

« P. Mart Ep. 290, 292. Mariana, Hb. 28, ch. 16, 17. 

w p. Mart £p. 293. 

** Zurita, An ales de Aragon, vi p. 19. P. Mart Ed. 293, 294. 

* Ferrw.Hwtvffi. p. 285. 
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that it was vain to think of resisting sujdh a tamnkFesdtaas^ consented, by 
treaty, to resign the regency of CaeSle into tbe hands of Fhi% to retire mt& 
hfoheteditoty dommkm of Aragon, and to rest satisfied with tbe 
of tbe military orders, and that snare of tbe revenue of tbe Indies which 
Isabella bad bequeathed to him. Though an interview between tbe graces 
was no longer necessary, it was agreed to on both sides from motives of 
decency. Philip repaired to tbe place appointed with a splendid retinue of 
Castilian nobles, ana a considerable body ©farmed men Ferdinand appeared 
without any pomp, attended by a few followers mounted on mules, and un- 
armed. On that occasion, Don John Manuel had the pleasure of displaying 
before tbe monarch whom he had deserted the extensive influence which he 
had acquired over his new master; while Ferdinand suffered, in presence of 
his former subjects, tbe two most cruel mortifications which an artful and 
ambitious prince can feel, being at once over-reached in conduct, and stripped 
of power. 1 * 

Not long after, he retired into Aragon ; and hoping that some favourable 
accident would soon open the way to nis return into Castile, he took care to 

E rotest, though with great secrecy, that the treaty concluded with bis son-in- 
iw, being extorted by force, ought to be deemed void of all obligation. 14 
Philip took possession of his new authority with a youthful ioy. The un- 
happy Joanna, from whom he derived it, remained, during all these contests, 
under the dominion of a deep melancholy ; she was seldom allowed to appear 
in public : her father, though he had often desired it, was refused access to 
her: and Philip's chief object was to prevail on the cortes to declare her in- 

e * i ii.'i ■ r_.i * -l*. 1 _ j j * \ • 




until his son should attain to full age ; but such Was the partial attachment 
of the Castilians to their native princess, that though Manuel had the Udress 
to cam some members of the cortes assembled at Valladolid, and others were 
wilting to gratify their new sovereign in his first request, the great budy of 
the representatives refused their consent to a declaration which they thought 
so injurious to the blood of their monarchs. 17 They were unanimous, how- 
ever, in acknowledging Joanna and Philip queen and king of Castile, and 
them son Charles, prince of Asturias. 

[1506.] TIub was almost the only memorable event during Philip’s ad- 
ministration. A fever put an end to his life in the twenty-eighth year of his 
age, when he had not enjoyed the regal dignity, which he had been so eager 
to obtain, full three months, 18 

The whole royal authority in Castile ought, of course, to have devolved 
upon Joanna. But the shock occasioned by a disaster so unexpected as the 
death of her husband, completed the disorder of her understanding and her 
incapacity for government . During all the time of Philip’s sickness, no en- 
treaty could prevail on her, though in the sixth month of her pregnancy, 
to leave him for a moment. When he expired, however, she did not shed 
one tear, or utter a single groan. Her grief was silent and settled. She 
continued to watch the dead body with the same tenderness and attention 
as if it had been alive ; M and though at last she permitted it to be buried, she 
soon removed it from the tomb to her own apartment. There it was laid 
upon a bed of state in a splendid dress; and having heard from some monk 
a legendary tale of a king who revived after he had been dead fourteen veats, 
she kept her eyes almost constantly fixed on the body, waiting for the hapio 

ls Zurita, Armies de Arag. vl p, 64. Mar. lib. 28, cl». 19, 20. P. Mart. Ep. 804, 305, &c 

w Ibid. vi. p. 68. Fcirer. Hist. viii. p. 290. 

17 Zurita, An. de Arag. vi* p, 75* w Marian, lib. 28* eh. 23* 

'• P. Mart. Kp. 316. 
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moment of ifa zdvosm to life* t Ifextess this mpiaciofos for her dead 

hMmmml tea tbujtured wash ^$«ny, dteu that which ^ tel tenc to hrai 
wte She did mot^tenit mrx>f her female ffttemdwts 4o approach 

M *©n which his cer|>ae mm tel-, ehe would not suffers^ woman who 


KM 


that fpraidlege to & midwile, though a wy aged one had been •chosen m ptrr- 
pfiweW’te vtoe the ptincces 43tifrteme without any other assistance than that 
other 4 &im<te»estics. ao 

A woman in *ueh a ^atocf tend was little capable of gmcmsog a great 
Ate«km ; t«nd imam, who made it her 'sole employment to bewail theloss, 
and $p spnugr far tho soil of her husband, would haw thought ter attention to 
nubile affairs an impious neglect of those duties winch she 'owed to him. 
J&Ufc though she declined assuming the administration herself, yet, by a 
strange caprice of jealousy, she refused to commit it to any other person; 
and no entreaty of her subjects could persuade her to name a regent, or even 
to sign sueh papers as were necessary for the execution of justice, and the se- 
curity of the kingdom, • 

The death of Philip threw the Castilians into the greatest perplexity. Tfc 
was necessary to*appoint a regent, boili on account of Joanna’s frenzy and 
tho infancy of her son : and as there was not among 1 he nobles any person 
so 'eminently distinguished, either by superiority in rank or abilities, as to bo 
called by the public voice to that high office, all naturally turned their eyes 
either towards Ferdinand, or towards the emperor Maximilian. The fonuer 
claimed that dignity as administrator for his daughter, and by virtue of the, 
testament of Isabella; Idle latter though! himself the legal guardian of his 
grandson, whom, on account oi his mother’s infirmities, he already considered 
as lAg of Castile. Such oi the nobility ns hud lately been most active m 
compelling Ferdinand to icsigu the government of the kingdom, trembled at 
tho thoughts of his being restored so soon to Ins former dtgmh . Thes dreaded 
the return of a monarch not apt to forgi\ t\ and who, to those defects with 
winch they were already acquainted, added that icsentmenl which the re- 
membrance of their behaviour and roiled urn upon lus own dtsgiace must 
naturally have excited. Though none of those objections lay against Maxi- 
milian, he was a stranger to the daws and manners of Castdde, he Lad not 
caiher troops or money io support his pretensions, nor could ins chum be 
admitted without a public declaration of Joanna 5 * incapacity tor govermwent, 
an indignity to which, notwithstanding the uolouetj of tier distemper, the 
delicacy of the Castilians could noi hear the tiiouirlif s of svbjectatng Inn. 

Don John Manuel, however, ^uid a lew of the nobles wfbo eonswkied them- 
selves as most obnoxious to Ferdinand’* dts])leasmc, ieclared for Maximilian, 
and offosed to support his claim with all their interest Maximilian, always 
enterjprifidng and decisive in council, though feeble and dilatory in execution, 
eagerly embraced the offer. But a scries of ineffectual negol latious was the 


conduct did not boiccil him from the suspicious oi his jealous master. Though 
anaceoimtof his son-in-lftw‘s death reached him al Porto-fino, in the terri- 
tories of Genoa, he was so solicitous to diseovci tlie secret intrigues which 
ne opposed the Great Captam to have beeu carrj mg on, and to establish 

to Mar* Hist. Jih 29, eh. 3, et 5. F, Mari. I Ip. 3l«, 324, 328, 832. 

*** Mariana, lib. 29, cb. 7. Zunta, Anait* de Arag va. * 9b 
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'of aWt^yl^ e^to^^ 

% tte#%, his c&ridniugpo^ oTiiiut kingdom. 22 

great wh' aadjnudeni conduct of hfa Aerej^s could 

cxaiituary to the inclination of Ferdinand, and though Jbe-'/n^jS' 
mm m CKjwfcatiouof cloying much newer under :the sdnmmM^M'^ 
WBtorJMe4ts|r0d6d to 4istmgiidi him by exti*aor&ary maac3tn cf 
>wa» nemikto so dismtcimted, as io prefer the mmke dtim txmbxy 
before his mm grandeur, and to declare that Castile coma never fee so 
happily .go verned as by a prince whom Ions experience had r<mdere$tho- 
roughly acquainted with its true interest. The neal of Xhmeues to ’hiring 
oyer his counairynam io this bpinkm, induced him to lay aside somewhat of 
his nsirnl austerity, and haqghUnosfl. £1507.] He condescended m Has oeca- 
mcmtofleomiti^e disadected nobles, mid employed address, naweH as argu- 
ments, to persuade .them. Ferdinand seconded his endeayours wiih great art ; 
and fey 'Ccmmmkms do some of the grandees, by promises to others, and by 
letters full of' eomid&isance to all, lie gamed many of his most violent op- 
ponents. 2 * Though mmy oa'baLs were formed, and some commotions were 
excited, yet when Ferdinand, -after , having settled tire affairs of Naples arrived, 
in Castile, he entered upon the administration without opposition. The 
pmdeuce with which he exercised his authority in that kingdom- equalled 
the good fortune by winch he had jwovenedrit. By a moderate but steady 
administration, free from partiality and from jrcscmw&ent, lie entirely recon- 
ciled the Castilians to his person, and secured to them, during the jemmder 
of his life, ais much domestic tnuiquillfty as was consistent with the genius 
of the feudal government, which still subsisted among them in full vigour u 
hkir was the preservation of tranquillity in his lierediiary kingdoms the 
only obligation which the archduke Charles owed to the wise regency of his 
psuidtkthev. It was his good .fort man, during that period, to have very im- 
portant additions made to the dominions over which he was to '.reign. On the 
coast of Bnrbary, Oran, and otlier cocanest s of no .small value, were annexed 
to the crown of Castile, by Cardinal Xbnenes, who, with a spirit very 
uncommon in a monk, led in person a numerous army against the jdoors of 
that country [1509]; .and with a generosity and magnilicence still more 
singular, defrayed the whole expense of the expedition out of his own 
revenues. 35 In Europe, Ferdinand, under pretences mo less frivolous than 
unjust as well as by artifices the most; shameful and treacherous, expelled 
John XrAlbret, the lawful sovereign^ from the throne of ^Navarre ; and seizing 
that kingdom, extended the limits ol xhe Spanish monarchy from the Pyrenees 
on the one hand, to the frontiers of Portugal on the other. 26 

It was not, however, the desire, of aggrandizing the archduke which in- 
fluenced Ferdinand in this or in any other of his actions. Ifo wasnwarc apt 
to consider that young prince as a rival, who might one day wrest out of Ins 
hands film government of Castile, than as a grandson, for whose interesfcJm 
was entrusted with Phe administration. This jealousy soon begotaversion, 
and even hatred, the symptoms of which he was af no pains . to conceal. 
Hence proceeded his immoderate joy when his young queen arss delivered of 
a isou, whose life would have deprived Ckudes ol -the crowns of &ragou, 

** Merita, Azoles de Arag. m. p, So. 23 Ibid. vi. pp. &7, >94, 109. 

“ Mariana, lib* 29, ch. 10. “ Ibid. lib. 29, oh. IS* 
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, Sicily, «ad Sardinia; and upon the uMimely 4earii of that prince he, 
,, j*ed,for the same reason, an excessive sohcitudAtohave other children: 
impatience hastened, in aQ the accession qf Charles to the 

fiwiuk cl Spain. Ferdinand, in order to procure a bksaiaf, erf which, from 
Maadvanoed age, and the mtempraace of his youth, he 'could have little 
prospect, had recourse to his physicians, and by their prescription took one of 
those potions which are supposed to add vigour to the constitution^ though 
they more frequently prove fatal to it. Ibis was its effect on a frame so 
feeble and exhausted as that of Ferdinand ; for though he survived a violent 
disorder which it at first occasioned, it brought on such an habitual langour 
and dejection of mind, as rendered him averse from any serious attention to 
public affairs, and fond of frivolous amusements, on which he had not 
hitherto bestowed much time.** Though he now despaired of having any. son 
of his own, Ms jealousy of the archduke did not abate, nor could he help 
viewing him with that aversion which princes often bear to their successors 
[1515]. In order to gratify this unnatural passion, he made a will, appointing 
prince Ferdinand, who, having been born and educated in .Spain, was much 
Moved by the Spaniards, to be regent of all his kingdoms, until the arrival 
of the archduke his brother ; and by the same deed he settled upon him the 
ginnd-mastership of the. three military orders. The former of these rants 
might have put it in the power of the young prince to have disputed the throne 
with Ms brother - f the latter would, in any event, have rendered him almost 
independent of him. 

Ferdinand retained to the last that jealous love of power which was so 
remarkable through his whole life. Unwilling, even at the approach of death, 
to admit a thought of relinquishing any portion of his authority, he removed 
oontinuaUy from place to place, in order to fly from his distemper, or to forget 
it. Though his strength declined every day, none of his attendants durst 
mention lus condition ; nor would he admit his father-confessor, who thought 
such silence criminal and unchristian, into his presence. At Last the danger 
became so imminent, that it could be no longer concealed. Ferdinand received 
the intimation with a decent fortitude ; and touched, perhaps, with com- 
punction at the injustice which he had done his grandson, or influenced by 
the honest remonstrances of Carvajal, Zapara, and Yargas, his most ancient 
and faithful councillors, who represented to him that, by investing prince 
Ferdinand with the regency, he would infallibly entail a civil war on the two 
brothers, and by bestowing on him the grand-mas tersbip of the military 
orders, would strip the crown of its noblest ornament and chief strength, 
he consented to alter his will with* respect to both these particulars. Joy a 
new deed he left Charles the sole heir of all hi-' dominions, and allotted to 
Prince Ferdinand, instead of that throne of which he thought himself almost 
secure, An inconsiderable establishment of fifty thousand ducats a-year. 2 * He 
died a few hours after signing this will, on the twenty-third day of January, 
one thousand five hundred and sixteen. 

[1510.] Charles, to whom such a noble inheritance descended by Ms death. 
Whs near the full age of sixteen. He had hitherto resided in the Low Coun- 
tries, Ms paternal dominions. Margaret of Austria, his aunt, and Margaret 
bf ¥ork, the sister of Edward IV. oi England, and widow of Charles the Bold, 
tWo princesses of great virtue and abilities, had the care of forming his early 
to. .Upon the death of his father, the Flemings comiaitted the govem- 
A cf the Low Countries to his grandfather, the emperor Maximilian, 

# ** Zurita,Aoale8 de Arag. vi, p. 347* P. Mart. Ep, SSL Argonsok, An&les do Aragon, 
bb* J* p# 4* 

29 ’ Mar, Hist, lib. SO, cb, ult. Zurita, Anales de Arag. vi. p. 401* P* Mart* Ep. 565, 
506. Argensok, AnaJes de Arag. lib. L p. 11. 
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. with theitame mther than the authority of regent . 29 MarimjKttfc mdt choice 
of William de Cray, lard of Chikvres. to superintend tie education of the 
youugprince Ms grandson . 34 That nobleman possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the talents %liich fitted him for such an important office, and discharged the 
duties of it with great fidelity. Under Querns, Adrian of Utrecht acted as 
preceptor. This preferment, which opened his way to the highest dignities 
an ecclesiastic can attain, he owed not to his birth, for that was extremely 
mean; nor to bis interest, for he was a, stranger to the arts of a court; but 
to the opinion which his countrymen entertained of ids learning. He was 
indeed no inconsiderable proficient in those frivolous sciences which, during 
several centuries, assumed the name of philosophy, and had published a com- 
mentary, which was highly esteemed, upon The Book of Sentence*, a famous 
treatise of Petrus Lombardus, considered at that time as the standard 
system of metaphysical theology. But whatever admiration these procured 
him in an illiterate age, it was soon found that a man accustomed to the 
retirement of a college, unacquainted with the world- and without any 
tincture of taste or elegance, was by no means qualified for rendering 
science agreeable to a young prince. Charles, accordingly, discovered an 
early aversion to learning, and an excessive fondness for those violent and 
martial exercises, to excel in which was the chief pride, and almost the only 
study, of persons of rank in that age. Cliievres encouraged this taste, either 
from a desire of gaining his pupil by indulgence, or from too slight an opinion 
of the advantages of literary accomplishments . 31 He instructed him, how- 

29 Pontius Hen terns, Rcrum Austriaearum, lib. xv? Lov. 1649, lib. vii. ch. 2, p. 155. 

m The French historians, upon the authority of M, de BeJlay, M dm, p. 11, have unani- 
mously asserted that Philip, by his last will, having appointed the king of France to have 
the direction of his son’s education, Louis XIT., with a disinterestedness suitable to the 
confidence reposed in him, named Chicvres for that office. Even the president Htbuiult 
has adopted this opinion. Abr^ge Chron. 1507. Varillas, in his nsual manner, pretends 
to have seen Philip’s testament. Pract. de l’Education des Princes, p. 16. But the 
Spanish, German, and Flemish historians concur in contradicting this assertion of the 
French authors. It appears from Ileuterus, a contemporary Flemish historian of great 
authority, that Louis AIL, by consenting to the manage of Germaine do Foix with 
Ferdinand, had lost much of that confidence which Philip once placed in him; that his 
dibgtist was increased by the French king’s giving in marriage to the count of An- 
gonlerae liis eldest daughter, whom he had formerly betrothed to Charles (Heater. Her. 
Austr. lib. v. p. 151); that the French, a short time before Philip’s death, had violated 
the peace which subsisted between them and the Flemings, and Philip had complained of 
this injury, and was ready to resent it. Heuter. ibid. All these circumstances render 
it improbable that Philip, who made his will a few days befoic he died (Heater, p. 152), 
should commit the education of his sou to Louis XIL In confirmation of these plausible 
conjectures, positive testimony can be produced. It appears fwm Heutems, that Philip, 
when he set out for Spain, had entrusted Chifevres both with the care of his sou’s edu- 
cation, and with the government of his dominions in the Low Countries (Heuter. lib. Vii. 
r>. 154) ; that an attempt was made, soon after Philip’s death, to have the emperor 
Maximilian appointed regent during the minority of his grandson, hut this being opposed, 
CJtifevres seems to have continued to discharge both the offices which Philip had com- 
mitted to him (Heuter. ibid. pp. 155, 155); that in the beginning of the year 159% 
the Flemings invited Maximilian to accept of the regency, to which he Consented, and 
appointed his daughter Margaret, together with a council of Flemings, to exercise the 
supreme authority, when he himaelf should at any time be absent. He likewise named 
Chibrns as governor, and Adrian of Utrecht as preceptor to his son. Heut. ibid. pp. 
155, 157. What Heuteros relates with respect to this matter is confirmed by Moringus, 
in vita Adrian! apud Analecta Casp. Burmaani de Adriano, ch. 10: by Barlanaus, 
Chronic. Brabant, ibid. p. 25, and by Hamms, Annal. Brab, vol. ii. p. 520, &c. 

« Jovii Vita Adriani, p. 01, Struvii Corpus Hist, Germ. ii. 967. P. Heuter, Ber. Austr. 
lib. vii ch. 3, p. 167. 
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ever, with great cate in the aits of government ; hO$mde him study the 
history, not only of his own kingdoms, hot of those which they were 
connected * he aoeastom^him, from the time of his assuming the government 
of Flanders, in the year one thousand live hundred and fifteen to attend to 
business ; he persuaded him to peruse all papers relating to public affairs ; 
to be present at the deliberations .of his privy-councillors, and to propose to 
them himself those matters concerning which he required their opinion . 32 
[Prom such an education. Charles contracted habits of gravity and recollec- 
tion which scarcely suited his time of life. The first openings of his genius 
did not indicate that superiority which its maturer age displayed* 4 * He did 
not discover in his youth the impetuosity of spirit which commonly ushers 
in an active and enterprising manhood. Nor did his early obsequiousness 
to Chibvres, and his other favourites, promise that capacious ana decisive 
judgment which afterwards directed the affairs of one-half of Europe. But 
his subjects, dazzled with the external accomplishments of a graceful figure 
and manly address, and viewing his character with that partiality which is 
xdways shown to princes - during their youth, entertained sanguine hopes 
of ms adding lustre to those crowns which descended to him by the death of 
Ferdinand. 

The kingdoms of Spain, as is evident from the view which I have given of 
their political constitution, were at that time in a situation which required an 
administration no less vigorous than prudent. The feudal institutions, 
which had been introduced into all its different provinces by the Goths, the 
Suevi, and the Vandals, subsisted in great force. The nobles., who were 
powerful and warlike, had Long possessed all the exorbitant privileges which 
these institutions vested in their order. The cities in Spain were more 
numerous and more considerable than the genius of feudal government,, na- 
turally unfavourable to commerce and to regular police, seemed to admit. 
The personal rights and political influence which the immhitants of these 
cities had acquired, were extensive. The royal prerogative circumscribed by 
the privileges of the nobility, and by the pretensions of the was 

confined within very narrow limits. Under such a form of government, the 
principles of discord were many ; the bond of union was extremely feeble ; 
and Spain felt not only all the inconveniences occasioned by the defects in the 
feudal system, but was exposed to disorders arising from the peculiarities in 
its own constitution. 

During the long administration of Ferdinand, no internal commotion, it 
is* true, had arisen in Spain. His superior abilities had enabled him to restrain 
the turbulence of the, nobles, and to moderate the jealousy of the commons. 
By the wisdom of has domestic government, by tkc sagacity with which he 
conducted his foreign operations, and by the high opinion that his subjects 
entertained of both, he had preserved among them a degree of tranquillity, 
greater than was natural to a constitution in which the seeds of discord 
and disorder were so copiouly mingled. But, by the death of Ferdinand, 
these restraints were at once withdrawn, and faction and discontent, from 
being long repressed, were ready to break out with fiercer animosity. 

In order to prevent these evils, Ferdinand had in his last will taken a 
most prudent precaution, by appointing Cardinal Ximones, archbishop of 
Sbtedo, to be sole regent of Castile, until the arrival of his grandson in Spain. 
The . singular character of this man. and the extraordinary qualities which 
marked him out for that office at such a juncture, merit a particular descrip- 
tion. He was descended of m honourable, not of a wealthy family ; and the 


w de Beltey, $vo. Par. 1573, p. 11. P. Heater, fib. viu. ch. 1, p. 181 
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drcumstaneea of bis parents* as well as Ms own kolinatioiis, having Memined 
him to cut m into the church, Ite early obtained benefices of great value, and 
whidi placed him in the way of the highest preferment. All these,' however, 
he renounced at once : and, after undergams a very seme novkiate. assumed 
file habit of St. Francis in a monastery of Observantine tera, oneof the Most 
rigid orders in the Romish church. There he soon “became eminent for his 
uncommon austerity of manners, and for those excesses of miperstitious devo- 
tion, which are the proper characteristics of the monastic life. < But, notwith- 
standing these extravagances, to winch weak and enthusiastic minds alone 
are usually prone, his understanding, naturally penetrating and decisive 
retained its foil vigour, and acquired him such great authority in Ids own 
order, as raised him to be their provincial His reputation for sanctity soon 
procured him the office of father-confessor to queen, Isabella, which he 
accepted with the utmost reluctance. He preserved in a court the same 
austerity of maimers which liad distinguished him in the cloister. Be con- 
tinued to make all liis journeys on foot ; he subsisted only upon aims ; his acts 
of mortification were as severe as ever, and his penances as rigorous. Isabella, 
pleased with her choice, conferred on him, not long after, the orchbifekopric 
of Toledo, which, next to the papacy, is the richest dignity in the ehurca of 
Rome. This honour he declined with the firmness which nothing but the 
authoritative injunction of the pope was able to overcome. Nor did this 
height of promotion change his manners. Though obliged to display in public 
that, magnificence which became his station, he himself retained his monastic 
severity. Under his pontifical robes he constantly wore the coarse frock of 
St. Francis, the rents in which he used to paten with his own hands. He at 
no time used linen, but was commonly clad in hair-cloth. He slept always in 
his habit, most frequently on the ground, or on boards ■ rarely in abed. He 
did not taste any of the delicacies which appeared at his table, but satisfied 
himself with that simple diet winch the rule of his order prescribed.®* Not- 
withstanding these, peculiarities, so opposite to the manners of the world, he 
possessed a thorough knowledge of its affairs -and no sooner was he called 
% his station, and by the high opinion which Ferdinand and Isabella enter- 
tained of him, to tale a principal share in the administration, than he 
displayed talents for business, which rendered the fame of his wisdom equal 
to that of his sanctity. His political conduct, remarkable for the boldness 
and originality of all his plans, flowed from his real character, and partook 
both of its virtues and its defects. His extensive genius suggested to him 
schemes vast and magnificent. Conscious of the integrity, of his intentions, 
he pursued these with unremitting and undaunted firmness. Accustomed 
from his early youth to mortify his own passions, he showed little indulgence 
toward those of other men. Taught by his system of religion to check even 
his most innocent desires, he was the enemy of everything to which he could 
affix the name of elegance or pleasure. Though free from any suspicion of 
cruelty, he discovered in all his commerce with the world a severe inflexibility 
of mind, and austerity of character, peculiar to the monastic profession, and 
which can hardly bo conceived in a country where that is unknown. 

Such was the man to whom Ferdinand committed the regency of Castile • 
and though Ximenes was then near fourscore, and perfectly acquainted 
with the labour and difficulty of the office, his natural intrepidity of mind, 
and zeal for the public good. prompted him to accept of it without hesitation. 
Adrian of Utrecht, who had been sent into Spain a few months before the 
death of Ferdinand, produced full powers from the archduke to assume the 
name and authority of regent, upon the demise of has graadfoBfe’ 3 hut such 

u Hist, da 1’Admiiustration da Card. Xim4n. par M. Bawdier, 4fco. 1385, p. 13. 
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was the aversionof the Spaniards to the government of a stranger, and so 
the abilities of the two vtompetitors, that Morn’s claim would at 
once have been rejected, if Xitotojto’ himself, from oomjdaisanoe to his new 
©raster, had not consented to acknowledge him as regent, sod to ca^ry on the 
vcrament in conjunction with him. By this, however, Adrian acquired a 
lity merely nominal, Ximenes, though he treated him with great decency, 

even respect, retained the whole power in his own hands/* 

The cardinal’s first care was to observe the motions of the infant Don Fer- 
dinand, who, having been flattered with so near a prospect of supreme power, 
bote the disappointment of his hopes with greater impatience than a prince at 
©period of life so early could have been supposed to feel, Ximeues, under 
pretence of providing more effectually for his safety, removed him from 
Guadalupe, the place in which he had been educated, to Madrid, where he 
fixed the residency of the court. There he was under the cardinal’s own 
eye, and his, conduct, with that of his domestics, was watched with the utmost 
attention.* » 

The first intelligence he received from the Low Countries gave greater 
disquiet to the cardinal, and convinced him how difficult a task it would be 
to conduct the affairs of an inexperienced prince, under the influence of 
councillors unacquainted with the laws and manners of Spain. No sooner 
did the account of Ferdinand’s death reach Brussels, than Charles, by the 
advice of his Flemish ministers, resolved to assume the title of king. By 
the laws of Spain, the sole right of the crowns both of Castile and of Aragon, 
belonged to Joanna ; and. though her infirmities disqualified her from 
governing, this incapacity had not been declared by any public act of the 
eQrtes in either kingdom ; so that the Spaniards considered this resolution 
not only as a direct violation of their privileges, but as an unnatural usurpa- 
tion in a son on the prerogatives of a mother, towards whom in her present 
unhappy situation, he manifested a less delicate regard than her subjects had 
always expressed ,7 The Flemish court, however, having prevailed both on 
the pope and on the emperor to address letters to Charles as king of Castile, 
the former of whom, it was pretended, had a right, as head of the church, 
and the latter as head of the empire, to confer this title, instructions were 
sent to Ximenes to prevail on the Spaniards to acknowledge it. Ximenes, 
though he had earnestly remonstrated against the measure, as no less un- 
popular than unnecessary, resolved to exert all his authority and credit in 
carrying it into execution, and immediately assembled such of the nobles as 
were then at court. What Charles required was laid before them; and when, 
instead of complying with his demands, they began to murmur against such 
m unprecedented encroachment on their privileges, and to talk high of 
the rights of Joanna, and their oath of allegiance to her, Ximenes hastily' 
interposed, and, with that firm and decisive tone, which was natural to him, 

* told -them that they were not called now to deliberate, but to obey; that their 
sovereign did not app 1 ~ J J1 v ’ 11 * " ^ 

“ tlrisaay,” added he, ' 

qnd the rest of the cL , 

spot he gave orders for that propose;* and, notwithstanding the novelty 
of the practice, and the secret discontents of many persons of distinction, 1 
Ghariess title was universally recognised. In Aragon, where the privileges 
of too subject were more extensive, and the abilities as well as authority of 

* Gometkis de Reb. Gest. Ximeuii, p. 150, fol CompL 1569. 

* Mln»ai§G<ffltfa. Marianae, lib. L ch. 2. Baudier. Hist, de Xlmdneg, p. 118. 
vi llart Ep. 568. 

* Gometioa p. 152, &c. Baudier Hist de Xioidn. p. 121. 
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the wrchbishop of Saragossa, whom Ferdinand had ^pointed regeiifcwate for 
inferior to those of Ximenes, the same obsequiousness to the wiH of Charles 
did not appear, nor was he acknowledged there under any other character hut 
that of prince, until his arrival in Spam.™ v ' , 

Ximenes, though possessed only of delegated power, which, from his ad- 
vanced age, he coda not expect to enjoy Jong, assumed, together with the 
character of regent, all the ideas natural to a monarch, and adopted schemes 
for extending the regal authority which he pursued with as much intrepidity 
and ardour, as if he himself had been to reap the advantages resulting from 
their success. The exorbitant privileges of the Castilian nobles, circum- 
scribed the prerogative of the prince within very narrow limits. The pri- 
vileges the cardinal considered as so many unjust extortions from the crown, 
and determined to abridge them. Dangerous as the attempt was, there were 
circumstances in his situation which promised him greater success than any 
king of Castile could have expected. His strict and prudent economy of his 
arcSepiscopal revenues, furnished him with more ready money than the 
crown could at any time command; the sanctity of his manners, nia charity 
and munificence, rendered him the idol of the people ; and the nobles them- 
selves, not suspecting any danger from him, did not observe his motions 
with the same jealous attention as they would have watched thosoof one of 
their monarclis. 

Immediately upon his accession to the regency, several of the nobles, 
fancying that the reins of government would, of consequence, be some- 
what relaxed, began to assemble their vassals, mud to prosecute by force of 
arms, private quarrels and pretensions, which the authority of Ferdinand 
had obliged them to dissemble, or to relinquish. But Ximenes, who had 
taken into pay a good body of troops, opposed and defeated all their designs 
with unexpected vigour and facility ; and though he did not treat the authors 
of these disorders with any cruelty, he forced them to acts of submission, 
extremely mortifying to the haughty spirit of Castilian grandeCs. 

But while the cardinal’s attacks were confined to individuals, and every 
act of rigour was justified by the appearance of necessity, founded on the 
forms of justice, and tempered with a mixture of lenity, there was scarcely 
room for jealousy or complaint. It was not so with his next measure, which, 
by striking at a privilege essential to the nobility, gave a general alarm to the 
whole order. By the feudal constitution, tho mintary power was lodged in 
the hands of the nobles, and men of an inferior condition were called into 
the field only as their vassals, and to follow their banners. A king, with 
scanty revenues and a limited prerogative, depended on these potent petrous 
in all his operations. It was with their forces he attacked hi$ enemies, and 
with them he defended his kingdom, JVhile at the head of troops attached 
warmly to their own immediate lords, and accustomed to obey no other com- , 
mauds, his authority was precarious, and his efforts feeble. From this state * 
Ximenes resolved to deliver the crown; and as mercenary standing armies 
were unknown under the feudal government, and would have been odious to 
a martial and generous people, he issued a proclamation, commanding every’* 
city in Castile to enrol a certain number of its burgesses, in order that they 
might be trained to the use of arms on Sundays and holidays ; he engaged 
to provide officers to command them at the public expense; and, as an en- 
couragement to the private mem promised them an exemption from all taxes 
and impositions. ' The frequent incursipns of the Moors from Africa* and the 
necessity of having some force always ready to oppose them, furnished a 
plausible pretence for this innovation. The object really in view was to 
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s mm the king a body of troops hify^wfant of his b arona, and which might 
srcve-4o iM>xmterbakaoe their powr * The nobles Were not slow in vex* 
oemag what was his intention* and saw how effectually f %t scheme which 
he had adopted would accomplish Ida end; but as a measure which had the 
appearance of misting the progress of the infidels Was extemely 
popular, and as any opposition to ft, arising from their drfiear atoe, would 
hate been imputed wholly to interested motives, they endeavoured to excite 
the cities themselves to refuse obedience, and to inveigh against the procla- 
mation as inconsistent with their charters and privileges. r In consequence 
Of their instigations* Burgos, Valladolid. and several other cities, rose in open 
mutiny, Some of the grandees declared themselves thoir protectors. Violent 
remonstrances were presented to the Jdng. His flemish cimncillors were 
alarmed. Xixuenes alone continued firm and undaunted; aud partly by 
terror, partly by entreaty, by force in some instances, ana by forbearance 
in others, he prevailed on m the refractory cities to comply. 41 During his 
adtmmstration, he continued to execute his plan with vigour; but soon after 
Ids death it was entirely dropped. 

His success in this scheme for reducing the exorbitant power of the nobility, 
encouraged him to attempt a diminution of their possessions, which were no 
less exorbitant. During the contests and disorders inseparable from the feudal 
government, the nobles, ever attentive to their own interest, and taking ad* 
vantage of the weakness or distress of their monarehs, had seized some parts 
of the royal demesnes, obtained grants of others, and, having gradually 
wrested almost the whole out of the hands of the prince, had annexed them 
to their own estates. The .titles, by which most of the grandees held these 
tods, were extremely defective; it was from some successful usurpation 
which the -crown hod been too feeble to dispute, that many derived their only 
claim to possession. An inqury carried back to the origin of these encroach- 
ments, which were almost coeval with the feudal system, was impracticable ; 
and. as it would hare stripped every nobleman in Spain of great part of his 
kuna, it must have excited a general revolt. Such a step was too bold, 
even for the enterprising spirit of Ximenes. He confined himself to the 
reign of Ferdinand; and, beginning with the pensions granted during that 
time, refused to make any farther payment, because all right to them expired 

a his life. He then called to account such as had acquired crown lands 
r the administration of that monarch, and at once resumed whatever he 
had alienated. The effects of these revocations extended to many persons 
ofhkh rank; for though Ferdinand was a prince of little generosity, yet he 
and Isabella having been raised to the throne of Castile by a powerful 
faction of the nobles, they were obliged to reward the zeal eff their adherents 
with groat liberality, and the royal demesnes were their only fund for that 
purpose* The addition made to the revenue of the crown by these revoca- 
tions, together with Iris own frugal economy, enabled Ximenes not only to 
disebarge all the debts which Ferdinand had left, and to remit considerable 
Bums to Flanders, but to p&y the officers of his new militia* and to establish 
magazines not only more numerous, but better furnished with artillery, arms, 
said warlike stores, § tlian Spain had ever possessed in any former age. 4 * 
The prudent and disinterested application of these sums was a full apology 
to tfee people for the rigour with which they were exacted, 
i , awes, Stoned at these repeated attacks, began to think of precautions 
foe the safety of their order, Many cabals were formed, loud complaints 

« Miokuue Cftntiimittio Markinas, fob Hag. 1703, p. 3. 

41 P. Mart. Ep. 556, &c. Gometius, p. 160, &C. 
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were uttered, and desperate reactions taken; but, before they proceeded to 
extremities, they appointed some of their number to examine the powers 
in eonseqnenoe of which the cardinal exercised acta Of such high authority. 
The admiral of Castile, the duke de Mantado. and the oonde de Itenevento, 
grandees of the first rank, were entrusted with this commission. Ximenes 
received them with cold civility, ani in answer to their demand, produced the 
testament of Ferdinand, by which he was appointed regent, together with 
the ratification of that deed by Charles. To both these they objected ; and 
he endeavoured to establish their validity. * As the conversation grew warm, 
he led them insensibly towards a balcony, from which they had a view of a 
large body of troops under arms, and of a formidable train of artillery. 
"BehcffiL” says he, pointing to those, and raising his voice, 4f the powers 
which I have received from his catholic majesty. With these I govem Castile ; 
and with these X will govern it, until the king, your master and mine, takes 
possession of his kingdom.” w A declaration so bold and haughty sneaced 
them, and astonished their associates. To take arms against a man aware 
of his danger, arid prepared for his defence, was what despair alone would 
dictate, All thoughts of a general confederacy against the cardinal’s ad- 
ministration were kid aside; and, except from some slight commotions, 
excited by the private resentment of particular noblemen, the tranquillity of 
Castile suffered no interruption. 

It was not only from the opposition of the Spanish nobility that obstacles 
arose to the execution of the cardinal’s schemes ; he had a constant struggle 
to maintain with the Flemish ministers, who, presuming upon their favour 
with the. young king, aimed at directing the Airs Of Spain, as well as those 
of their own country. Jealous of the great abilities and independent spirit 
of Ximenes, they considered him rather as a rival who might circumscribe 
their power, than as a minister, who, by his prudence and vigour, was adding 
to the grandeur and authority of their master. Every complaint against his 
administration was listened to with pleasure by the courtiers in tho Low 
Countries. Unnecessary obstructions were thrown by their means in the 
way of all his measures; and though they could not, either with decency or 
safety, deprive him of the office of regent, they endeavoured to lessen his 
authority by dividing it. They soon discovered that Adrian of Utrecht 
already joined with him in office, had neither genius nor spirit sufficient 
to give the least check to his proceedings ; and therefore Charles, by then: 
advice, added to the commission of regency La Chau, a blemish gentleman* 
and afterwards Amerstorf, a nobleman of Holland, the former distinguished 
for his address, the latter for his firmness. Ximenes, though no stranger to 
the malevolent intention of the Flemish courtiers, received these new asso- 
ciates with all the external marks of distinction due to the offioe with 
which they were invested; but when they came to enter upon business, 
he abated nothing of that air of superiority with which he had treated 
Adrian, and still retained the solo direction of affairs. The Spaniards, mm 
adverse, perhaps, than any other people to the government of strangers, 
approved of nllhis efforts to preserve his own authority. Even the nobles, 
nfflueneed by this national passion, and forgetting their jealousies and dis- 
contents, chose rather to see the supreme power in the hands of one of their 
countrymen, whom they feared, than in those of foreigners, whom they hated. 

Ximenes, though engaged in such great schemes of domestic pokey, and 
embarrassed by the artifices and intrigues of the Flemish ministers, had the 
burden of two foreign wars to support. The one was in Navarre, which was 
invaded by its unfortunate monarch, John d’Alkcet. The death of Ferdinand, 

48 Fltfch, ii. p. 651. Femras, Hist viii. p. 4JS. 
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the ^raence off Cffiades. the discord and disaffection which reigned among the 
%aw& nobles, seemed to present him with a favourable cg^rtuniijf of *e- 
covering Ms domiiuons. The cardinal** vigilance, however, defeated a measure 
so wBU concerted. As he foresaw the danger to which that kingdom might 
he exposed, one of his first acts of administration was to Order thither a 
considerable body of troops. While the king was employed with one part of 
Ms army in the siege of St. Jean Pied en Port, Yillafva, an officer or great 
experience and courage, attacked the other 'by surprise, and cut it to pieccs. 
The king instantly retreated with precipitation, and an end was put to the 
war . 44 But as Navarre was filled at that time with towns and castles slightly 
fortified and weakly garrisoned, which, being unable to resist an enemy, served 
only to famish him with places of retreat, Ximenes, always bold ana decisive 
in his measures, ordered every one of these to be dismantled, except Pampe- 
luna, the fortifications of which he proposed to render very strong. To this 
uncommon precaution Spain owes the possession of Navarre, The Preneh, 
since that period, have often entered and have as often overrun the open 
country. While they were exposed to all the in conveniences attending an in- 
vading army, the Spaniards nave easily drawn troops from the neighbouring 
provinces to oppose them ; and the French, having no place of any strength 
to which they could retire^ have been obliged repeatedly to abandon their 
conquest with as much rapidity as they gained it. 

The other war, which lie carried on in Africa, against the famous adventurer 
Homo Barbarossa, who, from a private corsair, raised himself, by his singular 
valour and address, to be king of Algiers and Tunis, was far from being 
equally successful. The ill conduct of the Spanish general, and the rash valour 
of his troops, presented Barbarossa with an easy victory. Many perished in 
the battle, more in the retreat, and the remainder returned into Spain covered 
with infamy. The magnamimty, however, wilh which the cardinal bore this 
disgrace, the only one be experienced during his administration, added new 
lustre to his character . 46 Great composure of temper under a disappointment 
was not expected from a man so remarkable for the eagerness and impatience 
with which he urged on the execution of all his schemes. 

This disaster was soon forgotten ; while the conduct of the Flemish court 
proved idle Cause of constant uneasiness, not only to the cardinal, but to the 
whole Spanish nation. All the great qualities of Cluevres, the prime minister 
and favourite of the young king, were sullied with an ignoble and, sordid 
avarice. The accession of Ins master to the crown of Spain opened a new and 
copious source for the gratification of this passion. During the time of 
Charles's residence in Flanders, the whole tribe of pretenders to offices or to 
favour resorted thither. They soon discovered that, without the patronage 
of Chievres, it was vain to hope for preferment ; nor did they want sagacity 
to find out the proper method of securing his protection. Great sums of 
money were drawn out of Spain. Everything was venal, and disposed of to 
the highest bidder. After the example of Chievres, the inferior Flemish 
ministers engaged in this traffic, which became as general and avowed, as it 
was infamous . 44 The Spaniards were filled with rage when they beheld offices 
of great importance to the welfare of their country, set to safe by strangers, 
unconcerned for its honour or its happiness. Ximenes, disinterested in his 
whole administration, and a stranger, from his native grandeur of mind, to 
the passfon of avarice, inveighed with the utmost boldness against the venality 
of tfie Flemings. He represented to the king, in strong terms, the murmurs 
andindiguation which their behaviour excited among a Tree and high-spirited 

4 * F. Mart. Ep. 570. 43 Gomefcjus, lib. vi p. 179. 
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of his dommionsin Spam. Powerful obslades, however* stood mhisway, 
and detained him in the Low Countries. The war which the league of 
Carohray had kindled in Italy, still subsisted; though, dimng its eourae, to 
annies of all the parties engaged in it had changed their destination and 
their objects. Prance was now in alliance with Venice, which it had at first 
combined to destroy. Maximilian and Ferainand had for some years carried on 
hostilities against France, their original ally, to the valour of whose trucks to 
confederacy had been indebted in a great measure for its success. Together 
with his kingdoms, Ferdinand transmitted this war to his grandson ; and there 
was reason to expect tot Maximilian, always fond of new enterprises, would 
persuade the young monarch to enter into it with ardour. But to Flemings, 
who had long possessed an extensive commerce, which, during to league of 
Caitibray, had grown to a great height upon the ruins of the Venetian wade, 
dreaded a rupture with France ; ana Chievres, sagicious to discern the true in- 
terest of his country, and not warped on this occasion by Ms love of wealth, 
warmly declared for maintaining peace with the French nation, Francis I. 
destitute of allies, and solicitous to secure Ms late conquests in Italy by a 
treaty, listened with joy to the first overtures of accommodation. Ck&vres 
himself conducted the negotiation in the name of Charles. Gouffier appeared 
as plenipotentiary for Francis. Each of them had presided over the education 
of the prince whom he represented. They had froth, adopted the same pacific 
system ; and w ere equally persuaded that the union of the two monarchs was 
the happiest event for themselves, as well as for their kingdoms. In such 
hands, the negotiation did not languish. A few days after opening then* con- 
ferences at Noyon, they concluded a treaty of confederacy and mutual de- 
fence between the two monarchs ; the chief articles in which were* that 
Francis should give in marriage to Charles to eldest daughter, the princess 
Louise, an infant of a year old, and, as her dowry, should make over to him 
ail Ms claims and pretensions upon the kingdom of Naples: tot, in consi- 
deration of Charleses being already in possession of Naples, he should, until 
the accomplishment of the marriage, pay a hundred thousand crowns a-year 
In the French king ; and the half of that sum annually, as long as the princess 
had no children ; that when Charles shall arrive in Spain, the heirs of the 
king of Navarre may represent to him their right to that kingdom; and if. 
after examining their claim, he does not give them satisfaction, Francis shall 
be at liberty to assist them with all his forces. 4 * Tins alliance not only united 
Charles and Francis, but obliged Maximilian, who was unable alone to cope 
with the French and V enetians, to enter into a treaty with those powers, 
which put a final period lo the bloody and tedious war tot to league of 
Cambray had occasioned. Europe enjoyed a few years of universal tran- 
quillity. and was indebted for that blessing to two princes, whose rivafeMp 
and ambition kept it in perpetual discord and agitation during to remainder 
of their reigns. . ’ . . - 

By the treaty 'of Noyon, Charles secured a safe passage into Spain. It 
was not, however the interest of Ms Flemish ministers, tot he should visit 
that kingdom soon. While he resided in Flanders the revenues of to Squish 
crown were spent there, and they engrossed, without any competitors, all the 
effects of their monarch’s generosity; their country became to seat of go- 
vernment, and all favours were dispensed by them. Of all these advantages 
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they miie risk of seeing themselves cteprivcd, from the moment, that their 
sovewpa enteed Spain. The Spaniards vwmld naturally assume tlm direction 
of the&bwn affairs ; the Low Countries would be considered pnly as a pro- 
vi^4Sf that mighty monarchy ; and they who now distributed the favours of 
must then be content to receive them from the hands of 
riMgettu But what Cbi&vres chiefiy wished to avoid was, an interview be- 
tween the king and Ximeues. On the one hand, the wisdom, the integrity, 
and the magnanimity of that prelate, gave him a wonderful ascendant over 
the minds of men; and it was extremely probable that these great qualities, 
added to the reverence due to his age and offices, would command thq respect 
of a young prince, who, capable of nohle and generous scntiments himself, 
would, in proportion to his admiration of the cardinal’s virtues, lessen his 
deference towards persons of another character. Or, on the other hand, if 
Charles should allow his Flemish favourites to retain all the influence over 
his councils which they at present possessed, it was easy to foresee that the 
cardinal would remonstrate loudly against suck an indignity to the Spanish 
nation, and vindicate the rights of Ins country with the same-infrepidity md 
success with which he had asserted the prerogatives of the crown. Tor these 
reasons, all his Flemish councillors combined to retard his departure ; and 
Charles, unsuspicious from waut of experience, and fond of Ins native country, 
suffered himself to be unnecessarily detained in the Netherlands a whole year 
after signing the treaty of Noyon. 

The repeated entreaties of Ximenes, the advice of his grandfather Maxi- 
milian, mid the impatient murmurs of bis Spanish subjects, prevailed on him 
at last to embark, tl 517,] He* was attended not only by Chicvres, bis prime 
minister, but by a numerous aud splendid train of the Flemish nobles, fond of 
beholding the grandeur, or of sharing in the bounty of their prince. After a 
dangerous voyage, he landed at Villa Vieiosa, in the province of Asturias, and 
was received with such loud acclamations of joy as a new monarch, whose ar- 
rival was so ardently desired, had reason to expect. The Spanish nobility 
resorted to their sovereign from <$11 parts of the kingdom, and displayed ft 
magnificence which the Flemings were unable to emulate. 49 

Ximenes, who considered the presence of the king as the greatest blessing 
to his dominions, was advancing towards the coast, as fast as the infirm state 
of his health would permit, in order to receive him. During his regency, 
and notwithstanding his extreme old age, he liad abated, in no degree, the 
rigour or frequency of his mortifications ; and to these lie added such la- 
borious Assiduity in business, as would have worn out the most youthful and 
vigorous constitution. Every day he employed several hours in devotion; 
ho celebrated mass in person ; he even allotted some space for study. Not- 
withstanding these occupations, he regularly attended the council; he re- 
ceived and read all papers presented to him ; lie dictated letters and instruc- 
tions; and took under his inspection all business civil, ecclesiastical, or 
military. Every moment of his time was filled up with some serious employ- 
ment. The only amusement in which he indulged himself by way of relaxation 
after, business, was to canvass, with a few friars and other divines, some in- 
tricate article in scholastic theology. Wasted by such a course of life, the 
infirmities of age daily grewupeu him. On his journey, a violent disorder 
seized him at Eos Equities, attended with uncommon symptoms, which Ids 
followers considered as the effect of poison/' 0 but could not agree whether 
the crime ought to be imputed to the hatred of the BpanisluBobTes, or to the 
mafce ef the Flemish courtiers. Tins accident obliging him to stop short, 
he wiaoto to CJkartes, and with his usual boldness advised him to dismiss all 
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the strai^gerB in his frwn, whose numbers and credit gave oieaee afre&dy to 
the laniards, a ud Would ere long alienate the affections of the whole people. 
At the same time, he eejraaestlylesired to have an interview with the king* 
that he might Worn him of the state of the nation, and the temper of his 
subjects. To prevent this, not only the Flemings, but the Spanish grandees, 
employed all their address, and industriously kept Charles at a distance from 
•Aranda, the place to which the cardinal had removed. Through their sug- 
gestions, every measure that he recommended was rejected, the utmost care 
was taken to make him feel and to point out to the whole nation, that M» 
power was cm the decline: even in tilings purely trivial, such adboicewae 
always made as was deemed most disagreeable to him. Xixaenes did not bear 
this treatment with his usual fortitude of spirit. Conscious of Ids own in- 
tegrity and merit, he expected a more grateful return from a prince to whom 
he delivered a kingdom more flourishing than it had been in any former age, 
together with authority more extensive and better established than the most 
illustrious of his ancestors had ever possessed. He could not, therefor^, on 
many occasions, strain from giving vent to Iris indignation and complaints. 
He lamented the fate of liis country, and foretold the calamities vmich it 
would suffer from the insolence, the rapaciousness, and ignorance of strangers. 
While his mind was agitated by those passions, he received a letter from the 
king, in which, after a few cola and formal expressions of regard, he was al- 
lowed to retire to his diocese, that, after a life of such continued labour, hue 
might end his days in tranquillity. Tliis message proved fatal to Ximenes. 
His haughty mind, it is probable, could not survive disgrace ; perhaps his 
generous heart could not bear the prospect of the* misfortunes ready to fall 
on his country. Whichsoever of these opinions wc embrace, certain if is that 
he expired a few hours after reading the letter. 51 The variety, the grandeur, 
and tne success of his schemes, during a regency of only twenty months, leave 
it doubtful whether his sagacity in counsel, his prudence in conduct,, or his 
boldness in execution, deserve the greatest praise. His reputation is still 
high in Spain, not only for wisdom, but for sanctity ; and he is the only prime 
minister mentioned in history whom his contemporaries reverenced as a saint, 5 * 
and to whom the people under his government ascribed the power of working 
miracles. 

[1518.] Soon after 'the death of Ximenes, Charles made his public entry, 
with great pomp, into Valladolid, whither he had summoned the cortes of- 
Castile. Though he assumed on all occasions the name of king, that title had 
never been acknowledged in the cortes. The Spaniard s,vconsidermg Joanna 
as possessed of the sole right to the crown, and no example of a son ; s haring 
enjoyed the title of king during the life of his parents occurring in then 
history, the cortes discovered all that scrupulous respect for ancient forms, 
and that aversion to innovation, which are conspicuous in popular assem- 
blies. The presence, however, of their prince, the address, the artifices, and 
the threats of his ministers, prevailed on them at last to proclaim him king, 
in conjunction with his mother, whose name they appointed to be placed 
before that of her son in all public acts. But when they made this conces- 
sion, they declared that if, at any future period, Joanna should recover the 
exercise at reason, the whole authority should return into her hands. At the 
same time, they voted a free gift of six hundred thousand ducats to be paid 
in three years, a sum more considerable than had ever been granted to any 
former monarch. 53 

« Marsollier, Vie do Ximenes, p. 447. Gometius, lib. vii. p. 206, &c. Sandier, Hist 
de Xixndu. U, p. 208. « Pluckier, VWde Xino4n. ii. p. 746. 

M Minima, Oontin. lib. L cb. 3. P. Mark Ep. ©08. Sandor. p. 12. 
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KoMifli shading this obsequiousness of the cortes to fee wffl of the Mag, 
thOiiaM trolent symptoms of dissatisfaction with ms gtfwornmeat began 
to breakfout in the kingdom. Chi&vres had acquired over the mind of the 
youngmenarch the ascendant not only of a tutor, but of aparent. * Charles 
sedmed to have no sentiments but those which his minister inspired, and 
scarcely uttered a word but what he put into his mouth. He was instantly 
surrounded by [Flemings ; no person got access to him without theifrpermis- 
don: nor was any admitted to audience but in their presence. As he spoke 
the Spanish language very imperfectly, his answers were always extremely 
. short, and often defiverea with hesitation. From all these circumstances. . 
many of the Spaniards were led to believe that he was a prince of a^low and 
narrow genius. Some pretended to discover a strong resemblance between 
him and his mother, and began to whisper that his capacity for government 
would never be far superior to hers; and though they who had the best 
opportunity of judging concerning his character maintained that, notwith- 
standing such unpromising appearances, he possessed a large fund of know- 
ledge as well as of sagacity , 54 yet all agreed in condemning ms partiality to- 
wardsthe Flemings, and ms attachment to his favourites, as unreasonable and 
immoderate. Unfortunately for Charles, these favourites were unworthy 
of his confidence. To amass wealth seems to have been their only aim; ana 
as they hail reason to fear that either their master’s good sense, or the indig- 
nation of the Spaniards, might soon abridge their power, they hastened to im- 
prove the present opportunity, and their avarice was the more rapacious, be- 
cause they expected their authority to be of no longer duration. All honours, 
offices, and benefices, were either engrossed by the Flemings, or publicly 
sold by them. Chievres, his wife, and Sauvage, whom Charles, on the death 
of XimeneSj had imprudently raised to be Chancellor of Castile, vied with 
each other m all the refinements of extortion and venality. Not only the 
Spanish historians, who, from resentment, may be suspected of exaggera- 
tion, but Peter Martyr Angleria, an Italian, who resided at that time in the 
court of Spam, and was under no temptation to deceive the persons to 
whom his letters are addressed, give a description which is almost incre- 
dible, of the insatiable and shameless covetousness' of the Flemings. Ac- 
cording to Angleria’ s calculation, which he asserts to be extremely mode- 
rate, they remitted into the Low Countries, in the space of ten months, no 
less a sum than a million and one hundred, thousand ducats. The nomina- 
tion of William de Croy, Chievres* nephew, a young man not of canonical age, 
to the archbishopric of Toledo, exasperated the Spaniards more than all 
these exactions. They considered the elevation of a stranger to the head of 
their church, and to the richest benefice in the kingdom, not only as an injury, 
but as an insult to the whole nation ; both clergy and laity, the former from 
interest* the latter from i indignation, joined in exclaiming against it . 85 

Charles, leaving .Castile thus disgusted with his administration, set out for 
Saragossa, the capital of Aragon, that he might be present in the cortes of 
that kingdom. On his way thither, he took leave of his brother Ferdinand, 
whom he sent into Germany on the pretence of visiting their grandfather, 
Maximilian, in his old age. To this prudent precaution Charles owed the 
preservation of his Spanish dominions. During the violent commotions which 
arose there soon after this period, the Spaniards would infallibly have offered 
the crown to a prince who was the darling of the whole nation ; nor did Fer- 
dinaudwsnt ambition, or councillors, that might have prompted him to accept 
of thb offieTi 8 * 

&i Sandora!, p* 31. P. Mart. £p. 655. 
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^©A^Biese had Bot hitherto ^nwlrfged Chato w fcpaflf, nor would 
they allow the cortes;to be assembled m in tbat^the ie^tok, 

Charles mid to struggle with kibe eortes of Aragon, was mm tj vkfont -and 
obstinate than that which, h© had overcome m Castile *. after long delays, how- 
evdv and with much difficulty, he persuaded the members to confer on him 
» the title of kfog j in conjunction with his mother. At the same time, he bound 
himself by that solemn oath, which the Aragonese exacted of their him, 
never to violate any of their rights or liberties. When a donative was de- 
manded. the members were still more intractable ; many months elapsed 
before they would agree to grant Charles two hundred thousand ducats, and 
that sum they appropriated so strictly for paying debts of the crown, which 
had long been forgotten, that a very small part of it came into the king’s 
hands. What had happened in Castile taught them caution, and determined 
them rather to satisfy the claims of their fellow-citizens, bow obsolete soever, 
than to furnish strangers the means of enriching themselves with the spoils 
of their country. 68 # 

During these proceedings of the eortes, ambassadors 'arrived at Saragossa 
from Francis I, and the young king of Navarre, demanding the restitution of 
that kingdom in terms of the treaty of Novon. But neither Charles, nor the 
Castilian nobles whom he consulted on this occasion, discovered any inclina- 
tion to part with this acquisition. A conference held soon after at Mont- 
pelier, in order to bring this matter to an amicable issue, was altogether 
limitless ; while the Trench urged the injustice gf the usurpation, the Spaniards 
were attentive only to its importance. 89 

[1519.] From Aragon, Charles proceeded to Catalonia, where he wasted 
much time, encountered more difficulties, and gained less money. 'Die Flem- 
ings were now become so odious in every province in Spain by their exac- 
tions, that the desire of mortifying them, and of disappointing their avarice, 
augmented the jealousy with which a free people usually conduct their deli- 
berations. 

The Castilians, who had felt most sensibly the weight and rigour of the op- 
pressive schemes carried on by the Flemings, resolved no longer to submit 
with a tameness fatal to themselves, and which rendered them the objects 
of scorn to their fellow-subjects in the other kingdoms, of which the Spanish 
monarchy was composed. Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and several other cities 
of the first rank, entered into a confederacy for the defence of their rights and 
privileges: and, notwithstanding the silence of the nobility, who, on this 
occasion, discovered neither the public spirit nor the resolution which be- 
came their order, the confederates laid before the king a full view of the state 
of the kingdom, and of the mal-administration of his favourites. # The pre- 
ferment of strangers, the exportation of the current coin, the increase of 
taxes, were the grievances of which they chiefly complained; and of these they 
demanded redress with that boldness which is natural to a free people. These 
remonstrances, presented at first at Saragossa* and renewed afterwards at 
Barcelona, Charfet treated with great neglect. The confederacy, however, of 
these cities, at this juncture, was the beginning of that famous union^among 
the commons of Castile, which not long after threw the kingdom into such 
violent convulsions as snook the throne, and almost overturned the consti- 
tution.® 0 * 

Soon after Charles’s arrival at Barcelona, he received the account of an 
event which interested him much more than the murmurs of the Castilians, 

17 P. Martyr, Ep. 605. » E Martyr, Ep* $15-034. _ 
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orthe tommies of tie cortes of Catalonia. This was the* death of the Emperor 
Maximilian ; an occurrence of small importance in itself, for he was a prince 
txmsrpicuous neither for bis virtues, nor his power, nor his abilities ; but 
m&stby its consequences more memorable than any that had happened 
during several ages. It broke that profound and universal pence which then 
reigned in the Christian world ; it excited a rivalship between two princes, 
which threw all Europe into agitation, and kindled wars more general, and 
Of longer duration, than had hitherto been known in modem times. 

The rpvohxtioiis occasioned by the expedition of the French king. Charles 
VUI., into Italy, had inspired the European princes with new ideas con- 
cerning the importance of the imperial dignity. The claims of the empire 
upon some of the Italian states were numerous ; its jurisdiction over others 
was extensive; and though the former had been almost abandoned, and the 
latter seldom exercised, under princes of slender abilities and of little in- 
fluence, it was obvious, that in the hands of au emperor possessed of power 
or of genius, they might be employed as engines for stretching his dominion 
over the greater part of that country. Even Maximilian, feeble and unsteady 
as Ins conduct always was, had availed himself of the infinite pretensions of 
the empire, and had reaped advantage from every war and every negotiation 
in Italy during his reign. These considerations, added to the dignity of the 
station, confessedly the first among Christian princes, and to the rights 
inherent in the office, which, if exerted with vigour, were far from being 
inconsiderable, rendered the imperial crown more than ever an object ol 
ambition. • 

Not long before his death, Maximilian had discovered great solicitude to 
preserve this dignity in the Austrian family, and to procure the king of 
Spain to be chosen his successor. But he himself having never been crowned 
by the pope, a ceremony deemed essential in that age. was considered only as 
emperor elect. Though historians have not attended to that distinction, 
neither the Italian nor German chancery bestowed any other title upon him 
than that of king of the Homans ; and no example occurring in history of 
any person’s being chosen a successor to a king of the Homans, the Germans, 
always tenacious of their forms, and unwilling to confer upon Charles an 
Office for which their constitution knew no name, obstinately mused to gratify 
Maximilian in that- point . 64 

By his death, this difficulty was at once removed, and Charles openly 
aspired to that dignity which his grandfather attempted, without success, 
to secure for him. At the same time Erancis I.. a powerful rival, entered 
the lists against him : and the attention of all Europe was fixed upon this 
competition, no less illustrious from the higa rank of the candidates, than 
from the importance of the prize for which they contended. Each of them 
urged his pretensions with sanguine expectations, and with no unpromising 
prospect of success. Charles considered the imperial crown as belonging to 


him of rkht, from its long continuance in the Austrian line; he 
none of the German princes possessed power or influence enough to 


princes possessed power or influence enough to appear as 

ms antagonist ; he nattered himself that no consideration would induce the 
natives of Germany to exalt any foreign prince to a dignity, which during 
BO many ages had been deemed peculiar to their own nation; and, least of 
au, that jfchey would confer this honour upon Francis I., the sovereign of a 
lius, and laws, and maimers, differed so widely from those of 
it it was hardly possible to establish a 


the Germans, max it was narcuy jpossitue to establish any cordial union be- 
tween them ; he trusted not a little to the effect of Maximilian’s negotiations, 


« Goipcuudlni, JBh. mb. p, 15. Hist. G$n&. d’Allem&gne. par P. Barre, tom. viii 
part. I, p. 1087. F. Heater. Ber. Auefcr. lib. vil ch. 17, 179, iffi.jmi. eh. % p l#3. 
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which, though they did not attain theic ^ W prepared % wands of She 
for his elevation to the imperial throne; but what he relied on ns 
a chief recommendation. was the fortunate situation of his hereditary daml. 
mam in Geaanany, which served as a natural barrier to the empire against 
the encroachments of the Turkish power. Tim conquests, the abilities, and 
the ambition of Saltan Selim II. had spread over Europe, at that time, a 

r sral and well-founded alarm. By hie victories over the Mamelukes, and 
extirpation of that gallant body of men., he had not only added Egypt and 
Syria to his empire, but had secured to it such a degree of internal tran- 
quility, that he was ready to turn, against Christendom the whole force oi 
his arms, which nothing hitherto had been able to resist. The most effectual 
expedient for; stopping the progress of this torrent, seemed to be the elec- 
tion of an emperor, possessed oi extensive territories in that country, where 
its first impression would bo felt, and who, besides, could combat inis for- 
midable enemy with all the forces of a powerful monarchy, and with all the 
wealth furnished by the mines of the new world, or the commerce of the Low 
Countries. These were the arguments by which Charles publicly supported 
his claim ; and to men of integrity and reflection, they ‘appeared to be not 
only plausible but convincing. He did not, however, trust the success of his 
muse to these alone, Great sums of money were remitted from Spain ; all 
the refinements and artifices of negotiation were employed ; and a consider- 
able body of troops, kept on foot at that time by the states of the circle of 
Su&bia, was secretly taken into iris pay. The venal were gained by presents ; 
the objections of the more scrupulous were answered or eluded; some feeble 
princes were threatened or overawed, 6 " 

On the other baud, [Francis supported his claim with equal eagerness, aud 
no less confidence of its being well founded. His emissaries contended that 
it was now high time to convince the princes of the house of Austria that the 
imperial crown was elective and not hereditary; that other persons might 
aspire to an honour which their arrogance had accustomed them to regard as 
the property of their family ; that it required a sovereign of mature judgment, 
and 01 approved abilities, to hold the reins of government in a country 
where such unknown opinions concerning religion had been published, as had 
thrown the minds of men into an uncommon agitation, which threatened the 
most violent effects ; that a young prince without experience, and who had 
liithert o given no specimens of his genius for command, was no fit match 
for Selim, a monarch grown old in the art of war and the course df victory ; 
wiureas a king, who in his early youth had triumphed over the valour ana 
discipline of the Swiss, till then reckoned invincible, would be an an- 
tagonist not unworthy the conqueror of the East ; that the fire and impe- 
tuosity of the French cavalry, added to the discipline and stability of the 
German infantry, would form an army so irresistible, that, instead of waiting 
the approach of the Ottoman forces, it might carry hostilities into the heart 
of their dominions; that the election of Charles would be inconsistent 
with a fundamental constitution, by which the person who holds the crown 
of Naples is excluded from > aspiring to the imperial dignity; that his ele- 
vation to that honour would soon kindle a war in Italy, cm account of his 
pretensions to the duchy of Milan, the effects of which could not fail of 
reaching the empire, and might prove fatal to it.* But while the French 
ambassadors enlarged upon these and other topics of the same kind, in all 

w Gmec, lib. xifi. p. 159. Sleidan, Hist, of the Beformat. 14 StruYii Corp. Hist. 
German, ii. p, 971. Not. 20, 

Guicc. ub, ariii. p. 160. Steid. p. 16. Gawe. Sabim de Elect Car. V. Hietoria 
apua Soardii Script. Eei. German, vol. ri. p. 4 v 
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VIEWS OF OTHER POTENTATES. 


to courts of Germany, Fwmois, .sensible of to potato®* enteri&iaed 
a gainst him m a foreigner, unacquainted with the German language or man- 
ners. tofeavoured to overcome these, and to gain to favour of to princes, by 
womse^gifts and by infinite promises. As the expeditions method of trans- 
satttmg money, ana to decent mode of conveying abribe, by bills of ex- 
change. were ton little known, to French ambassadors travelled with a 


torn of horses loaded with treasure, an equipage not very honourable for 
that prince by whom they were employed, ana infamous for those to whom 
they were sent . 64 

. The other European princes could not remain indifferent, spectators of a 
contest, the decision of which so nearly affected every one of them. Their 
common interest ought naturally to have formed a general combination, in 
order to disappoint both competitors, and to prevent either of them from 
obtaining such a pre-eminence in power and dignity as might prove dan- 
gerous to the liberties of Europe. But to ideas with respect to a proper 
distribution and balance of power were so lately introduced into the system 
of European policy, that they were not hitherto objects of sufficient at- 
tention. The passions of some princes, the want of foresight in others, and 
the fear of giving offence to the candidates, hindered such a salutary union 
of to powers ol Europe, and rendered them either totally negligent of to 
public safety, or kept them from exerting themselves with vigour in its 


The Swiss cantons, though they dreaded the elevation of either of to con- 
tending monarchs, and though they wished to have seen some prince whose 
dominions were less extensive, and whose power was more moderate, seated 
on to imperial throne, were prompted, however, by their hatred of the 
French nation, to give an open preference to the pretensions of Charles, 
while they used their utmost influence to frustrate those of Francis . 65 

The Venetians easily discerned that it w T as the interest of their republic to 
have both the rivals set aside ; but their jealousy of the house of Austria, 
whose ambition and neighbourhood had been fatal to their grandeur, would 
not permit them to act up to their own ideas, and led them hastily to give 
to sanction of their approbation to the claim of the French king. 

It was equally the interest, and more in the power, of Henry VIII. of 
England, to prevent cither Francis or Charles from acquiring a dignity 
which would raise them so far above other monarchy But though Henry 
Often boasted that he held the balance of Europe in his hands, he had neither 
to steady attention, the accurate discernment, nor the dispassionate temper, 
which that delicate function required. On this occasion, it mortified bis 
vanity so muck to think that he had not entered early into that noble com- 
petition which reflected such honour upon the two antagonists, that he took 
a resolution of sending an ambassador into Germany, and of declaring him- 
self a candidate for the imperial throne. The ambassador, though loaded 
with caresses by the German princes and the pope’s nuncio, informed his 
master that he could hope for no success in a claim which he had been so 
late in preferring. Henry, imputing his disappointment to that circumstance 
' alone, and soothed with this ostentatious display of ins own importance, 
seme to have taken no farther part in the matter, either by contributing 
^ thwart both his rivals, or to promote one of them . 60 
\ Leo X„ a pontiff no less renowned for his political abilities than for his 
love of to arte, was the only prince of the age who observed the motions of 


M M^luoiree da Martfch, de Flenranges, p. 296. 
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the two contending monarch? with a prudent ririehtjkm* or who dhwxwefed a 
proper soHeitude for the public safety. The imperial mA> papal jurisdiction 
interfered in so many instances, the complaints of usurjmtion were Bonumerouis . 
on both, rides, and the territories ©f the church ©wed them security $o Httfe 
to their own force, and so much to the weakness of the powers around 
them, that nothing wa* so formidable to the court of Home as m emperor 
with extensive do minio ns, or of enterprising genius. Leo trembled at the 
prospect of beholding the imperial crown placed on the head of the king of 
Spain and of Naples, and the master of the new world ; nor was he loss afraid 
of seeing a hfag of France, who was duke of Milan and lord of Genoa, exalted 
to that dignity. He foretold that the election of either of them would be 
fatal to the independence of the holy see, to the peace of Italy, and perhaps 
to the liberties of Europe. But to oppose them with any prospect of success, 
required address and caution in proportion to the greatness of their power, 
and their opportunities of taking revenge. Leo was defective. in neither. 
He secretly exhorted the German princes to place one of their own number 
on the imperial throne, which many of them were capable of filling with 
honour. He put them in mind of the constitution by which the kings of 
Naples were for ever excluded from that dignity . 67 He warmly exhorted the 
French king to persist in his claim, not from any desire that he should gain 
his end ; but as he foresaw that the Germans would be more disposed to favour 
the king of Spain, he hoped that Francis himself, when he discovered his 
own chance of success to be desperate, would be stimulated by resentment 
and the spirit of rivalship to concur with all his interest in raising some 
third person to the head of the empire : or, on the other handL if Francis 
should make an unexpected progress, he did not doubt but that Charles 
would be induced, by similar motives, to act the same part; and thus, by a 
prudent attention, the mutual jealousy of the two rivals might be so dexte- 
rously managed as to disappoint both. But this scheme, the only ono which 
a prince in Leo’s situation could adopt, though concerted with great wisdom, 
was executed with little discretion. The French ambassadors in Germany fed 
their master with vain hopes; the pope’s nuncio f being gained by them, alto- 
gether forgot the instructions which he had received; and Francis persevered 
so long, and with such obstinacy, in urging his own pretensions, as rendered 
all Leo*s measures abortive. 6 * 

Such were the hopes of the candidates, and the views of the different princes, 
when the diet was opened according to form at Frankfort. The right of 
choosing an emperor had long been vested in seven great princes, distin- 
guished by tho name of electors, the origin of whose office, as well as the 
nature and extent of their powers, have already been explained. These 
were, at that time, Albert of Brandenburg, archbishop of Mentz; Herman 
count de Wied, archbishop of Cologne ; Kichard de Greiffenklau* archbishop 
of Triers ; Lewis, king of Bohemia ; Lewis, count palatine of the Bhinc ; 
Frederic, duke of Saxony ; and Joachim L, marquis of Brandenburgh. Not- 
withstanding the artful arguments produced bv the ambassadors of the two 
kings in favour of their respective masters, and in spite of all their solicita- 
tions, intrigues, and presents, the electors did not forget that maxim onjyhieh 
the liberty of the German constitution was thought to be founded. Among 
the members of the Germanic body, which is a great republic, composed of 
states almost independent, the first principles of patriotism is to depress and 
limit the power of lie emperor; and of this idea, so natural under such » 
form of government, a German politician seldom loses sight. No prince of 

87 Goldasti, Constitufciones Imperials. Krancof. 1763, voJ. i. p. 439, 
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consxteib^ power m extensive domiawjas had for so m am beea raised to 
th&jmflMaml :;brm To this prudent prefcaulicm many of the great families 
i totimmej'imA the splendour and mapmiiem which they aad aoauirei 
Ibtf period. To elect either of the contending mmmm would have 
bheri * gross violation of that salutary maxim; would hmre given to. the 
empire a master instead of a head; and would have reduced themselves from 
the mk of being almost his equals to She condition of his subjects* 

3Mfof these ideas, all the electors turned their eyes towards Frederic, 
d#e of Saxony, a prince of such eminent virtue and abilities, as to he distin- 
guished by the name of the sage, and with one voice they offered him the 'im- 
perial crown* He was not dazzled with that object which monarch# so far 
superior to him in power courted with bucIi eagerness ; and after deliberating 
upon the matter a short time, he rejected it with a magnanimity and disin- 
terestedness no less singular than admirable. “ Nothing,** he observed, 
“could be more impolitic than an obstinate adherence to a maxim which, 
though sound and just in many cases, was not applicable to all. In times ox 
tranquillity,” said he, “we wish for an emperor who has not power to invade 
our liberties ; times of danger demand one who is able to secure our safety. 
The Turkish armies, led by a gallant and victorious monarch, are now assem- 
bling, They are ready to pour in upon Germany with a violence unknown in 
former ages. New conjunctures call for new expedients. The imperial 
sceptre must be committed to . some hand more powerful than mine, or that 
of any other German prince. We possess neither dominions, nor revenues, 
nor authority, which enable us to encounter such a formidable enemy. Ite- 
course must be had, in this exigency, to one of the rival monarchy Each of 
them can bring into the field forces sufficient for our defence. But as the 
king <5f Spain is of German extraction * as he is a member and prince of the 
empire by the territories which descend to him from lus grandfather; as has 
dominions stretch along that frontier which lies most exposed to the enemy; 
his claim is preferable, in my opinion, to that of a stranger to our language, 
to onr blood, and to our country ; and therefore I give my vote to confer on 
him the imperial crown. 5 ’ 

This opinion, dictated by such uncommon generosity, and supported by 
arguments so plausible, made a deep impression on the electors. The king 
of Spain’s ambassadors, sensible of the important service which Frederic had 
done their master, sent him a considerable sum of money, as the first token of 
that prince’s gratitude. But he who bad greatness of mind to refuse a crown, 
disdained to receive a bribe ; and, upon their entreating that at least he would 
permit them to distribute part of that sum among his attendant#, he replied 
that he could not prevent them from accepting what should be offered, but 
whoever took a single florin should be dismissed next morning fiom his ser- 
vice. 1 * 

i P. Daniel, an historian of considerable name, seems to call in question the troth of 
this account of Frederic’s behaviour, in refusing the imperial crown, because it is not 
1 mentioned by Georgius Sabinas in his History of the Election and Coronation of Charles V. 
tbm. hi. p. 63. But no great stress ought to belaid on an omission in a .superficial author, 
whose treatise, though dignified with the name of History, contains only such an account 
of the ceremonial of Charles’s election as is usually published in Germany on like occa- 
sions. Scard. Bar. Germ. Script, vol. ii. p. 1. The testimony of Erasmus, lib. xiii. epist. 4, 
anti that of Sleidan, p. 18, are express. Seckcadorf, in his Commentaries Historians et 
Apologeticus de Lntberanismo, p. 121, has examined this fact with his usual industry, 
and has established its truth bv the most undoubted evidence. To these testimonies 
which he has collected, I may add the decisive one of Cardinal Cajetan, the pope’s legate 
at Frankfort in his letter, July 5th, 1519. Epibtres dea Princes, Ac,, recueUlies par 
Buscelli, traduictes par Belforest. Par. 1572, p. 60. 
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No prince in Germany could now aspire to a dignity which Frederic had 
declined, for reasons applicable to them aL 'It remained to make a choice 
between the two great competitors. Bat besides the prduaice in 
favour arising fromnis birth, as well as the situation of his German dominions, 
he owed not a little to the abilities of, the cardinal de Qurk, and the seal of 
Ewd de la Mark, bishop of Li&ge, two of his ambassadors. Who had con- 
ducted their negotiations with more prudence and address than those en- 
trusted by the French Icing, The former, who had long been the minister 
and favourite of Maximilian, was well acquainted with the art of managing 
the Germans; mid the latter, having been disappointed of a cardinal’s hat 
by Francis, employed all the malicious ingenuity with which the desire of 
revenge inspires an ambitious mind, in thwarting the measures of that 
monarch, file Spanish party among the electors daily gained ground; and 
even the pope’s nuncio, being convinced that it was vain to make any further 
opposition, endeavoured to acquire some merit with the future emperor, by 
offering voluntarily^ in the name of his master, a dispensation to hold the im- 
perial crown in conjunction with that of Naples . 70 
On the twenty-eighth of June, five months and ten days after the death of 
this important contest, which had held all Europe in suspense, 
was decided. Six of the electors had already declared for the king of Spain ; 
and the archbishop of Triers, the only firm adherent to the French interest, 
having at last joined his brethren, Charles was, by the unanimous voice of the 
electoral college, raised to the imperial throne . 71 

But though the electors consented, from various motives, to promote Charles 
to that high station, they discovered at the same time great jealousy of his 
extraordinary power, ana endeavoured, with the utmost solicitude, to provide 
agaiust his encroaching on the privileges of the Germanic body. Itiad long 
been the custom to demand of every new emperor a confirmation erf these 
privileges, and to require a promise that he never would violate them in any 
instance. While princes, who were formidable neither from extern of terri- 
tory, nor of genius, possessed the imperial throne, a general and verbid en- 
gagement to this purpose was deemed sufiicient security. But, under an 
emperor so powerful as Charles, other precautions seemed necessary. A <wp- 
tdation > or claim of right was formed, in which the privileges and immunities 
of the electors, of the princes of the empire, of the cities, and of every other 
member of the Germanic body, arc enumerated. This capitulation was imme- 
diately signed by Charles’s ambassadors in the name of their master, and he 
himself, at his coronation, confirmed it in the most solen^manner. Since 
that period, the electors have continued to prescribe the same conditions to 
all Ills successors: and the capitulation, or mutual contract between the em- 
peror and his subjects, is considered in Germany as a strong barrier against 
the progress of the imperial power, and as the great charter of their liberties, 
to which they often appeal . 72 

The important intelligence of his election was conveyed in nine days from 
Frankfort to Barcelona, where Charles was still detained by the obstinacy of 
the Catalonian cori.es, which had not hitherto brought to an issue any of 
the affairs which came before it. He received the account with the joy natural 
to a young and aspiring mind, on an accession of power and dignity which 
raised him so far above the other princes of Europe. Then it was that 

20 Frehcri Rer, Germ, Scriptures, vol, iii. 172, cur. Struvii Argent* 1717* .Giannone, 
Hist, of Naples, ii. p. 408. 

71 Jac. Aug. Thuan. Hist, sui Temporis, edit. Bulkley, lib. i. ch. 9. 
w 1‘lefiel, Abrdgd de PHist. da Droit Publique d’Alhmagne, p, 690. JLimnei Ottpi 
tttlat. Imper. Epistres de# Princes par Rusoelii, p. GO. 
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those vast prospects, wliich allured him during his whole administration, 
began to open ; and from this era we may date the formation, and are able to 
trace the gradual progress, of a grand system of enterprising ambition, which 
renders the history of his reign so worthy of attention. 

A trivial circumstance first discovered the effects of this great elevation 
upon the mind of Charles. In all the public writs which he now issued as 
king of Spain, he assumed the title of majesty, and required it from his sub- 
jects as a mark of their respect. Before that time, all the monarchy of Europe 
were satisfied with the appellation of highness or grace ; but the vanity of 
other courts soon led them to imitate the example of the Spanish* The epithet 
of majesty is no longer a mark of pre-eminence. The most inconsiderable 
monarchs in Europe enjoy it, and the arrogance of the greater potentates 
lias invented no higher denominations . 73 

The Spaniards were far from viewing the promotion of their king to the im 
penal throne with the same satisfaction which he himself felt. To be deprived 
of the presence of their sovereign, and to be subjected to the government of 
a viceroy and his' council, a species of administration often oppressive and 
always disagreeable, were the immediate and necessary consequences of tins 
new dignity. To see the blood of their countrymen shed in quarrels wherein 
the nation had no concern; to behold its treasures wasted in supporting the 
splendour of a foreign title; to be plunged in the chaos of Italian and German 
politics were effects of this event almost as unavoidable. From all these con 
sideratious they concluded, that nothing could have happened more pernicious 
to the Spanish nation : and the fortitude and public spirit of their ancestors, 
who, in the cortes of Castile, prohibited Alphonso the Wise from leaving the 
kingdom, in order to receive the imperial crown, were often mentioned with 
the highest praise, and pronounced to be extremely worthy of imitation at 
this juncture . 74 

But Charles, without; regarding the sentiments or murmurs of his Spanish 
subjects, accepted of the imperial dignity which the count palatine, at the 
beau of a solemn embassy, offered him in the name of the electors ; and de- 
clared his intention of setting out soon for Germany, in order to take pos 
session of it. This was the more necessary, because, according to the forms 
of the German constitution, he could not, before tho ceremony of a public 
coronation, exercise any act of jurisdiction or authority . 74 

Their certain knowledge of this resolution augmented so much the disgust 
of the Spaniards, that a sullen and refractory spirit prevailed among persons 
of nil ranks. The pope haring granted the king the tenths of all ecclesiastical 
benefices in Castue, to assist him in carrying on war with greater vigour 
against the Turks, a convocation of the clergy unanimously refused to levy 
that sum, uponpretence that it ought never to be exacted but at those times 
when Christendom was actually invaded by the infidels; and though Leo, in 
order to support his authority, laid the kiugdom under an interdict, so little 
regard was paid to a censure which was universally deemed unjust, that 
Charles himself applied to have it taken off. Thus the Spanish clergy, be- 
sides their merit in opposing the usurpations of the pope, and disregarding 
the influence of the crown, gained the exemption which they had claimed . 76 

The commotions which arose in the kingdom of Valencia, annexed to the 
crown of Aragon, were more formidable, and produced more dangerous and 
lasting effects. A seditious monk, having by his sermons excited trie citizens 

n Miniame Contin, Mar. p. 13. Ferreras, viii. 475. Mtimoires, Hist, de la Houssaio, 
tom. L P. 58, &c. 74 Sandoval, i. p. 32 ; Minianse Contin. p. 14. 

76 Sabinas, P. Barre, viii. 1085. 70 P. Mmtyr, Ep, 4G2, Ferreras, viii. p. 473, 
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of Valencia* the capital city, to take aim, and to punish certain crh^^ in 
a tumultuary manner, the people, pleased with this exercise of power; and 
with such a discovery of their own importance, not only refused to lay down 
their arms, but formed themselves into troops and companies, that they might 
be regularly trained to martial exercises. To obtain some security against 
the oppression of the grandees was the motive of this association, aim proved 
a powerful bond of union:* for m thearistocratical privileges ana inde- 
pendence were more complete in Valencia than in any other of the Spanish 
kingdoms, the nobles, being scarcely accountable for their conduct to any 
superior, treated the people not only as vassals but as slaves. They were 
alarmed, however, at the progress of tliis unexpected insurrection, as it 
might encourage the people to attempt shading oil the yoke altogether; but 
as they could not repress them without taking arms, it became necessary to 
have recourse to the emperor, and to desire his permission to attack them. 
[1520]. At the same time the people made choice of deputies to represent 
their grievances, and to implore the protection of their sovereign. Happily 
for the latter, they arrived at court when Charles was exasperated to a high 
degree against the nobility. As he was eager to visit Germany, where his 
presence became every day more necessary, and his Flemish courtiers were 
still more impatient to return into their native country, that they might carry 
thither the spoils which they had amassed in Castile, it was impossible for 
him to hold the cortes of Valencia in person. He had for that reason em- 
powered the cardiual Adrian to represent, him in that assembly, and in his 
name to receive their oath of allegiance, to confirm their privileges with the 
usual solemnities, and to demand of them a free gift. But the Valencian 
nobles, who considered tliis measure as an indignity to their country, which 
was no less entitled Ilian his other kingdoms to the honour of their sovereign’s 
presence, declared that, by the fundamental laws of the constitution, they could 
neither acknowledge as king a person who was absent, nor grant him any 
subsidy ; and to this declaration they adhered with a haughty and inflexible 
obstinacy. Charles, piqued by their behaviour, decided in favour of the 
people, and rashly authorized them to continue in arms. Their deputies re- 
turned in triumph, and were received by their fellow -citizens as the deliverers 
of their country. The insolence of the multitude increasing with their suc- 
cess, they expelled all the nobles out of the city, committed the government 
to magistrates of their own election, mid entered into an association, distin- 
guished by the name of germamda or brotherhood , which proved the source 
not only of the wildest disorders, but of the most fatal calamities in that 
kingdom. 7 * 

Meanwhile, the kingdom of Castile was agitated with no le3s violence. No 
sooner was the emperor’s intention to leave Spain made known, than several 
cities of the iirst rank resolved to remonstrate against it, and to crave redress 
once more of those grievances which they had formerly laid before him. 
Charles artfully avoided admitting their deputies to audience; and as he saw 
from this circumstance how difficult it would be, at tliis juncture, to restrain 
the mutinous spirit of the greater cities, he summoned the cortes of Castile 
to meet at Compostella, a town in Galicia. His only reason for calling that 
assembly, was the hope of obtaining another donative ; for, as his treasury 
had been exhausted in the same proportion that the nches of his ministers 
increased, he could not, without some additional aid, appear in Germany with 
splendour suited to the imperial dignity. To appoint a meeting of the cortes 
m so remote a province, and to demand a new subsidy before the time for 

r P. Martyr, Ep.G51. Ferrrns, via. pp. 47G 486# 
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payixffi ito tmm was expired, were innovations of a a^^daasgerous ten* 
deucy; mi among a people not only )mkm of their liberties, , but accustomed 
to s&pply the waits of their sovereigns with a very fmm hand, exptett a 
itaa^dEtfil atoL The magistrates of Toledo remonstrated against both thase 
ua$8Bures in a very high tone : the inhabitants of VaUadolia, who dpected 
tlmfclhe eortes should have been held in that city, were so enraged, that they 
took asms in a tumultuary re arm ft? • and if Charles, with his foreign coun- 
dllors, had not fortunately made their escape during a violeuttempest, they 
Would have massacred all the Flemings, ana have prevented him from conti- 
nuing his journey towards Compostelia. . 

Every city through which he passed petitioned against holding a cortes in 
Galicia, a point with regard to which Charles was inflexible. But though 
the utmost influence had been exerted by the ministers, in order to procure 
a choice of representatives favourable to their designs, such was the temper 
trf the nation, that, at the opening of the assembly, there appeared among 
many of the members unusual symptoms of ill-humour, which threatened a 
fierce opposition to all the measures of the court. No representatives were 
, sent by Toledo ; for the lot, according to which, by ancient custom, the 
election was determined in that city, having fallen upon two persons devoted 
to the Flemish ministers, their fellow-citizens refused to grant them a com- 
mission in the usual form, and in their stead made choice of two deputies, 
whom they empowered to repair to Compostelia, and to protest against the 
awfulness of the cortcs assembled there. The representatives of Salamanca 
refused to take the usual oath of fidelity, unless Charles consented to change 
the place of meeting. Those of Toro, Madrid, Cordova, and several other 
places, declared the demand of another donative to be unprecedented, uncon- 
stitutional, and unnecessary. All the arts, however, which influence popular 
assemblies, bribes, promises, threats, and even force, were employed, in, order 
to gain members. The nobles, soothed by the respectful assiduity with which 
Chibvres and the other Flemings paid court to them, or instigated by a mean 
jealousy of that spirit of independence which they- saw rising among the 
commons, openly favoured the pretensions of the court, or at the utmost did 
not oppose them; and at last, in contempt not only of the sentiments of the 
nation, but of the ancient forms of the constitution, a majority voted to grant 
the donative for which the emperor had applied. 7$ Together with this grant, 
the cortes laid before Charles a representation of tiiose grievances whereof 
his people complained, and in their name craved redress ; but he, having ob- 
tained from them all he could expect, paid no attention to this ill-timed 
petition, which it was no longer dangerous: to disregard . 79 

As nothing now retarded Ins embarkation, he disclosed his intention with 
regard to the regency of Castile during his absence, which he had hitherto 
kept secret, and nominated Cardinal Adrian to that office. The viceroyalty 
ofAraffou he conferred on Bon John de Lanuza; that of Valencia on Bon 
Diego de Mendoza, conde de M clito. The choice of the two latter was uni- 
versally acceptable; but the advancement of Adrian, though the only Fleming 
who had preserved any reputation among the Spaniards, animated the Cas- 
tilians with new hatred against foreigners ; and even the nobles, who had so 
tamely suffered other inroads upon the constitution, felt the indignity offered 
to their own order by his promotion, and remonstrated against it as illegal 
But Charles's desire of visiting Germany, as well as the impatience of his mi- 
nisters to leave Spain, were now so much increased, that, without attending 
to the murmurs of the Castilians, or even taking time to provide any remedy 


78 P Martyr, Ep. 663* Sandoval, pp. 82 &c. 
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against an.insttcreofea in Tctlefo nt tJat fmJSaettamA, and after- 

■wards produced most formiM^o effects, he sailed from Corunna on the 
trait y~mtodk Um by setter out so fmMjhwsUf a new 

crown, he endangered a more important one of whichne was steady in pos- 
session*’ ; ! 

1 » P, Maityr, Ep. 670. Sandoval, p. $6. 
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Rivalry between Cliarles and Francis I. for the Empire— They negotiate with the Rope, 
the Venetians, and Henry VIII- of England — Character of the latter — Oarduasd Woleey 
—Charles visits England — Meeting between Henry VIII Mid Francis I.— Coronation 
of Charles— Sofy man the Magnificent — The Diet convoked at Worms — The Information 
— Sale of Indulgences by Leo X. — TeUel — Lntbcr— Progress of his Opinions — Is sum- 
moned to Borne — His appearance before the Legate— He appeals to a General Council 
—Luther questions the Papal Authority — Reformation in Switzerland — Excommuni- 
cation of Lubber — ^Reformation in Germany — Causes of the Progress of the Reforma- 
tion — The Corruption in the Roman ChuTch— Power and Ill-Conduct of the Clergy — 
Venality of the Roman Court — Effects of the Invention of Printing-r-Erasinua— The 
Diet at Worms— Edict against Luther— He is seized and confined at Wartbarg— His 
Doctrines condemned by the University of Paris "and controverted by Henry VlII. of 
England — Henry VIII. favours the Emperor Cimrks against Francis 1.— Leo X. makes 
a Treaty with Charles— Death of Clii&vres — Hostilities in Navarre and hi the I*OW 
Countries — Siege of M&idrcs— Congress at Calais -League against France— Hos- 
tilities in Italy— Death of Leo X.— Defeat of the French— Henry VHI. declares War 
against France — Charles visits England — Conquest of Rhodes by Solyman. 

[1520.1 Manv concurring circumstances not only called Charles’s tkyQfhts 
towards the affairs of Germany, but rendered his presence in that country ne- 
cessary. The electors grew impatient of so long an interregnum : his here- 
ditaiy dominions were disturbed by intestine commotions; and the mw 
opinions concerning religion made such rapid progress as required the most 
serious consideration. But. above all, the motions of the French long drew 
his attention, and convinced him that it was necessary to take measures for 
his own defence with no less speed than vigour. 

When Charles and Francis entered the lists as candidates for the imperial 
dignity, they conducted their rivalship with many professions of regard for 
each other, and with repeated declarations that they would not suffer any 
tincture of enmity to mmgle itself with this honourable emulation. “ We 
both court the same mistress, 3 ’ said Francis, with his usual vivacity ; ‘'each 
Ought to urge his suit with all the address of which he is master ; the most 
fortunate ,wnl prevail, and the other must rest contented.* 31 But though 
two young and high-spinted princes, and each of them animated with the 
hope of sucoess, might be capable of forming such a generous resolution, it 
was soon found that they presumed upon a moderation too refined and disin- 
terested for human nature. The preference given to Charles in the sight of 
all Europe mortified Francis extremely, and inspired him with nil the passions 
natural to disappointed ambition. To this was owing the persons! jealousy 
and rivalship which subsisted between the two monarchs during their whole 

1 Gibe. lib. xfii p. 159* 
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reimi mi tiie rancour, of these, augmented by a real optosftaonof interest, 
which kfcwa rise to many unavoidable causes of discoid involved them in 
almost peipetual hostilities. Charles bad paid no regard to the principal 
article in the treaty of Noyon, by refusing oftcner than once to do justice to 
John d’Albrct, the excluded monarch of Navarre, whom 'Francis was bound 
in honour, and prompted by interest, to restore to his throne. The French 
king had pretensions to the crown^ Naples, of which Ferdinand had do- 
drived his predecessor by a'most unjustifiable breach of faith. The emperor 
might reclaim the duchy of Milan as a fief of the empire, which FVancis had 
sensed, and still kept in possession, without having received investiture of it 
from the emperor, pharles considered the duchy of Burgundy as the patri- 
monial domain of his ancestors, wrested from them by the unjust policy of 
Louis XI., and observed with the greatest jealousy the strict connexions which 
, iWcis had formed with the duke of Gueldres, the hereditary enemy of his 
famil y. 

When the sources of discord were so many and various, peace could be 
of no long continuance, even between princes the most exempt from ambition 
or emulation. But as the shock between two such mighty antagonists could 
not fail of being extremely violent they both discovered no small solicitude 
about its consequences, and took time not only to collect and to ponder their 
own strength, and to compare it with that of their adversary, but to secure 
the friendship or assistance of the other European powers. 

The pope had equal reason to dread the two rivals, and saw that he who 
prevailed would become absolute master in Italy. If it had been in his power 
to engage them in hostilities? without rendering Lombardy the theatre of 
war, nothing would have been more agreeable to him than to see them waste 
each other’s strength in endless quarrels. But this was impossible. Leo 
foresaw that, on the first rupture between the two monarchy, the armies of 
France and Spain would take the field in the Milanese ; and while the scene 
of their operations was so near, and the subject for which they contended 
so interesting to him, he could not long remain neuter. He was obliged, 
therefore, to adapt his plan of conduct to his political situation. He courted 
and soothed the emperor and king of France with equal industry and address. 
Though warmly solicited by each of them to espouse iiis cause, he assumed 
all the appearances of entire impartiality, and attempted to conceal his real 
sentiments under that profound dissimulation which seems to have been 
affected by most of the Italian politicians in that age. 

The views and interest of the Venetians were not different from those of 
the pope; nor were they less solicitous to prevent Italy from becoming the 
scat of war, fed then own republic from bevg involved in the quarrel. But 
through all Leo’s artifices, and notwithstanding his high pretensions to a 
perfect neutrality, it was visible that he leaned towards the emperor, from 
4 whom he had both more to fear and more to hope than from Francis ; and it 
was equally manifest that, if it became necessary to take a side, the Venetians 
would, from motives of the same natnre, declare for the king of France. No 
considerable assistance, however, was to be expected from the Italian states, 
who were jealous to an extreme degree of the transalpine powers, and careful 
to preserve the balance even between them, unless when they were seduced 
to violate this favourite maxim of their policy, by the certain prospect of some 
grfet advantage to themselves. 

But the chief attention both of Charles Lind of Francis was employed in 
order to gam the king of England, from whom each of them expected assist- 
ance ftmrc effectual, and afforded with less political caution. Henry VUL 
had ascended the throne of that kingdom m the year one thousand five 
hundred and nine, with such circumstances of advantage as promised a reign 
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of distinguished felicity and splendour, The urnm ty Ids person of the two 
ctrntmding titlas of York ana Lancaster, the alacrity. a&A emulation with 
which both factions obeyed his commands, not only enabled him to exert ft 
degree of vigour and authority in his domestic government, which none of 
his predecessors could have safely assumed ; but permitted him to take a 
share in the affairs, of the continent, from which the attention of the English 
had long been diverted by their unhappy intestine divisions* The great sums 
of money which his father had amassed rendered him the most wealthy prince 
in Europe. The peace which had subsisted under the cautious administration 
of that monarch, had been of sufficient length to recruit the population of 
the kingdom after the desolation of the civil wars, but not so long as to 
enervate its spirit; and the English, ashamed of having rendered their own 
country so long a scene of discord and bloodshed, were eager to display their 
valour in some foreign war, and to revive the. memory of the victories gamed 
on the continent by their ancestors. Henry’s own temper perfectly suited 
the state of his kingdom, and the disposition of his Subjects. Ambitious, 
active, enterprising, and accomplished in all the martial exercises which in 
that age formed a chief part of the education of persons of noble birth, and 
inspired them with an early love of war, he longed to engage in action, and to 
signalize the beginning of liis reign by some remarkable exploit. An oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself; ana the victory at Guinegate, together with the 
successful sieges of Terouennc and Toumay, though of little utility to 
England, reflected great lustre on its monarch, and confirmed the idea which 
foreign princes entertained of his power and. consequence. So many con- 
curring causes, added to the happy situation of his own dominions, which 
secured them from foreign invasion ; and to the fortunate circumstance of his 
being in possession of Calais, which served not only as a key to .France, but 
opened on easy passage into the Netherlands, rendered the king of Englanil 
the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe, and the arbiter Detween the 
emperor and French monarch. Ilenry himself was sensible of this singular 
advantage, and convinced that, in order to preserve the balance even, itwas 
his office to prevent either of the rivals from acquiring such superiority of 
power as might be fatal to the other, or formidable to the rest of Christendom, 
feut ho was destitute of the penetration, and stil]*more of the temper, which, 
such a delicate function required. Influenced by caprice, by vanity, by re- 
sentment, by afleetion, he was iucapable of forming any regular and extensive 
system of policy, or of adhering to it with steadiness. His measures seldom 
resulted from attention to the general welfare, or from a deliberate regard to 
liis own interest, but were dictated by passions which rendered him blind to r 
both, and prevented his gaining that ascendant in the affairs of Europe, or 
from reaping snch advantages to himself, as a prince of greater art, though 
with inferior talents, might nave easily secured. 

All the impolitic steps in Henry’s administration must not, however, be 
imputed to defects in his own character : many of them were owing to the 
violent passions and insatiable ambition of his prime minister and favourite, 
cardinal Wolsey. This man, from one of the lowest ranks in life, had risen 
to a height of power and dignity, to which no English subject ever awed; 
and governed the haughty, presumptuous, and intractable spirit of Henry 
with absolute authority. Great talents, and of very different kinds, fitted him 
for the two opposite stations of minister and favourite. His profound judg- 
ment. his unwearied industry, Ms thorough acquaintance with the state of the 
kingdom, his extensive knowledge of the views and interest, of foreign courts, 
qualified him for that uncontmlled direction of affairs with which he was en- 
trusted. The elegance of his manners, the gaiety of his conversation* his 
insinuating address his love of magnificence, ana Ids proficiency in those pad s 
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of Ete^tee of which Henry was fond, gained him the atotion end confidence 
of th#:yon^ monarch. Wolsey was far ton emmomg this vast and almost 
royal pdwer, to promote either the true interest of the natioiL or the real 
mmdmv of his master. Bapaeicms at the same tame, and profuse, he was 
in desiring wealth. Of boundless ambition, he aspired after new 
honours with an eagerness unabated by his former success; and being ren- 
dered presumptuous by his uncommon elevation, as well as by the ascendant 
which he had gained over a prince who scarcely brooked advioc tom any 
other person, he discovered in his Whole demeanour the most overbearing 
haughtiness and pride. To these passions he himself sacrificed every con- 
sideration 3 - and whoever endeavoured to obtain his favour, or that of his 
master, found it necessary to soothe and to gratify them. 

As all the states of Europe sought Henryks friendship at that time, all 
courted his minister with incredible attention and obsequiousness^ and strove 
by presents, by promises, or by flattery, to work upon Ms avance, his am- 
bition, or his pride.* Francis had, in the year one thousand five hundred and 
eighteen, employed Bonnivet, admiral of France, one of his «aost accomplished 
and artful courtiers, to gain this haughty prelate. He himself bestowed on 
him every mark of respect and confidence. He consulted him with regard to 
his most important affairs, and received his responses with implicit deference. 
By these arts, together with the giant of a large pension, Francis attached 
the cardinal to his interest, who persuaded his master to surrender Touraay 
to France, to conclude a treaty of marriage between his daughter, the princess. 
Mary, ana the dauphin, and Jo consent to a personal interview with the French 
king . 3 From that time, the most familiar intercourse subsisted between the 
two courts; Francis, sensible of the great value of W olsey’s friendship, la- 
boured to secure the continuance of it by every possible expression of regard, 
bestowing on him, in all his letters, the honourable appellations of father, 
tutor, ana governor. N 

Charles observed the progress of tliis union with the utmost jealousy and 
concern. His near affinity to the king of England gave him some title to 
his friendship ; and ? soon after his accession to the throne of Castile, he had 
attempted to ingratiate himself with WoLsey, by settling cu Mm a pension 
of three thousand liras.* Ills chief solicitude at present was to prevent the 
intended interview with Francis, the effects of which upon two young princes, 
whose hearts were no less susceptible of friendship than their manners were 
capable of inspiring it ? he extremely dreaded. But, after many delays, occa- 
sioned by difficulties with respect to the ceremonial, and by the anxious pre- 
cautions of both courts for the safety of their respective sovereigns, the time 
and place of meeting were at last fixed. Messengers had been sent to different 
courts, inviting all comers, who were gentlemen, to enter the lists at tilt and 
tournament, against the two monarchs and their knights. Both Francis and 
Henry loved the splendour of these spectacles too well, and were too much 
delighted with the grapeful figure which they made on such occasions, to 
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brilliant assembly. Nor was the cardinal less fond Of displaying his own 
magnificence in the presence of two courts, and of discovering to the two 
nations the extent of his influence over both their monarchy. Charles, finding 


sailed tom Corunna, as has already been related, he steered Ms course di> 


* Fiddes’ Life of Wolsey, p. 166. Byraer’s Feeder*, xu. p. 716. 

* Herbert’s Hist, of Henry VIII* p. 30. P.ymer, xiiL p. 624 
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ractly towards IndancL and, retog wholly on Mmrfagmummty for hte 
own sate, bmdea afc Dover* This unexpected visit surprised the naiaoit 
Wolsey, however, mm well actpoainted With the emperor's intention. A 
negotiation, unknown to the historians of that age, had been earned on be- 
tween him and the court of Spain ; this visit had been concerted : and Charles 
granted the cardinal, whom he calls his most dem- friend, m additional pension 
of seven thousand ducats . 4 Hen ry, W ho was then at Canterbury, in his way 
to France, immediately despatched Wolsey to Dover, in order to welcome the 
emperor; and being highly pleased with an event so soothing to his vanity, 
hastened to receive, with suitable respect, a guest who haa placed in him 
such unbounded confidence. 'Charles, to whom time was precious, stayed 
only four days in England ; but, during that short space, he had the address 
not only to give Henry favourable impressions of his character and intentions, 
but to detach Wolsey entirely from the interest of the French king. All the 
grandeur, the wealth, and the power, which the cardinal possessed, did not 
satisfy his ambitious mind, while there was one step higher to which an 
ecclesiastic could* ascend. The papal dignity had for some time been the 
object of Iris wishes ; and Francis, as the most effectual method of semiring 
his friendship, had promised to favour his pretensions, on the first vacancy, 
with all his interest But as the emperors influence in the college of car- 
dinals was gTcatly superior to that of the French king. Wolsey grasped 
eagerly at the offer which that artful prince had made him, of exerting it 
vigorously in his behalf; and, allured by this prospect, wlpch, under the ponti- 
ficate of Leo, still in the prime of his life, was a very distant one, he entered 
with warmth into all the emperor’s schemes. Jfo treaty, however, was con- 
cluded at that time between the two monarch^; but Heniy, in return for 
the honour which Charles had done him, promised to visit him in some place 
of the Low Countries, immediately after taking leave of the French king. 

His interview with that prince was in an open plain between Guides and 
Ardres, where the two kings and their attendants displayed their magnificence 
with such emulation and profuse expense, as procured it the name of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gaffantay, together 
with such exercises and pastimes as were in that age reckoned manly or 
elegant, rather than serious business, occupied both courts during eighteen 
days that they continued together . 5 * Whatever impression the engaging 
manners of Francis, or the liberal and unsuspicious confidence with which he 
treated Henry, made on the mind of that monarch, was soon effaced by 
Wolsey’ s artifices, or by an interview he had with the emperor at Gravelmes, 
which was conducted with less pomp than that near Guisaes, but with 
greater attention to what might be of political utility. v 

This assiduity with which the two greatest monarchs in Europe paid court 

4 Rymer, kiii. p. 714. 

* The French and English historians describe the pomp of this interview, and the 
various spectacles, with great minuteness. One circumstance, mentioned by die Mar6- 
chal de Fleurangea, who was present, and which must appear singular in the present age, 
Is commonly omitted. “ After the tournament,* 7 says he, u the French and English 
wrestlers made their appearance, and wrestled in presence of the kings and thliames; 

and as there were many stout wrestlers there, it afforded excellent pastime; but as the 
king of France had neglected to bring any wrestlers out at Bnetagna, the English gained 
the prise. After this, the kings of France and England retired to a tent, where they 
drank together, and the king or England, seizing the king of France by the collar, said, 

Jwy brother , 1 muit wrestle with grot#, 7 and endeavoured once or twice to trip up his heels ; 
hut the king of France, who is a dexterous wrestler, twisted him round, and threw him 
on the earth with jprodigieus violence. The king of England wanted to renew the combat, 
but was prevented? 1 M moires de Flmranycs, 12b. Baris, 1763, p. 329. 
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to him a plain acknowledgment that he held the balance 
ihhis hands, and convinced him of the* justness of the motto which he had 
chosen, ‘‘That whoever he favoured would prevail.” *In this opuupn he was 
confirmed ter m offer winch Charles made, of submitting any difference that 
might arise between him and Frauds to his sole arbitration. Nothin# could. 
1mm. the appearance of greater candour and moderation than the choice of a 
judge who was reckonea the common friend of both. Bat as the emperor 
baa now attached Wolsey entirely to Ms interest, no proposal could be more 
insidious, nor, as appeared by the sequel, more fatal to the French king. 6 

Charles, notwithstanding his partial fondness for the Netherlands, the 
place of his nativity, made no long stay there, and, after receiving the 
homage, and congratulations of his countrymen, hastened to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the place appointed by the golden bull for the coronation of the emperor, 
there, in presence of an assembly more numerous and splendid than had ap- 

a od on any former occasion, the crown of Charlemagne was placed on las 
? with all the pompous solemnity which the Germans affect in their 
public ceremonies, and which they deem essential to Ihe dignity of their 
empire, 7 

Almost at the same time, Solyman the Magnificent, one of the most ac- 
complished, enterprising, and victorious of the Turkish sultans, a constant 
and formidable rival to the emperor, ascended the Ottoman throne. It was 
the peculiar glory of that period to produce the most illustrious monnrehs 
who have at any one time appeared in Europe. Leo, Charles, Francis, Henry, 
and Solyman, word each of them possessed of talents which might have ren- 
dered any age wherein they happened to flourish conspicuous. But such a 
constellation of great princes shea uncommon lustre on the sixteenth century, 
in every contest, great power, as well as great abilities, were set in oppo- 
sition; the efforts of valour and conduct on one side, counterbalanced by an 
equal exertion of the same qualities on the other, not only occasioned such a 
variety of events as renders the history of that period interesting:, but served 
to check the exorbitant progress of any of those princes, ana to prevent 
their attaining such pre-eminence in power as would have been fatal to the 
liberty and happiness of mankind. 

The first act of the emperor's administration was to appoint a diet of the 
empire to be held at Worms, on ths sixth of January, one thousand live 
hundred and twenty-one. In his circular letters to the different princes, lie 
informed them that he had called this assembly in order to concert with them 
the most proper measures for checking the progress of those new and dan- 
gerous opinions, which threatened to disturb t He peace of Germany, and to 
overturn the religion of their ancestors. 

Charles had in view the opiuions which had been propagated by Luther 
aqd his disomies since the year one thousand five hundred and seventeen. 
As these led to that happy reformation in religion wMeh rescued one part of 
Europe from the papal yoke, mitigated its rigour in the other, and produced 
a revolution hi the sentiments of mankind, the greatest, as well as the most 
beneficial, that has happened since the publication of Christianity, not only 
the events which at first gave birth to such opinions, but the causes which 
rendered their progress so rapid and successful, deserve to bo considered 
With minute attention. 

To overturn a system of religions belief, founded on ancient and deep- 
rooted prejudices, supported by power, and defended with no less art than 

* iHerbert, p* 37. 

Bqrifum. Mauri Kektio Coronat Car* V, ap. Goldast. Polit. Imperial. Franc.1614, 
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industiy; to establish in its room doctrines of tjbe most contrary genius mi 
tendency; and to accomplish all this, not by external violence or the force of 
arms, are operations which historians, the least prone to crednhty and super- 
stition, ascribe to that Divine Providence which, with infinite ease, can 
bring about emits which to human sagacity appear impossible. The interpo- 
flition of Heaven in favour of the Christian religion at its first putimafecnv 
was manifested by miracles and prophecies wrought and uttered m ocm&smiar 
tion of it. Though none of the reformers possessed, or pretended to possess, 
these supernatural gifts, yet that wonderful preparation of oireumstoee^ 
which deposed the minds of men for recoiving their doctrines, that singular 
combination of causes which secured their success, and enabled men destitute 
of power and of policy to triumph over those who employed against them 
extraordinary efforts of both, may be considered as no slight proof, that the 
same hand which planted the Christian religion, protected the reformed faith, 
and reared it from beginnings extremely feeble, to an amazing degree of 
vigour and maturity. * *, 

It was from causes seemingly fortuitous, and from a source very incon- 
siderable, that all rile mighty effects of the reformation flowed. Leo X., when 
raised to the papal throne, found the revenues of the church exhausted fey the 
vast projects ofihis two ambitious predecessors, Alexander VI. and Julius II. 
His own temper, naturally liberal and enterprising, rendered him incapable of 
that severe and patient economy which the situation of his finances required* 
On the contrary, his schemes for aggrandizing the family of Medici, his love, 
of splendour, his taste for pleasure, and his magnificence in rewarding' men 
of genius, involved him daily in new expenses ; lif order to provide a fund 
for which he tried every device that the fertile invention 1 ^ priests had fallen 
upon, to drain the credulous multitude of their wealth. Among others, he. 
had recourse to a sale of indulgences. According to the doctrine, of the Komish 
church, all the good works of the saints, over and above those which were 
necessary towards their own justification, are deposited, together with the 
infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one inexhaustible treasury. The keys of 
this were committed to St. Peter, and to his successors the popes, who may 
open it at pleasure, and, by transferring a portion of this superabundant 
merit to ary particular person for a sum of money, may convey to him either 
the pardon of his own sms, or a release for any one in whose happiness he is 
interested, from the pains of purgatory. Such indulgences were first invented 
iu the eleventh century by Urban II., as a recompence for those who went in 
person upon the meritorious enterprise of conquering the Holy Land* They 
were afterwards granted to those who hired a soldier for that purpose ; ana 
in process of time were bestowed on such as gave money for accomplishing 
any pious work enjoined by the pope. 8 Julius 11. had bestowed indulgences • 
on all who contributed towards building the church of St. Peter at Home; 
and as Leo was carrying on that magnificent and expensive fabric, his grant 
was founded on the same pretence. 9 

The right of promulgating these indulgences in Germany, together with 
a share m the profits arising from the sale of them, was granted to Albeit, * 
Elector of Metz and Archbishop of Magdeburg, who, as his chief agent for * 
retailing them in .Saxony, employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licentious 
morals, Imt of an active spirit, and remarkable for his noisy and, popular 
eloquence, He, assisted by the monks of his order, executed the comimssibn 
with great zeal and success, but with little discretion or decency ; and though, 
by magnifying excessively the benefit of their indulgences, 10 and by disposing 

9 History of the Council oF Trent, by F. Paul, p. L 

9 Palavic. Hist. Cone. Trident. p, 4. ^ 

10 As the form of these indulgences, and the benefits which they were supposed to 
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of tom at a very low price, they carried <m lor some time m extensive and 
Iwu&vu txaffic among the credulous and the ignorant, the extravagance of 
their, assertions* as well as the irregularities in their conduct, came at kst to 
givsege aeral offence. The princes and nobles wore irritated at seeing their 
drained of so much wealth, in order to replenish toe treasury of a 
profuse pontiff. Men of piety regretted the delusion of the people, who, 
being taught io rely for the pardon of their sins on the indulgences which, 
they purchased* did not think it incumbent on them either to study the 
doctrines taught by genuine Christianity, or to practice the duties which it 
. enjoins. Even the most unthinking were shocked at the scandalous behaviour 
of Tetzel and his associates, who often squandered in drunkenness, gaming, 
and low debauchery, those sums which were piously bestowed in hopes of 
obtaining eternal happiness; and all began to wish that some check were 
given to this commerce, no less detrimental to society than destructive to 
religion. 

Such was the favourable juncture, and so disposed were the minds of his 
countrymen to listen to his discourses, when Martin Lumber first began to 
call in question the efficacy of indulgences, and to declaim against the vicious 
lives and false doctrines of the persons employed in promulgating them, 
Luther was a native of Eisleben, in Saxony, and, though bom of poor parents, 
had received a learned education, during the progress of which he gave many 
indications of uncommon vigour and acuteness of genius. His mind was 


convey, are unknown in protestant countries, and little understood, at present, in several 
places where the Homan catholic* religion is established, I have, for the information of my 
readers, translated the form of absolution used by Tetzel : “ May our Lord Jesus Christ 
have mercy upon thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most liolv passion. And I, 
by his authority, that of his blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and of the most holy pope, 
granted and committed to me in these parts, do absolve thee, first from all ecclesiastical 
censures, in whatever manner they have been incurred, and then from all thy sins, trans- 
gressions, and excesses, how enormous soever they may be, oven from such as are reserved 
for the cognisance of die holy see ; and as far as the keys of the holy church extend, I 
remit to you aU punishment which you deserve in purgatory on their account ; and I re- 
store you to the holy sacraments of the church, to the unity of the faithful, and to that 
innocence and purity which you possessed at baptism ; so that, when you die, the gales 
of punishment shall he shut, ana the gates of the paradise of delight shall be opened ; 
and if you shall not die at present, this grace shall remain in full force when you are at 
the point of death. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”— 
Seckend. Comment, lib. i. p. 14. 

The terms in which Tetzel and his associates described the benefits of indulgences, and 
* the necessity of purchasing them, are so extravagant, that they appear to bo almost in- 
credible. If any naan (said theyj) purchase letters of indulgence, his soul may rest secure 
with respect to its salvation. The bouIs confined in purgatory, for whose redemption in- 
dulgences are purchased, as soon as the money tirndes in the chest, instantly escape from 
that place of torment, and ascend into heaven, That the efficacy of indulgences was so 
great, that the most heinous sins, even if one should violate (which was impossible) the 
mother of God, would be remitted and expiated by them, and the person be freed both 
frotn punishment and guilt* That this was the unspeakable gift of God, in order to re- 
concile men to himself. That the cross erected by the preachers of indulgences was as 
efficacious as the cross of Christ itself. Lo ! the heavens are open ; if you enter not now, 
when will you enter? For twelve pence you may redeem the soul of your father out of 
purgutwy; and arc you so ungrateful, that you will not rescue your parent from torment? 
Ifyou hid but one coat, yon ought to strip yourself instantly and sell it, in order to pur- 
chase such benefits, &c. These, and many such extravagant expressions, are selected out 
of Luther’s works by Chemnitius in his Kxamen Concilii Tridentini, spud Henn. Yon der 

» Hist liter* Reform, pars iv. p. G. The same author has published several of 
s das^urse^, which prove that these expressions were neither singular nor exagge- 
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naturally susceptible of serious sentiments, mft tinctured with somewhat of 
that religious mekneholy which delights in the solitude and devotkm of a 
monastic life. The death of a companion lulled by ligktnmg at his side in a 
violent thunder-storm, made such an impression on his mina, as co-operated 
with his natural temper in inducing him to retire into a convent of Augustinian 
friars, where, without suffering the entreaties of his parents to divert him from 
what he thought his duty to God, he assumed the habit of that order. , He 
soon acquired great reputation, not only for piety, but for Ms love of know- 
ledge, and his unwearied application to study. He had been taught the scho- 
lastic philosophy and theology, which were then in vogue, by vary aMe 
masters, and wanted not penetration to comprehend all the niceties and dis- 
tinctions with which they abound; but his understanding, naturally sound, 
and superior to everything frivolous, soon became disgusted with those sub- 
rile ana uninstruotive sciences, and sought for some more solid foundation of 
knowledge and of piety in the holy Scriptures. Having found a copy of the 
Bible, which lay neglected in the library of his monastery, he abandoned all 
other pursuits, and devoted himself to the study of it, with such eagerness 
and assiduity^ as astonished the monks, who were little accustomed to derive 
their theological notions from that source. The great progress which he 
made in this uncommon course of study, augmented so much the fame both 
of his sanctity and of his learning, that Frederic, elector of Saxony, having 
founded a university at Wiltemberg on the Elbe, the place of his residence, 
Luther was chosen first to teach philosophy, and afterwards theology there ; 
and discharged both offices in such a manner, that he was deemed the chief 
ornament of that society. » 

While Luther was at the height of his reputation - and authority, Tetzel 
began to publish indulgences in the neighbourhood of Wittemberg, and to 
ascribe to them the same imaginary virtues which had, in other places, im- 
posed on the credulity of the people. As Saxony was not more enlightened 
than the other provinces of Germany, Tetzel met with prodigious success 
there. It was with the utmost concern that Luther beheld the artifices of 
those who sold, and the simplicity of those who bought, indulgences. The 
opinions of Thomas Aquinas and the other schoolmen, on which the doctrine 
of indulgences was founded^ had already lost much of their authority with 
him ; and the Scriptures, which he began to consider as the great standard 
of theological truth, afforded no countenance to a practice equally subversive 
of faith and of morals. His warm and impetuous temper did not suffer him 
long: to conceal such important discoveries, or to continue a silent spectator 
of the delusion of his countrymen. From the pulpit, in the great church 
Wittemberg, he inveighed bitterly against the irregularities and vices of the 




which they taught, and pointed out to the people the danger of relying for 
salvation upon any other means than those appointed by God in Ms word. 
The boldness and novelty of these opinions drew great attention, and being 
recommended by the authority of Luther’s personal character, and delivered 
with a popular and persuasive eloquence, they made a deep impression on 
his hearers, Encouraged by the favourable reception of his doctrines among, 
the people, he wrote to Albert, elector of Metz and archbishop of Magde- 
burg, to whose jurisdiction that part of Saxony was subject, and remon- 
strated warmly against the false opinions, as well as wicked lives, of the 

K mers of indigences ; but he found that prelate too deeply interested in 
success to borrect their abuses. His next attempt was to gain "the 
suffrages of men of learning. For this purpose he published ninety-five theses 
containing his sentiments with regard to indulgences. Those he proposed not 
as points fully established, or of undoubted certainty, but as subjects of an- 
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quiry and disputation ; he appointed a day, on which the learned were invited 
to them, either in person or by writing; to the whole he subjoined 

solemn protestation s of his high respect for the apostolic see, and of his im- 
piicit mbimssioa to its authority. * No opponent appeared at the time pre- 
fixed; these theses spread over Germany with astonishing rapidity; they 
were read with the greatest eagerness ; and all admired the boldness of the 
man who had ventured not only to call in question the plenitude of papal 
power, but to attack the Dominicans, armed with all the terrors of inqulsi- 

*°^e & fria!rs 0 /gt # Augustine, Luther’s own order, , though addicted with no 
less obsequiousness than the other monastic fraternities to the papal see, 
gave no check to the publication of these uncommon opinions, Luther had, 
by his piety and learning, acquired extraordinary authority among his brethren ; 
he professed the highest regard for the authority of the pope ; his professions 
were at that time sincere ; and as a secret enmity, excited by interest or 
emulation, subsists among all the monastic orders in the Romish church, the 


Augustinians were highly pleased with his invectives against the Dominicans, 
and hoped to see them exposed to the hatred and scorn of the people. Npr 
was his sovereign, the elector of Saxony, the wisest prince at that time in 
Germany, dissatisfied with this obstruction which Luther threw in the way of 
the publication of indulgences. He secretly encouraged the attempt, and 
flattered himself that this dispute among the ecclesiastics themselves, might 
give some check to the exactions of the court of Home, which the secular 
princes had long, though without success, been endeavouring to oppose. 

Many zealous champions iftimediately arose to defend opinions On which 
the wealth and power of the church were founded, against Luther’s attacks. 
In opposition to his theses, Tetzel published counter-theses at Francfort on 
the Oder; Lccius, a celebrated divine of Augsburg endeavoured to refute 
Luthers notions; and Prierias, a Dominican friar, master of tbe sacred 
palace, and inquisitor-general, wrote against bim with all the virulence of a 
scholastic disputant. But the maimer in which they conducted the con- 
troversy did little service to their cause. Luther attempted to combat in- 
dulgences by arguments founded in reason or derived from Scripture ; they 
produced nothing in support of them but tbe sentiments of schoolmen, the 
conclusion of the canon law, and the decrees of popes . 12 The decision of 
fudges so partial and interested did not satisfy the people, who began to call 
in question the authority even of these venerable guides, when they found 
them standing in direct opposition to the dictates cl reason, and the deter- 
minations of the divine law . 13 * 


11 Lutheri Opera, dense, 1612, vol. i. prsefat. 3, p. 2, 66. Hint, of Counc. of Trent, by 
F. Paul, p. 4. Weekend. Com. Apol, p. 16. 

12 F. Paul, p. 6. Seckend. p. 40. Palavic. p. 8. 

13 Seckend. p. BO. 

* Guicciardini has asserted two things with regard to the first promulgation of in- 
dulgences: 1. That Leo bestowed a gift of the profits arising from tbe sale of indulgences 
in Saxony, and the adjacent provinces of Germany, upon lus sister Magdalen, the wife of 
Francescetto Cibo. Gwc. lib. xiii. p. 168. 2. That Arcemboldo, a Genoese ecclesiastic, 
who had been bred a merchant, and still retained all the activity and address of that pro- 
fession, was appointed by her to collect the money which should be raised. F. Paul has 
followed him in both these particulars, and adds, that the Augustinians in Saxony Imd 
been immemorially employed in preaching indulgences; but that Artcmboldo and his 
deputies, hoping to gam more by committing tins trust to the Dominicans, had made 
their bargain with Tetzel, and that Lutber was prompted at first to oppose Tetzel and his 
associates, by a desire of taking revenge for tbis mjnry offered to his order. F, Paul, p, 5. 
Almost all historians since their time, popish as well as protestant, have, without exami- 
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Meanwhile, those novelties in Luther’s doctrines which interest all Ger- 
many, excited Utile attention and no alarm in the coirt of Home. Leo # toad 
of elegant and refined pleasures, intent upon grcatV^chemes of pokey, a 
stranger io theological controversies, and apt to despise them, regarded with 
the utmost indifference the operations of an obscure friar, who, in the heart 
of Germany, carried on a scholastic disputation in a barbarous,, style. Little 
did he apprehend, or Luther himself dream, that the effects of this quarrel 
would be so fatal to the papal see. Leo imputed the whole to monastic 
enmity and emulation, and seemed inclined not to interpose in the contest, 
but to allow the Augustinians and Dominicans to wrangle about the matter 
with their usual animosity. , ■ 

The solicitations, however, of Luther’s adversaries, who were exasperated 
to a high degree by the boldness and severity with which he animadverted 
on their writings, together with the surprising progress which his opinions 
made in different parts of Germany, roused at last the attention of the court 
of Koine, and obliged Leo to take measures for the security of the church 
against an attack mat now appeared too serious to be despised. For this 
end, he summoned Luther to appear at Koine, within sixty days, before the 
auditor of the chamber and the mquisii,or-gcncral Prierias, who had written 
against him, wiiom he empowered jointly to examine his doctrines, and to 
decide concerning them, lie wrote, at the same time to the elector of Saxony, 
beseeching him not to protect a man w hose heretical and profane tenets were 
so shocking to pious cars; and enjoined the provincial of the Augustinia ns 
to check, by his authority, the rashness of an arrogant monk, which brought 
disgrace upon the order of St. Augustine, and gave offence and disturbance 
to the whole church. 

From the strain of these letters, as well as from the nomination of a judge 

nation, admitted these assertions to be true upon their authority. But, notwithstanding 
the concm ring testimony of two authors, so eminent both fur exactness and veracity, 
we may observe, 

1. That Felix Oontolori, who searched the pontifical archives for tho purpose, could 
not find tliis pretended grant to Leo's sister in any of those registers where it must 
necessarily have been recorded. Palav. p. 5. — 2, That the profits arising from indulgences 
in Saxony and the adjacent countries bad been granted, not to Magdalen, bat to Albert, 
archbishop of Metz, who had tire right of nominating those who published them. Seek. 
p. 12. Luth. Oper . i. pr<rf. p. i. Palav . p. 6. — 3. That Arcemboldo never had concern, 
in the publication of indulgences in Saxony; his district, was Flanders and the Upper 
and Lower Rhino. Seek. p. 14. Palav . p. C. — 4. That Luther and his adherents never 
mentioned this grant of Leo’s to his sister, though a circumstance of which they could 
hardly have been ignorant, and which they would have been careful not to suppress,--^. 
5. The publication of indulgences in Germany was not usually committed to the Augus- 
tininhb. The promulgation of them, at three different periods under Julius JL, was 
granted to the Franciscans; the Dominicans had been employed in the same office a 
short time before the present period. Palav . p. 46.— G. The promulgation of those in- 
dulgences, which first excited Luther’s indignation, was entrusted to the archbishop of 
Metz, in conjunction with the guardian of the Franciscans ; but the latter having de- 
clined accepting of that trust, the sole right became vested in the archbishop. Palav. p. 6,**' 
Seek. pp. 16, 17. — 7. Luther was not instigated by his superiors among the Augttstinians 
to attack the Dominicans their rivals, or to depreciate indulgences because they were 
promulgated by them ; bis opposition to their opinions and Vices proceeded from more 
laudable motives. Seek. pp. 16, 32. Lutheri Opera , i.p. 64,-6.— 4 A diploma of in- 
dulgences is published by Herm, Von der Hardt, from which it appears that the name of 
the guardian of tho Franciscan a is retained together with that of the archhishop, although 
the former aid not act. The limits of the country to which their commissions extended, 
via,, the diocese of Meta, Magdeburg, Halbmtadt, and the territories of the marquis of 
Brandenburg, are mentioned in that diploma. Hist. IMeraria Pq/or?nat. par* iv. p. 14. 
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clioed and partial as Priori as. Luther easily saw what sentence lie 
it Rome. All c discovered^ for that reason* the utmost soboitude 


1 4S3tpect at ... ... - , . 

to nave his cause tried An Get many, ana before a less suspected tribunal. The 
•professors in the university of W ittemberg, anxious for the safety of a man 
Who did so much honour to their society, wrote to the pope * and, after em- 
ploying several pretexts to excuse Lutherfrom appearing^ Rome, entreated, 
taeo to commit the examination of his doctrines to some persons of learning 
mid authority in Germany. The elector requested the same thing of the 
pope’s legale at the diet of Augsburg ; and as Luther himself, who, at that 
time, was so far from having any intention to disclaim the papal’ authority, 
that he did not even entertain the smallest suspicion concerning its dijine 
original, had written to Leo a most submissive letter, promising an unreserved 
compliance with his will, the pope gratified them so far as to empower his 
legale m Germany, Cardinal Cajctan, a Dominican, eminent for scholastic 
learning, and passionately devoted to the Homan see, to hear and determine 
the cause. 

Luther, though lie had good reason to decline a judge chosen among his 
avowed adversaries, did not hesitate about appearing before Oajehm ; and, 
having obtained the emperor’s sale-conduct, immediately repaired to Augs- 
burg. The cardinal received him with decent respect, and endeavoured at 
first to gain upon him by gentle treatment. The cardinal, relying on the 
superiority of his own talents as a theologian, entered into a formal dispute 
with Luther concerning the doctrines contained in his theses.* But the 
weapons which they employed were so different., Cajctan appealing jo papal 
decrees and the opinions of schoolmen, and Luther resting entirely on the 
authority of Scripture, that the contest, was altogether fruitless. The cai diual 
relmuuished the ehaiacter of a disputant, and, assuming that of a judge, en- 
joined Luther, by virtue of the apostolic powers with which he was clothed 
to retract the errors which he had uttered with regard to indulgence^, and 
the nature of faith ; and to abstain, for the future, from the publication, of 
new and daugcious opinions. Luther, fully persuaded of the truth of his 
own tenets, and confirmed in the belief of them by the approbation w hich 
they had met with among persons conspicuous both for learning mid piety, 
was surprised at tins abrupt mention of a recantation, befoie any endeavours 
were used to convince him that he was mistaken. lie k,ul flattered himself, 
that, in a conference concerning the points in dispute with a prelate of such 
distinguished abilities, he should be able to remove many of those imputations 
* with which the ignorance or malice of his antagonist & had loaded him ; but 
the high, tone of authorilv Unit the cardinal assumed, extinguished at once 
all hopes of this kind, and cut off every prospect of advantage from the inter- 
view. His native intrepidity of mind, howevet, did not desert him. He 
declared with the utmost firmness, that he conld not, with a safe conscience, 
renounce opinions which he believed to be true; nor should any consideration 
ever induce him to do what would be so base in itself, and so offensive to 
God. At the same time, he continued to express no less reverence than for- 
merly for the authority of the apostolic see ; K lie signified Iris willingness to 
submit the whole controversy to certain universities which he named, and 
promised neither to write nor to preach concerning indulgences for the 
future, provided ids adversaries were likewise enjoined to he silent with 
respect to them. 15 All these offers Oajetan disregarded or rejected, and still 

the .farmer editions 1 asserted, upon the authority of Father Paul, that Cajctan 
thought It beneath his dignity to enter into any dispute with Luther; bnt M. Be&usobre, 
in his Histoire de la Kotormation, voi. i. pp. A 23, &e. 5 has satisfied me that 1 was mis- 
take?). See also Seckend. lib. i. pp. 46, &c. 

14 Lnth. Oper. vol. i. p. 164. 15 Luth, Oper. voi. i, p 160, 
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insisted peremptorily on a simple recantation, threatening him, with eccle- 
siastical censures, and forbidding him to appear again b lue prgeacc, unless 
he resolved instantly to comply with what he had required. This, haughty 
and violent manner of proceeding, as well as other circumstances, gave 
Luther's friends such strong reasons to suspect, that -even the imperial safe- 
conduct would not be able to protect him from the legate's power and re- 
sentment, that they prevailed on him to withdraw secretly, from Augsburg, 
and to return to lus own country. But before hia departure, according to a 
form of which there had been some examples, he prepared a solemn appeal 
from the pope, ill informed at that time concerning his cause, to the pope 
when he should receive more full information with respect to it. 1 * 

CJajetan, enraged at Luther's abrupt retreat, and at the publication of liis 
appeal, wrote to the elector of Saxony, complaining of both ; and requiring 
turn, as he regarded the peace of the church, or the authority of its head, 
either to send that seditious monk a prisoner to Home, -or to banish him out 
of his territories. It was not from theological considerations tliat Ercderic 
had hitherto countenanced Luther : lie seems to liavc been much a stranger 
to controversies of that kind, and to have been little interested in them. 
His protection flowed almost entirely, as hath been already observed, from 
political motives, and was afl’orded with great secrecy and caution. He had 
neither heard any of Luther’s discourses, nor read any of his bookstand 
though Jill Germany resounded with his fame, he had never once admitted 
him into his presence. 17 But upon this demand which the cardinal made, it 
became necessary to throw off somewhat of his former reserve. He had been 
at great expense, and had bestowed much attention on founding a new uni- 
versity, an object of considerable importance to every German prince ■ and 
foreseeing how fatal a blow the removal ol Luther would be to its reputa- 
tion, 18 he, under various pretexts, and with many professions of esteem for 
the cardinal, as well as of reverence for the pope, not only declined complying 
with either of his requests, but openly discovered great concern for Luther’s 
safety. 1 * 

The inflexible rigour with which Cajelan insisted on a simple recantation, 
gave great .offence to Luther’s followers m that age, and hath since been cen- 
sured as imprudent by several popish writers. But it was impossible for 
the, legate to act another part. The judges before whom Luther had been 
required to appear at Borne, wore so eager to display their zeal against kis 
errors, that, without wailing for the expiration of sixty days allowed him in 
the citation^ they had already condemned him as a heretic. 2 * Leo had, 
in several of his briefs and letters, stigmatized him as a child of iniquity, 
and a man given up to a reprobate sense. Nothing less, therefore, than, a 
recantation could save the honour of the chinch, whose maxim it is, never to 
abandon the smallest point- that it has established, and which is even pre- 
cluded, by its pretensions to infallibility, from having it in its power to do so. 

Luther’s situation, at this time, was such as would have filled any other 
person with the most disquieting apprehensions. He could not expect that 
a prince so prudent and caul ious as Frederic would, on his account, set at 
defiance the thunders of the church, and brave the papal power, winch had 
crushed some of the most powerful of the German emperors. He knew what 
veneration was paid, in that age, to ecclesiastical decisions i what terrors 
ecclesiastical censures oarried along with them, and how easuly those might 
intimidate and shako a prince, who was rather his protector from policy, 

** Skid. nisi, of Reform, p. 7. Seckend. p 4 45. Luih. Oper. i. 163. n" 

17 Seckoad. p. 27. Sleid. Hist. n. 12. » Scdkead. p. 50, 

10 bleid. Hist, p. 10, Lutk. Oper, i, p. 172. 50 Luther. Oper, i. p. 161. 

• 
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than his disciple from conviction. If he. should bo obliged to quit Saxony, 
he had no prospect of any other asylum, and must stand exposed to whatever 
punishment the rage or bigotry of his enemies could inflict Though sensible 
of his danger, he discovered no symptoms of timidity or remissness, but eon- 
tamed to vindicate his own conduct and opinions, and to inveigh, against 
those of his adversaries with more vehemence than ever.* 1 / 

But as every step taken by the court of Rome, particularly the irregular 
sentence by which he had been so precipitately declared a heretic,, convinced 
Luther that Leo would soon proceed to the most violent measures against 
him, he had recourse to the only expedient in Ins power, in order to] prevent 
the effect of the papal censures. He appealed to a general council, wluch 
he affirmed to be the representative of the catholic church, and superior in 
power to the pope, who, being a fallible man, might err, as St. Peter, the 
most perfect of his predecessors, had erred. 22 

It soon appeared, that Lutlier had not formed rash conjectures concerning 
the intentions of the Romish church. A bull of a date prior to _ bis appeal 
was issued by the pope, in which he magniiics the \irtuc \uid efficacy ut in- 
dulgences, in terms as extravagant as any of Ids predecessors had ventured 
to use in the darkest ages ; and, without applying such palliatives, or men- 
tioning such concessions, as a more eu lightened period, aud the disposition 
in the minds of many men at that juncture, seemed to call for, he required all 
Christians to assent to what lie delivered as the doctrine of the catholic 
church, and subjected those who should hold or teach any contrary opinion, 
to the heaviest ecc]esiasticai.censures. 

Among Luther’s followers, this lull, which they considered as an unjustifi- 
able effort, of the pope, in order to preserve that rich branch of his revenue 
which arose from indulgences, produced little effect. But among the rest of 
his countrymen, such a clear decision of the sovereign pontiff* against, him, 
and enforced by such dreadful penalties, must, have been attended \\ ith eon- 
sequences very fatal to his cause, if these had not been prevented in a great 
measure by the death of the emperor Maximilian [1519], whom both his 
principles and his interest prompted to support, the authority of the holy sec. 
In consequence of this event, the vicariat of that part of Germauy wluch is 
governed by the Saxon laws, devolved to the elector of Saxony; aud under 
the shelter of his friendly administration, Luther not only enjoyed tran- 
quillity, but his opinions were suffered, dining the interregnum which pre- 
ceded Charles’s election, to take root in different places, and to grow up to 
some degree of strength and firmness. At the same time, as the election of 
an emperor was a point more interesting to Leo than a theological con- 
troversy wluch he did not understand, and of which lie could not foresee the 
consequences, he was so extremely solicitous not tc irritate a prince, of such 
considerable influence in the electoral college as Frederic, that he discovered 
a great unwillingness to pronounce the sentence of excommunication against 
Luther, which his adversaries continually demanded with the most clamor- 
ous importunity. 

To these political views of the pope, as well as to his natural aversion 
from severe measures, was owing the suspension of any further proceedings 
againt Luther for eighteen mouths. Perpetual negotiations, however, in order 
to bring tho matter to some amicable issue, were carried on during that space. 
The manner in which these were conducted having given Luther many op- 
portunities of observing the corruption of the court of Rome; its obstinacy 
m adheHng to established errors; audits indifference about truth, however 
clearly proposed, or strongly proved, he began to utter some doubts with 

** Seekend. p. 59. n Sleid, Hist, 12, Lqth, Oper, i, 179. 
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regard to the divine original of the papal authority. A public disputation was 
held upon this important question at Leipsic, between Luther and Eecius, on© 
of his most learned and formidable antagonists ; but it was as fruitless and 
indecisive as such scholastic combats usually prove* Both parties boasted of 
having obtained the victory ; both were confirmed in their own opinions j and 
no progress was made towards deciding the point in controversy. 2 * 

Nor did the spirit of opposition to the doctrines and usurpations of the 
Koraish church break out in Saxony alone ; an attack no less violent, arid 
occasioned by the same causes, was made upon them about this time in 
Switzerland. The Franciscans being entrusted with the promulgation of 
indulgences in that country, executed their commission with the same indis- 
cretion and rapaciousness which had rendered the Dominicans so odious in 
Germany. They proceeded, nevertheless, with uninterrupted success till they 
arrived at Zurich. There Zuinglius, a man not inferior to Luther himself in 
zeal and intrepidity, ventured to oppose them ; and being animated with a re- 
publican boldness, and free from those restraints which subjection to the will 
of a prince impo^pd on the German reformer, he advanced with more darmg 
and rapid steps to overturn the whole fabric of the established religion. 34 
The appearance of such a vigorous auxiliary, and t he progress which he made, 
was. at iirst, matter of g'reat joy to Luther. On the other hand, the decrees 
of the universities of Cologne and Louvain, which pronounced his opinions to 
be erroneous, afforded great cause of triumph to his adversaries. 

Bui the undaunted spirit of Luther acquired additional fortitude from every 
instance of opposition ; and, pushing on his inquiries and attacks from one 
doctrine to another, he began to shake the firmest foundations on which the 
wealth or power of the church was established. Leo came at last to be con- 
vinced that, all hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance were vain ; several 
prelates of great wisdom exclaimed, no less than Luther’s personal adver- 
saries, against the pope’s unprecedented lenity in permitting an incorrigible 
heretic, who, during throe } ears, had been endeavouring to subvert every- 
thing sacred and venerable, still to remain within the bosom of the church; 
the dignity of the papal sec rendered the most vigorous proceedings ne- 
cessary ; the new emperor, it was hoped, would support its authority ; nor 
did it seem probable that the elector of Saxony would so far Target his 
usual caution as to set, himself in opposition to their united power. The 
college of cardinals was often assembled, in order to prepare -the sentence 
with due deliberation, and the ablest canonists were consulted bow it might 
be expressed witli unexceptionable formality. At last, on the fifteenth of 
June, one thousand five bundled and twenty, the bull, so fatal to the church 
of Home, was issued. Forty-one propositions, extracted out of Luther’s 
works, are therein condemned as heretical, scandalous, and offensive to pious 
ears; all persons are forbidden to read his writings, upon pain of excommuni- 
cation; such as had any of them in their custody were commanded to commit 
them to the flames ; lie himself, if lie did not, within sixty days, publicly 
recant his errors ancl bum his books, is pronounced an obstinate neretie, 
is excommunicated, and delivered unto Satan for the destruction of his flesh; 
and all secular princes are required, under pain of incurring the same censure, 
to seize his person, that he might be punished as his crimes deserved, 2 * 

1 he publication of this bull in Germany excited various passions indifferent 
places Luther’s adversaries exulted, as if his party and opinions had been 
crushed at once by such a decisive blow. His followers, whose reverence 
for the papal authority daily diminished, read Leo’s anathemas with more 

n Luth. Oper. i. p. 109. ai skid. Hist. p. 22. Seckend. p. 59, 

85 Pal a vie. p* 27. Luth. Oper. i. p. 4m 
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a than terror. In some cities, the people violently obstructed the 
of the hull; in others, the persons who attempted to publish 
- wetfe insulted, and the bull itself was torn in pieces, and trodden under 

^Ihe sentence, which he had for some time expected, did not disconcert or 
intimidate Luther. After renewing his appeal to the general council, he 
published remarks upon the bull ol excommunication; Sad being now per- 
* shaded that Leo had been guilty both of impiety and irduatioe m his pro- 
ceedings against him, he boldly declared the pope to be that man of sin, or 
Aniachrist, whose appearance is foretold in the New Testament ; he declaimed 
against his tyranny and usurpations with greater violence than ever; he ex- 
horted all Christian princes to shake off such an ignominious yoke, and boasted 
of his own happiness in being marked out as tbc object of ecclesiastical indig- 
nation, because he had ventured to assert the liberty of mankind. Nor did 
he confine his expressions of contempt for the pupal power to words alone : 
Leo having, in execution of the bull, appointed Luther’s books to be burnt 
at Home, he, by way of retaliation, assembled all the professors and students 
in the university of Wittemberg, and with great pomp, in presence of a vast 
multitude of spectators, cast the volumes of the canon law, together with 
the bull of excommunication, info tbe flames ; and his example was imitated ■ 
in several cities of Germany. The manner in which ho justified this action 
was still more offensive than the action itself. Having eolleeted from the 
canon kw some of the most extravagant propositions with regard to the 
plenitude and omnipotence of the papal power, as well as the subordination, 
of all secular jurisdiction £o the authority of tin; holy sec, he published 
these with a eommentai y, pointing out the impiety of such tenets, and their 
evident tendency to subvert all civil government . 27 

Such was tbc progress which Luther had made, and such the state of 
his party, when Charles arrived in Germany. No secular prince bad hitherto 
embraced Luther’s opinions ; no change in tlic established forms of worship 
had been introduced ; and no encroachments had beep made upon the posses- 
sions or jurisdiction of the clergy ; neither party had yet proceeded to action ; 
and the controversy, though conducted with great heat and passion on both 
sides, was still carried on with its proper weapons, with theses, disputatious, 
and replies. A deep impression, howcvcr ? was made upon the minds of tbe 
people ; their reverence for ancient institutions and doctrines was shaken ; and 
the materials were already scattered, which kindled into the combustion that 
soon spread over all Germany. Students crowded from every province of 
the empire to Wittemberg; and under Luther himself, Melanofnon, Carlo- 
stadirn, and other masters then reckoned eminent, imbibed opinions which, 
on their return, they propagated among their countrymen, wno listened to 
them with that fond attention which truth, when accompanied with novelty, 
naturally commands .* 8 

During the course of these transactions, the court of Rome, though 
under the direction of one of its ablest pontiffs, neither formed its schemes 
with that profound sagacity, nor executed them with that steady perseverance, 
which had long rendered it the most perfect model of political wisdom to the 
rest of Europe. When Luther began to declaim against indulgences, two 
different methods, of treating him lay before the pope, by adopting one of 
which* the attempt, it ia probable, might have been crushed, and by the other 
it might have been rendered innocent. Jf Luther’s first departure from the 
tetiimss of the church had instantly drawn upon him the weight of its cen- 
sures, the dread of these might have restrained the elector of .Saxony from 
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. protecting him, might have deterred the people from listening to his dis- 
courses, or even might have overawed Luther himself ; and his name, See 
that of many good men before his time, would now have been knbwnto.tke 
world only for his honest but ill-timed effort to correct the CQmmtiona of 
‘ the Eomish church. On the other hand, if the pope had early testified some 
displeasure with the vices and excesses of the friars who had been employed 
in publishing indulgences ; if he had forbidden the mentioning of controverted 
points in discourses addressed to the people ; if he had enjoined the disputants 
on both sides to be silent ; if be had been careful not to risk tie' credit of the 
church by defining articles which had hitherto been left undetermined, Luther 
would, probably, have stopped short at his first discoveries ; ho would not 
have been forced, in self-defence, to venture upon new ground, and the whole 
controversy might, possibly have died away insensibly : or, being confined en- 
tirely to tnc schools, might have been carried on with as little detriment to 
the pence and unity o! the Itomish church as that which the Franciscans main- 
tained with the Dominicans concerning the immaculate conception, or that 
between the Jausunists and Jesuits concerning the operations or grace. But 
Leo, by fluctuating between those opposite systems, and by embracing them 
alternately, defeated the effects of boin. By an improper exertion of autho- 
rity. Luther was exasperated, but not restrained. By a mistaken exercise 
of lenity, time was given for his opinions to spread, but no progress was 
made towards reconciling him to the church ; and ovetfthe sentence of excom- 
munication, which at another juncture might have been decisive, was delayed 
So long, that it became at last scarcely an object of terror. 

Such a series of errors in the measures of a Court seldom chargeable with 
mistaking its own true interest, is not more astonishing than the wisdom 
which appeared in Luther’s conduct. Though a perfect stranger to the 
maxims of worldly wisdom, and incapable, from the impetuosity of his temper, 
of observing them, he was led naturally, by the method in which he madu his 
discoveries, to carry on his operations in a manner which contributed more to 
their success, than if every step he took had been prescribed by the most 
artful policy. At the time when he set himself to oppose Tetzel, he was far 
from intending that reformation which he afterwards effected j and would 
have trembled with horror at the thoughts of what at last ho gloried in accom- 
plishing. The knowledge of truth was not poured into his mmd all at.once by 
any special revelation; he acquired it by industry and meditation, and Ins 
progress, of consequence, was gradual. The doctrines of popery are so 
closely connected, that the exposing of one error conducted him naturally to 
the detection of others ; ana all the parts of that artificial fabric were so 
united together, that the pulling down of one loosened the foundation of the 
rest, and rendered it more rasy to overturn them. In confuting the extra- 
vagant tenets concerning indulgences, he was obliged to inquire into the true 
cause of our justification and acceptance with God. The knowledge of that 
discovered to him by degrees the inutility of pilgrimages and penances ; 
the vanity of relying on the intercession of saints ; the impiety of worshipping 
them ; the abases of auricular confession ; and the imaginary existence of 
purgatory. The detection of so many errors led him, of course, to consider 
the character of the clergy who taught them; and their exorbitant wealth, 
the severe injunction of celibacy, together with the intolerable rigour of 
monastic vows, appeared to him the great sources of their corruption. From 
thence, it was but one step to call in question the divine original of the 
papal power, which authorized and supported such a system of errors. As 
the unavoidable result of the whole, he disclaimed the infaDibilityof the pope, 
the decisions of schoolmen, or any other human authority, ana appealed to 
the word ot God as the only standard of theological truth. To this gradual 
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progress Luther owed liis success. Has hearers were not shocked at first 
by any propositi on too repugnant to their ancient prejudices or too remote 
TOm estamished opinions. They were conducted insensibly from one doc- 
trihe to another. Their faith and conviction were able to keep pace with his 
discoveries. To the same cause was owing the inattention, and even in* 
difference, with which Leo viewed Luther’s first proceedings. A direct or 
Violent attack upon the authority of the church would at once have drawn 
Upon Luther the whole weight of its vengeance; but as this was far from his 
.thoughts, as ho continued long to profess great respect for the pope, and 
made roe rated offers of submission to his decisions, there seemed to be no 
reason for apprehending that he would prove the author of any desperate 
revolt; and lie was suffered to proceed step by step in undermining the 
constitution of the church, until the remedy applied at hist came too late to 
produce any effect. 

But whatever advantages Luther’s cause derived cither from the mistakes 
of his adversaries, or from his own good conduct, the sudden progress and 
firm establishment of his doctrines must not be ascribed torihese alone. The 
same corruptions in the church of ltome which he condemned, had been 
attacked long before his time. The same opinions which lie now propa- 
gated, had been published in different places, and were supported by the 
same arguments. Wajdas in the twelfth century, WickJiff in the fourteenth, 
and Huss in the fifteenth, had inveighed against the errors of popery with 
great boldness, and confuted them with more ingenuity and learning than 
could have been expected in those illiterate ages in which they flourished. 
But all these premature attempts towards a reformation proved abortive. 
Such feeble lights, incapable of dispelling the darkness which then covered the 
church, were soon extinguished; and though the doctrines of these pious 
men produced some effects, and left some traces in the countries where they 
taught, they were neither extensive nor considerable. Many powerful causes 
contributed to facilitate Luther’s progress, which either did not exist, or did 
not operate with full force, in their days; and at that critical and mature 
juncture when he appeared, circumstances of every kind concurred in ren- 
dering caqh step that lie took successful. 

The long and scandalous schism which divided the church during the latter 
part of the fourteenth and the beginning of t he fifteenth centuries, had a 
great effect in diminishing the veneration with which the world had been 
accustomed to view the papal dignity. Two or ttevc contending pontiffs 
roaming about Europe at a time ; fawning on the princes whom they wanted 
to gain; extorting large sums of money from the countries which acknow- 
ledged their authority; excommunicating their rivals, and cursing those who 
adhered to them, discredited their pretensions to infallibility, and exposed 
both their persons and their office to contempt. The laity, to whom all parties 
appealed, came to learn that some right of private judgment belonged to 
them, and acquired the exercise of it so far as to choose, among these infal- 
lible guides, whom they would please to follow. The proceedings of the 
councils of Constauce and Basil spread this disrespect, for the Romish see still 
wider, and by their bold exertion of authority in deposing and electing popes, 
taught men that there was in the church a jurisdiction superior even to the 
pupal power, which they had long believed to be supreme. 

.The wound given on that occasion to the papal authority was scarcely 
heated up, when the pontificates of Alexander VI. and Julius II., both able 
princes, hut detestable ecclesiastics, raised new scandal in Christendom. 
The profligate morals of the former in private life ; the fraud, the injustice, 
and cruelty, of bis public administration, place him on a level witn those 
tyrants whose deeds are the greatest reproach to human nature. The latter. 
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though a stranger to the odious passions which prompted his predecessor to 
commit so many unnatural crimes; was under the dominion of a restless and 
ungovernable ambition, that scorned all considerations of gratitude, of de- 
cency, or of justice, when they obstructed the execution of his schemes. It 
was hardly possible to be firmly persuaded that the infallible knowledge of a 
religion, whose chief precepts are purity and humility, was deposited in the 
breasts of the profligate Alexander or the overbearing Juliua. The opinion 
of those who exalted the authority of a council above that of the pope, 
spread wonderfully under their pontificates ; and as the emperor and Eench 
kings, who were alternately engaged in hostilities with those active pontiffs, 
permitted, and even encouraged their subjects to expose their vices with all 
the violence of invective, ana all the petulance of ridicule, men’s ears being 
accustomed to these, were not shocked with the bold or ludicrous discourses 
of Luther and his followers concerning the papal dignity. 

Nor were such excesses confined to the head of the church alone. Many of 
the dignified clergy, secular as well as regular, being the younger sons of 
noble families, who hud assumed the ecclesiastical character, for no other 
reason but that they found in the church stations of great dignity and 
affluence, were accustomed totally to neglect the duties of their office, and in- 
dulged themselves without reserve in all the vices to which great wealth and 
idleness naturally give birth. Though the inferior clergy were prevented 
by their poverty from imitating the expensive luxury of their superiors, yet 
gross ignorance and low debauchery rendered them as contemptible as the 
others were odious. 8 ” The severe and unnatural law of celibacy, to which 
both were equally subject, occasioned such irregularities, that in several parts 
of Europe the concubinage of priests w as not only permitted, but enjoined. 
The employing of a remedy so contrary to the precept s of the Christian re- 
ligion, is the strongest proof that the crimes it was intended to prevent were 
both numerous and flagrant. Long before the sixteenth centurv ? many 
authors of great name and authority give such descriptions of the dissolute 
morals of the clergy, as seem almost incredible in the present age . 30 The 


n The corrupt state of the church prior to the reformation is acknowledged by an 
author, who was both abundantly able to judge concerning this matter, and who was not 
overtbrward to confess it. “ For borne years (says Bellarmine) before the Lutheran and 
Oalvmistic heresies were published, there was not (as contemporary authors testify) 
any severity in ecclesiastical judicatories, any discipline with regard to morals, any know- 
ledge of sacred literature, any reverence for dnine things; there was not almost any 
religion remaining.” Bellanninus, Coucio xxviii. Oper. torn. vi. col. 296, edit. Colon. 
1617, apud Gvrdesii Hist. Evan. Reuovati, vol. i. p. 2d. 

30 Centum Gravamina Nation. German, in Fascicule Her. expetend. et fugiendartun, 
per Ortuinum Gratimn, vol. i. 361. See innumerable passages to the same purpose in 
the Appendix, or second volume, published by Edw. Brown. See also Herm. von der 
Hardt, Hist. Lit. Reform, purs iii,, and the vast collections of Walchius in Ms four volumes 
of Monamenta Medii Aivi: Gottin. 1757. 

The authors I have quoted enumerate the vices of the clergy. When they ventured 
upon actions manifestly criminal, we may conclude that they would be less scrupulous 
with respect to the decorum of behaviour. Accordingly their neglect of tlio decent conduct 
suitable to thou* profession, seems to have given great offence. Ia order to illustrate this, 
I shall transcribe one passage, because it is not taken from any author whose professed 
purpose it, was to describe the improper conduct of the clergy ; and who, from prejudice 
or artifice, may be supposed to aggravate the charge against them. The emperor Charles 
IV., in a letter to the archbishop of Mentz, a.d. 1369. exhorting him to reform the dis- 
orders of the clergy, thus expresses himself: “Do Ohnsfci patrimonio, ludo®, hastiludia et 
tomeamenta excrcent; habit urn militarem cum praetextia aureis et argenteis gestapt, efc 
calceos mill tares ; cornam et barbam nutriunt, et nihil quod at vitam et ordmein ecelesi- 
asticum spectat, oateqjlunt. Militaribus so duntaxat et secular ibus actibua, vita et mori- 
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voh^twas lives of ecclesiastics occasioned great scandal, not only because 
tlieir manners were inconsistent with their sacred character ; but the laity, 
being accustomed to see several of them raised from the West stations to 
the. 'greatest affluence, did not show the same indulgence to their excesses 
as to those of persons possessed of hereditary wealth or grandeur; arm 
viewing their condition with more envy, they censured their crimes with 

S severity. Nothing, therefore, could be more acceptable to Lutherie 
, that the violence with which he exclaimed against the immoralities 
chmcn, aud every person in his audience could, from his own observa- 
tion, confirm the truth of his invectives. 

. The scandal of these crimes was greatly increased by the facility with which 
such as committed them obtained pardon. In all the European kingdoms, 
the importance of the civil magistrate, under forms of government extremely 
irregular and turbulent, made it necessary to relax the rigour of justice, and 
upon payment of a certain fine or composition prescribed by law, judges 
were accustomed to remit further punishment, even of the most atrocious 
crimes. The court of Rome, always attentive to the means of augmenting 
its revenues, imitated this practice ; and, by a preposterous accommodation 
of it to religious concerns, granted its pardons to such transgressors as gave 
a sum of money in order to purchase them. As the idea of a composition for 
crimes was then familiar, this strange traffic was so far from shocking man- 
kind, that it soon became general ; and in order to prevent any imposition in 
carrying it on, the officers of the Roman chancery published a book, containing 
the precise sum to be exacted /or the pardon of every particular sin. A deacon, 
guilty of murder, was absolved for twenty crowns. A bishop, or abbot, might 
assassinate for three hundred livres. Any ecclesiastic might violate his vows 
of chastity, even with the most aggravating circumstances, for the third part 
of that sum. Even such shocking* crimes as occur seldom in human life, find 
perhaps exist only in the impure imagination of a casuist, were 'taxed at a 

S moderate rate. When a more regular and perfect mode of dispensing 
ce came to be introduced into civil courts, the practice of paying a com- 
position for crimes went gradually into disuse; and mankind having acquired 
more accurate notions concerning religion and morality, the conditions on 
which the court of Rome bestowed its pardons appeared impious, and were 
Considered as one great source of ecclesiastical corruption . 31 

This degeneracy of manners among the clergy might have been tolerated, 
perhaps, with greater indulgence, if then* exorbitant riches and power had 
not enabled them, at the same time, to encroach on the rights of every other 
order of men. It is the genius of superstition, fond of whatever is pompous 
or grand, to set no bounds to its liberality towards persons whom it esteems 
sacred, and to think its expressions of regard defective, unless it hath raised 
them to the height of wealth and authority. Hence flowed the extensive 
revenues and jurisdiction possessed by the church in every country in Europe, 
and which were become intolerable to the laity, from whose undiscenung 
bounty thev were at first derived. 

The burden, however, of ecclesiastical oppression, had fallen with such pe- 
culiar weight on the yermans, as rendered them, though naturally exempt 
from levity, and tenacious of their ancient customs, more inclinable than any 
people in Europe to listen to those who called on them to assert their li- 

hus, iaamu salafcis ffispendium, et generate populi scan dal urn, immiscent.” Codex Diplo- 
xmttem Anecdotorum, per Val. Ferd. Gudenutn, 4fco. vol. iii. p. 438. 

** Fascieul. Her. expet. et fug. i. p. 355. J. G. Schelhornh Am® nit. Literar. FraneoL 
1725, vol Eft 369. Diction, do fiayle, Artie. Banck el Tuppius. Taxa Cancellar. Bo 
man®) edit Francof. 1651, passim. 
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berfcy. During tlte long contests between the popes and emperors concerning 
the right of investiture, and' the w which these occasioned, most of the 
considerable German ecclesiastics joined the papal faction; and while en- 
gaged in rebellion against the head of the empire, they seized tee imperial 
domains and revenues, and usurped the imperial jurisdiction within their own 
dioceses. Upon the re-establishment of tranquillity, they still retained these 
usurpations, as if by the length of an unjust possession they had acquired a 
legal right to them. The emperors, too feeble to wrest them out of their 
hands, were obliged to grant the clergy tiefs of those ample territories, and 
they enjoyed all the immunities, as well as honours, which belonged to feudal 
barons. By means of these, many bishops and abbots in Germany were not 
only ecclesiastics, but princes, and their character and manners partook mote 
of the licence too frequent among the latter, than of the sanctity which be- 
came the former .* 2 

The unsettled state of government in Germany, and the frequent wars to 
which that country was exposed, contributed in another manner towards ag- 
grandizing ecclesiastics. The only property, during those times of anarchy, 
which enjoyed security from the oppression of the great, or the ravages of 
war, was that which belonged to the church. This was owing not only to the 
great reverence for the sacred character prevalent in those ages, but to a 
superstitious dread of the sentence of excommunication, which the clergy 
were ready to denounce against all who invaded their possessions. Many 
observing this, made a surrender of their lands to ecclesiastics, and con- 
senting to hold them in lee of the church, obtained as its vassal a degree of 
safety, which without this device they were unable to procure. By such an 
increase of the number of their vassals, the power of ecclesiastics received a 
real and permanent augmentation ; and as lauds held in fee, by tee limited 
tenures common in those ages, often returned to the persons on whom the 
lief depended, considerable additions were made in this way to the property 
of the clergy , 23 

The solicitude of the clergy in providing for the safety of their own persons, 
was still greater than that- which they displayed in securing their possessions : 
and their efforts to attain it wore still more successful. As they were, con- 
secrated to the priestly office with much outward solemnity, were distin- 
guished from the rest of mankind by a peculiar garb and manner of life ; and 
arrogated to their order many privileges which do not belong to other Chris- 
tians, they naturally became the objects of excessive veneration. As a super- 
stitious spirit spread, they were regarded as beings of a superior species to 
the profane laity, whom it would be impious to try by the same laws, or to 
subject to the same punishments. Tins exemption from civil jurisdiction, 
granted at first to ecclesiastics as a mark of respect, they soon claimed 'as & 
point of right. This valuable immunity of the priesthood is asserted, not 
only in the decrees of popes and councils, but was confirmed in the most 
ample form by many of the greatest emperors . 34 As long as the clerical cha- 
racter remained, the person of an ecclesiastic was in some degree sacred * and 
unless he were degraded from his office, the unhallowed hand of the civil 
judge durst not tench him. But as the power of degradation was lodged in 
the spiritual courts, the difficulty and expense of obtaining such a sentence 
too often secured absolute impunity to offenders. Many assumed the clerical 
character for no other reason than that it might screen them from the punish- 


32 F. Paul, History of Ecclesiast. Benefices, p. 107. 

8a F, Paul, Hist, of Locks. Benef. p. 6(1. Boulainvilliers, Etat de Franco, tom. i. p. 1G9. 
Load. 1737. 

84 Goidasti Consti^ut. Imperial. FrancoL 1673, vol. fi. pp?92, 107. 
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meat which their actions deserved . 33 The German nobles complained loudly 
that these anointed malefactors, as they called them ,* 6 seldom suffered capitally, 
confer the most atrocious crimes; and their independence of the civil ma- 
gistrate is often mentioned in the remonstrances of the diets, as a privilege 
equally pernicious to society and to the morals of the clergy. 

Atfhole the clergy asserted the privileges of their own order with so much 
zeal, they made continual encroachments upon those of the laity. All causes 
relative to matrimony, to testaments, to usury, to legitimacy of birth, as 
well as those which concerned ecclesiastical revenues, were thought to be so 
connected with religion, that they could be tried only in the spiritual courts 
Not satisiied with this ample jurisdiction, which extended to one-half of the 
Subjects that gave rise to litigation among men, the clergy, with wonderful 
industry, and by a thousand inventions, endeavoured to draw all other causes 
into their own courts / 7 As they had engrossed almost the whole learning 
known in the dark ages, the spiritual judges were commonly so far .superior 
in knowledge and abilities to those employed in the secular courts, that the 
people at first favoured any stretch that was made to bring (heir affairs under 
the cognisance of a judicature, on the decisions of which they could rely with 
more perfect confidence than on those of the civil courts. Thus the interest 
of the church and the inclination of the people concurring to elude the juris- 
diction of the lay magistrate, soon reduced it almost to nothing . 38 'By means 
of this, vast power accrued to ecclesiastics, and no inconsiderable addition 
was made to their revenue by the sums paid in those ages to the persons who 
administ ered justice. 

Tlie penalty by which the spiritual courts enforced their sentences added 
great weight and terror to their jurisdiction. The censure of excommuni- 
cation was instituted originally for preserving the purity of the church ; that 
obstinate offenders, whose impious tenets or profane lives were a reproach 
to Christianity, might be cut off from the society of the faithfiil ; this, eccle- 
siastics did not scruple to convert into an engine for promoting their own 
power, and they inflicted it on the most frivolous occasions. Whoever despised 
any of their decisions, even concerning civil matters, immediately incurred this 
dreadful censure, which not only excluded them from all the privileges of a 
Christian, but deprived them of their rights as men and citizens ; 99 and the 
dread of this rendered even the most fierce and turbulent spirits obsequious 
to the authority of the chuich. 

Nor did the clergy neglect the proper me! hods of preserving the wealth 
and power which they had acquired with such industry and address. The 
possessions of the church being consecrated to God, were declared to be in- 
alienable ; so that the funds of a society which was daily gaining, and coidd 
never lose, grew to be immense. In fimmauy, it was computed that the 
ecclesiastics had got into their hands more than one- half of the national pro- 
perty. 4 * In other countries the proportion varied ; but the share belonging 
to the church was everywhere prodigious. These vast possessions were not 
subject to the burdens imposed on the lands of the laity. The German clergy 
Were exempted by law from all taxes ; 41 and if, on an extraordinary emergence, 
ecclesiastics were pleased to grant some aid towards supplying the public 
exigencies, this was considered as a free gift flowing from their own generosity, 
which the civil magistrate had no title to demand, far less to exact In eon- 

» Hymer’s Feed era, vol. %i\l p. 532. 30 Contain Cntvam. 8 81. 

W Giannone, Hist, of Naples, book xix, § 3, 38 Centum Gravam. § 9, 50, 64. 

a* Ibid. § 34. 40 Ibid. 6 26. 

41 Centum Gravam. Goldasti Const. Imper. ii. 79, 108. rfeffel, Ilist. do Droit Pull, 
pp. 350, 374. 
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sequence of to strange Solecism m government, the laity in Germany had 
the mortification to find themselves loaded with excessive impositions^ because 
such as possessed the greatest property were freed from any obligation to 
support or defend the state. _ ■ ■ 

Grievous, however, as the exorbitant wealth and numerous privileges of the 
clerical order were to the other members of the Germanic body, they would 
have reckoned it some mitigation of the evil if these had been possessed only 
by ecclesiastics residing among themselves, who would have been less apt to 
make an improper use of their riches, or to exercise their rights with unbe- 
coming rigour. But the bishops of Home having early put in a claim, the, 
boldest that ever human ambition suggested, of being supreme and infallible 
heads of the Christian church, they, by their profound policy and unwearied 
perseverance — by their address in availing themselves of every circumstance 
•which occamsd— by taking advantage of the superstition or some princes, 
of the necessities of others, and of the credulity of the people, at length esta- 
blished their pretensions in opposition both to the interest and common 
sense of mankind. Germany was the country which these ecclesiastical 
sovereigns governed with most absolute authority. They excommunicated 
and deposed some of its most illustrious emperors, and excited their sub- 
jects, their ministers, and even their children, to take arms against them. 
Amidst these contests, the popes continually extended their own immu- 
nities, spoiling the secular princes gradually of their most valuable prero- 

f atives, and the German church felt all the rigour of that oppression which 
ows from subjection to foreign dominion and foreign exactions. 

The right of conferring benefices, which the popes usurped during that period 
of confusion, was an acquisition of great importance, and exalted the eccle- 
siastical power upon the ruins of the temporal. The emperors and other 
princes 01 Germany had long been in possession of this right, which served 
to increase both their authority and their revenue : but, by wresting it out of 
their hands, the popes were enabled to fill the empire with their own crea- 
tures ; they accustomed a great body of every prince’s subjects to depend, 
not upon him, but upon the Roman see ; they bestowed upon strangers the 
richest benefices in every country, and drained their wealth to supply the 
luxury of a foreign court. Even the patience of the most superstitious ages 
could no longer bear such oppression ; and so loud and frequent were the 
complaints and murmurs of the Germans, that the popes, afraid of irritating 
them too far, consented, contrary to their usual practice, to abate somewhat 
of their pretensions, and to rest satisfied with the right of nomination to 
such benefices as happened to fall vacant during six months in the year, 
leaving the disposal of the remainder to the princes and other legal patrons . 45 

But the court of Koine easily found expedients for eluding an agreement 
which put such restraints on its power. The practice of reserving certain 
benefices in every country to the pope’s immediate nomination, which had 
been long known, and often complained of, was extended far beyond its 
ancient bounds. All the benefices possessed by cardinals, or any of the 
numerous officers in the Roman court ; those held by persons who happened 
to die at Rome, or within forty miles of that city, on their journey t 6 hr 
1? su °k as became vacant by translation* with many others, were in- 
duded in the number of reserved benefices. Julius II. and Leo X, stretching 
the matter to the utmost, often collated to benefices where the right of reser- 
vation had not been declared, on pretence of having mentally reserved this 
privilege to themselves. The right of reservation, however, even with to 
extension, had certain limits, as it could be exercised only where the benefice 

« F. Paul, Hitf. of Eccles, Benef, p. 204. Gold. Congtit Imper i. p. 408. 
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was actually vacant ; and, therefore, in order to render the exertion of papal 
power mboundecL exudative gram, or mandates, nominating a person to 
suecee& to a benefice upon the first vacancy that should happen, were brought 
into use. By means of these, Germany was filled with persons who were 
servilely dependent on the court of Home, from winch they had received 
such reversionary grants ; princes were defrauded, in a great degree, of their 
prerogatives • the rights of lay-patrons were pre-occupied, and rendered 
almost entirely vain. 43 

The manner in which these extraordinary powers were exercised, rendered 
them still more odious and intolerable. The avarice and extortion of the 
court of Rome were become excessive almost to a proverb. The practice of 
selling benefices was so notorious, that no pains were taken to conceal or to 
disguise it. Companies of merchants openly purchased the benefices of 
different districts in Germany from the pope's ministers, and retailed them 
at an advanced price. 44 Pious men beheld with deep regret these simoniacal 
transactions so unworthy the ministers of a Christian churchy while politicians 
complained of the loss sustained by the exportation of so much wealth in that 
irreligious traffic. 

The sums, indeecL which the court of Rome drew by its stated and legal 
impositions from all the countries acknowledging its authority were so 
considerable, that it is not strange that princes, as well as their subjects, 
murmured at the smallest addition made to them by unnecessary or illicit 
means. Every ecclesiastical person, upon his admission to his benefice, paid 
mnats, or one year's produce of his living, to the pope ■ and as that tax was 
exacted with great rigour, ils amount was very great . To this must be added 
the frequent demands made by the popes of free gifts from the clergy, together 
with the extraordinary levies of tenths upon ecclesiastical benefices, on 
pretence of expeditions against the Turks, seldom intended or carried into 
execution ; and irom the whole, the vast proportion of the revenues of the 
church which flowed continually to Home may be estimated. 

Such were the dissolute manners, the exorbitant wealth, the enormous 
power and privileges of the clergy before the reformation; such the op- 
pressive rigour of thul domination which the popes had established over 
the Christian world; and such the sentiments concerning them that prevailed 
in Germany at the beginning of the sixt eenth century. Ivor has this sketch 
been copied from the controversial writers of that age, who, in the heat of 
disputation, may be suspected of having exaggerated the errors or of having 
misrepresented the conduct, of that church which they laboured to over- 
turn; it is formed upon more authentic evidence, upon the memorials and re- 
monstrances of the imperial diets, enumerating the grievances under which the 
empire jgroaned, in order to obtain the redress of them. Dissatisfaction must 
have arisen to a great height among the people, when these grave assemblies 
expressed themselves wiili that degree of acrimony which abounds in their 
remonstrances ; and if they demanded the abolition of these enormities with 
so much vehemence, the people, we may be assured, uttered their senti- 
ments and desires in bolder aud more virulent language. 

5to men thus prepared for shaking oil* the yoke, Luther addressed himself 
with certainty of success. As they bad long felt its weight, and had borne it 
■ with impatience, they listened with joy to the first offer of procuring them 
delivemoc. Hence proceeded the fond and eager reception that Ids doc- 
trines met with* and the rapidity with winch they spread over all the provinces 

42 Centum Gray am § 21. Fascic, Her. expet, &c., p. 884. Gold. Const, Imper, i. pp. 
391, 404, 405. F. Paul, Hist, of Eccl. Bend'. 107, pp. 199. 

44 Fascic. Ber. expet, i. p, 859, / 
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of Germany. Even the impetuosity and fierceness of Luther’s spirit, his 
confidence in asserting his own opinions, and the arrogance as well as con- 
tempt wherewith he treated all who differed, from Mm, which, in ages of 
greater moderation and refinement, have been reckoned defects in the character 
of that reformer, did not appear excessive to his contemporaries, whose minds 
were strongly agitated by those interesting controversies which ho carried 
on, and who had them selves endured the rigour of papal tyranny, and seen the 
corruptions in the church against winch he exclaimed. 

Nor were they offended at that gross scumlity with which Ms polemical 
writings are filled, or at the low biifibonery which he sometimes introduces 
into his gravest discourses. No dispute was managed ill those rude times 
without a large portion of the former ; and the latter was common, even on 
the most solemn oocasions, and in treating the most sacred subjects. So 
far wore either of these from doing hurt to his cause, that invective and 
ridicule had some effect as well as more laudable arguments, in exposing the 
errors of popery, and in determining mankind to abandon them. 

Besides all these causes of Luther’s rapid progress, arising from the nature 
of his enterprise, ami the juncture at which ho undertook it, he reaped ad- 
vantage from some foreign and adventitious circumstances, the beneficial 
influence of which none oi his forerunners in the same course had enjoyed. 
Among these may be reckoned the invention of the art of printing, about 
half a k century before liis time. By this fortunate discovery, the facility of 
acquiring aud of propagating knowledge was wonderfully increased^ and 
Luther’s books, winch must otherwise have nytde their wav slowly ana with 
uncertainty into distant countries,' spread at once all over Europe. Nor were 
they read only by the rich and the learned, who alone had access to books 
before that invention ; they got iuto the bands of the people, who, upon this 
appeal to them as judges, ventured to examine and to reject many doctrines 
which they had formerly been required to believe, without being taught to 
understand them. 

The revival of learning at the same period was a circumstance extremely 
friendly to the reformation. The study of the ancient Greek and Roman 
authors, by enlightening the human mind with liberal and sound knowledge, 
roused it from that profound lethargy in which it had been sunk during 
several centuries. M anhiud seem at t hat period to have recovered the powers 
of inquiring and of thinking for themselves, faculties of which they had long 
lost the use; and fond of the acquisition, they exercised them with great 
boldness upon all subjects. They were not now afraid of entering an un- 
common path, or of embracing a new opinion. Novelty appears rather to 
have been a recommendation of a doctrine; aud instead of being startled 
when the daring hand of Luther drew aside or tore the veil which covered and 
established errors, the genius of 1 he age applauded aud aided the attempt. 
Luther, though a stranger to elegance in taste or composition, zealously 
promoted the cultivation of ancient literature ; aud sensible of its being 
necessary to the right understanding of the Scriptures, he himself had ac- 
qtured considerable knowledge both in the Hebrew and Greek tongues. 
Mekncthon, and some other of his disciples, were eminent proficients nuthe 
polite arts ; and as the same ignorant monks who opposed the introduction of 
learning into Germany, set themselves with equal fierceness against Luther’s 
opinions, and declared the good reception of the latter to be the effect of the 
progress which the former had made, the cause of learning and of the refor- 
mation came to be considered as closely connected with each other, and m 
every country had the same friends and the same enemies. This enabled the 
reformers to carry on the contest at, first with great superiority. Erudition, 
industry, accuracy of sentiment, purity of composition, even wit and raillery. 
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wore almost wholly on their side, and triumphed with ease over illiterate 
monks, whose rude arguments, expressed m a perplexed and h&rbaroos 
style, were found insufficient for the defence of a system* the errors of which 


able to palliate. , 

That hold spirit of inquiry, which the revival of learning excited in Europe, * 
was so favourable to the reformation, that Luther was aided in liis progress, 
and mankin d were prepared to embrace his doctrines, by persons who did not 
wish success t-o, his undertaking. The greater part of the ingenious men who 
applied to the study of ancient literature towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, and the beginning of the sixteenth, though they had no intention, 
and perhaps no wish, to overturn the established system of religion, had dis- 
covered the absurdity of many tenets and practices authorized by the church, 
and perceived the futility of those arguments by which illiterate monks 
endeavoured to defend them. Their cou tempt oi these advocates for the 
received errors, led them frequently to expose the opinions which they sup- 
ported, and to ridicule their ignorance with great freedom and severity, 
fey this, men were prepared for the more serious attacks made upon them 
by Luther, and their reverence both for the doctrines and persons against 
whom he inveighed was considerably abated. , This was particularly the 
case in Germany. When the first attempts were made to revive a taste for 
ancient learning in that country, the ecclesiastics there, who were still more 
ignorant than their brethren on the other side of the Alps, set themselves to 
oppose its progress with more active zeal; and the patrons of the new 
studies, in return, attacked them with greater violence. In the writings 
of Beucblin, Hutton, and the ether revivers of learning in Germany, the 
corruptions of the church of Borne are censured with an acrimony of style 
little inferior to that of Luther himself.*" 


Erom the same cause proceeded the frequent strictures of Erasmus upon 
the errors of the church, as well as upon the ignorance and vices of the clergy. 
His imputation and authority were so high iu Europe at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and his works were read with such universal admira- 
tion, that the effect of these deserves to he mentioned as one of the cir- 
cumstances which contributed considerably towards Luther's success Eras- 
mus, having been destined for the church, and trained up iu the knowledge 
of ecclesiastical literature, applied himself more to theological inquiries than 
any of the revivers of learning in that age. Ilis acute judgment and ex- 
tensive erudition enabled him to discover many errors, both m the doctrine 
and worship of the Bomish church. Some of i hese he confuted with great 
solidity of reasoning and force of eloquence. Others he treated as objects of 
ridicule, and turned against them that irresistible torrent of popular and 
satirical wit, of which lie had the command. There was hardly any opinion or 
practice of the Bomish church which Luther endeavoured to reform, but 
what had been previously animadverted upon by Erasmus, and had afforded 
him subject either of censure or of raillery. Accordingly, when Luther first 
began las attack upon the church, Erasmus seemed to applaud his conduct; 
he courted the fneudslnp ot several of his disciples ana patrons, and con- 
demned the behaviour and spirit of his adversaries.** He concurred openly 
with him in inveighing against the school divines, as the teachers of asystem 
equally unedifying and obscure. He joined him in endeavouring to turn the 


45 Gerdesius, Hist. Evang. Benov. vol. i. pp. 141, 157. Seckeni lib. i. p. 103. ,Vo» 
der Ilardt, Hist. Literar. Reform, pars ii. 

** Weekend, lib. i. pp. 40, 96. 
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attention of men to the study of the Holy Scriptures, as the only standard, 
of religious truth. 47 t 

Various circumstances, however, prevented . Erasmus from holding the 
same course with Luther. The natural timidity of his temper; his want 
of that strength of mind which alone can prompt a man to assume the cha- 
racter of a reformer; 48 his excessive deference for persons in high stations; 
his dread of losing the pensions and other emoluments which their liberality 
had conferred upon him ; his extreme love of peace, and hopes of reforming 
abuses gradually, and by gentle methods, all concurred in determining him not 
only to repress and to moderate the zeal with which he had once been 
animated against the errors of the church, 49 but to assume the character 
of a mediator between Luther and his opponents. But though Erasmus soon 
began to censure Luther as too daring and impetuous, and was at last pre- 
vailed upon to write against hbn, he must, nevertheless, be considered as his 
forerunner and auxiliary in this war upon the church. He first scattered the 
seeds, which Luther cherished and brought to maturity. His raillery and 
oblique censures prepared the way for Luther’s invectives and more direct 
attacks. In this light Erasmus appeared to the zealous defenders of the 
llomish church in his own times. 10 In this light he must be considered by 
every person conversant in the history of that period. 

In tins long enumeration of the circumstances which combined in favouring 
the progress of Luther’s opinions, or in weakening the resistance of his 
adversaries, I have avoided entering into any discussion of the theological 
doctrines of popery, and have not attempted to show how repugnant they 
are to the spirit of Christianity, and how destitute of any foundation in 
reason, in the word of God, or in the practice of the primitive church, 
leaving those topics entirely to ecclesiastical historians, to whose province 
they peculiarly belong But when we add the effect of these religious eon- 
sideratioua to the influence of political causes, it is obvious that the united 
operation of both on the human mind must have been sudden and irresistible. 
Though, to Luther’s contemporaries, who wore too near, perhaps, to the- 
scene, or too deeply interested in it, to trace causes with accuracy, or to ex- 
amine them with coolness, the rapidity with wliieli his opinions spread, ap- 
peared to be so unaccountable, that some of them imputed it to a certain 
uncommon and malignant position of the stars, which scattered the spirit 
of giddiness and innovation over the world; 51 it is evident that the success 
of the reformation was the natural effect of many powerful causes prepared by 
peculiar providence, and happily conspiring to that end. This attempt to 
investigate these causes, and to throw light ou an event, so singular ana im- 
portant will not, perhaps, be deemed an unnecessary digression. r-I 

ret uni from it to the course of the history. 

[1521.] The diet at Worms conducted its deliberations with that slow 

i7 Von der Hardt, Histor. Literar. Reform, pars i. Gerdes. Hist. Evang. Reuov. i, 
p. 147. 

w Erasmus himself is candid enough to acknowledge this : “ Luther,” says he, “ has 
given us many a wholesome doctrine, and many a good counsel, I wish he had not de- 
feated the effect of them by intolerable faults. But if he had written everything in the 
most unexceptionable manner, 1 had no inclination to die for the sake of truth. Every 
man hath not the courage requisite to make a martyr ; and I am afraid, that if I were 
put to the trial, I should imitate St. Peter.” Epist Erasmi, in Jortin’a Life of Erasin. 
vol. j.p. 273. 

4 * Fortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol, i. 258. 

so Von der Hardt, Hist. Literar. Reform, pars i, p. 2. 

51 Jbvu Historia, Lut. 1553, foL p, 134. 
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foma&ity peculiar to such assemblies. Much time waft spent in establishing 
so^'ireguM with regard to the internal police of the empire. The juris- 
diction Of theimperial chamber was confirmed, and the forma of its proceeding 
rendered more feed and regular, A council of regency, was appointed to 
assist Ferdinand in the government of the empire during any occasional 
'* absence of the emperor, which, from the extent of the emperors domhaona, 
as well as the multiplicity of his affairs, was an event that might be frequently 
expected. 63 The state of religion was then taken into consideration. There 
were not wanting some plausible reasons which might have induced Charles 
to have declared himself the protector of Luther’s cause, or at least to have 
Connived at its progress. If he had possessed no other dominions but those 
Which belonged to him in Germany, and no other crown besides theimperial, 
he might have been disposed, perhaps, to favour a man who asserted so 
boldly the privileges ana immunities for which the empire had struggled so 
long with the popes. But the vast and dangerous schemes wliieh Francis L 
was forming agamst Charles made it necessary for him to regulate his conduct 
by views more extensive than those which would have ^suited a German 
prince ; and it being of the utmost importance to secure the pope’s friend- 
ship, this determined him to treat Luther with great severity, as the most 
effectual method of soothing Leo into a concurrence with his measures. His 
eagerness to accomplish this rendered him not unwilling to gratify the papal 
legates in Germany, who insisted that without any delay or formal delibera- 
tion, the diet ought to condemn a man whom the pope had already excom- 
municated as an incorrigible Jhoretic. Such an abrupt manner of proceeding, 
however, being deemed unprecedented and unjust by the members of the 
diet, they made a point of Luther’s appearing in person, and declaring 
whether he adhered or not to lliose opinions which had drawn upon him 
the censures of the church. 63 Not only the emperor, hut all the princes 
through whose territories he had to pass, granted him a safe-conduct ; and 
Charles wrote to him at the same time, requiring his immediate attendance on 
the diet, and renewing his promises of protection from any injury or violence, 54 
Luther did not hesitate one moment about yielding obedience, and set out 
for Worms, attended by the herald who had brought the emperor’s letter and 
safe-conduct. While on his journey, many of bis friends, whom the fate of 
Huss under similar circumstances, and notwithstanding the same security of 
an imperial safe-conduct filled with solicitude, advised and entreated him not 
to rush wantonly into the midst of danger. But Luther, superior to such 
terrors, silenced them with this reply : “I am lawfully called, said he, “ to 
appear in that city, and thither will I go in l he name of the Lord, though as 
many devils as there are tiles on Hie houses were there combined against 
me/’ 55 

The reception which he met with ut Worms was such as he might have 
reckoned a full reward of all his labours, if vanity and the love of applause 
had been the principles by which he was influenced. Greater crowds assem- 
bled to behold him than had appeared at the emperor’s public entry; his 
apartments were daily tilled with princes and personages Of the highest rank, 66 
and he was treated with nil the respect paid to those who possess the power 
of directing the understanding and sentiments of other men ; an homage, 
more sincere, as well as more flattering, than any which pre-eminence in birth 
or condition can command. At his appearance before the diet, he behaved 

82 Papt. H<rotcr. Per. Austr, lib. via. ch. 11, p, 135. Pfeffel, Abr^gt Chrofl<$ 
p, S3& 

M P. Mari Ep. 722. 54 Luth. Opcr. ii. p. 411. 

8 Oper. ii. p. 412. , S<J Weekend, p. 150. Luth. Opet ii. p. 414, , 
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with great decency, and with equal firmness. He readily acknowledged m 
excess of vehemence and acrimony in his controversial writings, hut refused 
to retract his opinions, unless he were convinced of their^ falsehood, ^or to 




neither threats nor entreaties could prevail on Mm to depart from this reso- 
lution, some Of the ecclesiastics proposed to imitate the example of the council' 
of Constance, and by punishing the author of this pestilent heresy, who was 
now k their power, to deliver the church at once from such an evil. But 
the members of the diet refusing to expose the German integrity to . fresh 
reproach by a second violation of public faith, and Charles being no less un- 
willing to bring a stain upon the beginning ol his administration by such ah 
ignominious action, Luther was permitted to depart in safety . 37 A few days 
after he left the city, a severe edict was published in the emperor's name, 
and by authority of the diet, depriving him, as an obstinate and excommuni- 
cated criminal, of all the privileges which he enjoyed as a subject of the empire, 
forbidding any prince to harbour or protect Mm, and requiring all to concur 
in seizing his person as soon as the term specified in his safe-conduct was 
expired. flg 

But this rigorous decree; had no considerable effect, the execution of it 
being prevented, partly by the multiplicity of occupations which the com- 
motions in Spain, together with the wars in Italy and the Low Countries, 
created to the emperor; and partly hv a prudent precaution employed by 
the elector of Saxony, Luther’s faithful and discerning patron. As Luther, 
on his return from Worms, was passing near # Altenstein in Thuringia* a 
number of horsemen in mask 9 rushed suddenly out of a wood, wheie the 
elector had appointed them to lie in wait for him, and, surrounding his com- 
pany, carried him, after dismissing all his attendants, to Wartburg, a strong 
castle not far distant. There the elector ordered him to be supplied with 
everytMng necessary or agreeable, but the place of his retreat was carefully 
concealed, until the fury of the present storm against him began to abate, 
upon a change in the political situation of Europe. In this solitude, where 
he remained nine months, and which lie frequently called his Patmos, after 
the name of that island to which the apostle John was banished, he exerted his 
usual vigour and industry in defence of his doctrines, or in confutation of his 
adversarics^iimblishing several treatises, which revived the spirit of his fol- 
lowers, astonished to a great degree, and disheartened at the sudden disap- 
pearance of their loader. * 

Luring his confinement his opinions continued to gain ground, acquiring 
the ascendant in almost every city in Saxony. At this time, the Augustinians 
of Wittcmberg, with the approbation of the university, and the connivance 
of the elector, ventured upon the first step towards an alteration, in the esta- 
blished forms of public worship, by abolishing the celebration of private 
masses, and by giving Ihe cup as well as the bread to the laity, in adminis- 
tering the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

, Whatever consolation the courage and success of his disciples, or the prq- 
tffrWB of his doctrines in his own country, afforded Luther in his retreat, he 
I there received information of two events which considerably damped his joy, 
I as they seemed to lay insuperable obstacles in the way of propagating his 
I principles, in the two most powerful kingdoms of Europe. One was. a solemn 
) decree, condemning his opinions, published by the university of Paris, the 
i most ancient, and, at that, time, the most respectable of the learned societies 
; m Europe. The other was the answer written to Ms book concerning the 


87 F. Paul, Hist, of Oounc. p. 18. Sectad. p. IdO. 
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Babylimisi captivity by Henry VIII. of England. That monarch, having 
been educated under the eye of a suspicious father, who; in order to prevent 
his attending to business, kept him occupied in the study of literature, still 
retained a greater love of learning, and stronger habits of application to it, 
than are common among princes of so active a disposition and such violent 
*p8$sions. Being ambitious of acquiring glory of every kind, as well as zealously 
attached to the Bomish church, and highly exasperated against Luther, who 
had treated Thomas Aquinas, his favourite author, with great contempt, 
Henry did not think it enough to exert his royal authority m opposing tin; 
Opinions of the reformer, but resolved likewise to combat them with scho- 
lastic weapons. With this view he published his treatise on the seven sacra- 
ments, which, though forgotten at present, as books of controversy always 
are, when the occasion that produced them is past, is not destitute of po- 
lemical ingenuity and acuteness, and was represented by the flattery of his 
©ourtiers to be a work of sucli wonderful science and learning as exalted him 
no less above other authors in merit than he was distinguished among them 
by his rank. The pope, to whom it was presented with the greatest formality 
in full consistory, spoke of it in such terms, as if it had been dictated by 
ircunediate inspiration j and, as a testimony of the gratitude of the church for 
his extraordinary zeal, conferred on him the title of Defender of the Faith , an 
appellation which Henry soon forfeited in the opinion of those from whom ho 
derived it, and which is still retained by his successors, though the avowed 
enemy of those opinions, by contending for which he merited that honourable 
distinction. Luther, who vras not overawed, either by the authority of the 
university or the dignity of the monarch, soon published his animadversions 
on both, in a style no less vehement and severe than lie would have used in 
confuting his meanest antagonist. This indecent boldness, instead of shocking 
his contemporaries, was considered bv them as a new proof of his undaunted 
spirit. A controversy managed by disputants so illustrious drew universal 
attention ; and such was the contagion of the spirit of innovation, diffused 
through Europe in that age, and so powerful the evidence which accompanied 
the doctrines of the reformers on their first publication, Ihui, in spite both 
of the civil and ecclesiastical powers combined against them, they daily gained 
converts both in Erancc and in England. 

How desirous soever the emperor might be. to put a stop Vo Luther’s 
progress, he was often obliged, during the diet at 'Worms, to turn ins thoughts 
to matters still more interesting, and which demanded more immediate at- 
tention. A war was ready to break out between him and the French king 
in Navarre, in the Low Countries, and in Italy : and it required cither great 
address to avert the danger, or timely and wise precautions to resist it. Every 
circumstance, at that juncture, inclined diaries to prefer the former measure. 
Spain was torn with intestine commotions, in Italy, he had not hitherto 
secured the assistance of any one ally. In the Low Countries, his subjects 
trembled at the thoughts of a rupture with France, the fatal effects of which 
on their commerce they had often experienced. From these considerations, 
as well as from the solicitude oi Clucvres, during his whole administration, to 
maintain peace between the two monarchs, proceeded the emperor’s back- 
wardness to commence hostilities. But Francis and his ministers did not 
breathe the same pacific spirit. He easily foresaw; that concord could not 
long subsist, where interest, emulation, and ambition, conspired to dissolve 
it i and he possessed several advantages which flattered him with the hones 
of surprising his rival, and of overpowering him, before he could put him- 
self in a posture of defence. The French king’s dominions, from their com- 
pact situation, from their subjection to the royal authority, from the genius 
of the people, fond of war, and attached to their sovereign by every tie of 
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duty and affection, were more capable of a great or sudden effort, than the 
larger but disunited territories of the emperor, in one part of which the 
people were in arms against his ministers, and in all ms prerogative was 
more limited than that of his rival. 

The only princes, in whose power it was to have kept down, or to have 
extinguished this flame on its first appearance, either neglected to exert 
themselves, or were active in kindling and spreading it. Henry YI1L, though 
he affected to assume the name of mediator, and both parties made frequent 
appeals to him, had laid aside the impartiality which suited that character. 
Wolsey, by his artifices, had estranged tiimself so entirely from the French 
king, that he secretly fomented the discord which he ought to have composed, 
and waited only for some decent pretext to join his arms to those of the m- 
perdrj’ 

Leo’s endeavours to excite discord between the emperor' and Francis were 
morh avowed, and had greater influence. Not only his duty, as the common 
father of Christendom, but his interest as an Italian potentate, called upon 
the pope to act a£ the guardian of the public trauquilfily, and to avoid any 
measure that might overturn the system, which, after much bloodshed, ana 
many negotiations, w r as now established in Italy. Accordingly Leo, who in- 
stantly discerned the propriety of this conduct, had formed a scheme, upon 
Charles’s promotion to the imperial dignity, of rendering himself the umpire 
between the rivals, by soothing them alternately, while he entered into no 
close confederacy with, cither ; and a pontiff less ambitious and enterprising 
might have saved Europe from many calamities by adhering to this plan. 
Bui this high-spirited prelate, who was still in the 'prime of life, longed 
passionately to distinguish his pontificate by some splendid action. He was 
impatient to wash away the iulamy of liaviug lost Parma aud Placentia, the 
acquisition of which rdlcclcd so much lustre outlie administration of Ins pre- 
decessor, Julius. He behold, with the indignation natural to Italians in that 
age, the dominion which the transalpine, or as they, in imitation of the 
Homan arrogance, denominated liiem, the barbarous nations, had attained in 
Italy. lie flattered himself that., after assisting the one monarch to strip the 
other of his possessions in that country, he might find, means of driving out 
the victor in his turn, and acquire the glory of restoring Italy to the liberty 
and happiness which it had enjoyed before the invasion of Charles VILL 
when every state was governed by its native princes or its own laws, and 
unacquainted with a foreign joke. Extravagant and chimerical as this pro- 
ject mav seem, it was the favourite object of almost every Italian, eminent for 
genius or enterprise, during great part of the sixteenth century. They vainly 
hoped that by superior skill in the artifices aud refinements of negotiation* 
they should be able to baffle the efforts of nations less polished indeed than 
themselves, but much more powerful and warlike. So alluring was the 
prospect of this to Leo, that, notwithstanding the gentleness of his disposi- 
tion, and his fondness for the pleasures of a refined and luxurious ease, he 
hastened to disturb the peace of Eurone, and to plunge himself into a dan- 
gerous war, with an impetuosity scarcely inferior to that of the turbulent and. 
martial Julius.* 0 

It was in Leo’s power, however, to choose which of the monarchs he would 
take for his confederate against the other. Both of them courted his friend- 
ship ; he ’wavered for some time between them, and at first concluded an 
alliance with Francis. The object of this treaty was the conquest of Naples, 
which the confederates agreed to divide between them. The pope, it is pro* 

w Herbert. Fiddes'a Life of Wolsey, p. 25& 

X Gnic. lib. xiv. p. 178. 
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detached portion of his dominions, ill provided for defence, and always the 
prey of every* invader. But whether the French king, by discovering too 
openly his suspicion of Leo’s sincerity, disappointed tfyese hopes; whether 
the treaty was only an artifice of the pope’s to cover the more serious nego- 
tiations which he was carrying on with Charles ; whether he was cnticedny 
the prospect of reaping greater advantages from a union with that prince; 
or whether he was soothed by the zeal wliich Charles had manifested roT the 
honour of the church in condemning Luther • certain it is that ho soon de- 
serted his new ally, and made overtures of friendship, though with great 
secrecy, to the emperor. 01 Don John Manuel, the same man who had ween 
the favourite of Philip, and whose address had disconcerted all Ferdinand’s 
schemes, having been delivered, upon the deatli of that monarch, from the 
prison to which he had been confined, was now the imperial ambassador at 
Borne, and fully capable of improving this favourable disposition iu the pope 
to his master’s advantage. 1 " To him the conduct of this negotiation was 
entirely committed; ana being carefully concealed from Ghievres, whose 
aversion to a war with France would have prompted him to retard or to 
defeat it, an alliance between the pope mid emperor whs quickly concluded.** 
The chief articles in this treaty, which proved the foundation of Charles’s 
grandeur in Italy, were, that the pope and emperor should join their forces 
to expel the French out of 4ke Milanese, the possession of which should be 
granted to Francis Sforza, a son of Ludovico the Moor, who had resided at 
Trent since the time that his brother Maximilian had been dispossessed of his 
dominions by the French king ; that Parma aud Placentia should be restored 
to the church; that the emperor should assist the pope in conquering Fer- 
rara : that the annual tribute paid by the kingdom of Naples to the holy see 
should be increased; that the emperor should take the family of Medici 
under his protection; that he should grant to the cardinal of that name a 
pension of ten thousand ducats upon the archbishopric of Toledo ; and should 
settle lands in the kingdom of Naples to the same value upon Alexander, 
the natural son of Lorenzo de Medici. 


The transacting an affair of such moment without his participation, appeared 
to Chihvres so decisive a proof of liis having lost the ascendant which he had 
hitherto maintained over the mind of his pupil, that his chagrin on this ac- 
count, added to the melancholy with which he was overwhelmed ou taking a 
view of the many and unavoidable calamities attending a war against France, 
is #aid to have shortened his days. 64 But though this, perhaps, may be only 
ttoe conjecture of historians, fond of attributing everything that belulJs illus- 
trious personages to extraordinaiy causes, and of ascribing even their diseases 
and deatli to tlio effect of political passions which arc more apt to disturb 
the enjoyment than to abridge the period of life, it; is certain that his death, 
at this critical juncture, extinguished all hopes of avoiding a rupture with 
France/ 6 This event, too, delivered Charles from a minister, to whose 
authority he had been accustomed from his infancy to submit with such im- 
fijtyt deference, as checked and depressed his genius, and retained him in a 
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state of pupilage, unbecoming bis years as well as Ms tok, but to resfctot 
being removed, the native powers of Ms mind were permitted to turfoldihesn- 
selvcs, and be began to display such great talents both in council and in action, 
as exceeded the lopes of bis contemporaries , 68 and command tibe admimtioii 
of posterity. 

While the pope and emperor were preparing in consequence of their secret 
alliance to attack Milan, hostilities commenced in another quarter. The 
children of J ohn d’Albret, king of Navarre, having often demanded to resti- 
tution of their hereditary dominions in terms of the treaty of Noyon, and 
Charles having as often eluded their requests upon very frivolous pretexts, 
Francis thought himself authorized by that treaty to assist the exiled family* 
The juncture appeared extremely favourable for such au enterprise. Charles 
was at a distance from that part of his dominions ; the troops usually stationed 
there had been called away to quell the commotions in Spain; to Spanish 
malecontents warmly solicited liim to invade Navarre , 87 in which a considerable 
faction was ready to declare for the descendants of their ancient monarchs. 
But in order to aVoid, as much as possible, giving offence to the emperor, or 
Idng of England, Francis directed forces to be levied and the war to be carried 
on, not in his own name, but in that of Henry d’Aibret. The conduct of 
these troops was committed to Andrew de Foix, de l’Esparre, a young noble- 
man, whom his near alliance to the unfortunate king, whose battles he was to 
fight, and, what was still more powerful, the interest of his sister, Madame de 
Chateaubriand' Francis’s favourite mistress, recommended to that important 
trust, for which lie had neither talents nor experience. But as there was no 
army in the field to oppose him, he became master, in ff few days, of the whole 
kingdom of Navarre, without meeting with any obstruction hut from the 
citadel of Pampelima. The additional works to this fortress, begun by 
Ximeues, were still unfinished ; nor would its slight resistance have deserved 
notice, if Ignatio Loyola, a Biscayan gentleman, had not been dangerously 
wounded in its defence. During the progress of a lingering cure, Loyola 
happened to have no other amusement than what he found in reading the lives 
of the saints : the effect. of this on his mind, naturally enthusiastic, but ambk 
tious and daring, was to inspire him with such a desire of emulating the glory 
of these fabulous worthies of the Roman church, as led him into the wildest 
and most extravagant adventures, which terminated at last in instituting the 
society of Jesuits, the most political and best regulated of all the monastic 
orders, and from winch mankind have derived more advantages and received 
greater injury than from any other of those religious fraternities. 

If, upon the reduction of Pampeluna, L’Esparre had been satisfied with 
taking proper precautions for securing Ms conquest, the kingdom of Navarre 
might still iiave remained annexed to the crown of France, in reality, as well 
as in title. But, pushed on by youthful ardour, and encouraged by Francis, 
who was too apt to be dazzled with sucoess, he ventured to pass to confines 
of N avarre, and to lay siege to Logrogno, a small town in Castile. This roused 
to Castilians, who bad hitherto beheld the rapid progress of his arms with 
great unconcern, and the dissensions in that kingdom (of which a full account' 
ahall be given) being almost composed, both parties exerted themselves with 
emulation in defence of their country ; the one that it might efface to memory 
of past misconduct by its present zeal; the other, that it might add to the 
merjt of having subdued the emperor’s rebellious subjects, tot of repulsing 
his foreign enemies. The sudden advance of their troops, together with the 
gallant defence made by the inhabitants of Logrogno, obliged the French 
general to abandon his rash enterprise. The Spanish army, which increased 
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every d&y, harassing him during his retreat, lie, instead of taking shelter under 
thee&nnonof Pampeluna, or waiting the arrival of some troops which were 
marching to join him, attacked the Spaniards, though fax superior to him in 
number, with great impetuosity, but with so little conduct, that his forces 
•were totally routed, he pimself, together with his principal officers, was taken 
prisoner, and Spain recovered possession of Navarre ^n still shorter time 
than the French had spent in the conquest of it. 08 

’ While Francis endeavoured to justify his invasion of Navarre, by currying it 
cm in the name of Henry d’Albret, he had recourse to an artifice much or the 
same kind, in attacking another part of the emperor’s territories. Hebert de 
la Mark, lord of the small but independent territory of Bouillon, situated on 
the frontiers of Luxembourg and Champagne, having abandoned Charles’s 
servjce on account of an encroachment which the Aniic council had made on 
Hs jurisdiction, and having thrown himself upon France for protection, was 
easily persuaded, in the heat of his resentment, to send a herald to "Worms, 
and to declare war against the emperor in form. Such extravagant insolence 
in a petty prince surprised Charles, and appeared to him a bertain proof of his 
having received promises of powerful support from the French king. The 
justness of this conclusion soon became evident. Robert eidercd the duchy of 
Luxembourg with troops levied in France, by the king’s connivance, though 
seemingly in contradiction to his orders, aud, after ravaging the open country, 
laid siege to Yireton. Of this Charles complained loudly, as a direct \iolar 
tion of the peace subsisting between the two crowns, aud summoned 
Henry VIII., m terms of the treaty concluded at London in the year one 
thousand five hundred and eighteen, to turn his arms against Francis as the 
first aggressor. Francis pretended that he was not answerable for Robert’s 
conduct, whose army fought under his own standards and in bis own quarrel ; 
and affirmed that, contrary to an express prolubition, he had seduced some 
subjects of France into his service ; but Henry paid so little regard to this 
evasion, that the French king, rather than irritate a prince whom he still hoped 
to gain, commanded J)c la Mark to disband his troops.®* 

The emperor, meanwhile, was assembling an army to chastise Robert’s 
insolence. Twenty thousand men, under the count of Nassau, invaded his 
little territories, and in a lew days became masters of every place ini hem 
but Sedan. After making- him feed so sensibly the weight of his master's in- 
dignation, Nassau advanced towards the frontiers of France ; and Charles, 
knowing that he might presume so far on Henry’s partiality in his favour as 
apt to be overawed by the same fears which had restrained Francis, ordered 
his general to bescige Mouson. The cowardice of the garrison haring 
obliged the governor to surrender almost without resistance, Nassau invested 
M6zibres, a place at that time of uo considerable strength, but so advan- 
tageously situated, that, by getting possession of it. ihe imperial army might 
have penetrated into the heart of Champagne, in which there was hardly any 
Ip^er town capable of obstructing its progress. Happily for France, its 
monarch, sensible of the importance of this fortress, aud of the danger to 
which it was exposed, committed the defence of it to the chevalier Bayard, 
distinguished among his contemporaries by the appellation of The knight 
without fear and without reproach?* This man, whose prowess in combat, 
whose punctilious honour and formal gallantry, bear a nearer resemblance, 
than anything recorded in history, to the character ascribed to the heroes 
of chivalry, possessed all the talents which form a great general. These he 
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had many occasions of exerting in the defence of Metres ; partly by his 
valour, partly by his conduct, he protracted the siege to a great length, and im 
the end obliged the imperialists to raise it, with disgrace and loss . 71 Francis, 
at the head of a numerous army, soon retook Mouson, and entering the Low 
Countries, made several conquests of small importance. In the neighbourhood 
of Valenciennes, thrqpgh an excess of caution, an error with which he cannot 
be often charged, helost an opportunity of cutting off the whole imperial 
army/® and, what was still more unfortunate, he disgusted Charles duke of 
Bourbon, high constable of Trance, by giving the command of the van to the 
duke d’Alenyoiij though this post of honour belonged to Bourbon, as a prero- 
gative of his office. 

During these operations in the field, a congress was held at Calais, under 
the mediation of Henry VIII., in order to bring all differences to an amicable 
issue ; and if the intention of the mediator had corresponded in any degree to 
his professions, it could hardly have failed of producing some good effect. 
But Henry committed the sole management of the negotiation, with unlimited 
powers, to Wolsey ; and this choice alone was sufficient to have rendered it 
abortive. That prelate, bent on attaining the papal crown, the great object 
of his ambition, and ready to sacrifice everything in order to gain the em- 
peror’s interest, was so little able to conceal his partiality, that, if Francis 
had not been well acquainted with his haughty and vindictive temper, he 
would have declined his mediation. Much time was spent in inquiring who 
had begun hostilities, which Wolscy affected to represent as the principal 
point ; and by throwing the blame of that on Francis, he hoped to justify, by 
the treaty of * London, any alliance into which his master snould enter with 
Charles. The conditions on which hostilities might be terminated came next 
to be considered ; but, with regard to these, the emperors proposals were 
such as discovered either that he was utterly averse to peace, or that he knew 
Wolsey would approve of whatever terms should be offered in his name. He 
demanded the restitution of the duchy of Burgundy, a province the possession 
of which would have given him access into the heart, of France, ana required 
to be released from the homage due to the crown of France for the counties 
of Fiamlers and Artois, which none of his ancestors had ever refused; and 
which he had bound himself by the treaty of Noyon to renew. These terms, 
to which a high-spirited prince would scarcely have listened, after the disasters 
of an unfortunate war, Francis rejected with great disdain; and Charles, 
showing no inclination to comply with the more equal and moderate proposi- 
tions of the French monarch, that lie should restore Navarre to its lawful 
prince, and withdraw his troops from the siege of Tournay, the congress 
broke up without any other effect than that which attends unsuccessful nego- 
tiations, the exasperating of the parties whom it was intended to reconcile.™ ' 

During the continuance of the congress, Wolscy, on pretence that the 
emperor himself would bo more willing to make reasonable concessions than 
his ministers, made an excursion to Bruges to meet that monarch. He;^jp' 
received by Charles, who knew his vanity, with as much respect and maght- 
ficence as if he had been king of England. But instead of advancing the, 
treaty of peace by this interview, Wolsey, in his master’s name, concluded a 
league with the emperor against Francis ; in which it was stipulated, that 
Charles should invade France on the side of Spain, and Henry in Picardy, 
each with an army of forty thousand men ; and that* in order to strengthen 
their union, Charles should espouse the princess Mary, Henry’s only child, and 
the apparent heir of his dominions . 74 Ilenry produced no better reasons for 
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this .measure, equally unjust and impolitic, than the article in the treaty of 
Lcmdon, by which he pretended that he was bound to take arms against the 
jMttih king as the first aggressor, and the injury whichhe alleged Francis 
W done him, in permitting the duke of Albany, the headofa faction in Boot- 
load which opposed the interest of England, to return into that kingdom* He 
' yvas influenceu, however, by oilier considcraticms. The advmjtages Which 
accrued to his subjects from maintaining an exact neutrality, or the honour 
, that resulted to himself from acting as the arbiter between the contending 
princes, appeared to his youthful imagination so inconsiderable, when compaiea 
with the glory which might be reaped from leading armies or conquering pro- 
vinces, that he determined to remain no longer in a state of inactivity. 
Having once taken this resolution, his inducements to prefer an affiance with 
Charles were obvious. He had no claim upon any part of that prince’s 
dominions, most of which were so situated, that lie could not attack them 
without great difficulty and disadvantage ; whereas several maritime provinces 
of France had been long in the hands of the English monarchs, whose preten- 
sions even to the crown of that kingdom were not as yet altogether forgotten; 
and the possession of Calais not only gave him easy access into some of those 
provinces, but, in case of any disaster, afforded him a secure retreat While 
Charles attacked France on one frontier, Henry flattered himself that he 
should find little resistance on the other, and that the glory of reannexing to 
the crown of England the ancient inheritance of its monarchs on the continent 
was reserved lorni^reign. Wobey artfully encouraged these vain hopes, which 
led his master into such measures as were most subservient to his own secret 
schemes ; ami the English, whose hereditary animosity against the French was 
apt to rekindle on every occasion, did not disapprove of the .martial spirit of 


men* sovereign. 

Meanwhile the league between the pope and the emperor prodneed great 
effects in Italy, and rendered Lombardy the chief theatre of war. There was, 
at that time, such contrariety between the character of the French and the 
Italians, that the latter submitted to the government of the former with 
• greater impatience than they expressed under the dominion of other foreigners. 
The phlegm of the Germans, and gravity of the Spaniards, suited their jealous 
temper and ceremonious manners better than the French gaiety, too prone 
to gallantry, and too little attentive to decorum. Louis XII 7 however, by the 
equity and gentleness of his administration, and by granting the Milanese 
more extensive privileges than those they had enjoyed under their native 
princes, had overcome, in a great measure, their prejudices, and reconciled 
them to the French government. Francis, on recovering that duchy, did not 
imitate the example of his predecessor. Though too generous himself to 
oppress his people, his boundless confidence in His favourites, and his negli- 
gence in examining into the conduct of those whom he entrusted with power, 
emboldened them to venture upon any acts of oppression. The government 
of Milan was committed by him to Gdet de Foix, mareschai ae Lautrec, 
another brother of Madame de Chateaubriand, an officer of great experience 
and imputation, but haughty, imperious, rapacious, and incapable -either of 
listening to advice, or of bearing contradiction. His insolence and exactions 
totally alienated the affections of the Milanese from France, drove many of the 
oonsiaerable citizens into banishment, and forced others to retire for their own 
safety* Among the last was Jerome Morone, vice-chancellor of Milan, a man 
whose genius for intrigue and enterprise distinguished him in an age and 
countrywbere violent factions, as well as frequent revolutions, affording great 
scope for such talents, produced or called them forth in great abundance. 
He repaired to Fronds Sforza, whose brother Maximilian he had betrayed ; 
and, suspecting the pope’s intention of attacking the Milanese, although his 
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treaty with: the emperor was not yet made public, be proposed to Leo, intke 
name of Sforza, a scheme for surprising several places in that duchy by means 
of ihe exil.es, who, from hatred to the French, and from attachment to their 
“ “ oer masters, were ready f° r any desperate enterprise, Leo not only ea- 
1 gedthe attempt, but advanced a considerable sum towards the mcecmaon 
I, and when, through unforeseen accidents, it Med of success m et&y 
J, he allowed the exiles, who had assembled in a body, to retire to Baggio, 
Sell belonged at that time to the church. The marshal de Foix, who. 
manded at Man in the absence of his brother Lautrec, who was then m 
. tempted with the hopes of catching at cnee, as in a snare, all the 
L enemies of his master’s government in that country, ventured to march 
e ecclesiastical territories, and to invest Beggio. But the vigilance 
ood conduct of Guicciardini, the historian, governor of that place, obliged 
1 each general to abandon the enterprise with disgrace. w Led, on s*. 

■ this intelligence, with which he was highly pleased, as it furnished him 

^ decent pretence for a rupture with France, immediately assembled 

the Consistory of Cardinals. After complaining bitterly of the hostile inten- 
tions of the French king, and magnifying the emperor’s zeal for the church, of 
which he had given a recent proof by lus proceedings against Luther, he de- 
clared that he was constrained in sell-defence, and as the only expedient for 
the security of the ecclesiastical state, to join nis arms to those of that prince. 
For this purpose, lie now pretended to conclude a treaty with Don John 
Manuel, although it had really been signed some months Wore this time ; and 
he publicly excommunicated Dc Foix, as an igipious invader of St. Peter’s 
patrimony. 

Leo had already begun preparations for war by taking into pay a consider- 
able body of Swiss ; but the imperial troops advanced so slowly from Naples 
and Germany, that it was the middle of autumn before the army took the field 
under the command of Prosper Colonna, the most eminent of the Italian 
generals, whose extreme caution, the effect of long experience in the art of war, 
was opposed with great propriety to the impetuosity of the French. In the 
meantime, De Foix despatched courier after courier to inform the king of the 
danger which was approaching. Francis, whose forces were either employed 
in the Low Countries, or assembling on the frontiers of Spain, and who did 
not expect so sudden an attack in that quarter, sent ambassadors to his allies 
the Swiss, to procure from them the immediate levy of an additional body oi 
troops; and commanded Lautrec to repair forthwith to Ids government* 
That general, who was well acquainted with the great neglect of economy in 
the administration of the king’s finances, and who knew how much the troops 
in the Milanese hackdready suffered from the want of their pay, refused to set 
out, unless the sum of three hundred thousand crowns was immediately put 
into his hands. But the king, Louise of Savoy, his mother, Semblancy, the 
superintendant of finances, having promised even with an oath, that on his 
arrival at Milan he should find remittances for the sum which m demand^#, 
upon the faith of this he departed. Unhappily for France, Louise^ a woman 
deceitful, vindictive, rapacious, and capable of sacrificing anything to the 
gratification of her passions, but who had acquired an absolute ascendant ovCT 
her son by her maternal tenderness, her care of his education, and her great 
abilities, was resolved not to perform this promise. Lautrec having incurred 
her displeasure by his haughtiness in neglecting to pay court to bar* and by 
the freedom with which he had talked concerning some of her adventures in 
y, she, in order to deprive him of the honour which be might have 
' a successful defence of the Milanese, seized the three mmdreo' 
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thousand crowns destined for that service, and detained them for her own 
use, 

liautrec, notwithstanding this cruel disappointment, found means to as- 
semble a considerable army, though fax inferior ip number to that of 
'Confederates. He adopted the plan of defence most suitable to his situation, 
avoiding a pitched battle with the greatest care, while he harassed the en^ny 
^Continually with his light troops, beat up their quarters, intercepted their ^£1- 
roys, and covered or relieved every place which they attempted to attack. 
'By this prudent conduct, he not only retarded their progress, but would lirive 
soon wearied out the pope, who had hithert o defrayed almost the whole ex- 
pense of the war, , as the emperor, whose revenues in Spain were dissipated 
during the commotions in that country, and who was obliged to support, a 
numerous army in the Netherlands, could not make any considerable reuut- 
. tanccs into Italy. But an unforeseen accident disconcerted all his measures, 
and occasioned a fatal reverse in the French affairs. A body of twelve Thou- 
sand Swiss served in Lautrec’s army under the banners of the republic, with 
which France was in alliance. In consequence of a law no- less political than 
humane, established among the cantons, their troops were never hired out 
by public authority to both the contending parties in any war. This law, 
however, the love of gain had sometimes eluded, and privai e persons had been 
allowed to enlist in what service they pleased, though not under the public 
banners, but under those of their particular ollieers. The cardinal of Sion, 
who still preserved his interest among his countrymen, and his enmity to 
France, having prevailed oil them to connive at a levy of this kind, twelve 
thousand Swiss, instigated by him, joined the army of the confederates. 
But the leaders in the cantons", when they saw so many of their countrymen 
marching under the hostile standards, and ready to turn their arms against 
each other, became so sensible of the infamy to which they would be exposed, 
by permitting this, as well as the loss they might suffer, that they despatched 
couriers, commanding their people to leave both armies, and to return forth- 
with into their own country. The cardinal of Sion, however, had the address, 
by^ corrupting the messengers appointed to carry this order, to prevent it from 
being delivered to the Swiss in the service of the confederates ; but being inti- 
mated in due form to those in the French army, they, fatigued with the length 
of the campaign, and murmuring for want of pay, instantly y ielded obedience, 
in spite of Lautrec’s remonstrances and entreaties. 

After the desertion of a body which formed the strength of liis army, 
Laufrec durst no longer face the confederates. He retired towards Milan, 
encamped on the banks of the Adda, and placed his chief hopes of safety in 
preventing the enemy from passing that rivci ; an expedient for defending 
a country so precarious, that there are few instances of its being employed 
with success against any general of experience or abilities. Accordingly 
Colonna, notwithstanding Lautrec’s vigilance and activity, passed the Adda 
with little loss, and obliged him to shut himself up within the walls of Milan, 
which the confederates were preparing to besiege, when an unknown person, 
who never afterwards appeared either to boast oi this service, or to claim a 
reward for it, came from the city, and acquainted Mpronc that if the army 
would advance that night, the Ghibclline or imperial faction would put them 
in possession of one of the. gates. Colonna, though no friend to rash enter- 
prises, allowed the marquis de Pescara to advance with the Spanish infantry, 
and he himself followed with the rest of his troops. About the beginning of 

a d, Pescara, arriving at the Roman gate in the suburbs, surprised the 
iers whom he found there ; those posted in the fortifications aSomimg to 
it, immediately fled; the marquis seizing the works which they abandoned, * 
and pushing forward incessantly, though with no less cautjon than vigour, be- 
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came master of the city with little bloodshed, and almost without resistance: 
the victors being as much astonished as the vanquished at the facility ana 
success of the attempt. Lautrec retired precipitately towards the Venetian 
territories with the remains of his shattered army; the citiekof the Milanese, 
following the fate of the capital, surrendered to the confederates; Parma and 
Placentia were united to the ecclesiastical state, and of all their conquests 
in Lombardy only the town of Cremona, the castle of Milan, and a few incon- 
siderable forts, remained in the hands of the French. 78 

Leo received the accounts of this rapid succession of prosperous events 
with such transports of joy, as brought on (if we may believe the French his- 
torians) a slight fever, which, being neglected, occasioned his death on the 
second of December, while he was still of a vigorous age and at the height of 
his glory. By this unexpected accident, the spirit of the confederacy; was 
broken, and its operation suspended. The cardinals of Sion and Medici left 
the army, that they might be present in the conclave ; the Swiss were recalled 
by their superiors; some other mercenaries were disbanded for want of pay; 
and only the Spfftiiards, and a few Germans in the emperor’s service, ye- 
mained to defend the Milanese. But Lautrec, destitute both of men and 
of money, was unable to improve this favourable opportunity in the manner 
which he would have wished. [ J 522. J The vigilance of Morone, and the good 
conduct of ColoUua, disappointed hw feeble attempts on the Milanese. Guicci- 
ardini, by his address and valour, repulsed a bolder and more dangerous 
attack which he made on Parma. 77 

Great discord prevailed in the conclave, whicji followed upon Leo’s death, 
and all the arts natural to rnen grown old in intrigue* when contending for the 
highest prize an ecclesiastic can obtain, were practised. Wolsoy’s name, not- 
withstanding all the emperor’s magnificent promises to favour Ids preten- 
sions, of which that prelate did not fail to remind him, was hardly mentioned, 
in the conclave. Julio, cardinal da Medici, Leo’s nephew, who was more 
eminent than any other member of the sacred college for his abilities, his 
wealth, and Ids experience in transacting great affairs, had already secured 
fifteen voices, a number sufficient, according to the forms of the conclave, 
to exclude any other candidate, though not to carry his own election. As 
he was still in the prime of life, ail i he aged cardinals combined against him, 
without befog united in favour of any other person. While these factions 
were endeavouring to gain, to corrupt, or to weary out each other, Medici and 
his adherents voted one morning at the scrutiny, which, according to the 
form, was made every day, for cardinal Adrian of (Jtrecht, who at that time 
governed Spain in the emperor’s uame. This they did merely to protract 
time. But the adverse party instantly closing with them, to their own amaze- 
ment aud that of all Europe, a stranger to Italy, unknown to the persons who 
gave their suffrages in his favour, and unacquainted with the manners of the 
people, or the interest of the st ate, the government of which they conferred, 
upon him, was unanimously raised to the papal throne, at a juncture SO 
delicate and critical, as would have demanded all the sagacity and experience of 
one of the most able prelates in the sacred college. The cardinals themselves, 
unable to give a reason for this strange choice, on account of which, as th$y 
marched in procession from the conclave, they were loaded with insults and 
curses by the Kornan people, ascribed it to an immediate impulse of the Holy 
Ghost. It may bq imputed with greater certainty to the ^jifluence of Don 
John Manuel, the imperial ambassador, who by his address and intrigues faei- 
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UtaWFfh® election of a person devoted to his master’s service, from gratitude, 
fcjtaS&terest, and from inclination . 78 

JSjside theinffuence which Charles acquired by Adrian’s promotion, it 
ijd?ew great lustre on his adndni stration. To bestow on his preceptor such a 
noble recompense, and to place cm the papal throne one whom he had raised 
from obscurity, were acts of uncommon magnificence and power. Francis 
observed, with the sensibility of a rival, the pre-cmincnce which rim emperor 
was gaining, and resolved to exert himself with fresh vigour, in order to wrest 
from him his late conquests in Italy. The Swiss, that they might make some 
reparation to the French king, for having withdrawn their troops from his 
army so unseasonably, as to occasion tile loss of the Milanese, permitted him 
to levy ten thousand men in the republic. Together with this reinforcement, 
Lautrec received from the king a small sum of money, which enabled him 
Once more to take the field ; and after seizing by surprise, or .force, several 
plaices in the Milanese, to advance within a few miles oi the capital. The con- 
federate army was in no condition to obstruct his progress ; for though the 
inhabitants of Milan, by the artifices of Moronc, and by thd popular declama- 
tions of a monk whom he employed, were cnilamed with suen enthusiastic 
zeal against the French government, that they consented to raise extraordinary 
contributions, Colonna must soon have abandoned the advantageous camp^ 
winch he had chosen at Bicocca, and have dismissed his troops for want of 
pay, if the Swiss in the French service had not once more extricated him out 
of his difficulties. 

The insolence or caprice of those mercenaries was often no less fatal to 
their friends, than their valour and discipline were i’ormidable to their enemies. 
Having now served some months without pay, of which they complained 
loudly, a sum destined for their use was sent from France under a convoy of 
horse ; but Morone, whose vigilant eye nothing escaped, posted a body of 
troops in their way, so that the party which escorted the money durst not 
advance. On receiving intelligence of this, the Swiss lost all patience, and 
officers, as well as soldiers, crowding round Lautrcc, threatened with one 
voice instantly to retire, if he did not either advance the pay which was due, 
or promise to lead them next morning to battle. In vain aid Lautrec remon- 
strate against these demands, representing to them the impossibility of the 
former, and the rashness of the latter, which must be attended with certain 
destruction, as the enemy occupied a camp naturally of great strength, and 
which by art they had rendered almost inaccessible. The Swiss, deaf to rea- 
son, and persuaded that their valour was capable of surmotmting every ob- 
stacle, renewed their demand with great ficrccnes;. offering themselves to 
form the vanguard, and to begin the attack. Lautrcc, unable to overcome 
their obstinacy, complied with their request, hoping, perhaps, that some of 
those unforeseen accidents which so often determine the fate of battles might 
crown tliis rash enterprise with undeserved success ; and convinced that the 
effects of a defeat could not be more fatal than those which would certainly 
follow upon the retreat of a body which composed one-half of his army. 
"Next morning the Swiss were early in the field, and marched with the 
greatest intrepidity against an enemy deeply intrenched on every side, sur- 
rounded with artillery, and prepared to receive them. As they advanced, they 
sufiWned a furious Cannonade with great firmness ; and without waiting for 
their own artillery, rushed impetuously upon the inirenchments. But after 
incredible efforts of valour, which were , seconded with great spirit by the 
French, hAving lost their bravest officers and best soldiers, and finding that 
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they could make do impression on the enemy's works, they sounded a retreat; 
leaving the field of battle, however, like men repuiaea, but not vampijshed, 
in close array, and without receiving any molestation from the enemy. 

Next day, such as survived set out’ ior their own country: and Lautrec, 
despairing of being able to make any further resistance, retired into France, 
after throwing garrisons into Cremona wad a few other places ; aft which, 
except the citadelof Cremona, Colonna soon obliged to surrender. 

Genoa, however, and its territories, remaining subject to France, still gave 
Francis considerable footing in Italy, and made it easy for him to execute 
any scheme for the recovery of the Milanese. But Colonna, rendered enter- 
prising by continual success, and excited by the solicitations of the 
of the Adomi, the hereditary enemies of the Fregosi, who, unte the protec- 
tion of France, possessed the chief authority in Genoa, determined to attempt 
.the reduction of that state ; and accomplished it with amazing facility. & 
became master of Genoa, by an accident, as unexpected as that which had 
given Mm possession of Milan ; and, almost without Opposition or bloodshed, 
the power of the Adomi, and the authority of the emperor, were established 
in Genoa . 70 

Such a cruel succession of misfortunes affected Francis with deep concern, 
which was not a little augmented by the unexpected arrival of an English 
herald, who, in the name of his sovereign, declared war inform against France. 
This step was taken in consequence of the treaty which Wolsey had con- 
cluded with the emperor at Bruges, and which had hitherto been kept 
secret. Francis, though he had reason to be surprised with this denuncia- 
tion, after having been at such pains to soothe Henry and to gain Ms minister, 
received the herald with great composure and dignity ; 60 and, without abandon- 
ing any of the schemes which he was forming against the emperor, began 
vigorous preparations for resisting this new enemy. His treasury, however, 
being exhausted by the efforts which lie had already made, as well as by the 
rums he expended on his pleasures, lie had recourse to extraordinary expe- 
dients for supplying it. Several new offices were created and exposed to 
sale: the royal demesnes were alienated: unusual taxes were imposed; and 
the tomb of St. Martin was stripped of a rail of massive silver, with which 
Louis XL, in one of his fits of devotion, had encircled it. By means of these 
expedients he was enabled to levy a considerable army, and to put the fron- 
tier towns in a good posture of defence. 

The emi eror, meanwhile, was no Jess solicitous to draw as much advantage 
as possible from the accession of such a powerful ally ; and the prosperous 
situation of his affairs at tliis time permitting liim to set out for Spain, where 
Ilia presence was extremely necessary, ho visited the court of England in Ms 
way to that country. He proposed by this interview not only to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship which united him with Henry, and to excite Mm to 
push the war against France witli vigour, but hoped to remove any disgust or 
resentment that Wolsey might have conceived on account of the mortifying 
disappointment which he had met with in the late conclave. His success ex- 
ceeded his most sanguine expectations ; and, by his artful address, during af* 
residence of six weeks in England, he gained not only the king and the 
minister, but the nation itself. Henry, whose vanity was sensibly flattered by 
such a visit, as well as by the studied respect with which the emperor treated 
him on every occasion, entered warmly into all his schemes. The cardinal 
foreseeing, from Adrian's age and infirmities, a sudden vacancy in the papal 
see, dissembled or forgot his resentment ; and as Charles, besides augmenting 
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the pensions which he had already settled on him, renewed his promise of 
favouring his pretensions to the papacy, with all his interest, he endeavoured 
to merit the former, and to secure the accomplishment^ the latter, by fresh 
services. The nation, sharing in the glory of its monarch, and pleased with 
the confidence which the emperor placed in the English, by creating the carl 
of Surrey his high-admiral, discovered no less inclination to commence hosti- 
lities than Henry himself. •, v „ 

In order to give Charles, before he left England, a proof of this general 
ardour, Surrey sailed with such forces as were ready, and ravaged the coasts 
of Normandy. He then made a descent on Bretagne, where he plundered and 
burnt JVIorlaix, and some other places of less consequence. After these slight 
excursions, attended with greater dishonour than damage to France, he re- 
paired to Calais, and took the command of the principal army, consisting of 
sixteen thousand men ; with which, having joined the Flemish troops under 
the Count d^Buren, he advanced into Picardy. The army which Francis had 
assembled y$a& far inferior in number to these united bodies ; but, during the 
long wars between, the two nations, the French had discovered the proper me- 
thod of defending their country against the English. They had been taught 
by their misfortunes to avoid a pitched battle with the Utmost care, and to 
endeavour, by throwing garrisons into every place capable of resistance, by 
watching ail the enemy’s motions, by intercepting their convoys, attacking 
their advanced posts, and harassing them continually with tlicir numerous 
cavalry, to ruin them with the length of the war, or to beat them by piecemeal. 
This plan the duke of Vendome, the French general in Picardy, pursued with 
no less prudence than success, mid not only prevented Surrey from taking 
any town of importance, but obliged him to retire with Ids army, greatly re- 
duced by fatigue, by want of provisions, and by the loss which it had sustained 
in several unsuccessful skirmishes. 

Thus ended the second campaign, in a war the most general that had 
hitherto been kindled in Europe ; and 1 hough Francis, by lus mother's ill- 
timed resentment, by the disgusting insolence of lus general, and the caprice 
of the mercenary troops which he employed, had lost his conquests in Italy, 
yet all the powers combined against him luid not been able to make any im- 
pressiou on his hereditary dominions ; and wherever they either intended or 
attempted an attack, he was well prepared to receive them. 

Wlnle tlic Christian princes were thus wasting each other’s strength, Soly- 
man the Magnificent entered Hungary with a numerous army, and investing 
Belgrade, winch was deemed the chief barrier oi that kingdom against tho 
Turkish arms, soon forced it to surrender. Encouraged by this success, he 
turned his victorious arms against the island of Ithodes, the seat, at that 
time, of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. This small state ho attacked 
with such a numerous army, as the lords of Asia have been accustomed, in 
every age, to bring into the field. Two hundred thousand men, and a fleet of 
four hundred sail, appeared against a town defended by a garrison consisting 
of five thousand soldiers, and six hundred knights, under the command of 
Villiers del/ Isle Adam, the grand-master, whose wisdom and valour rendered 
hiin worthy of that station at such a dangerous juncture. No sooner did he 
, begin to suspect the destination of Solyman’s vast armaments, than hcA- 
sp&tehed messengers to -all the Christian courts, imploring their aidagainst the 
, oommera. enemy. But though every prince in that age acknowledged Ehodes 
■tiabe the great bulwark of Christendom in the East, and trusted tp the gal- 
lantry of its knights as the best security against the progress of the .Ottoman 
arms: though Adrian, with a zeal which became the head and father of the 
church, exhorted the contending powers to forget their private quarrels, and, 
by uniting their arms, to prevent the infidels from destroying a society which 
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did honour to the Christian name, yet so violent and implacable was the 
animosity of both parties, that, regardless of the danger to which they exposed 
all Europe, and unmoved by the entreaties Of the grand-master, or the admoni- 
tions of the pope r - they suffered Solyman to , carry on Ms Operations against 
[Rhodes without disturbance. The gi4nd -master, after incredible efforts of 
courage, of patience, and of military conduct, during a siege of six, months ; 
after sustaining many assaults, and disputing, every post with amazing obsti- 
nacy, was obliged at last to yield, to numbers; and, having obtained an 
honourable capitulation from the sultan., who admired aud respected Ms virtue, 
he surrendered the town, which was reduced to a heap of rubbish, and destitute 
of every resource*® 1 Charles and Francis, ashamed of having occasioned such 
a loss to ChristeuaoTiy by their ambitious contests, endeavoured to throw the 
blame of it on each; other, while all Europe, with greater justice imputed it 
anally to both. The "emperor, by way ol reparation, granted the knightsof 
St, John the small island of Malta, in which they fixed their residence, retain- 
ing, though with less power and splendour, their ancient spirit, and implacable 
enmity to the infidds. ' 1 

81 Fotifcamis do Bello Rhodio, ap. Scard. Script. Rer. German, vol. ii. p. 88. P. Bam, 
Hist. d’Alloin. tom. viii. p. 67. 
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[1522.1 Charles, having had the satisfaction of seeing hostilities begun be- 
tween France and England, took leave of Henry, and arrived in Spain on the 
seventeenth of June. He found that country just beginning to recover order 
and strength after the miseries of a civil war, to winch it had been* exposed 
during his absence : an account of the rise and progress of which, as it waff 
but, little connected with the other events wMcn happened in Europe, hath 
been reserved to this place. 

No sooner was it known that the cortes assembled in Galicia had voted the 
emperor a free gift without obtaining the redress of any one grievance, than 
it excited universal indignation. The citizens of Toledo, who considered them- 
selves, on account of the great privileges which they enjoyed, as guardians of 
the liberties of the Castilian commons, finding that no regard was paid to the 
remonstrances of their deputies against that uneonstitutional grant, took arms 
with tumultuary violence, and, seizing the gates of the city, which were for- 
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fifed, attacked the alcazar, or castle, which they soon obliged the governor to 
surrender. Emboldened by this success* they deprived of all authority every 
person whom they suspected of any attachment to the court, established a 
popular form of government, composed of deputies from the several parishes 
m the city, and levied troops in their own defence. The chief leader of the 
people in' these insurrections was Bon John de Pad ilk, the eldest son of the 
commend; tior of Castile, a young nobleman of a generous temper, of undaunted 
courage, and possessed of the talents, as well as of the ambition, which in 
times of civil discord, raise men to power and eminence. 1 

The resentment of the citizens oi Segovia produced effects still more fatal. 
Tordesillas, one of their representatives in the late oortes, had voted for the 
donative, and being a bold and haughty man, ventured, upon his return, to call 
together hia fellow-citizens in the great church, that he might cive thiera, ac- 
cording to custom, an account of Ins conduct in the assembly. But the multi- 
tude, unable to hear Ids insolence, in attempting to justify what they thought 
inexcusable, burst open the gates of the church with the utmost iury f and 
seizing the unhappy Tordesillas, dragged him through the streets, with a 
thousand curses and insults, towards the place of public execution. In vain 
did the dean and canons come forth in procession with the holy sacrament m 
order to appease their rage. In vain did the monks of iho.se monasteries by 
which they passed, conjure them on their knees to spare his life, or at least 
allow him tune to confess, and to receive absolution of his sins. “Without 
listening to the dictates either of humani ty or religion, they cried out, " That the 
hangman alone could absolve # such a traitor to his country:” they then hurried 
him along with great violence; and perceiving that he had expired under their 
hands, they hung him up with his bead downwards on the common gibbefc.- 
The same spirit seized the inhabitants of Burgos, Zamora, and several other 
cities ; and though their representatives, taking warning from the fate of Tor- 
desillas, had been so wise as to save themselves by a timely flight, they were 
burnt in effigy, their houses razed to the ground, and their effects consumed 
with fire; and such was the horror which the people had conceived agamst 
them, as betrayers of the public liberty, that not one in those licentious mul- 
titudes would touch anything, however valuable, which iiad belonged to 
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Adrian, at that time regent of Spain, had scarcely fixed the seat of Ids go- 
vernment at Valladolid, when he was alarmed with an account of these insur- 
rections. He immediately assembled the privy cmraci 1 to deliberate concern- 
ing the proper method of suppressing them. The councillors differed in 
opinion; some insisting that it was necessary to check this audacious spirit 
in its infancy by a severe execution of justice; others advising to treat with 
‘ lenity a people who had some reason to be incensed, and not to drive them 
beyond affine bounds of duty by an ill-timed rigour. The sentiments of the 
former being warmly support ed by the archbishop of Granada, president of 
the council, a person of great authority, but choleric and impetuous, were 
approved by Adrian, whose zeaJ to support his master’s authority hurried 
Mm into a measure, to which, from his natural caution and timidity, he would 
otherwise have been averse. He commanded Ronquillo, one of the king’s 
judges, to repair instantly to Segovia, which had set the first example of 
mutiny, and to proceed against the delinquents according to law ; and, lest 
th* people should fee so outrageous as to resist his authority, a considerable 
body ofteoops was appointed to attend him. The Segovians, foreseeing what 
they might expect from a judge so well known for his austere and unforgiving 
temper, took arms with one consent, and having mustered twelve thousand 
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men, shut their gates against him, Briaqradio, enraged at to basalt; de- 
Bounced them as rebels and outlaws, and, his troops arising aE the avenues 
to the town, hoped that it would soon fee obiged to surrender for want of 
provisions, The inhabitants, however, defended themselves with vigour, and 
laving received a considerable reinforcement from Toledo, under the com- 
mand of Padilla, attacked Ronquillo, and forced him to retire with the loss 
of his bogaage and military chest . 4 

Ujma this, Adrian ordered Antonio de Fonseca, whom the emperor had 
appointed coimnaaider-m-ckief of the forces in Castile, to assemble an army, 
ana to besiege Segovia in form. But the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, 
where Cardinal Xmoenes had established a vast magazine of military stores, 
would not suffer him to draw from it a train of battering cannon, or to destroy 
their countrymen with those arms which had been prepared against the 
enemies of the kingdom. Fonseca, who could not execute his orders without 
artillery, determined to seize the magazine byforce; and the citizens standing 
on their defence, he assaulted the town with great briskness; but kb troops 
were so warmly scceived, that, despairing of carrying the place, beset fire to 
some of the houses, in hopes that the citizens would abandon the walls, in 
order to save their families and effects. Instead of that, the expedient to 
which he had recourse served only to increase their fury, and he was repulsed 
with great disgrace ; while the flames, spreading from street to street, reduced 
to ashes almost the whole town, one of the most considerable at that time in 
Spam, and the great mart for the manufactures of Segovia and several other 
cities. As the warehouses were then filled wjlh ggods for the approaching 
fair, the loss was immense, and was felt universally. This, added to the im- 
pression which such a cruel action made on a people long unaccustomed to 
the horrors of civil war, enraged the Castilians almost to madness. Fonseca 
became the object of general hatred, and was branded with the name of in- 
cendiary, and enemy t j his connin'. Even the citizens of Valladolid, whom 
the presence of the cardinal had hitherto restrained, declared that they couk 
no longer remain inactive spectators of the sufferings of their countrymen. 
Taking arms with no leas fury than the other cities, they burnt Fonseca's 
house to the ground, elected new magistrates, raised soldiers, appointed 
officers to command them, and guarded their walls with as much diligence as 
if an enemv had been ready to attack them. 

The cardinal, though virtuous and disinterested, and capable of governing, 
the kingdom with honour in times of tranquillity, possessed neither the 
courage nor the sagacity necessary at such a dangerous juncture. Finding 
himself unable to check these outrages committed under his own eye, he at- 
tempted to appease the people, by protesting that Fonseca had exceeded his 
orders, and had bv his rash conduct offended him, as much as he had injured 
them. This condescension, the effect of irresolution and timidity, rendered 
the maleeontents bolder and more insolent ; and the cardinal having . soon 
after reWded Fonseca, dismissed his troops, which he could no longer afford 
to pay, as the treasury, drained by the rapaciousness of the Flemish ministers, 
baa received no supply from the great cities, which were all in arms, the neOffte 
were left at full liberty to act without control, and scarcely ajiy shadow of 
power remained in his hands. 

Nor were the proceedings of the commons the effect merely of popular and 
tumultuary rage ; they aimed at obtaining redress of their political grievances, 
and an establishment of public liberty on a secure basis, objects worthy of all 
the zeal which they discovered in contending for them, the feudal govern- 
ment m Spain was at that time in a state more favorable to liberty than in 
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any other of the great European kingdoms. Tins was owing chiefly to thi 
number of great cities in that country, a circumstance I have already take* 
notice of, and which contributes more than any other to mitigate the rigour' 
of the feudal institution^ and to introduce a more liberal and equal form of 
government. The inhabitants of every city formed a great corporation, with 
valuable immunities and privileges ; they were delivered from a state of sub- 
jection and vassalage; they were admitted to a considerable share in the legis- 
lature ; they had acquired the arts of industry, without which cities cannot 
subsist : they had accumulated wealth by engaging in commerce; and, being 
free and independent themselves were ever ready to act as the guardians of 
the public freedom and independence. The genius of the internal govern- 
ment established among the inhabitants of cities, which, even in countries 
where despotic power prevails most, is democratical and republican, ren- 
dered the idea of liberty familiar and dear to them. Their representatives in 
the cortes were accustomed with equal spirit to check the encroachments 
of the king, and the oppression of the nobles. They endeavoured to extend 
the privileges of their own order ; they laboured to shake eff the remaining 
incumbrances with which the spirit of feudal policy, favourable only to the 
nobles, had burdened them ; and, conscious of being one of the most con- 
siderable orders in the state, were ambitious of becoming the most powerful. 

The present juncture appeared favourable for pushing any new claim. 
Their sovereign was absent from his dominions ; by the "ill conduct of his 
ministers, he had lost the esteem and affection of his subjects ; the people, 
exasperated by many injuries, had taken arms, though without concert, almost 
by general consent; they were animated with rage capable of carrying them 
to the most violent extremes ; the royal treasury was exhausted, the kingdom 
destitute of troops, and the government committed to a stranger, of great 
virtue, indeed, but of abilities unequal to such a trust. The first care of 
Padilla, and the other popular leaders who observed and determined to im- 
prove these circumstances, was to establish some form of union or association 
among the malecontcnts, that, they mid it, act with greater regularity, and 
pursue one common end.; and as the different cities had been prompted to 
take arms by the same motives, and were accustomed to consider themselves 
as a distinct body from the rest of the subjects, they did not find this difficult. 
A general convention was appointed to be held at Avila. Deputies appeared 
there in name of almost all the cities entitled to have representatives in the 
cortes. They all bound themselves by solemn oath to li\e and die in the 
service of the king, and in defence of the privileges of their order • and as- 
suming the name of the "holy junta/ 5 or association, proceeded to deliberate 
concerning the state of the nation, and the proper method of redressing its 
grievances. The first that naturally presented itself was the nomination of a 
foreigner to be regent ; this they declared with one voice to be a violation 
of the fundamentallaws of the kingdom, and resolved to send a deputation of 
their members To Adrian, requiring him, in their name, to lay asid* all the 
ensigns of his office, and to abstain lor the future from the exercise of a juris- 
diction which they mad pronounced illegal. 5 

, While they were preparing to execute this bold resolution, Padilla acoOra- 
, plished an enterprise of the greatest advantage to the cause. After relieving 
Segovia, he marched suddenly to Tordesillas, the place where the unhappy 
queen Joanna had resided since the death of her husband, and, being favoured 
by the inhabitants, was admitted into the town, and became master of her 
person, for the security of which Adrian had neglected to take proper pre- 
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cautions * Padilla waited immediately upon the queen, and, accosting tier 
with that profound respect which she exacted from the few persons whom 
she deigned to admit into her presence, acquainted her at large with the 
miserable condition of her Castilian subjects under the government of her 
son, who, being destitute of experience himself, permitted kis foreign mi- 
nisters to treat them with such rigour as had obliged them to take arms in 
defence of the liberties of their country. The queen, as if she had been 
awakened out of a lethargy, expressed great astonishment at what he said, and 
told him, that as she had never heard until that moment of the death of her 
father, or known the sufferings of her people^ no blame could be imputed to 
her, but that now she would take care to provide a sufficient remedy; “And, 
in the meantime/’ added she, “ let it be your concern to do what is necessary 
for the pnblic welfare/’ Padilla, too eager in forming a conclusion agreeable 
to .his wishes, mistook this lucid interval of reason for a perfect return of 
that faculty; and, acquainting the junta with what had happened, advised 
them to remove to Tordesillas, and to hold their meetings in that place. This 
was instantly done ; but though Joanna received very graciously an address 
of the junta, beseeching her to take upon herself the government of the king- 
dom, and, in token of her compliance, admitted all the deputies to kiss her 
hand ; though she was present at a tournament held on that occasion, and 
seemed highly satisfied with both these ceremonies, which were conducted 
with great magnificence in order to please her, she soon relapsed into her 
former melancholy and sullenness, and could never be brought by any argu- 
ments or entreaties to sign any one paper necqssaryjbr the dispatch of busi- 
ness. 6 7 

The junta., concealing as much as possible this last, circumstance, carried on 
all their deliberations in the name of Joanna; and as the Castilians, who 
idolized the memory of Isabella, retained a wonderful attachment to her 
daughter, no sooner was it known 1 hat she had consented to assume the reins 
of government, than the people expressed the most, universal and immoderate 
.joy ; and, believing her recovery to he complete, ascribed it to a miraculous 
interposition of heaven, in order to rescue t heir country from the oppression of 
foreigners. The junta, conscious of the reputation and power which they had 
acquired by seeming to act under the royal authority, were no longer satisfied 
with requiring Adrian to resign the office of regent; they detached Padilla to 
Valladolid with a considerable body of troops, ordering him to seize such 
members of the council as were still in that city, to conduct them to Tordesillas, 
and to bring away the seals of the kingdom, the public archives, and treasury 
books. Padilla, who was received by the citizens as the deliverer of his 
country, executed liis commission with great exactness ; permitting Adrian, 
however, still 1o reside in Valladolid, though only as a private person, ana 
without any shadow of power. 8 

The emperor, to whom freuuent accounts of these transactions were trans- 
mitted while, he was still in Plunders, was sensible of his own imprudence and 
that of his ministers, in having despised too long the murmurs and remon- 
strances of the Castilians. He beheld, with deep concern, a kingdom, the Didst 
valuable of any he possessed, and in which lay the strength ana sinews of his 
power, just; ready to disown his authority, and on the. point of being plunged 
in all the miseries of civil war. But though his presence might have averted 
tms calamity, he could not, at that time, visit Spaitt with out endangering the 
imperial crown, and allowing the drench king full leisure to execute liis ambi- 
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t km «K>hea»es. Tho only point now to be deliberated upon was, whether he 
should attempt to gain the makteouteate by indulgence and concessions, oj 
mimm direetlv to suppress them by force ; and he resolved to make trial 4 
the former, while, at the same time, if that should fail of success, he prepared 
for the latter. ' Tor this purpose he issued circular letter® to all the cities ol 
Castile, exhorting them, in most gentle terms, and with assurances of full 
pardon- to lay down their arms ; he promised such cities as had continued 
SShfd, not to exact from them the subsidy granted in the late cortea, and 
offered the same favour to such as ret urned to their duty ; he engaged that no 
offroe should be conferred for the future upon any hut native Casmians. On 
the other hand, lie wrote to the nobles, exciting them to appear with vigour in 
defence of their own rights, and those of the crown, against the exorlntant 
claims of the commons; he appointed the high admiral, Don Fadrique 
Enriques, and the high constable of Castile, Don Inigo deV&laseo, Iwonpble- 
men of great abilities as well as influence, regents of the kingdom in conjunc- 
tion will) Adrian; and ho gave them full power mid instructions, if the ob- 
stinacy of the maleoontents should render it necessary, to Vindicate the yoyal 
authority by force of arms." 

These concessions, which at the time of his leaving Spain, would have fully 
satisfied the people, came now too late to produce any effect. The junta, 
relying on the unanimity with which the nation submitted to their authority, 
elated withtbe success which hitherto had accompanied all their undertakings, 
and seeing no military force collected to defeat or obstruct their designs, 
aimed at a more thorough reformation of polilieal abuses. They had been em- 
ployed for some time in preparing a remonstrance, containing a largo enume- 
ration, not only of the grievances of which they craved redress, but of such 
new regulations as they thought necessary for iue security of their liberties. 
This remonstrance, which is divided into mauy articles, relating to aid the 
different members of which the constitution was composed, as well as the 
various departments in the administration of government, furnishes us with 
more authentic evidence concerning the intentions of the junta, than can be 
drawn from the testimony of the later Spanish historians, who Hvfcd in times 
when ii became fashionable, and even necessary, to represent the conduct of 
the malecontents in the worst light, and as flowing from the worst motives. 
After a long preamble, concerning the various calamities under which the 
nation groaned, and the. errors and corruption in government to which these 
were to he imputed, they take notice of the exemplary patience wherewith the 
people had endured litem, until seK-proseiTatmu, and the duty which they 
owed to their couutiy, had obliged them to assemble, in order to provide in a 
legal manner for their own safety, and that of the constitution. For this pur- 
pose they demanded that the king would be pleased to return to his Spanish 
dominions and reside there;, as all their former monarch*? had done ; that he 
would not many but with consent of the cortes ; that if lie should be obliged 
at mf time to leave the kingdom, it shall not be lawful to appoint any 
foei^ier to be went ; that the present nomination of cardinal Admn to that 
M 'shall imstanlly be declared void ; that he would not, at his return, bring 
along with him any Flemings or other strangers ; that no foreign troop® 
m my pretence whatever, be introduced into the kingdom ; that none bat 
arrives shall be datable of holding any office or benefice either in church or 
, tot uo foreigner sfenll be naturalized ; that free quarters shall not be 
gTftnted to soldiers, nor to the members of the kind’s household, for any longer 
■ time than, six days, and tliat only when the court is in a progress ; that all the 
toes sJpfeU be reduced to ’the same state they were in at the death of queen 
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Isabella ; that all alienations of, the royal demesnes or revenues since the 
Queen’s death shall be resumed ; that all new offices created since that period 
shall be abolished : that the subsidy granted by the late cartes in Galicia shill 
not be exacted ; that in all future cartes each city shall send one representa- 
tive of the clergy, one of the gentry, and one of the commons, each to he 
elected by his Own order; that the crown shall not influence or direct any city 
with regard to the choice of its repesentativeB ; tkat no member of the ceases 
shall receive an office or pension from the king, either for himself or for any 
of his family, under pain of deaths and confiscation of his goods ; that each city 
or community shall pay a competent salary to its representative for his main- 
tenance during his attendance on the cortes ; that the cortes shall assemble 
once in three years at least, whether summoned by the king or not, and shall 
then inquire into the observation of the articles now agreed upon* and de- 
liberate concerning public affairs ; that the rewards which have been given or 
promised to any of the memberaof the cortes held in Galicia shall be revoked; 
that it shall be declared a capital crime to send gold, silver, or jewels out of 
the kingdom; thSt judges shall have fixed salaries assigned them, and shall 
not receive any share of the fines and forfeitures, of persons condemned by 
them ; that no grant of the goods of persons accused shall be valid, if given 
before sentence was pronounced against them : that all privileges widen the 
nobles have at any time obtained, to the prejudice of the commons, shall be 
revoked ; that the government of cities or towns shall not he put into the hands 
oj noblemen ; that the possessions of the nobility shall be subject to all public 
1 taxes in the same manner as those of the commons • that an inquiry be made 
into the conduct of such as have been entrusted with the management of the 
royal patrimony since the accession of Ferdinand ; and if the king do not 
within thirty da, vs appoint persons properly qualified for that sendee, it shall 
be lawful for the cort es to nominate them ; that indulgences shall not be 
preached or dispersed in the kingdom until t he cause of publishing them be 
examined and approved of by the cortes ; that all the money arising from the 
sde of indulgences shall be faithfully employed in carrying on wax against the 
infidels ; that, such prelates as do not reside m then dioceses six months in the 
year, shall forfeit, their revenues during the time they are absent ; that the 
ecclesiastical judges and their officers shall not exact, greater fees than those 
which are paid in ihe secular courts ; that the present archbishop of Toledo, 
being a foreigner, be compelled to resign that dignity, which shall be conferred 
ujon a Castilian; that the king shall ratify and hold, as good service done to 
him and to the kingdom, all the proceedings of the junta, and pardon any 
irregularities which the cities may have committed from an excess of zeal in 
a good cause ; that he shall promise and swear in the most solemn manner to 
observe all these articles, and ou no occasion attempt either to dude or to 
repeal them ; and that he shall never solicit the pope or any other prelate to 
grant him, a dispensation or absolution from this oath and promise. 1 ® 

, Such were the chief articles presented by the junta to their, sovereign. A3 
tie feudal institutions in the several kingdoms of Europe were originally the 
same, the genius of those governments which arose from them bore a strong 
.resemblance to each other, and tlve regulations which the Castilians attempted 
to establish on this occasion, differ little from those which other nations have 
laboured to procure in their struggles with their monaxclis for liberty. The 
grievances txjmplained of, and the remedies proposed by the English commons 
in their contests with the princes of tlm house of Stuart, particularly resemble 
those upon which the junta now insisted. But the principles of liberty seem 
to nave been better understood at this period by the Castilians than by any 
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other people in Europe; they had acquired more liberal ideas with respect to 
their own rights ana privileges ; they had formed more bold and generous 
sentiments concerning government ; and discovered an extent of political 
knowledge to which the English themselves did not attain until more than a 
century afterwards. 

It is not improbable, however, that the spirit of reformation among the 
Castilians, hitherto unrestrained by authority, and emboldened by success, 
became too impetuous, and prompted the junta to propose innovations which, 
by alarming the other members of the constitution, proved fatal to their cause. 
The nobles, who, instead of obstructing, had favoured or connived at their 
proceedings, while they confined their demands of redress to such grievances 
as had been occasioned by the king’s want of experience, and by the impru- 
dence and rapaciousness of his foreign ministers, were tilled with indignation 
when the junta began to touch the privileges of their order, and plainly saw 
that the measures of the commons tended ao jess to break the power of the 
aristocracy, than to limit the prerogatives of the erowiq The resentment 
which they had conceived on account of Adrian’s promotion to the regency 
abated considerably upon the emperor’s raising the eons! able and admiral to 
joint power with him in that office; and as their pride and dignity were less 
hurt by suffering the prince to possess an extensive prerogative, than by ad- 
mitting Ihd high pretensions of the people, they determined to give their 
sovereign the assistance which lie had demanded of them, and began to as- 
semble their vassals for that purpose. 

The junta, meanwhile, expected with impatience the emperor’s answer to 
their remonstrance, which they had appointed some of their number to present. 
The members entrusted with this commission set out immediately for Ger- 
many: but having received at different places certain intelligence from court 
that they could not venture to appear there without, endangering t heir lives, 
they stopped short in their jouruey, and acquainted (he junta of tin* informa- 
tion which had been given them" 11 This excited such violent passions is 
transported the whole party bejoud all bounds of prudence or of moderation. 
That a king of , Castile should deny his subjects access into lus presence, or 
refuse to listen to their humble petitions, was represented as mi act of tyranny 
so unprecedented and intolerable, that nothing now remained but with ams 
in their hands to drive away that, ravenous band of foreigners which encom- 
passed _ the throne, who, alter having devoured the wealth of the kingdom, 
found it necessary to prevent the cries of au injured people from reaching 
the ears of their sovereign. Many insisted warmly on approving a mot on 
which had- formerly been made, for depriving Charles, during 1 he life of bis 
mother, of the regal titles and authority which had been too rashly eonfeiwd 
upon him, from a false supposition of her total inability for goyernmcit. 
Some proposed to' provide a proper person to assist her in the administration 
of public affairs, by marrying the queen to the prince of Calabria, the heir 
of tlie Ara| *onese kings of Naples, who had been detained in prison since t.io 
time that Ferdinand had dispossessed his ancestors of their crow n. All agreed 
•'hat, as the hopes of obtaining redress anil security merely by presenting 
their requests to their sovereign, hail kept them too long in a state of inac- 
tion, and prevented them from taking advantage of the unanimity with which 
tlie nation declared in their favour, it was now necessary to collect their wlioo 
force, and to exert themselves with vigour, in opposing this fatal combim- 
tion of the king and the nobility against their liberties. 1 - 

They soon took the field with twenty thousand men. Yiolent disputes 
arose, concerning the command of this army. Padilla, the darling of th* 
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people end soldiers, was the only person whom they thought worthyof this 
honour. But Bon Pedro de Giron, the eldest son of the Conde de Uruena, a 
young nobleman of the first order, having lately joined the commons out of 
private resentment against the emperor, the respect due to his birth, together 
with a secret desire of disappointing Padilla, of whose popularity many 
members of the junta had become jealous, procured him the office of general ; 
though he soon gave them a fatal proof that he possessed neither the ex- 
perience, the abilities, nor the steadiness which that important station 
required. 

The regents, meanwhile, appointed Rioscco as the place of rendezvous for 
their troops, which, though far inferior to those of the commons in number, 
excelled them greatly in discipline and in valour. They had drawn a con- 
siderable body of regular and veteran infantry out of Navarre. Their cavalry, 
which formed the chief strength of their army, consisted mostly of gentlemen 
accustomed to the military life, and animated with the martial spirit peculiar 
to their order in that age. The infantry of the junta was formed entirely of 
citizens and mechanics, little acquainted with the use of arms. The small 
body of cavalry which they had been able to raise was composed of persons of 
i^uohle birth, and perfect strangers to the service into which they entered. 

of tli-' generals differed no less than that of their troops. The 
royalism Were commanded by the Conde de Haro, the constable’s eldest son, 
;m officer ol greet experience and of distinguished abilities. 

Giron marched vynn his army directly to iliosgpo, aqd, seizing the villages 
and passes around it, hoped that the royalists would he obliged either to sur- 
render lor want of pro visions, or to fight with disadvantage before all their 
troops were assembled. But lie had not the abilities, nor his troops the pa- 
tience and 'discipline, necessary for the execution of such a scheme. The 
CWl< do * ' ',ro found little d fficulty in conductmg a considerable reinforce- 
i-.it uf through JL hi-* posts iniu the town ■ and Giron, despairing of being able 
to reduce it, ad meed suddenly to Villapanda, a place belonging to the 
constable, in which the enemy had their chief magazine of provisions. By 
1 his ill-judged motion he left Tordcsillas open to the royalists, whom the 
Conde de Haro led thither in the night with the utmost secrecy and despatch; 
and attacking the; town in which Giron had left no other garrison than a 
regiment of priests raised by the bishop of Zamora, he, by break of day, forced 
Ins way into it, after a desperate resistance, became master of tbe queen’s 
person, took prisoners many members of the junta, and recovered the great 
seal, with the other ensigns of government. 

By this fatal blow the junta lost all the reputation and authority which 
they had derived from seeming to act by the queen’s commands ; such of the 
nobles as had hitherto been wavering or undetermined in their choice, now 
joined the regents, with all their forces; and a universal consternation seized 
the partisans of the commons. This was much increased bv the suspicions 
they began to entertain of Giron, whom they loudly accused of having betrayed 
Tordcsillas to the enemy ; and though that charge seems to have been dcs^ 
titute of foundation, tbe success of the royalists being owing to Giron’s 
ill-conduct rather than to his treachery, he so entirely lost^ credit with his 
party that he resigned his commission, and retired to one of his castles. 19 > 

Such members of the junta as had escaped the enemy’s hands at Tordesillas 
fled to Valladolid ; and as it would have required long time to supply the 
places of those who were prisoners by a new election, they made choice 
among themselves of a small number of persons, to whom they committed 
the supreme direction of affairs. Their army, which grew stronger every day 
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tef the arrival of troopsfrom different parts of the Jringdom, mpched like- 
to Valladolid and Padilla feeing appointed cxnamanaer-m-cliiefi tie 
iprits of the soldiery revived, and the whole party, forgetting the late mis- 
fortune, continued to express the same ardent zeal for 4 the liberties of their 
country, and the same implacable animosity against their oppressors. 

What they stood most in need of was money to pay their troops. A groetot 
part of the current com had been carried out of the Kingdom by the Flemings : 
flic stated taxes levied in times of peace were inconsiderable ; commerce of 
every Irind being interrupted by the war, the sum which it yielded decreased 
daily ; and the Junta were afraid of disgusting the people by burdening them 
with new impositions, to which, in that ago, they were little accustomed. 
But from this difficulty they were extricated by Donna Mana Pacheco, 
Padilla’s wife, a woman of noble birth, of great abilities, of boundless ambi- 
tion, and animated with the most ardent zeal in support of the cause of the 
junta. She, with a boldness superior to those superstitious fears which often 
influence her sexjwoposed to seize all the rich and magnificent ornaments in 
tile cathedral of Toledo - but lest that action, by its appearance of impiety, 
might offend the people, she and her retinue marched to the church m 
solemn procession, in mourning habits, with tears in their eyes, beating 
their breasts, and, falling on their knees, implored the pardon of the saints 
whose shrines she was about to violate. By this artifice, which screened her 
from the imputation of sacrilege, and persuaded the people that necessity and 
zeal for a good cause had const rained her, though with reluctance, to venture 
upon this action, she stripped the cathedral of whatever was valuable, and 
procured a considerable sum of money for the junta . 11 The regents, no less 
at a loss how to maintain their troops, the revenues of the crown having 
either been dissipated by tbc Flemings or seized by the commons, were 
obliged to take the queen’s jewels, together with the plate belonging to the 
nobility, and apply them to tliat, purpose j and when those failed, they ob- 
tained a small sum by wav of loan from the king of Portugal . 16 

The nobility discovered groat unwillingness to proceed to extremities with 
the junta. They were animated with no less hatred than the commons 
against the Flemings ; they approved much of several articles in the remon- 
strance ; they thought the juncture favourable, not ouly for redressing past 
grievances, but for rendering the constitution more perfect and secure by 
new regulations ; they were afraid that while the + wo orders, of which the 
legislature was composed, wasted each other’s sticngth by mutual hostilities, 
the crown would rise to power on the ruin or weakness ol both, and encroacn 
no less on tbc independence of the nobles than on the privileges of the 
commons. To this disposition were owing the frequent overtures of peace 
which the regents made to the junta, and the continual negotiations they 
carried cm during the progress of their military operations. Nor were the 
terms which they offered unreasonable; for, on conculiou that the junta would 
pass from a few articles most subversive of the royal authority, or incon- 
sistent with the rights of the nobility, .they engaged to procure the emperor’s 
consent to then* other demands, which, if he, through the influence of evil 
counsellors, should refuse, several of the nobles promised to join with the 
commons in their endeavours to extort it . 16 Such divisions, however, pre- 
vailed among themembers of the junta, as prevented their delioerating calmly, 
or judging with prudence. Some of the cities which had just -entered into 
tim con&deracy were tiled with that mean jealousy find distrust of each other, 
which rivalship in commerce or in grandeur is apt to inspire; the constable. 
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by bis influence and promises, bad prevailed on ike inhabitants of Burgos 
to abandon the* junta, and other nobiemen bad shaken the fidelity of Beam of 
the lesser dries; no person bad arisen among the commons of Bueb finperiot 
abilities or elevation of mind as to acquire the direction of thek amors ; 
Padilla* their general, was & man of popular dualities, but distrusted for 
that reason by those of highest rank too adhered to the junta ; tbe conduct 
of Giron, led th© people to view with suspicion every per am of noble birth 
who joined their party ; so that the strongest marks of irresolution, mutual 
distrust, and mediocrity of genius, appeared in all their proceedings at this 
time. After many consultations held concerning the terms proposed bythe 
regents, they suffered themselves to be so carried away by resentment attest 
tbo nobility, that, rejecting all thoughts of accommodation, they threatened 
to strip them of the crown lands, which they or their ancestors had usurped, 
and to re- annex these to the royal domain. Upon this preposterous scheme, 
which would at once have annihilated all the liberties for which they baa, 
been struggling, by rendering the kings of Castile absolute and independent 
of their subjects, iHey were so intent, that they now exclaimed with least 
vehemence against the exactions of the foreign ministers, than against the 
exorbitant power and wealth of the nobles, and seemed to hope that they 
might make jieaee with Charles, by offering to enrich him with their spoils. 

The success which Padilla had met with in several small rencontres, and 
in reducing some inconsiderable towns, helped to precipitate the members of 
the juuta into this measure, idling them witli such confidence in the valour 
of their troops, that they hoped for an easy victoryover the royalists. Padilla, 
that his army might not remain inactive while flashed with good fortune, laid 
siege to Torrelobaton, a place of greater strength and importance than any 
that lie had hitherto ventured to attack, and which was defended by a Suf- 
ficient garrison; and though the besieged made a desperate resistance, and the 
admiral attempted to relieve 1 heir), l>e took the town by storm [1521], and 
gave it up to be plundered by his soldiers. If lie had marched instantly 
with his victorious array to Tordesillas, the head-quarters of the royalists, he 
could hardly have failed of making an effectual impression on their troops, 
whom he, would have found in astonishment at the briskness of his opera- 
tions, and far from being of sufficient strength to give him battle. But the 
fickleness and imprudence of the junta prevented Ills taking this step. In- 
capable, like all popular associations, either of carrying on war or of making 
peace, they listened again to overtures of accommodation, and even agreed 
to a short suspension of arms. This negotiation terminated in nothing: but 
while it was carrying on, many of Padilla's soldiers, unacquainted with the 
restraints of discipline, went off with the booty which they had got' at Toit©-- 
lobaton • and others, wearied out by the unusual length of the campaign, 
deserted. 17 The constable, too, had leisure to assemble his forces at Burgos, 
and t o prepare everything for taking the field ; and as soon as the trace ex- 
pired, he effected a junction with the Conde de Haro, in spite of all Padilla's 
dforts to prevent it. They advanoed immediately founds Torrelobaton ; and - 
Padilla, finding the number of his troops so diminished that he durst not ** 
nsk a battle, attempted to retreat to Toro, which if he could have accom- 
plished, the invasion of Navarre at that juncture by the Trench, and the 
necessity which the regents must have been under of detaching men to that 
kmgdom, might have saved him from danger. But Harp, sensible how 
ratal the oonsequenccs would be of suffering lain to escape, marched with such 
rapidity at the head of his cavalry, that he came up with him near Villalar, 
and, without waiting for his infantry, advanced to the attack. Padilla's 
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army, fatigued and disheartened by their precipitate retreat, which they 
, $0ula not distinguish from a flight, happened at that time to bo passing 
oyer a ploughed field, on which such a violent rain had fallen, that the sol- 
diers sunk almost to the knees at every step, and remained exposed to the lire 
of some field-pieces which the royalists had brought along With them. All 
these circumstances so disconcerted and intimidated raw soldiers, that, 
without facing the enemy, or making any resistance, they fled in the utmost 
confusion. Padilla exerted himself with extraordinary courage and activity 
in order to rally them, though in vain, fear rendering them deaf both to his 
threats and entreaties ; upon which, finding matters irretrievable, .and re- 
solving not to survive the disgrace of that, day and the ruin of his party, he 
rushed into the thickest of the enemy, but being wounded and dismounted, he 
was taken prisoner. His principal officers shared the same fate ; the common 
soldiers were allowed to depart unhurt,, the nobles being too generous to kill 
men who threw down their arms. 1 * 

The resentment of liis enemies did not suffer Padilla to linger long in ex- 
pectation of what should befall him. Next day he was condemned to lose 
his head, though without any regular trial, the notoriety of the crime being 
supposed sufficient to supersede the formality of a legal process. He was 
led instantly to execution, together with Don John Bravo, and Don Francis 
Maldonada, the former commander of the Scgovians, and the latter of the 
troops of Salamanca. Padilla viewed the approach of death with calm but 
Undaunted fortitude* and when Bravo, his fellow -sufferer, expressed some in- 
dignation at hearing himself proclaimed a traitor, he checked him, by observing, 
‘That yesterday was the time to hare displaced the spirit of gentlemen, this 
day to the with the meekness of Christians.” Being permitted to write to his 
wife, find to the community of Toledo, the place of his nativity, he addressed 
the former with a manly and virtuous tenderness, and the latter with the 
exultation natural to one who considered himself as a martyr for the liberties 
of liis country . 19 After this, he submitted quietly to his fate. Most of the 


18 Sandov. 345, &t\ P, Mart. Ep. 720. Miniana, Contiu. p. 26. Epitome de la Vida 
y Hechos del Etnper. Carlos V. por I). Juan. Anton, de Vera y Zuniga, 4to. Madr. 1627, 
p. 19. 

19 The strain of these letters is so eloquent and high-spirited, that I have translated 
them for the entertainment of iny readers : — 


TUB LETTER OF PON JOHN PADILLA '« O HIS WIFE. 

■ “ Sen on A, — If your grief did not afflict me more than my own death, I should deem 

myself perfectly happy. For the end of life being certain to all men, the Almighty confers 
ft mark of distingundung favour upon that person, for whom he appoints a death such as 
mine, which, though lamented by many, is nevertheless acceptable unto him. It would 
require more time than I now have, to write anything that could afford you consolation. 
That my enemies will not grant ine, nos do I wish to delay the reception of that crown 
which I hone to enjoy. You may bewail your own loss, but not my death, which, being 
so honourable, ought not to be lamented by any. My soul, for nothing else is left to me, 
I bequeath to you. , You will receive it, as the thing in this world which you value most. 
I do not write to my father, Pero Lopez, because I dare not ; for though I have shown 
myself to be his son in daring to lose my life, I have not been the heir of his good fortnne. 
I will not attempt to sa> anything more, that I may not tire the executioner, who waits 
for me; and that I may not excite a suspicion, that, in order to prolong my life, l lengthen 
Opt n»y letter. My servant Sosia, an eye-witness, and to whom! have communicated my 
most secrot thoughts, will inform you of what I cannot now write; and thus X rest, ex- 
pecting the instrument of your grief, and of my deliverance,” 

HIS LETTER TO THE CITY OF TOLEDO. 

*\Ti thee, the crown of Spain, and the light of the whole world, free from the time of 
the mighty Goths; to thee, who, by shedding the blood of Regers, as Wl as thy own 
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Spanish historians, accustomed to ideas of government and of regal power 
very different from those upon which he acted, have been so eager to testify 
their disapprobation of the cause in which be was engaged, that they have 
neglected, or have been afraid to do justice to his virtues, and, by blackening 
his memoir, havo endeavoured to deprive him of that pity which is seldom 
denied to ulustrious sufferers. 

The victory at' Villalar proved as decisive as it was complete. Valladolid, 
the most zealous of all the associated cities, opened its gates immediately to 
the conquerors, and being treated with great clemency by the regents, Medina 
del Carapo, Segovia, and many other towns, followed its example. This > 
sudden dissolution of a confederacy, formed not upon slight disgusts., qt 
upon trifling motives, into which the. whole body of the people had entered, 
and which had been allowed time to acquire a considerable degree of order 
and consistence by establishing a regular plan of government, is the strongest 
proof either of the inability of it s leaders, or of some secret discord reigning 
among its members. Though part of that army by which they had been sub- 
dued wfis obliged, a few days after the battle, to march towards Navarre, in 
order to check the progress of the French in that kingdom, nothing could 
prevail on the dejected commons of Castile to take arms again, and to em- 
brace such a favourable opportunity of acquiring those rights and jmvilcges, 
for which they had appeared so zealous. The city of Toledo alone, animated 
by Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla’s widow', who, instead of bewailing her 
husband with a womanish sorrow, prepared to revenge his death, and to pro- 
secute that, cause in defence of which he had suffered, must be excepted. 
Kespect for her sex, or admiration for her courage and abilities, as well as 
sympathy with her misfortunes, and veneration lor the memory of her hus- 
band, secured her the same ascendant over the people which he had pos- 
sessed. The prudence and vigour with which she acted, justified that con- 
fidence they placed in her. She wrote; to the French general in Navarre, 
encouraging him to invade Castile by the offer of ) powerful _ assistance. She 
endeavoured, by her letters and emissaries, to revive the spirit and hopes of 
the other cities. She raised soldiers, and exacted a great sum from the clergy 
belonging to the cathedral, in order to defray the expense of keeping them on 
foot/- 0 ' She employed every artifice that could interest or inflame the popu- 
lace. For this purpose she ordered crucifixes to be used by her troops instead 
of colours, as if they had been at war with the infidels and enemies of religion: 
she marched through the streets of Toledo with her son, a young child, clad 
in deep mourning^ seated on a mule, having a standard carried before him, 
representing the manner of his lather’s execution /- 1 By all these means she 

olood, hast, recovered liberty for thyself and tby neighbouring cities, thy legitimate sor., 
Juan de Padilla, gives information, how by the blood of his body thy ancient victories are 
to be refreshed. If fate hath not permitted my actions to be placed among your suc- 
cessful and celebrated exploits, the fault hath been in my ill fortune, not in my good will. 
This I request of thee, as of a mother, to accept, since God hath given roe nothing more 
to lose for thy sake than that which I am now to relinquish. 1 am more solicitous about 
tby good opinion than about ray own life. The shif tings of fortune, which never stand 
etui, are many. But this I see with infinite consolation, that I f the least of thy children, 
suffer death for thee; and that thou hast nursed at thy breasts such as may take ven- 
geance for my wrongs. Many tongues will relate the manner of my death, of which I am 
still ignorant^ though I know it to be near. My end will testify what was my desire. 

My soul 1 recommend to thee, as to the patroness of Christianity. Of my body I -say 
nothing,, for it is not mine. 1 can write nothing more, for’ at this very moment I reel the 
knife at my throat, with greater dread of tby displeasure, than apprehension of my own 
oain.” — Sandov. Hist. veil. p. 478. 

Martin 727 21 Sandov. 375. 
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kjespi the minds of the people in snob, perpetual agitation as prevented tlieir 
passions' from subsiding, and rendered them insensible of the dangers to 
which they were exposed, by standing alone, in opposition to the royal an* 
, tieattty. While tbe army was employed in Navarre, theregents were unable 
to attempt tbe redaction ol‘ Toledo by force ; and all their endeavours, either 
to diminish Donna Maria’s credit with the people, or to gain her by large 
promises and the solicitations of her brother, the Marquis de Mondeiar, 
proved ineffectual. Upon the expulsion of the Trench out of Navarre, part 
of the army returned into Castile, and invested Toledo. Even this made no 
impression on the intrepid and obstinate courage of Donna Maria. She de- 
fended the town with vigour ; her troops, in several sallies, beat the royalists ; 
, amf no progress was made towards reducing the place, until the clergy, 
whom she had highly offended by invading their property, ceased to support 
her. As soon as they received information of the death of William de Croy, 
archbishop of Toledo, whose possession of that see was their chief grievance, 
and that the emperor had named a CaKstilian to succeed him, they openly 
toned against her, and persuaded the people that she had acquired such in- 
fluence over them by the force of enchantments ; that she was assisted by a 
familiar demon, which attended her in the form of a negro maid • and that by 
its suggestions she regulated everv part of her conduct.” The credulous 
multitude, whom their impatience of a long blockade, and despair of obtaining 
succours cither from the cities formerly in confederacy with them, or from the 
French, rendered desirous of peace, took arms against her, and, driving her 
out of the city, surrendered it to the royalists. She retired to the citadel, 
which she defended with amazing fortitude four months longer; and, when 
reduced to the last extremities, she made her escape in disguise, and fled to 
Portugal, where she had many relations, 2 * 

Upon her flight, the citadel surrendered. Tranquillity was re-established 
in Castile ; and this bold attempt of the commons, like all unsuccessful insur- 
rections, contributed to continn and extend the power of. the crown, which 
it was intended to moderate and abridge. The cortes still continued to make 
a part of the Castilian constitution, and was summoned to meet whenever the 
king stood in need of money ; but. instead of adhering to their ancient and 
cautious form of examining and redressing public grievances, before they pro- 
ceeded to grant any supply, the more courtly custom of voting a donative 
in the first place was introduced, and the sovereign having obtained all that 
lie wanted, never allowed them to enter into any inquiry, or to attempt any 
reformation injurious to his authority. The privileges which the cities had 
enjoyed were gradually circumscribed or abolished; their commerce began 
from this period to decline ; and becoming less w ealthy and less populous, they 
lost that power and influence which they had acquired in the cortes. 

While Castile was exposed to the calamities of civil war, the kingdom of 
Valencia was tom by intestine commotions still more violent. The association 
which had been formed in the city of Valencia in the yeaT cnc thousand five 
hundred and twenty, and which was distinguished by the name of the Ger- 
manada, continued to subsist after the emperor’s departure from Spain. The 
members of it, upon pretext of defending the coasts against the descents of 
the corsairs of Barbary, and under sanction of that permission, which Charles 
had rashly granted them, refused to lay down their arms. But as the grievances 
which to Valencias® aimed at redressing proceeded from the arrogance and 
exactions of the nobility, rather than from any unwarrantable exercise of the 
royal prerogative, their resentment turned chiefly against the former. As 
soon as toy w era allowed to use of arms, and became conscious of their 
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own strength, they grew impatient to take vengeance of their oppressor*. 
They drove the nobles out of most of the cities, plundered their houses, 
wasted their lands, mid assaulted their castles. They then proceeded to elect 
thirteen persons, one from each company of tradesmen established at Valencia, 
and committed the administration of government to them, under pretext that 
they would reform the laws, establish ope uniform mode of dispensing justice, 
without partiality or regard to the distinction of ranks, and thus restore men 
to some degree <5 their original equality. 

The nobles were obliged to take arms in self-defence. Hostilities began, 
and were carried out with all the rancour with which resentment at oppression 
inspired the one party, and the idea of insulted dignity animated the other. 
As no person of honourable birth or of liberal education joined the Germanada, 
the councils as well as troops of the confederacy were conducted by low 
mechanics, who acquired the confidence of an enraged multitude chiefly by 
the fierceness of their zeal and the extravagance of their proceedings. Among 
such men, the laws introduced m civilized nations, in order to restrain or 
moderate the v ioler.ee of war, were unknown or despised ; and they ran into 
the wildest excesses of cruelty and outrage. 

The emperor, occupied with suppressing the insurrection in Castile, which 
more immediately threatened the subversion of his power and prerogative, 
was unable to give much attention to the tumults in Valencia, and left the 
nobility of that kingdom to fight their own battles. His viceroy, the Conde 
de Melito, had the supreme command of the forces which the nobles raised 
among the vassals. The Germanada carried on the war during the years one 
thousand five huudred and twenty and tweuty-oftc. with a* more persevering 
courage than could have been expected from a body so tumultuary under the 
conduct of such leaders. They defeated the nobility in several actions, which, 
though not considerable, were extremely sharp. They repulsed them in their 
attempts to reduce different towns. But the nobles, by their superior skill in 
war, and at the head of troops more accustomed to service, gained the ad- 
vantage iu most of the rencounters: At length they were joined by a body 
of Castilian cavalry, which the regents despatched towards Valencia, soon 
after their victory over Padilla at v jllalar, and by tlieir assistance the Va- 
iencian nobles acquired such superiority that they entirely broke and ruined 
the Germanada. The leaders of the party were put to death, almost without 
any formality of legal trial, and suffered such cruel punishments as the sense 
of recent injuries prompted their adversaries to inflict. The government of 
Valencia was re established in its nueient form. 24 ; 

In Aragon, violent symptoms of the same spirit of disaffection and sedition 
which reigned in the other kingdoms of Spain, began to appear ; but by the 
prudent conduct of the viceroy, Don John de Lunusa, they were so far com- 
posed as to prevent their breaking out into any open insurrection. But, in 
the island of Majorca, annexed to the crown of Aragon, the same causes 
which had excited the commotions in Valencia, produced effects no less 
violent. The people, impatient of the hardships which they 'had endured 
under the rigid jurisdiction of the nobility, took arms in a tumultuary manner 
[1521]; deposed their viceroy ; drove him out of the island ; and massacred 
every gentleman who was so unfortunate as to fall into their hands. The 
obstinacy with which the people of Majorca persisted in their rebellion, was 
equal to the rage with which they began it. Many and vigorous efforts were 
requisite in order to reduce them to obedience: and tranquillity wwsre- 

24 Argensok, Annates de Aragon, ch. 75, 90, 99, 1 18, Say as, Annales de Aragon, 
ch. 5, 12, &c. P. Mart. Ep. lib. sxsai. et xxriv. passim. Ferrer. Hist. d’Espagne, riSs. 
pp. 542, 564, &c. 
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established in every part of Spain, before the Majorcans could be brought to 
submit to their sovereign . 115 

While the spirit of disaffection was so general among the Spaniards, and so 
many causes concurred in precipitating them into such violent measures, in 
order to obtain the redress of their ‘grievances, it may appear strange, that 
the malccontents in the different kingdoms should nave carried on their 
operations without any mutual concert, or even any intercourse with each 
otheri By uniting their councils and arms, they might have acted both with 
greater force and with more effect. The appearance of a national confederacy 
Would have rendered it no less respectable among the people than formidable 
to the crown ; and the emperor, unable to resist such a combination, must 
have complied with any terms which the members of it should have thought 
fit to prescribe. Many things, however, prevented the Spaniards from forming 
themselves into one body, and pursuing common measures. The people of 
the different kingdoms in Spain, though they were become the subjects of the 
same sovereign, retained in full force their national antipathy to each other. 
The remembrance of their ancient rivalship and hoslibUc^was still lively, and 
the sense of reciprocal injuries so strong as to prev cut them from actiug with 
, confidence and concert. Each nation chose rather to depend on its own efforts, 
and to maintain the struggle alone, than to implore line lud of neighbours 
whom they distrusted and hated. At the same time, the forms of government 
in the several kingdoms of Spain were so different, and the grievances of winch 
they complained, as well as the alterations and amendments in policy which 
they attempted to introduce, so various, that it was not easy to bring them to 
unite in any common plan. To this disunion Charles was indebted fertile pre- 
servation of the Spanish crowns ; and while each of the kingdoms followed 
separate measures, they were all obliged at last to conform to the will of their 
sovereign. 

The arrival of the emperor in Spain filled Ins subjects who had been in 
arms against him with deep apprehensions, from which he soon delivered 
them by an act of clemency, no less prudent than generous. After a re- 
bellion so general, scarcely twenty persons, among so many criminals ob- 
noxious to the law, had been punished capitally in Castile. Though strongly 
solicited by his comical, Charles refused to shed any more bloed by the hands 
of the executioner ; and published a general pardon, extending to all crimes 
committed since the commencement of the insurrections, from which only 
fourscore persons were excepted. Even those he seems to have mimed, lather 
with an intention to intimidate others, than from any inclination to seize them ; 
for when an officious courtier offered to inform him where one of the most 
considerable among them was concealed, lie avoided it by a good-natured 
pleasantry : “ Go,” says he, “ I have now no reason to be afraid of that man, 
but he has some cause to keep at a distance from me ; and you would be 
better employed in telling him that I am here, than iu acquainting me with 
the place of his retreat.” 2 ® By this appearance of magnanimity, as well as by 
his care to avoid everything widen had disgusted the Castilians during lus 
former residence among them ■ by bis address in assuming their manners, in 
speaking their language, ana in complying with all their humours and 
customs, he acquired an ascendant over them which hardly any of their native 
monarchy had ever attained, and brohght them to support him in all his en- 
terprises with a zeal and valour to winch he owed much of his success and 
grandeur . 47 

** Argensola, Annales de Aragon, ch. 113. Ferrer. Hist. viii. p. 542. Sayas, Annates 
de Aragon, eh 7, 11, 14, 76, 81. Ferreras, Hist, d’Espagne, viii. 579, &c., 609. 

*® Sandov. 877, &c. Vida del Emper. Carlos, por Don Juan Anton, de Vera y Zuniga, 
p, 80. 37 Ulloa, Vita de C^V. n. 85 
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About the time that Charles landed in Spain, Adrian set out for Italy to 
take possession of his new dignity. But though the Homan people longecf ex- 
tremely for his arrival, they could not on his first appearance conceal their 
surprise and disappointment. After being accustomed to the princely magni- , 
licence of Julius, and the elegant splendour of Leo, they beheld, with contempt 
an old man of an humble deportment, of austere manner's, an enemy to pomp, 
destitute of taste in the arts, and unadorned with any of the external accom- 
plishments which the vulgar expect in those raised to eminent stations. 28 
Nor did his political views and maxims seem less strange and astonishing to 
the pontifical ministers. He acknowledged and bewailed the corruptions 
which abounded in the church, as well as m the court of Home, and prepared 
to reform both; he discovered no intention of aggrandizing his family; he 
even scrupled at retaining such territories as some of his predecessors had 
acquired by violence or fraud, rather than by any legal title, and for that reason 
he invested Francesco Maria de Ho vere auewiu the duchv of Urbino, of which 
Leo had stripped him, and surrendered to the duke of Ferrara several places 
wrested from him by the church. 29 To men little habituated to see princes 
regulate their conduct by the maxims of morality and the principles of justice, 
these actions of the new pope appeared incontestable proofs of his weakness 
or inexperience. Adrian, who was a perfect stranger to the complex and in- 
tricate system of Italian politics, and who could place no confidence in persons 
whose subtle refinements in business suited so ill with the natural simplicity 
and candour of his own character, being often embarrassed and irresolute in 
his deliberations, the opinion of his incapacity tidily increased, until both his 
person and government became objects of ridicule among his subjects. 30 

Adrian, though devoted to the emperor, endeavoured to assume the impar- 
tiality which became the common father of Christendom, and laboured to re- 
concile the contending princes, in order that Ihev might unite in a league 
against Solyman, whose conquest of HI 1 odes rendered him more formidable 
than ever to Europe. 31 But this was an undertaking far beyond his abilities. 
To examine such a variety of pretensions ; to adjust such a number of inter- 
fering interests ; to extinguish the passions which ambition, emulation, and 
mutual injuries had kindled ; to bnng so many hostile powers to pursue the 
same scheme with unanimity and vigour, required not only uprightness of 
intention, but great superiority both of understanding and address. 

The Italian states were no less desirous of peace than the pope. The im- 
perial army under Colonua was still kept on foot ; but as the emperor’s re- 
venues in Spain, in Naples, and in the Low Countries, were either exhausted 
or applied to some other purpose, it depended entirely for pay and sub- 
sistence on the Italians. A great part of it was quartered in the ecclesiastical 
state, and monthly contributions was levied upon the Florentines, the Mi- 
lanese, the Genoese, and Lucchcsc, by the viceroy of Naples ; and though all 
exclaimed against such oppression, and w r erc impatient to be delivered from 
it, the dread of worse consequences from the rage of the army, or the resent- 
ment of the emperor, obliged them to submit. 32 

[1523.] So much regard, however, was paid to the pope’s exhortations, and 
to a bull which he issued, requiring all Christian princes to consent to a truce 
frr three years, that the imperial, the French, and English ambassadors at 
Home, were empowered by their respective courts to treat of that matter; but 
while they wasted their time in fruitless negotiations, their masters continued 

“ Guic. lib. xv. 233. Jovii Vita Adriani, 117. Bcllefor. Epistr. das Princ. 8. 

28 Guic. lib. xv. p. 240. 

88 Joy. Vita Adr. 118. P. Mart. Ep. 774. Ruscelli. Lettere de* Princ. vol. i. pp. 87, 
9G, 101. 31 Belief or. Epistr. p. 86. 82 Guic. lib. xv. p. 238. 
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their preparations for war. . The Venetians, who had Mtteto adhered with 
great fenneas to their a3 fiance with Francis, being now convinced that his 
aihirs in Italy were in a desperate situation, entered into league against 
him with the_ein|)eror ; to which Adrian, at the instigation of Mseountryman 
and friend, Osaries ife Lannoy, viceroy of Kaples, whopersuaded him that 
the only ohataeles to peace arose from the ambition ot the French king, 
soon alter acceded. The other Italian states followed their example • am 
Francis was left without a single ally to resist the efforts of so many enemies 
whose armies threatened* ana whose territories encompassed, Ms dominions 
cm everv side.** 

The dread of this powerful confederacy, it weis thought, would have obliged 
Francis to keep wholly on the defensive, or at least have prevented ids 
entertaining any thoughts of marching into Italy. But it was the character 
of that prince, too apt to become remiss and even negligent on ordinary oc- 
casions, to rouse at the approach of danger, and not only to encounter it 
with spirit and intrepidity, qualities which never forsook him, but to provide 
against it with diligence and industry Before his enemies were ready to 
execute any of their schemes, Francis had assembled a numerous army. 
His authority over his own subjects was far greater than that which Charles 
or Henry possessed over theirs. They depended on their diets, their eortes, 
and their parliaments, for money, which was usually granted them in small 
sums, very slowly, and with much reluctance. The taxes he could impose 
were more considerable, and levied with greater despatch ; so that on this, as 
well as on other occasions^ lie brought his armies into the held while they 
were only devising ways and menus lor raising theirs Sensible of this ad- 
vantage, Francis hoped to disconcert all the emperor’s schemes, by marching 
in person into the Milanese; and this bold measure, the more formidable 
because unexpected, could scarcely have failed of producing that effect But 
when the vanguard of his army had already reached Lyons, and he himself 
was hastening after it with a second division of his troops, the discovery of a 
domestic conspiracy, which threatened 1 lie ruin of the kingdom, obliged jiim 
to stop short, and to alter Ids measures. 

The author of this dangerous plot was Charles, duke of Bourbon, lord high 
constable, whose noble birth, vast fortune, and high office, raised him to 
be the most powerful .subject in France, as his great tide ids, equally suited 
to the held or the council, and his signal services to the crown, rendered him 
the most illustrious and deserving. The near resemblance between the king 
and him in many of their qualities, both being fund of war, and ambitious to 
excel in manly exercises, as well its their equality in ago, and their proximity 
of bloody ought naturally to have secured to Idle a considerable share in that 
monarch’s favour. But unhappily Louise, the king's mother, had contracted 
a violent aversion to the house oi Bourbon, for no better reason than because 
Anne of Bretagne, the queen of Louis the Twelfth, w ith whom she lived in 
perpetual enmity, had discover'd a peculiar attachment 1o that branch of the 
, royal family; and had taught her son, who was too susceptible of any im- 
pression which his mother gave him, to view all the constable’s actions with 
^ f and. unbecoming jealousy. ILis distinguished merit at the battle of 
’ Mangnano had not been sufficiently rewarded ; lie had been recalled from 
the government of Milan upon very frivolous pretences, and Mid met with 
* d roception, which his prudent conduct in that difficult station did not 
deserve ; the payment of his pensions had been suspended without any good 
cause ; and, during the campaign ot one thousand live hundred and Iwenty- 
0h©» the king, as has already been related, had affronted him in presence 

33 Guie. lib. xv. pp. 241. 246. 
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of the whole array, by giving the comraaawl of the van to the4ak& of Aleneon. 
The constable, at first, bore these indignities with greater moderation than 
could have been expected from a high-spirited prince^ conscious of what' was 
due to bis rank and to bis services. Such a multiplicity of injuries, however, 
exhausted his patience ; and, inspiring him wit h thoughts of revenge, hC re- 
tired from court, and began to hold a secret correspondence with some of the 
emperors ministers. ... 

About that time the duchess of Bourbon happened to die without leaving 
any children. Louise, of a disposition no less amorous than vindictive, and 
stall susceptible of the tender passions at the age of forty-six, began to View 
the constable, a prince as amiable as he was accomplished, with other eyes ; 
and notwithstanding the great disparity of their years, site formed the scheme 
of marrying him. Bourbon ? who might have expected everything to which an 
ambitious mind can aspire tan the doting fondness of a woman who governed 
her son and the kingdom, being incapable either of imitating the oueen in her 
sudden transition from hatred to love, or of dissembling so meanly as to pre- 
tend affection for one who had persecuted him so long with unprovoked 
malice, not only rejected the match, but embittered his refusal by some severe 
raillery on Louise’s person and diameter. She, finding herself not only con- 
temned, but insulted, her disappointed love turned into hatred, and, since she 
could not marry, she resolved to nun Bourbon, 

For this purpose, she consulted v, it h the chancellor I)n Prat, a man who, 
by a base prostitution of great talents and of superior skill in his profession, 
had risen to that high office. By his advice *a lawsuit was commenced 
against the const able, for the whole estate belonging to the house of Bourbon. 
Part of it was claimed in the king’s name, as having fallen to the crown; 
part in that of Louise, as the nearest heir in blood of the deceased duchess. 
Both these claims were equally destitute of any foundation in justice; but 
Louise, by her solicitations and authority, and Du Prat, by employing all 
the artifices and chicanery of law-, prevailed on the judges to order the estate 
to be sequestered. This unjust decision drove the constable to despair, and to 
measures which despau alone could have dictat ed, lie renewed Ins intrigues 
in the imperial court, ami, fiatiering himself that the injuries which lie had 
suffered would justify lus having recourse to any means in order to obtain re- 
venge, he offered to transfer his allegiance from his natural sovereign to the 
emperor, and to assist, him in the conquest of France. Charles, as well as the 
king of England, to whom the secret was communicated, 34 expecting prodi* 
gious advantages from his revolt, were ready to receive him with open arras, 
and spared neither promises nor allurements which might help to confirm him 
in his resolution. The ernperor offered him in marriage liis sister Eleanor, the 
widow of the king of Portugal, wit h an ample portion. He was included as a 
principal in the treaty between Charles and Henry. The counties of Provence 
and Dauphine were to be settled on him, with the title of king. The em- 
peror engaged to enter France by t he Pyrenees, and Henry, supported by the 
Flemings, to invade Picardy ; while twelve thousand Germans, levied at their* 
common charge, were to penetrate into Burgundy, and to act in concert with 
Bourbon, who undertook to raise six thousand men among liis friends and 
vassals in the heart of the kingdom. The execution of tins deep-laid and 
dangerous plot was suspended, until the king should cross the Alps with the 
only army capable of defending his dominions ; and as he was far advanced in 
Ids march for that purpose, France was on the brink of destruction. 3 * ’ 
Happily for that kingdom, a negotiation which had now been carrying on 

M Ttymer’s Feeder, xiii, p. 794, 
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for several mouths, though conducted with the most profound secrecy, and 
communicated only to a few chosen confidants, could not altogether escape 
the observation of the rest of the constable’s numerous retainers, rendered 
more inquisitive by finding that they were distrusted* Two of these gave the 
&i$tg gome intimation of a mysterious correspondence between their master 
md tlie Count do ltceux, a Flemish nobleman of great confidence with the 
emperor. Francis, who could not bring himself to suspect that the first 
prince of the blood would be so base as to betray the kingdom to its enemies, 
immediately repaired to Moulins, where the constable, was in bed, feigning 
, indisposition, that he might not be obliged to accompany the king into Italy, 
and acquainted him of the intelligence which lie had received. Bourbon, with 
great solemnity, and the most imposing affectation of ingenuity and candour, 
asserted his own innocence ; and as his health, he said, was now more con- 
finned, he promised to join the army within a few dajs. Francis, open and 
candid himself, and too apt to be deceived by the appearance of those virtues 
in others, save such credit to what he said, that he refused to arrest him, 
although advised to take that precaution by his wisest counsellors ; and, as if 
the danger had been over, he continued his march towards Lyons. The con- 
stable set out soon after, seemingly with an intention to follow him; but 
turning suddenly to the left he crossed the Rhone, and, after infinite fatigue 
and peril, escaped all the parties which the king, who became sensible too late 
of his own credulity, sent out to intercept him, and reached Italy in safety . 36 

Francis took every possible precaution to prevent the bad effects of the 
irreparable error which be had committed, lie put garrisons in all the places 
of strength in the constable’s territories. He seized all the gentlemen w hom 
he could suspect of being his associates ; • and as lie had not hitherto disco- 
vered the whole extent of the conspirators* schemes, nor knew how far the 
infection had spread among his subjects, he was afraid that his absence might 
encourage them to make some desperate attempt, and for that reason relin- 
quished liis intention of leading his army in person into Italy. 

He did not, however, abandon his design on the .Milanese ; but appointed 
Admiral Bouzuvct to take the supreme command in his stead, and to march 
into that country with an army thirty thousand strong. BomiiveL did not owe 
this preferment to Ins abilities as a general; for of all tV talents requisite to 
form a great commander, he possessed only personal courage, the lowest and 
the most common. But ho was the most accomplished gentleman in the 
French court, of agreeable manners and insinuating address, find a sprightly 
conversation ; and Francis, who lived in gr< at familiarity with his courtiers, 
was so charmed with these qualities, that he hououred him on all occasions 
with the most partial and distinguished marks iff his favour, lie was, besides, 
the implacable enemy of Bourbon ; and as the king hardly knew whom to trust 
-at that juncture, he thought the chief command could be lodged nowhere so 
safely as in his hands. 

Colonna, who was entrusted with the defence of the Milanese, his own con- 
quest, was in no condition to resist such a formidable army. Fie was destitute 
of money sufficient to pay his troops, which were reduced to a small number 
, by sickness or desertion, and had, lor that reason, been obliged to neglect 
every precaution necessary for the security of the country. The only plan 
which lie formed was, to defend the passage of the river Tessin, o against the 
French; and, as if he had forgotten how easily lie himself had disconcerted a 
similar scheme formed by Lautrec, he presumed with great confidence on its 
being, effectual. But, in spite of all his caution, it succeeded no better with 
him than with Lautrec. Bonnivet passed the river without loss, at a ford 

* Mem.de Belhy, p. 64, &c, Pasquhr, BechercheSsk’Ja France, p. 481. 
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which Fad been neglected, and the imperialists retired to Milan, preparing to 
abandon the town as soon as the French should appear before it. By anun- 
accountable negligence which Guicciardini imputes to infatuation,* 7 Bonnivet 
did not advance for three or four days, and lost the opportunity with which 
his good fortune presented him. The citizens recovered from their conster- 
nation ; Colonua, still active at the age of fourscore, and Moronc, whose enmity 
to France rendered him indefatigable, were employed night and day in repair- 
ing the fortifications, in amassing provisions, in collectmg troops from every 
quarter ; find, by the time the French approached, had put the city in a condi- 
tion to stand a* siege. Bonnivct, after some fruitless attempts on the towii, 
which harassed his own troops more than the enemy, was obliged, by the in- 
clemency of the season, to rerire into winter quarters. 

During these transactions Pope Adrian died; an event so much- to the 
satisfaction of the Roman people, whose hatred or contempt of him augmented 
every day, that the night after his decease they adorned the door of his chief 
physician’s house with garlands, adding this inscription, to the deliverer 
qj? his country . 38 The Cardinal de JVledici instantly renewed his pretensions 
to the papal dignity, and entered the conclave with high expectations on his 
own part, and a general opinion of the people, that- they would be successful. 
But though supported by the imperial faction, possessed of great personal 
interest, and capable of all the artifices, refinements, and corruption, which 
reign in those assemblies, the obstinacy and intrigues of his rivals protracted 
the conclave to the unusual length of fifty days, ^he address and perse- 
verance of the cardinal at last surmounted every Obstacle. He was raised to 
the head of the church, and assumed the government of it by the name of 
Clement VI 1. The choice was universally approved of. High expectations 
were conceived of a pope, whoso great, talent s and long experience in busi- 
ness seemed to qualify him no less for defending the spiritual interests of 
the church, exposed to imminent danger by the progress of Luther’s opinions, 
than for conducting its political operations with the prudence requisite at 
such a difficult juncture ; and who, besides these advantages, rendered the 
ecclesiastical state more respectable, by having in his hands the government 
of Florence, together with the wealth ot the family of Medici. 39 

Cardinal Wolsey, not disheartened by the disappointment of his ambitious 
views -at the former elect ion, had entertained more sanguine hopes of success 
on this occasion. Henry wrote to the emperor reminding him of his engage- 
ments to second the pretensions of his minister. Wolsey bestirred himself 
with activity suitable to the importance of the prize for which he contended, 
and lristrucl ed his agents at Rome to spare neither promises nor bribes in 
order to gain his end. But Charles had either amused him* with vain hopes 
which he never intended to gratify, or he judged it impolitic to oppose a can- 
didate who had such a prospect of succeeding as Medici ; or, perhaps, the 
cardinals durst not venture to- provoke the people of Rome, while their indig- 
nation against Adrian’s memory was still fresh, by placing another ultra- 
montane on the papal throne. Wolsey, after all his expectations and endea^' 
vours, had the mortification to see a pope elected of such an age, and of so 
vigorous a constitution, that he could not derive much comfort to lumself 
from the chance, of surviving him. This second proof fully convinced Wolsey 
of the emperor’s insincerity, and it excited in him all the resentment which a' 
haughty mind feels on being at once disappointed and deceived; and though 
Clement endeavoured to soothe his vindictive nature by granting him a com- 
mission to be legate in England during life, with such ample powers as 
vested m, him almost the whole papal jurisdiction in that kingefom, the injury 
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he had now received' made suck an impression as entirely dissolved the tie 
which had united Vim to Charles, and from that moment he meditated re- 
venge. It was necessary, however, to conceal bis intention from his master, 
and to suspend the execution of it, until, by a dexterous improvement of the 
incidents which might occur, he should be able gradually to 'alienate the king’s 
affections from the emperor. For this rcasonlic was so far from expressing 
any uneasiness on account of the repulse which he had met with, that he 
abounded on every occasion, private as well as public, in declarations of his 
high satisfaction with Clement’s promotion. 40 

Henry had, during the campaign, fulfilled with great sincerity whatever 
he was bound to perform by the league against, France, though more slowly 
than he could have wished. His thoughtless profusion, and total neglect of 
economy, reduced him often to great straits for money. The operations of 
war were now carried on in Europe in a manner very (hfeent from that 
which had long prevailed. Instead of armies suddenly assembled, which under 
distinct chieftains followed their prince into t he field for, a short apace, and 
served at their own cost, troops were now levied at great charge, and re- 
ceived regularly considerable pay. Instead of impatience on both sides to 
bring every quarrel to the issue of a battle, which commonly decided the fate 
of open countries, and allowed the barons, together with their vassals, to 
return to their ordinary occupations, towns were fort iiicd with great art, mid 
defended with much obstinacy; war, from a very simple, became a very in- 
tricate science; and campaigns grew, of course, to be. more tedious and leas 
decisive. The expense which these alterations in the military system neces- 
sarily created, appeared intolerable to nations hitherto unaccustomed to the 
burden of heavy taxes. Hence proceeded the frugal and even parsimonious 
spirit of the English parliaments in that age, which Henry, with all his au- 
thority, was seldom able to overcome. The commons having refused at this 
time to grant him the supplies which he demanded, he had recourse to the 
ample and almost unlimited prerogative which the kings of England then 
possessed, and, by a violent and unusual exertion of it, raised the money lie 
wanted. This, however, wasted so much time, that it was late in the season 
before his army, under the duke of Suffolk, could take the livid. Being joined 
by a considerable body of Flemings, Suffolk marched into Picardy; and 
Francis, from his extravagant, eagerness to recover the Milanese, having left 
that, frontier almost unguarded, lie penetrated as far as the banks of the river. 
Oyse, within eleven leagues of Paris, filling that capital with consternation. 
But the arrival of some troops detached by the king, who was still at Lyons ; 
the active gallantry of the French officers, who allowed the allies no respite 
night or day; the rigour of a most unnatural season, together with scarcity 
Of provisions, compelled Suffolk to retire; and La Tramouille, who com- 
manded in those parts, had the glory not only of having checked the pro- 
gress of a formidable array with a handful of men, but of driving them with 
ignominy out of the French territories. 41 

The emperor’s attempts upon Burgundy and Guienne were not more for- 
tunate, though hi both these provinces Francis was equally iff prepared to 
resist them. The conduct and valour of his generals supplied his want of foxe- 
sigjht ; the Germans, who made, an irruption into one of these provinces, and 
the Spaniards, who attacked the other, were repulsed with great disgrace. 

; Tims ended the year 1523, during which Francis’s good fortune and success 
bail been such as gave all Europe a high idea of his power and resources. 
Bfo h&d discovered and disconcerted a dangerous conspiracy, the author of 

, ■ 40 Fiddes’s Life of Wolsey, 294, &c. Herbert. 

41 Herbert, Ah$m. de feelLy, 79, &c. a* ^ 
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which he had driven into exile almost without an attendant; he had rendered 
abortive all the srfiemes of the powerful confederacy formed against him ; he 
had protected hie dominions when attacked on three different sides * and, 
though, his army in the Milanese had not made such progress as might have 
ten expected from its superiority to the enemy in number, he had recovered; 
and still kept possession of, one-half of that duchy. 

[1524] The ensuing year opened with events more disastrous to France, 
Fonlarabia was lost by t he cowardice or treachery of its governor. In Italy, 
the allies resolved on an early and vigorous effort, in order to dispossess Bon- 
nivet of that part of the Milanese which lies beyond the Tessino. Clement, 
who t under the pontificates of Leo and Adrian, had discovered an implacable 
enmity to France, began now to view the power which the emperor was daily 
acquiring in Italy with so muck jealousy, that lie refused to accede, us his 
predecessors had done, to the league against Francis, and, forgetting private 
passions and animosities, laboured with the zeal which became his character, 
to bring about a reconciliation among the contending parties. But all bis 
endeavours were ineffectual ; a numerous army, to which each of the allies 
•furnished their contingent of troops, was assembled at Milan by the beginning 
of March. Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, took the command of it upon Co- 
forma's death, though the chief direction of military operations was com- 
mitted to Bourbon and the Marquis de Pescara, the latter the ablest and 
most enterprising of the imperial generals ; the former inspired by his resent- 
ment with now activity and invention, and acquainted so thoroughly with 
the characters of the French commanders, the gctiius bf tlieir troops, and the 
strength as well as weakness of their anuies, as to lx* of infinite service to 
the party which he had joined. But all these advantages were nearly lost 
through the emperor’s inability to raise money sufficient for executing the 
various mid extensive plans which lie had formed. When his troops were 
commanded to march, they mutinied against their leaders, demanding ihe pay 
which was due to them for some months ; and, disregarding both the menaces 
and entreaties of their officers, threatened to pillage the city of Milan, if they 
did not instantly receive satisfaction. Out of tins difficulty the generals of 
the allies were extricated by Morone, w r ho prevailing on liis countrymen, over 
whom his influence was prodigious, to advance the sum that was requisite, 
the army took the held. 42 

Bonmvet was destitute of troops to oppose this army, and still more of 
the talents which could render him au equal match for its leaders. After 
various movemeuts and encounters, described with great accuracy by the 
contemporary liistorians, a detail of which would now be equally uninteresting 
and unmstructrve, he was forced to abandon the strong camp in which he had 
entrenched himself at Biagrastu. Soon after, partly by his own misconduct, 
partly by the activity of the enemy, who harassed and ruined his army by 
continual skirmishes, while they carefully declined a battle, which he often 
offered them ; and partly by the caprice of 6,000 Swiss, who refused to join 
Me army, though within a day’s march of it ; he was reduced to the necessity 
of attempting a retreat into France through the valley of Aost. Just as hi 
arrived on the banks of the Sessia, and began to pass that river. Bourbon mi 
Pescara appeared with the vanguard of the allies, and attacked his rear with 
great fury At the beginning of the charge, Bonmvet, while exertte himself 
with much valour, was wounded so dangerously that he was obliged td quit 
the field; and the conduct of the rear was committed to the CbevaEer Bayard, 
who, though so much a stranger to the art s of a court, that he never rose to 
the chief command, was always called, in times of real danger, to the post of 

♦ 4 * ^vdc. Bh. xv. p. 267. Capeffa, 190. 
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greatest difficulty and importance. He put himself at the head of the men- 
at-arms, and animating them by his presence and example to sustam the whole 
shock of the enemy's troops, he gained time for the rest of his countrymen 
to make good their retreat. But in this service lie received a wound which 
he immediately perceived to be mortal, and being unable to continue any 
longer on horseback, he ordered one of his attendants to place him under a 
tree, with his face towards the enemy; then fixing his eyes on the guard of 
his sword,. which he held up instead of a cross, fie addressed his praters to 
God, and in this posture, which became his character both as a soldier and 
as a Christian, he calmly awaited the approach of death. Bourbon, who led 
the foremost of the enemy's troops, found him in this situation, and ex- 
pressed regret and pity at tlic sight. “ Pity not, me,” cried the high-spirited 
chevalier; “ I die as a man of honour ought, in the discharge of my duty: 
they indeed are objects of pity who fight against their king, their country: 
ana their oath.” The Marquis dc Pescara, passing soon after, manifested 
his admiration of Bayard’s virtues, as well as ms sorrow for his fate, with the 
generosity of a gallant enemy ; and, finding that lie coltld not be removed 
with safety from that spot, ordered a tent to be pitched there, and appointed, 
proper persons to attend him. He died, notwithstanding their care, as his 
ancestors for several generations had done, in the field of battle. Pescara 
ordered his body to be embalmed, and sent to his relations ; and such was 
the respect paid to military merit in that age, that the duke of Savoy com- 
manded it to tie received with royal honours in all the cities of his dominions ; 
in Hauphiue, Bayard’s native country, the people of all ranks came out in a 
solemn procession to meet it. 43 

Bonuivct led back the shattered remains of his army into France ; and in one 
short campaign Francis was stripped of ;dl he had possessed m Italy, and left 
without one ally in that country. 

While the war, kindled by the emulation of Charles and Francis, spread 
over so many countries of Europe, Germany enjoyed a profound tranquillity, 
extremely favourable to the reformation, which continued to make progress 
daily. Haring Luther's confinement in ins retreat at "VVart burg, Garlo- 
staaius, one of his disciples, animated wilh the same zeal, but possessed 
of less prudence and moderation than Ids master, began t *j propagate v. Id and 
dangerous opinions, chiefly among the lower people. Encouraged by his ex- 
hortations, they rose in se\ eral villages of Saxony broke into the churches 
with tumultuary violence, and threw down and destroyed the images with 
which tlicy were adorned. Those irregular and outrageous proceedings were 
so^epugnant to all the elector's cautious maxims, that, if they had uot re- 
ceived a timely check, they could hardly have failed of alienating from the re- 
formers a prince, no Jess jealous of his own authority, than afraid of giving 
offence to the emperor, and other patrons of the ancient opinions. [1522.] 
Luther^ sensible of the danger, immediately quitted his retreat, without 
waiting for Frederic's permission, and returned to Wittemberg. Happily for 
the reformation, the veneration for his person and authority was still so 
great, that his appearance alone suppressed that spirit of extravagance winch 
.began to seize nis party. Carlostadms and Ids fanatical followers, struck 
, ,dumb by his rebukes, submitted at once, and declared that they heard the 
voice of an angel, not of a man. 44 

Before Luther left his retreat he had begun to translate the Bible into 
the German tongue, an undertaking of no less difficulty than importance, of 
which he was extremely fond, and for wliich lie was well qualified. He had a 

43 Reliefer. Epistr, p. 73. Mem. de Bellay, p. 75. CEuv. de Brant, tom. vi. p. 108, &c. 
Pasquier, Keche?rches, p. 526. “ Sleid. Seckead. 165. 
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competent knowledge of the original languages ; a, thorough acquaintance 
with the style and sentiments of the inspired writers ; and though his com- 
positions in Latin were rude and barbarous, he was reckoned a great master 
of the purity of his mother tongue, and could express liimself with all the 
elegance of which it is capable. By bis own assiduous application, together 
with the assistance of Melancthon and several other of his disciples, he finished 
part of the New Testament in the year 15*22 ; and the’publicatiion of improved 
more fatal to the chnrch of Rome than that of all his own works. It was 
read with wonderful avidity and attention by persons of every rank. They 
were astonished at discovering how contrary the precepts of the author of 
our religion are to the inventions of those priests who pretended to be his 
vicegerents; and having now in their hand the rule of faith, they thought 
themselves qualified, by applying it, to judge of the established opinions, and 
to pronounce when they were conformable to the standard, or when they de- 
parted from it. The great advantages arising from Luther's translation of the 
Bible encouraged tfie advocates for reformation, in the other countries of 
Europe, to imitate ms example, and to publish versions of the Scriptures 
in their respective languages. 

> About tins time, Nuremberg, Frankfort. Hamburgh, and several other free 
cities in Germany, of the first rank, openly embraced the reformed religion, 
and by the authority of their magistrates abolished the mass, and the other 
superstitions rites of popery. 45 The elector of Brandcnburgh, the dukes of 
Brunswick and Luncnburgh, and prince of Anhalt, became avowed patrons ot 
Luther's opinions, and countenanced the preaching of them among their 
subjects. 

The court of Rome beheld this growing defection with great concern; and 
Adrian's first care, after his arrival in Italy, had been to deliberate with the 
cardinals concerning the proper means of putting a stop to it. He was 
profoundly skilled in scholastic theology, and having been early celebrated 
on that account, he still retained such an excessive admiration of the science 
to which lie was first indebted for his reputation and success in life, that he 
considered Luther’s invectives against the schoolmen, particularly Thomas 
Aquinas, as little less than blasphemy. All the tenets of that doctor appeared 
to him so clear and irrefragable, that he supposed every person who called in 
question or contradicted them, to be either blinded by ignorance, or to be 
acting in opposition to the conviction of his own mind. Of course, no pope 
was ever more bigoted or inflexible with regard to points of doctrine than 
Adrian; he not only maintained them as Leo had done, because they were 
ancient, or because it was dangerous feu the church to allow of innovations, 
but lie adhered to them with the zeal of a theologian, and with the tcnaciolis- 
liess of a disputant. At the same time, his own manners being extremely 
simple, and uninfected with any of the vices which reigned in the court of 
Rome, he was as sensible of its corruptions as the reformers themselves, and 
viewed them with no less indignation. The brief which he addressed to the 
diet of the empire assembled at Nuremberg, and the instructions which he 
gave Cheregato, the nuncio whom he sent thither, were framed agreeably 
to these views. On the one hand, lie condemned Luther's opinions with more 
asperity 1 and rancour of expression than Leo had ever used: he severely 
censured the princes of Germany for suffering him to spread his pernicious 
tenets, by their neglecting to execute the edict of the met at Worms, and 
required them, if Luther did not instantly retract his errors, to destroy him 
With fire as a gangrened and incurable member, in like manner as Dathan and 
Abiram had been cut off by Moses, Ananias and Sapphira by the apostles, and 

Second. 241. Chytrsci Contin. Krantzii, 203. 
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John Huss a nd Jevome of Prague by their ancestors ; 40 Oil the other hand, 
be, with greateandour, and in the most explicit tenna, k acknowledged the 
ccttjptions of the loman court to be the source from which lad flowed most 
of the evils itefcthe cterdi now felt or dreaded ; he promised to exert all his 
authority towards reforming these abuses, with as much despatch as the 
nature and inveteracy of the disorders would admit ; and he requested of 
them to give ham thteiar advice with regard to the most effectual means bf 
suppressing that new heresy which had sprung n p ainon g tliem . 47 

The members of the diet, after praising the pope’s pious and laudable 
intentions* excused themselves for not executing the edict of Worms, by 
Aging that the prodigious increase of Luther’s followers, af wdi as the 
aversion to the court- of Rome among their other subjects on account of its 
innumerable exactions, rendered such an attempt not only dangerous, but im- 
possible. They affirmed that the grievances of Germany, which did not arise 
from imaginary injuries, but from impositions no less real than intolerable, 
as his holiness would learn from a catalogue of them which they intended to 
lay before him, called now for some new' and efficacious remedy; and, in their 
opinion, the only remedy adequate to the disease, or which afforded them any 
lopes of seeing the church restored to soundness and vigour, was a general 
council. Such a council, therefore, they advised him, alter obtaining the 
emperor’s consent, to assemble, without delay, in one of the great pities of 
Germany, that all who' had right to be present might deliberate with freedom, 
and propose their opinions with such boldness as the dangerous situation 
erf religion at this junction required . 48 

The nuncio, more artful than his master, and better acquainted with the 
political views and interests of the Roman court, was si artled at the proposi- 
tion of a council, and easily foresaw how dangerous such an assembly might 
prove, at a time when many openly denied the papal authority, and the 
reverence and submission yielded to it visibly declined among all. For that 
reason, he employed his utmost address in order to prevail on the members 
of the diet to proceed themselves with greater severity against the Lutheran 
heresy, and to relinquish their proposal concerning a general council to 
be held in Germany. They, perceiving the nuncio to be more solicitous 
about the interests of the Roman court, than the tranqmluty of the empire, 
or purity of the chureh, remained inflexible, and continued to prepare the 
catalogue of their grievances to be presented to the pope . 49 The nuncio, 
that he might not be the bearer of a remonstrance so disagreeable to his 
court, left Nuremberg abruptly, without taking leave of the diet/’” 

The secular princes accordingly, for the ecclesiastics, although they gave 
no opposition, did not thmk it decent to join with (hem, drew up the list (so 
famous in the German annals) of a hundred grievances, which the empire 
imputed to the iniquitous dominion of the papal see. This list contained, 
grievances much of the same nature with that prepared under the reign of 
Maximilian. It would be tedious to enumerate each of them; they com- 
plained of the sums exacted for dispensations, absolutions, and indulgences ; 
of the expense arising from the lawsuits carried by appeal to Rome ; ot the in- 
numerable abuses occasioned by reservations, cohunendams, and annates ; of 
the exemption from civil jurisdiction which the clergy had obtained ; of the 
arts by which they brought all secular causes under the cognisance of the 
ecclesiastical: judges ; of the indecent and profligate lives which not a few of 
the’ clergy led; and of various other particulars, many of which have already 
beeti mentioned among the circumstances that contributed to the favourable 

«• Fascic. Ken expet. et fugiend. p. 342. < 7 Ibid. p. 345. 
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reception, oar to the quick progress, of Lather’s doctrines. In tli© end they 
concluded, that if the holy see did, not speedily deliver them from these 
intolerable burdens, they hod . determined to endure them no longer, end 
would employ the power and. authority with which God had entrusted them in 
order to procure relief. 61 

[152S,j Instead of such severities against Luther and his MIowera as the, 
nuncio had recommended the recess, or edict of the diet, contained cm ly age- 
noral injunction to all ranks of men to wait with patience for the determina- 
tions of the council which was to be assembled, and in the meantime not 
to publish any new {opinions contrary to the established doctrines of the 
church ; together with an admonition to all preachers to abstain from matters 
of controversy in their discourses to the people, and to confine themselves to , 
the plain and instructive truths of religion. 62 

The reformers derived great advantage from the transactions of this diet, 
as they afforded ffiem the fullest and most authentic evidence that gross cor- 
ruptions prevailed jn the court of Home, and that the empire was loaded by ' 
the clergy with insupportable burdens. With regard to the former, they 
had now the t estimony of the pope himself, that their invectives and accusa- 
tions were not malicious or ill founded. As to the, latter, the representatives 
of the Germanic body, in an assembly where the patrons of the new opinions ' 
were far from being the most numerous or powerful, had pointed out as the 
chief grievances of the empire those very practices of the Romish church 
against which Luther and his disciples were accustomed to declaim. Accord- 
ingly, in all their controversial writings after tins period, they often appealed 
to Adrian’s declaration, and to the hundred grievances, in confirmation of 
whatever they advanced concerning the dissolute manners, or insatiable 
ambition and rapaciousness, of the papal court. 

At Rome, Adrian’s conduct was considered as a proof of the most childish 
simplicity and imprudence. Men trained up amidst the artifices and corrup- 
tions of the papal court, and accustomed to judge of actions not by what was 
just, but by what was useful, were .astonished at a pontiff, who, departing 
from the wise maxims of his predecessors, acknowledged disorders which he 
ought to have concealed ; and, forgetting his own dignity, asked advice of 
those to whom he was entitled to prescribe. By such an excess of impolitic 
sincerity, they were afraid that, instead of reclaiming the enemies of the church, 
he would render them more presumptuous, and, instead of extinguishing 
heresy, would weaken the foundations of the papal power, or stop the chief 
sources from which wealth flowed into the church. 53 For this reason, the 
cardinals and other ecclesiastics of greatest eminence in the papal court, in- 
dustriously opposed ah, his schemes of reformation, and by throwing objec- 
tions and difficulties in his way, endeavoured to retard or to defeat the 
execution of them. Adrian, amazed, on the one hand, at tlie obstinacy of the 
Lutherans, disgusted, on the other, with the manners and maxims of the Ita- 
lians, and finding himself unable to correct either the one or the other, often 
lamented his own situation, and often looked back with pleasure on that 
period of liis life when lie was only dean of Louvain, a more humble but 
happier station, in which little was expected from him, and there was nothing 
to frustrate his good intentions. 54 

Clement V1L, his successor, excelled Adrian as much in the arts of govern- 
ment as he was inferior to him in purity of life or uprightness of intention. 
He was animated not only with the aversion which all popes naturally bear 
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to a council, but having gained his own election by means very uncanonical, 
he was afraid of an assembly that might subject it to a scrutiny which it 
could not stand. He determined, therefore, by every possible means, to 
elude the demands of the Germans, both with respect to the calling of a 
council, and reforming abuses in' the papal court, which the rashness and 
incapacity of his predecessor had brought upon him. Ror this purpose he 
made choice of Cardinal Campeggio, an artlul man, often entrusted by his 
predecessors with negotiations of importance, as his nuncio to the diet of 
the empire, assembled again at Nuremberg. 

Campeggio, without taking any notice of what had passed in ttie last meet- 
ing, exhorted the diet, in a long discourse, to execute the edtet of Worms 
with vigour, as the only effectual means ol suppressing Luther’s doctrine's. 
The diet, in return, desired to know the pope’s intentions concerning the 
council, and the redress of the hundred grievances. The former the nuncio 
endeavoured to elude by general and unmeaning declarations of the pope’s 
resolution to pursue such measures as would be for thp greatest good of 
the church. With regard to the latter, as Adrian was dead before the cata- 
logue of- grievances readied Rome, and, of consequence, if had not been re- 
gularly laid before the present pope, Campeggio took advantage of this 
circumstance to decline making any definitive answer to them in Clement’s 
name; though, at ihe same time, he observed that their catalogue of griev- 
ances contained many particulars extremely indecent and undutiful, and that 
the publishing it by their own authority was highly disrespectful to the 
Roman see. In the end. renewed his demand of their proceeding with 
vigour against Luther ana his adherents. Rut though an ambassador from the 
emperor, who was a,t 1 hat time very solicitous to gain the pope, warmly 
seconded the nuncio, with many professions of his master’s zeal for the honour 
and dignity of the papal see, the recess of the diet was conceived in tonus 
of almost the same import with the former, without enjoining any addit tonal 
severity against Luther and his party. 54 

Before lie loft Germany, Campeggio, in order to amuse and soothe the 
people, published certain articles for the amendment of some disorders and 
abuses which prevailed among the inferior clergy ; but this partial refor- 
mation, which fell so far short of the expectations of the ljutherans, and of 
the demands of the diet, gave no satisfaction, and produced little effect. 
The nuncio, with a cautious hand, tenderly lopped a lew branches; the Ger- 
mans aimed a deeper blow, and, by striking at the root, washed to exterminate 
the evil. 4 * 
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Views of the Italian States respecting Charles and Francis — Charles invades France with- 
out Success— Francis invades the Milanese — He besieges Pavia — Neutrality of the 
Pone— Francis attacks Naples — Movements of the Impeiial Generals — Battle of Pavia 
— Francis taken Prisoner — Schemes of the Eruperor — Prudence of Louise the Regent 
— Conduct of Henry VIII., and of the Italian Powers— The Emperor’s rigorous Terms 
to Francis — Francis carried to Spain — Henry makes a Treaty with the Regent Louise 
— Intrigues of Morone in Milan — He is betrayed by Pescara — Treatment of Francis 
■ — Bourbon made General and Duke of Milan — Treaty of Madrid — Liberation of 
Francis— Charles marries Isabella of Portugal— Affairs in Germany— Insurrections — 
Conduct of Luther — Prussia wrested from the Teutonic 'Knights — Measures of Francis 
upon reaching his Kingdom — A League against the Emperor — Preparations for War — 
The Colonuas Masters of Rome — The Pope detached from the Holy League— Position 
of the Emperor — Bourbon marches towards the Pope’s Territories — Negotiations — 
Assault of Rome — Bourbon slain — The City taken and plundered— The Pope a Prisoner 
— Hypocrisy of the Emperor — Solymau invades Hungary — Ferdinand, Archduke' of 
Austria, becomes King of Hungary — Progress of the Reformation. 

[1524.] Tiie expulsion of the French, both out of the Milanese and the 
republic of Genoa, was considered by the Italians as the termination J the 
war between Charles and Francis ; and as they began immediately to be ap- 
prehensive of the emperor, when they saw no power remaining in Italy 
capable either 1o coutrol or oppose him, they longed ardently for the re- 
establishment of peace. Having procured the restoration of Sforza to his 
paternal dominions, which had been their chief motive for entering into con- 
federacy with Charles, they plainly discovered their intention to contribute 
no longer towards increasing the emperor’s superiority over his rival, 
which was already become the object of their jealousy. The pope especially, 
whose natural timidity increased his suspicions of Charles's designs, endea- 
voured by his remonstrances to inspire linn with moderation, and incline him 
to peace. 

But the emperor, intoxicated with success, and urged on by his own 
ambition, no less than by Bourbon's desire of revenge, contemned Clement’s 
admonitions, and declared his resolution of ordering his army to pass the 
Alps, and to invade Provence, a part of his rival’s dominions, where, as he 
least dreaded an attack, lie was least prepared to resist it. His most ex- 
perienced ministers dissuaded him from undertaking such an enterprise 
with a feeble army and an exhausted treasury : but he relied so muenjon 
haying obtained the concurrence of the king ot England, and on the hopes 
which Bourbon, with the confidence and credulity natural to exiles, enter- 
tained of being joined by a numerous body of his partisans as soon as the 
imperial troops should enter France, that lie persisted obstinately in the 
measure. Henry undertook to furnish a hundred thousand ducats towards 
defraying the expense of the expedition during the first month, and had it in 
his choice either to continue the payment of that sum monthly, or to invade 
Picardy before the end of July with an army capable of acting with vigour. 
The emperor engaged to attack Guienne at the same time with a consider- 
able body of men ; an^ if these enterprises proved successful, they agreed that 
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Bourbon, besides the territories which he had lost, should be put in posses- 
sion of Provence, with the title of king, and should do homage to Henry, as 
the lawful king of Prance, for his new dominions. Of all the parts of this 
extensive but extravagant project, the invasion of Provence was the only one 
wjrieh was executed, For, although Bourbon, with a scrupulous delicacy, al- 
together unexpected after the part which he had acted, positively refused to 
acknowledge Henry's title to the crown of Prance, and thereby absolved him 
from any obligation, to promote the enterprise, Charles's eagerness to carry 
his own plan into execution did not in any degree abate. The army which 


* „ operations, 

Pescara passed the Alps without opposition, and, entering Provence, laid 
siege to Marseilles. Bourbon had advised him rather to march towards 
Lyons, in the neighbourhood of which city iris territories were situated, and 
where, of course, his influence was most extensive ■ but the omperot was so 
desirous to get possession of a port, which would at all 1 times secure him 
an easy entrance into Prance, that, by Iris authority, he overruled the con- 
stable’s opinion, and directed Pescara to make the reduction of Marseilles 
his thief object. 1 

Francis, who foresaw, but was unable to prevent this attempt, took the 
most proper precautions to defeat it. He laid waste the adjacent country , 
in order to render it more difficult for the enemy to subsist tlieir army; 
he razed the suburbs of the, eitv, strengthened its fortifications, and threw 
into it a numerous garrison, under i he command of brave and experienced 
officers. To these, nme thousand of the citizens, whom Iheir dread of the 
Spanish yoke inspired with contempt of danger, joined themselves ; by their 
united courage and industry, all the efforts of Pescara’s military skill, and 
of Bourbon’s activity and revenge, were rendered abortive. Francis, mean- 
while, had leisure to assemble a powerful army under the walls of Avignon, 
and no sooner began to advance towards Marseilles, than the imperial troops, 
exhausted by the fatigues of a siege winch had lasted forty days, weakened by 
diseases, ana abnost destitute oi provisions, retired with precipitation towards 
Italy, 2 

if, during these operations of t he army in Provence, either Charles or Henry 
had attacked Prance in the manner which they had projected, that kingdom 
must have been exposed 1o the most imminent danger. But. on this, as well 
as on many other occasions, the emperor found that the extent of his revenues 
was not adequate to the greatness of his schemes, or the ardour of hi# am- 
bition, and the want of money obliged him, though with much reluctance, to 
circumscribe Ids plan, and to leave part oi it unexecuted. Henry, disgusted 
at Bourbon’s refusing to recognise his right to the crown of Prance ; alarmed 
at the motions of the Scots, whom die sob citations of the French king had 
persuaded to march towards the borders of England ; and no longer incited 
by his minister, who was become extremely cool with regard to all the em- 
peror's interests, took no measures to support an enterprise of which, as of 
all new undertakings, he had been at first excessiv cly fond. 3 

If the king of Prance had been satisfied with having delivered his subjects 
from this formidable invasion ; if he had thought it enough to show all Europe 
the facility with which the internal strength of bis dominions enabled him to 
mist the invasions of a foreign enemy, even when seconded by the abilities 

1 Goic. lib. xv. p. 1278, &c. Metn. de Bfellay, p. 60. 

* Gruic. lib. xv. p. 277. Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. P. 93. 

3 FSddas’s Life of Wolsey, Append. No. 70, 71^/1 
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md powerful efforts of a rebellious subject, the campaign, notwithstanding 
the loss of ifeke Milanese, 'would have been far from mmm ingiorioniffy. But 
Francis, animated mi courage more becoming a soldier than a general, 
pushed on fey ambition, entfe^rimng rather than considerate, and too ant to 
he elated with success, was fond osf every undertaking that seemed bold and 
adventurous. Such an undertaking, the situation of his affairs at that j uncture 
naturally presented to his view. He had under his command one of the most 
powerful and beet-appointed armies France had ever brought into the held, 
which he could not think of disbanding without having employed it in any 
active service. The imperial troops had been obliged to retire, almost ruined 
by hard duty, md disheartened with ill success ; the Milanese had been left 
altogether without defence ; it was not impossible to reach tliat country before 
Pescara, with his shattered forces, could arrive there - } or, if fear should add 
speed to their retreat, they were in no condition to make head against his 
fresh and numerous troops ; and Milan would now, as in former instances, 
submit, without resistance, to a bold invader. These considerations, which 
were not destitute*)!' plausibility, appeared to his sanguine temper to be at 
the utmost weight. In vain did his wisest ministers and generals represent 
to him the danger of taking the held, at a season so far advanced, with an 
army composed chiefly of Swiss and Germans, to whose caprices he would 
be subject in all his operations, and on whose fidelity his safety must abso- 
lutely depend. In vain did Louise of Saxony advance by hasty journeys to- 
wards Provence, that she might exert, all her authority in dissuading her son 
from such a rash enterprise. Francis disregarded the remonstrances of Ids 
subjects ; and that he might save himself the frdiu of tin interview with his 
mother, w hose counsels lie had determined to reject, he began Ills march before 
her arrival, appointing her, however, by way of atonement for that neglect to 
be regent of the kingdom during- his absence. Bonnivet, by his persuasions, 
contributed not a little to confirm Francis in this resolution. That favourite, 
who strongly resembled Ids master in all the defective parts of Ids oharacter, 
w;u> led, by his natural impetuosity, warmly to approve of such an enterprise: 
and being prompted besides by liis impatience to visit a Milanese lady, of 
whom he Ltd been deeply enamoured during his late expedition, he is said^ by 
his fluttering descriptions of her beauty and accomplishments, to have inspired 
Francis, who was extremely susoeptible of such passions, with 1m equal desire 
of seeing her. 4 

The French passed the Alps at Mount Ceuis ; and as their success depended 
on despatch, they advanced with the greatest diligence. Pescara, who had 
been obliged to take a longer anil more difficult route by Monaco and Final, 
was soon informed of their intention ; and being sensible that nothing but 
the presence of his troops could save the Milanese, marched with such 
rapidity, that he reached Alya on the same day that the French army ar- 
rived at Veroelli.' y Francis, instructed by Bonniveps error in the former 
campaign, advanced directly towards Milan, where the unexpected approach 
of an enemy so powerful, occasioned such consternation and disorder, that 
although Pescara entered the city with some of his best troops, he found th&t 
the defence of it could not be undertaken with any probability of success: and, 

& thrown a garrisou into the citadel, retired through one gate, while the 
were admitted at another/ 

These brisk motions of the French monarch disconcerted all the schemes 
of defence which the imperialists had formed. Never, indeed, did generals 
attempt tp oppose a formidable invasion under such circumstances of disad- 
vantage. Though Charles possessed dominions mo£g extensive than any 

* CEur. da Brant. t®m ; vLp. 253. s item, de Bellay, p. til. Guic. lib. xr. p. 278. 
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other prince in Europe, and had, at tliis time, no other army but that which 
was employed in Lombardy which did not amount to sixteen thousand men, 
his prerogative in all his different states was so limited, and his subjects, 
without whose consent he could raise no taxes, discovered such unwillingness 
to burden themselves with new or extraordinary impositions, that even this 
small body of troops was in want of pay, of ammunition, of provisions, and 
of clothing. In such a situation, it required all the wisdom of Lannoy, the 
intrepidity of Pescara* and the implacable resentment of Bourbon, to preserve 
them from sinking under despair, and to inspire them with resolution to at- 
tempt, or sagacity to discover, what was essential to their safety. To the 
efforts of their genius, and the activity of their zeal, the emperor was more 
indebted for the preservation of his Italian dominions than to his own power. 
Lannoy, bv mortgaging the revenues of Naples, procured some money, which 
was immediately applied towards providing the army with whatever was most 
necessary. 6 Pescara, who was beloved and almost adored by the Spanish 
troops, exhorted them to show the world, by their engJiging to serve the 
emperor in that dangerous exigency without making any* immediate demand 
of pay, that they were animated with sentiments of honour very different from 
those of mercenary soldiers ; to wiiich proposition that gallant body of men, 
with an unexampled generosity, gave their consent. 7 Bourbon, having raised 
a considerable sum by pawning Ins jewels, set out for Germany, where his in- 
fluence was great, that by his presence he might hasten the levying of troops 
for the imperial service. 6 

Brands, by a fatal error, allowed the emperor’s generals time to derive ad- 
vantage from all these operations. Instead of pursuing the enemy, who 
retired to Lodi on the Adda, mi untenable post, which Pescara had resolved 
to abandon on the approach of the French, he, in compliance with the opinion 
of Bonuhet, though contrary to that of his other generals, laid siege to 
Pavia on the Tessmo ; a town, indeed, of great importance, the possession 
of which would have opened to him all the fertile country lying on the bonks 
of that river. But the fortifications of the place were strong j it was dangerous 
to undertake a difficult siege at so late a season ; and the imperial generals, 
sensible of its consequence, had throw n into the town a garrison composed 
of six thousand veterans under the command of Antonio ac Ley\ a, an officer 
of high rank ; of great experience ; of a patient but enterprising courage ; 
fertile in resources; ambitious of distinguishing himself; and capable, for 
that reason, as well cis from his having been long accustomed boil) to obey 
and to command, of suffering or performing anything in order to procure 
success. 

Francis prosecuted the siege w r iih obstinacy equal to the rashness with 
which he had undertaken it. During three months, everything known to the 
engineers of that age, or that could be effected by the valour of his troops, 
was attempted in order to reduce the place, while Lannoy and Pescara, unable 
to obstruct Ins operations, were obliged to remain in such an ignominious 
state of inaction, that a pabouinade w r as published at Home, offering a reward 
to any person who could find the imperial army, lost in the month of October 
in the mountains between France and Lombardy, and which had not been 
heard of since that time. 9 

Leyva* well acquainted with the difficulties under which his countrymen 
laboured, and the impossibility of their facing, in the field, such a powerful 

v Cruic. fib. xv. p. 280. 

7 Jovii, Vit, Davili, lib. xv. p. 880. Sandov. y 0 l. i. p. 621. Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V 
p. 94, Vida del Emperador Carlos V. por Vera y Zuniga, p. 36, 

6 M<Sm, do Eellay, p, S3, « Sandov. j. p. 698. 
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army as formed the siege of Pavia, placed his only hopes of safety in his own 
■vigilance and valour. The efforts of both were extraordinary, and in. pro- 
portion to the importance of the place with the defence of which he was in- 
trusted. He interrupted the approaches of the French by frequent and furious 
sallies. Behind the breaches made by their artillery, lie erected new works, 
which appeared to be scarcely inferior in strength to the original fortifi- 
cations. - He repulsed the besiegers in all their assaults ; and, by his own 
example, brought not only the garrison, but the inhabitants, to bear the most 
severe fatigues, and to encounter the greatest dangers, without murmuring. 
The rigour of the season conspired with his endeavours in retarding the pro- 
gress of the French. Francis, attempting to become master of the town, by 
diverting the course of the Tcssino, winch is its chief defence on one side, a 
sudden inundation of the river destroyed, in one day, the labour of many 
weeks, and swept away all the mounds which his army had raised with in- 
finite toil, as well as at great expense. 10 

Isolwithstaiiding the slow progress of the besiegers, and the glory which 
Leyva acquired by hfs gallant defence, it was not doubted but that the town 
would, at last, be obliged to surrender. The pope, who already considered 
the French arms as superior in Italy, became impatient to disengage himself 
from his connexions with the emperor, of whose designs he was extremely 
jealous, and to enter into terms of friendship with Francis. As Clement's 
timid and cautions temper rendered him incapable of following the bold plan 
which Leo had formed, of delivering Italy from the yoke of both the rivals, 
he returned to the more obvious and practicable scheme of employing the 
power of the one to balance and to restrain that of the other. For this reason, 
he did not dissemble his satisfaction at seeing the French king recover JVIiNu, 
as he hoped that the dread of such a neighbour would be some check upon 
the emperor's ambition, which no power in Italy was now able to control. 
He laboured hard to bring about a peace that would secure Francis in the 
possession ol‘ his new conquests ; and, as Charles, who was always inflexible 
in the prosecution of his schemes, rejected the proposition with disdain, and 
with bitter exclamat ion* against the pope, by whose persuasions, while Car- 
dinal de Medici, he had been induced to invade the Milanese, Clement imme- 
diatelv concluded a treaty of neutrality with the king of France, in which the 
republic of Florence was included. | l 

Francis having, by this transaction, deprived the emperor of his two most 
powerful allies, and, at the same time, having secured a passage for his own 
troops through their territories, formed a scheme of attacking tho kingdom 
of ."Naples, hoping cither to overrun that country, which was left altogether- 
without defence, or that, at least, such an unexpected invasion would oblige 
the viceroy to recal part of the imperial army out of the Milanese. For this 
purpose, he ordered six thousand men to march under the command of John 
Stuart, auke of Albany. But .Pescara, foreseeing that, the effect of this dh 
version would depend entirely upon the operations of the armies in the Mi-^ 
lanese, persuaded Launov to disregard Albany’s motions, 12 and to bend his 7 
whole force against the king himself; so that Francis not only weakened his 
army very unseasonably by this great detachment, but incurred the reproach 
of engaging too rashly in chimerical and extravagant projects. 

[1625.] By tliis time the garrison of Pavia w&s reduced to extremity ; 
their ammunition and provisions began to fail ; the Germans, of whom it 
was principally composed, having received no pay for seven months, 13 

10 Gnie. lib. xv. p. 280. Ulloa, Vita di Curio V. p, 95. 

» Guie. lib. xv. pp. 282, 285. w vs Ibid. lib. xv. p. 285. 
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threatened to deliyerthe town into the enemy's hands, and could hardly be 
restrained from mutiny by all Leyva's address and authority. The imperial 
gener&k who were no strangers to his situation, saw the necessity of matching 
without loss of time to Ms relief. This they had now in their power : twelve 
thousand Germans, whom the zeal and activity of Bourbon taught to move 
with unusual rapidity, had entered Lombardy under his command, and ren- 
dered the imperial army nearly equal to that ot the French, greatly diminished 
r by the absence of the body under Albany, as well as by the ialigues of the 
siege, and the rigour of the seasoja. But the more their troops increased in 
number, the more sensibly did the imperialists feci the distress arising from 
want of money. Far from having funds for paying a powerful army, they 
bad scarcely what was sufficient fur defraying Iho charges of conducting their 
artillery, and of carrying their ammunition and provisions. The abilities of 
the generals, however, supplied every defect. By their own example, as well 
. as by magnificent promises in the name of the emperor, they prevailed on the 
troops of all the different nations winch composed their army to take the field 
without pay ; they engaged to lead them directly towaVds the enemy ; and 
flattered them with the certain prospect of victory which would at once enrich 
them with such royal spoils as would be au ample reward for all their vser- 
vices. The soldieis, sensible that, by quitting the army, they would forfeit 
the great arrears due to them, and eager Jo get possession of the promised 
treasures, demanded a battle with till. the impatience ot adventurers who light 
only for plunder . 11 

The imperial generals, without suffering the ardour of their troops to cool, 
advanced immediately towards the French camp. On the first intelligence 
of their approach, Francis called a council of war, to deliberate what course 
he ought to take. All his officers of greatest experience were unanimous in 
advising him to ret ri c, and to decline a battle with an enemy who courted it 
from despair. The imperialists, they observed, would either be obliged in a 
few weeks to disband an army, w hick they were unable to pay, and which they 
kept together only by the hope of plunder or t He soldiers, enraged at the 
non-periormancq of the promises to winch they had trusted, would rise in 
some furious mutiny, which would allow their generate to think of nothing 
but their own safety : that meanwhile, lie might encamp in some strong post, 
and waiting in safety the arrival of Iresli troops Horn France and Switzerland, 
might, before t he end of spring, take possession of all tlm Milanese without 
danger or bloodshed. But in opposition to them, Bonmvot, whoso destiny 
it was to give counsels fatal to Franco during the whole campaign, repre- 
sented the ignominy that it would reflect on their sovereign, if lie should 
abandon a siege which he had prosecuted long, or turn Ins back before an 
enemy, to whom he was still superior in number; and insisted on the ne- 
cessity of fighting the imperialists rather than relinquish an undertaking, on 
the success of which the king's future fame depended. Unfortunately, 
Francis's notions of honour were delicate to an excess that bordered on 
what was romantic. Having often said that he would take Fa via or perish 
in the attempt, he thought himself bound not to depart from that resolution; 
and rather than expose himself to the slightest imputation, he chose to forego 
all the .advantages which were the certain consequences of a retreat, and 
detenninod to wait for the imperialists before the walls of Pavia . 15 

The imperial generate found the French so strongly entrenched* that, not- 
withstanding the powerful motives which urged them on, they hesitated long 
before they ventured to attack them ; but at last the necessities of the be- 

14 Eryei Peuteaai Hist. Cisalpina, ap.Gnevii Tkes. Antiquit. Ital. in, pp, 1X70, 1179. 
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sieged, and the murmurs of tbeir own soldiers, obliged them to put .every* 
thing to hazard. Never did armies engage with greater ardour, or with a 
higher opinion of the importance of the battle which they were going to fight; 
never were troops more strongly animated with emulation, national antipathy, 
mutual resentment, and all the passions which inspire obstinate bravery. On 
the one hand, a gallant young monarch, seconded by a generous nobility,and 
followed by subjects to whose natural impetuosity indignation at tne opposition 
which they had encountered added new force, contended for victory and honour. 
On the other side, troops more completely disciplined, and conducted by 
generals of greater abilities, fought from necessity, with courage heightened 
by despair. The imperialists, however, were unable to resist the first effort® 
of the French valour, and their firmest battalions began to give way. But 
the fortune of the day was quickly changed. The Swiss in the service of 
France, unmindful of the reputation of their country for fidelity and martial 
glory, abandoned their post in a cowardly manner. Leyva, with his garrison, 
sallied out and attacked the rear of the French, during the heat of the action, 
with such fury as Threw it into confusion; and Pescara, falling on their 
cavalry with the imperial horse, among whom he had prudently intermingled a 
considerable number of Spanish foot, armed with the heavy muskets then in 
use, broke this formidable body, by an unusual method of attack, against 
which they were wholly unprovided. The rout became universal; and resist- 
ance ceased in almost, every pari, but where the king was in person, who 
fought now', not for fame or victory, but for safety. Though wounded in 
several places, and thrown from his horse, which was killed under him, 
Francis defamed himsiif on foot with an heroic courage. Many of his bravest 
officers gathering round him, and endeavouring to save his life at the expense 
of their own, fell at his foot. Among these was Honin' vet, the author of this 
great calamity, who alone died unlament cd. The king, exhausted w f ith fatigue, 
and scarcely capable of further resistance, was left almost alone, exposed to 
the fury of some Spanish soldiers, sti angers to his rank, and enraged at his 
obstinacy. At that, moment came up Pom permit, a French gentleman who had 
entered together with lhmrbon into the emperor’s service, and placing him- 
self bv the side of the monarch against whom he had rebelled, assisted in 
protecting him from the violence of the soldiers ; at the same time beseeching 
nun to surrender to Bourbon, who was not far distant. Imminent as the 
danger was which now' surrounded Fiancis, he rejected w T ith "indignation the 
thoughts of an action which would have afforded such a matter of triumph to 
his traitorous subject* and calling forLannov, who happened likewise to be 
near at lrnud, gave up lih sword to him ; which he, kneeling to kiss the king’s 
hand, received with profound respect: and taking his own sword from his 
side, presented it to him, saying, “ lhat it did not become so great a monarch 
to remain disarmed m the presence of one of the emperor’s subjects.” 16 

Ten thousand tnen fell on this day,— one of the most fatal France had ever 
seen. Among these were many noblemen of the highest distinction, who 
chose rather to perish than to turn their backs with dishonour. Not a few 
were taken prisoners, of whom the most illustrious w'as Henry d’Albret, the 
unfortunate king of Navarre. A small body of the rear-guard made its escape, 
under the command of the duke of Alenfon; the feeble garrison of Milan, on 
the first news of the defeat, retired, without being pursued, by another road; 
and in two weeks after the battle,, not a Frenchman remained in Italy. 

. Lannoy, though he treated Francis with all the outward marks or honour 

16 Ouic. lib. xv. p 292. CEuv. de Hrant. vi. p. 855. Mem. cle Belfay, p. 90. Sandov. Hist, 
i. p. 638, &c. P. Mart. Ep, 805, 810. Kusceili, I.eltere de’ Principi. ii. p. 70. Ulloa, 
Vita di Carla V. p, 08. . . ’ . 
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due to his rank andbharactcr, guarded him with the utmost attention. He 
was solicitous, not only to prevent any possibility of his escaping, but afraid 
that his own troops might seize his person, and detain it as the best security 
for the payment of their arrears. In order to provide against both these 
dangers, he conducted Fr&ncis, the day after the battle, to the strong castle of 
Pizzicliitone, near Cremona, committing him to the custody of Don Ferdinand 
Alarcon, general of the Spanish infantry, an officer of great bravery and of 
strict honour, but remarkable for that severe and scrupulous vigilance which 
such a trust required. * . ... 

/Francis, who formed a judgment of the emperor’s dispositions by his own, 
was extremely desirous that Charles should be informed of his situation, 
fondly hoping that from his generosity or sympathy he should obtain speedy 
relief. The imperial generals wero no less impatient to give their sovereign 
an early accwmt of the decisive victory which they had gained, and to receive 
his instructions with regard to their future conduct. As the most certain 
and expeditious method ol' conveying intelligence to Spain, at that season of 
the year, was by land, Francis gave the commendador Fennalosa, who was 
charged with Launoy’s despatches, a passport to trawl through France. 

Charles received the account of this signal and unexpect ed success that 
had crowned his arms with a moderation, which, if it had been real, would 
have done him more honour than the greatest victory. Without uttering 
one word expressive of exultation, or of intemperate joy, he retired imme- 
diately into liis chapel, and, having spent an hour in oilering up his thanks- 
givings to heaven, returned .to the presence-chamber, which by that time 
was filled with grandees and foreign ambassadors, assembled in order to con- 
gratulate him. He accepted of their compliments with a modest deportment ; 
he lamented the misfortune of the captive king, as a st rikmg example of the 
sad reverse of fortune to which the most powerful monarchs arc subject; he 
forbade any public rejoicings, as indecent in a war carried on among Christians, 
reserving them until he should obt ain a victory equally illustrious over the in- 
fidels; and seemed to take pleasure in the advantage which he had gained, only 
as it would prove the occasion of restoring peace to Christendom. 17 

Charles, however, had already begun to form schemes in ins own mind, which 
little suited such external appearances. Ambition, not generosity, w as the 
ruling passion in liis mind; and the victory at Pavia opened such* new and 
unbounded prospects of gratifying it, as allured him with irreMslible force; 
but it being no easy matter to execute the vast designs which- he meditated, 
he thought it necessary, while proper measures were taken for that purpose, 
to affect the greatest moderation, hoping under that veil to conceal his real 
intentions from the other princes of Europe. 

Meanwhile, France was tilled with consternation. The king himself had 
early transmitted an account of the rout at Pavia, in a letter to his mother, 
delivered by Pennalosa, which contained only these words : “ Madam, all is 
lost, except our honour.” The officers who had made their escape, when 
they arrived from Italy, brought such a melancholy detail of particulars as 
made all riinks of men sensibly feel the greatness and extent of the calamity. 
France, without its sovereign, without money in her treasury without an 
amy, without generals to command it, and encompassed on all sides by a 
victorious and active enemy, seemed to be on the very brink of destruction. 
Biit bn that occasion the great abilities of Louise, the regent, saved the king- 
dom, which the violence of her passions had more than once exposed to the 
greatest danger. Instead of giving herself up to such lamentations as were 
natural to a woman so remarkable for her maternal tenderness, she discovered 

17 Sandor. Hist, i Oil. Ulloa, Vita di Carlq V.*p, 110. 
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all the foresight and exerted all the activity, of a consummate politician* 
She assembled the nobles at Lyons, and animated them, by her example no 
less than by her words, with such zeal in defence of their country as its , 
present situation required. She collected the remains of the army which had 

* served in Italy, ransomed the prisoners, paid the arrears, and put them in a 

* condition to take the field. She levied new troops, provided for the security 
of the frontiers, and raised sums sufficient for defraying these extraordinary 
expenses. Her chief care, however, was to appease the resentment, or to 
gam the friendship, of the king, of England ; and from that quarter tnc first 
rav of comfort broke in upon the French. 

though Henry, in entering into alliances with Charles or Francis, seldom 
followed any regular or concerted plan of policy, but was influenced chiefly 
by the caprice of temporary passions, such occurrences often happened as re- 
called his attention towards that equal balance of power which it was neces- * 
s&ry to keep between the two contending potentates, the preservation of which 
he alwa) s coasted to be his peculiar office. He had expected that his union 
with the emperor might, afford him an opportunity of recovering some part: 
of those territories in France wliich had belonged to his ancestors, and for 
the sake of such an acquisition he did not scruple to give his assistance to- 
wards raising Charles to a considerable pre-eminence above Francis. He 
had never dreamt, however, of any event so decisive aud so fatal as the vic- 
tory at Pavia, which seemed not only to have broken, but to have annihilated, 
the power of one of the rivals ; so that the prospect of the sudden and entire 
revolution which this would occasion in the political 'system, filled him with 
the most disquieting apprehensions. lie saw all Europe in danger of being 
overran by an ambitious prince, to whose power there now remained Uo 
counterpoise; aud 1 hough lie himself might at first be admitted, in quality 
of an ally, to some share iu the spoils of the captive monarch, it was easy to 
discern that, with regard to the manner of making the partition, as well as 
his security for keeping possession of wliat should be allotted him, he must 
absolutely depend upon the will of a confederate, to whose forces his own 
bore no proportion. He was sensible that if Charles were permitted to add 
any considerable part of France to the vast dominions of which he was already 
master, his neighbourhood would be much more formidable to England than 
that of the ancient French kings ; while, at the same time, the proper balance 
on the continent, to which England owed both its safety and importance, 
would be entirely lost. Concern lor the situation, of the unhappy monarch 
co-operated willi these political considerations; his gallant behaviour in the 
battle of Pavia had excited a high degree of admiration, which never fails of 
augmenting sympathy; and Henry, naturally susceptible of generous senti- 
ments, was fond of appearing as tnc deliverer of a vanquished enemy from a 
state of captivity. The passions of the English minister seconded the incli- 
nations of the monarch. Wolsey, who had not forgotten the disappointment 
of his hopes in two successive conclaves, which lie imputed chiefly to the 
emperor, thought this a proper opportunity of taking revenge ; and Louise; 
courting the friendship of England with such flattering submissions as were 
no less agreeable to the king than to the cardinal, Henry gave her secret 
assurances tlmt he would not lend his aid towards oppressing France, in its 
present helpless state, and obliged her to promise that she would not con- 
sent to dismember the kingdom, even in order to procure her son’s liberty. 1 ® 

But as Henry’s connexions with the emperor made it necessary to act in 
such a manner as to save appearances, lie ordered public rejoicings io he 
made in his dominions for tnc success of the imperial $fms; and as if he had 

18 M<5m» d&Bcll&v, p. 94. Guic. lib. xvi. p. 318. Herbert 
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been eager to seteethe present opportunity of ruining the Prenob monarchy, 
be sent, ambassadors to Madrid, to congratulate with Charles upon bis victory ; 
to put him in mind, that he, as bis ally, engaged in one common cause, was 
entitled to partake in the fruits of it ; and to require that, in compliance with 
the terms of their confederacy, he would invade Guienne with a powerful 
army, in order to give him possession of that province. At the same time, he '* 
offered to Send the Princess Mary into Spain or the Low Countries, that she 
might be educated undeT the emperor’s direction, until the conclusion of the 
marriage agreed on between them ; and in return for that mark of his con* 
ffdence, he insisted that Francis should be delivered to him in consequence of 
that article in the treaty of Bruges, whereby each of the contracting parties 
was bound to surrender all usurpers to him whose rights they bad: invaded. 
It was impossible that Henry could expect, that the emperor would listen 
^to these extravagant demands, which it was neither his interest nor in bis 
■power tq grant. They appear evidently to have been made with no other 
intention than to furnish him with a decent pretext for entering into such en- 
gagements with France as the juncture required.™ 

It was among the Italian stales, however, that the victory at Pavia occa- 
sioned the greatest alarm and terror. Thai; balance of power on which they 
relied for their security, and which it had been the constant object of all 
their negotiations and refinements to maintain, was destroyed in a moment. 
They were exposed, by their situation, to feel the first effects of that uncon- 
trolled authority which Charles had acquired. They observed many symptoms 
Of a boundless’ ambition in that young prince, and were sensible that, as 
emperor, or kingof Naples, ho might not only form dangerous pretensions, 
upon each of their territories, but might invade them with great advantage. 
They deli bended, therefore, with much solicitude concerning the means of 
raising such a force as might obstruct his progress ; 30 but their consultations, 
conducted with little union, and executed with less vigour, had no effect. 
Clement, instead of pursuing the measures which lie had concerted with the 
Venetians for securing the liberty of Italy, was so intimidated by Lanno/s 
threats, or overcome by his promises, that he entered into a separate treaty, 
binding himself to advance a considerable sum to the emperor, in return for 
certain emoluments, which he was to receive from him. The money was in- 
stantly paid; but Cliarles afterwards refused to ratify (lie treaty, and the pope 
remained exposed at once to infamy and to ridicule; to the former because 
be had deserted the public cause for his private interest; to the latter, be- 
cause he had been a loser by that unworthy action .* 1 
How dishonourable soever the arfilicc might be which was employed in 
order to defraud the pope of this sum, it came very seasonably into th*c vice- 
roy’s hands, and put it m his power to extricate himself out of an imminent 
danger. Soon after the defeat of the French army, the German troops, which 
Jbad defended Pavia with such meritorious courage mid ijerseverance, growing 
insolent upon the fame that they, had acquired, and impatient of relying any 
longer on 'fruitless promises, with which they had been so often amused, ren- 
dered themselves masters of the town, with a resolution to keep possession of 
it as a security for the payment, of their arrears ; and the rest of the army dis- 
covered a much stronger inclination to assist, than to punish the mutineers, 
^y dividing among them the money exacted from the pope, L annoy quieted 
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the tumultuous- Germans ; hut though this satisfied their present demands, 
he had so little prospect of being able to pay them or his other forces regu- 
larly for the future, and was under such continual apprehensions of t&ir 
sewing the person of the captive king, that, not long after, he was obliged to 
dismiss all the Germans and Italians in the imperial service .® 2 Thus* from 
a circumstance that now appears very singular, hut arising naturally from 
the constitution of most European governments in the sixteenth century, 
while Charles was suspected by all his neighbours of aiming at universal mo- 
narchy; and while he was really forming vast projects of this kind, his revenues 
were so limited, that ho could not keep on foot his victorious army, though it 
did not exceed twenty-four thousand men. 

During these transactions, Charles, whose pretensions to moderation and 
disinterestedness were soon forgotten, deliberated, with the utmost solicitude* 
how he might derive the greatest advantages from the misfortunes of his 
adversary. Some of his councillors advised him to treat Francis with the ' 
magnanimity that became a vicl orious prince, and, instead of taking ‘advan- 
tage of his situaticfti to impose rigorous conditions, to dismiss him on such 
equal terms as would bind him for ever to his interest by the ties of gratitude 
and affection, more forcible as well as more permanent than any which could 
be formed by extorted oaths and involuntary stipulations. Such an exertion 
of generosity is not, perhaps, to be expected in the conduct of political affairs, 
and it was far too re lined for that prince to whom it was proposed. The 
more obvious, but less splendid scheme, of endeavouring to make the utmost' 
of Francis’s calamity, had it greater number iu the douneil to recommend it, 
and suited better with the emperor’s genius. But though Charles adopted 
this plan, he seems not to have executed it m the most proper manner.^ Jh : 
stead of making one great effort to penetrate into France, with all the forces 
of Spain and the Low Countries ; inst ead of crushing the Italian states before 
they recovered from the consternation which the success of his arms had 
occasioned, lie had recourse to the artifices of intrigue and negotiation. This 
proceeded partly from necessity, partly from the natural disposition of his 
mind. The situation of his finances at that time rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult to carry on any extraordinary armament/ ; and he himself having never 
appeared at the head of liis armies, the command of which he had hitherto 
committed to his generals, was averse to bold and martial counsels, < and 
trusted more to the arts with which he was acquainted. He laid, besides, 
too much stress upon the victory of Pavia, as if by that event the strength of 
France had been annihilated, its resources exhausted, and the kingdom itself, 
no less than the person of its monarch, had been subjected to his power, 

( Full of this opinion, he determined to set the highest price upon Francis's 
freedom, and having ordered the Count dc Ktrux to visit the captive king in 
his name, he instructed him to propose the following articles, as the conditions 
on which he would grant him his liberty : That he should restore Burgundy 
to the emperor, from whose ancestors it had been unjustly wrested ; that he 
should surrender Provence and Dauphine, that they might be erected into^an 
independent kingdom for the constable Bourbon ; that he should make full 
satisfaction to the king of England for all his claims, and finally renounce the 
pretensions of France to’ Naples, Milan, or any other territory in Italy. 
When Francis, who had hitherto flattered himself that he should be treated 
by the emperor with the generosity becoming one great prince towards another, 
heard these rigorous conditions, he was so transported with indignation, that, 
drawing his dagger hastily, he cried out, u ’Twerc better that a king should 
die thus.” Alarcon, alarmed at his vehemence, laicHiold on his hand ; but 
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though he soon recovered neater composure, be still declared, in tlie most 
sMemnmanner, that he would rather remain a prisoner during life, than pur- 
chase; liberty by such ignominious concessions . 23 , , * 

, This mortifying discovery of the emperor’s intentions greatly augmented 
JVanois’s chagrin and impatience under his confinement, and must have driven 
, Mm to absolute despair, if he iiad not laid hold of the only thing which could 

S L - administer any comfort to him. He persuaded himself, that the eon- 
ons which Eoeux had proposed did not llow originally from Charles him- 
self, but were dictated by the rigorous policy of bis Spanish council; and 
that therefore he might hope, in one personal 'ml erview with him, to do more 
towards hastening his own deliverance than could be effected by long, nego- 
tiations passing through the subordinate hands of liis ministers. Belying on 
'' this supposition, which proceeded from too favourable an opinion of the em- 
peror’s character, he offered to visit him in Spain, and was willing to be carried 
Blither as a spectacle to that haughty nation. Lannoy employed all his ad- 
dress to confirm him in these sentiments, and concert qd with him in secret 
the manner of executing this resolution, brands was so eager on a scheme 
which seemed to open some prospect of liberty, that, he furnished the galleys 
necessary for conveying him to Spain, Charles being at tins time unable to 
fit out a squadron for that purpose. The viceroy, without communicating 
his intentions either to Bourbon or Pescara conducted Ins prisoner towards 
Genoa, under pretence of transporting him by sea to Naples; though, soon 
after they set sail, he ordered the pilots to steer directly for Spain; but the 
wind happening to carry them near to the French coast, the unfortunate 
monarch had a lull prospect, of bis own dominions, towards which lie cast 
many a sorrowful mid desiring look. They landed, however, in a few day s, at 
Barcelona, and soon after, Frauds was lodged, by the emperor’s command, ki 
the alcazar of Madrid, under the care of the vigilant Alarcon, who guarded 
him with as much circumspection as ever . 24 

A lew days after Francis’s arrival at Madrid, and when lie began to be 
sensible of liis having relied, without foundation, on the emperor’s generosity, 
Henry VIII. concluded a treaty with the regent of France, which afforded him 
some hope of liberty from another quarter. Tinny's extravagant demands 
had been received at Madrid with that neglect which they deserved, and 
which lie probably expected. Charles, intoxicated with prosperity, no longer 
courted him in that respectful and submissive manner which pleased his 
haughty temper. * Wolsey, no less haughty than his master, was highly irri- 
tated at the emperor’s discontinuing Ins wonted caresses and professions of 
friendship to himself. These slight offences, added to the weighty consi- 
derations formerly mentioned, induced Henry to enter into a defensive alli- 
ance with Louise, in which all the differences between him and her son 

were atpusted; at the same time, lie engaged that lie would employ liis 

best offices, in order to procure the deliverance of liis new ally from a state 
of captivity. 2 * 

"While the open defection of such a powerful confederate affected Charles 
with deep concern, a secret conspiracy was carrying on in Italy, which threat- 
ened him with consequences still more fatal. The restless* and intriguing 
genius of Morone,^ chancellor of Milan, gave rise to this. His revenge had 
Been amply gratified by the expulsion of the French out of Italy, and his 
, vanity no less soothed by the reestablishment of Sforza, to whose interest he 
had attached himself in the duchy of Milan. The delays, however, and 

23 Mem- de Beliay, p. 94, Ferreras, Hist. ix. p. 43. 

24 M6m. <ie jMlay, p. 9.5. P. Mart. Fp. ult. Guie. lib. xvi. p, 828, 
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evasions of the imperial court, in granting Sforza the investiture of his 
newly-acquired ^ temtories, had .long "alarmed Morone ; .these were repeated 
so often, and with such apparent artifice, as became a full proof loins sus- 
picious mind, that the emperor intended to strip iiis master Of that rich 
country which he had conquered in his name. Though Charles, in order to 
quiet the pope and Venetians, no less jealous of his designs than Morone, 
gave Sforza, at last, the investiture which had been so long desired, .the 
charter was clogged with so many reservations, and subjected: him to such 
grievous burdens, as rendered the duke of Milan a dependent on the em- 
peror, rather than a vassal of the empire, and aiforded him hardly any other 
security for his possessions than the good pleasure of an ambitious superior. 
Such an accession of power as would have accrued from the addition of the 
Milanese to the kingdom of Naples, was considered by Morone as fatal to the 
liberties of Italy, no less than to bis own importance, Tull of this idea, he 
began to revolve" in Ins mind the possibility of rescuing Italy from the yoke 
of foreigners • the doling scheme, as has been already observed, of the Italian 
politicians in tliat age, and which it was the great object of their ambition to 
accomplish. If to the glory of having been the chief instrument of driving 
the Trench out of Milan, he could add that of delivering Naples from the 
dominion of the Spaniards, he thought that nothing would be warding t <f 
complete his fame. 11 is fertile genius soon suggested t.o him a project for 
that purpose; a difficult, indeed, and daring one, but for that very reason 
more agreeable to Ins bold and enterprising temper. „ 

.Bourbon and Pescara were equally enraged at Lnunoy’s currying the Trench 
king into Spain without their knowledge. The former being afraid that the 
two monarens might, in his absence, conclude some treaty in which his in- 
terests would be entirely sacrificed, hastened to Madrid, in order to guard 
against tliat danger. The latter, on whom the command of the army now 
devolved, was obliged to remain in Italy; but, in every company, he gave 
vent to Ins indignation against the viceroy, in expressions full of rancour and 
contempt ; lie accused him, in a letter to the emperor, of cowardice in the 
time of danger, and of insolence after a victory, towards the obtaining of 
which lie had contributed nothing either by his valour or his conduct; nor 
did he abstain from bitter complaints against the emperor himself, who had 
not discovered, as he imagined, a sufficient sense of his merit, nor bestowed 
any adequate reward oil his services. It was on this disgust of Pescara that 
Morone founded bis whole system. He knew the boundless ambition of his 
nature, the great extent of lus abilities in peace as well as war, and the intre- 

S of his mind, capable alike of undertaking and of executing the most 
rate designs. Tne cantonment of the Spanish troops on the frontier of 
tho Milanese, gave occasion to many interviews between him and Morone, 
in which the latter took care frequently to turn the conversation to the 
transactions subsequent to the battle of Pavia, — a subject upon which flie 
marquis always entered willingly and with passion; and Morone, observing 
his resentment to be uniformly violent, artlully pointed out and aggravated 
every circumstance that could increase its fury, lie painted, in the strongest 
colours, the emperor's want of discernment, as well as of gratitude, in pre- 
ferring Lannoyto him, and in allowing that presumptuous Tleraing to dispose 
of the captive king without consulting the man to whose bravery and wisdom 
Charles was indebted for the glory of having a formidable rival in his power. 
Having warmed him by such discourses, he then began to insinuate that 
now was the time to be avenged for these insults, and to acquire immortal 
renown as the deliverer of his country from tl\e oppression of strangers ; 
that the states of Italy, weary of the ignominious and intolerable dominion 
of barbarians, were at Jeast ready to combine in order to vindicate their own 
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^ , that; their eyes were fixed on him as the only leader whose 

genius and good fortune could ensure the happy success of that noble enter- 
prise;; that the attempt was ho less practicable than glorious, it being in his 
power so to disperse lho> Spanish infantry, the only body of the emperor’s 
troops that remained in Italy, through the villages of the Milanese, that, in 
one night, they might be destroyed by the people, who, having suffered much 
ftom their exactions and insolence, would gladly undertake this service : that 
he might then, without opposition, t ake possession of the throne of Naples,-*- 
the station destined for him, and a reward not unworthy the restorer ofliberty 
to Italy: that the pope, of whom that kingdom was held, and whose prede- 
cessors had disposed of it on many former occasions, would willingly grant 
him the right of investiture ; that the Venetians, the Florentines, the Duke of 
Milan, to whom he had communicated the scheme, together with the French, 
Would be the guarantees of his right ; that the Neapolitans would naturally 
prefer the government of one of their countrymen, whom they loved add ad- 
mired, to tnat odious dominion of strangers, to which they had been so long 
subjected ; and that the emperor, astonished at a blow so unexpected, would 
find that he had neither troops nor money to resist such a powerful con- 
federacy . 36 

Pescara, amazed at the boldness and extent of the scheme, listened atten- 
tively to Moronc, but with the countenance of a man lost in profound and 
anxious thought. On the one hand, the infamy of betraying his sovereign, 
under whom he bore such liigli command, deterred him from the attempt ; 
on the other, the prospect of obtaining a crown allured him to venture upon 
it. After continuing a short time in suspense, the least commendable motives, 
as is usual after such deliberations, prevailed, and ambition triumphed over 
honour. In order, however, to throw a colour of decency on his conduct, 
he insisted that some learned casuists should give their opinion, “ Whether 
it was lawful for a subject to take arms against his immediate sovereign, in 
obedience to the lord paramount of whom the kingdom, itself was held P” 
Such a resolution of the case as lie expected was soon obtained from the 
divines and civilians both of Rome and Milan ; the negotiation went forward; 
and measures seemed to be taken with great spirit for the speedy execution 
of the design. 

During this interval, Pescara, either shocked at the ireachery of the action 
that be was going to commit, or despairing of its success, began to entertain 
thoughts of abandoning the engagements which he had come under. The 
indispositipn of Sfor^a, who happened at that time to be taken ill of a dis- 
temper which was thought mortal, confirmed his resolution, and determined 
him to make known the whole conspiracy to the emperor, deeming it more 
prudent to expect the duchy of Mdan from him as the reward of tins dis- 
covery, than to aim at a kingdom to be purchased by a series of crimes. 
This resolution, however, proved Ihc source of actions hardly less criminal 
and ignominious. The emperor, who had already received full information 
concerning the conspiracy from other hands, seemed to be highly pleased 
with Pescara’s fidelity, and commanded him to continue his intrigues for 
* some time with the pope and Sforza, both that lie might discover their inten- 
tions more fully, and that he might be able to convict them of the crime with 
greater certainty^ Pescara, conscious of guilt, as well as sensible how sus- 
pwaous his long silence must have appeared at Madrid, durst not decline that 
dishonourable office ; and was obliged to act the meanest and most disgraceful 

** GuiCi lib. Xvi. p. 325. JpviiVita Davali, p. 417. (Euv.de Brantome, iv. 171. RuseeHi, 
Letter© de’ Priac. £L p. 91. Thuaai Hist. lib. i. cli. 11, P. Heater. Ear. Austr, lib, ix. 
ch. 3, p. 20V* • • 
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of all parts, that of seducing with a purpose to betray. Considering the 
abilities of the persons with whom he had to deal, the paid; was scarcely less 
difficult than base; but he acted it with such address, as to deceiveeven the 
penetrating eye of Morone, who, relying with full confidence on his sincerity, 
visited him at Novara^ in order to put the last hand to their machinations. 
Pescara received him in an apartment where Antonio de Leyva was placed 
behind the tapestry, that he might overhear and bear witness to their con- 
versation; as Morone was about to take leave, that officer suddenly ap- 
peared, and to his astonishment, arrested liim prisoner iu the emperors 
name. He was conducted to the castle of Pavia ; and Pescara, who had so 
lately been his accomplice, had now the assurance to interrogate him as his 
judge. At the same time, the emperor declared Sforza to have forfeited ail 
light in the duchy of Milan, by his engaging in a conspiracy against the 
sovereign of whom he hold ; Pescara, bylns command, seized on every place 
in the Milanese, except the castles of Cremona and Milan, which the unfor- 
tunate duke attempting to defend, were closely blockaded by the imperial 
troops.** 

But though this unsuccessful conspiracy, instead of stripping the emperor 
of what he already possessed m Italy, contributed to extend his dominions 
in that country, it showed him the necessity of coming to some agreement 
with the French king, unless he chose to draw on himself a confederacy of all 
Europe, wliicli the progress of his arms and his ambition, now as undisguised 
as it was boundless, filled with general alarm. LLc had not hitherto treated 
Francis with the generosity which that monarch expected, and hardly with 
the decency due to his station. Instead of displaying the sentiments be- 
coming a great prince, Charles, by lus mode of treating Francis, seems to 
have acted with the mercenary heart of a corsair, who, by the rigorous usage 
of his prisoners, endeavours to draw from them a higher price for them 
ransom. The captive king was confined to an old castle, under a keeper 
w ( hose formal austerity of manners rendered his vigilance still more dis- 
gusting. He was allowed no exercise but that of riding on a mule, sur- 
rounded with armed guards on horseback. Charles, on pretence of its "being 
necessary to attend the eortes ^assembled in Toledo, had gone to reside in 
that city, and suffered several weeks to elapse without visiting Francis, 
though he solicited an interview with the most pressing and submissive im- 
portunity. So many indignities made a deep impression on a high-spirited 
prince ; he began to lose all relish for his usual amusements; his natural 
gaiety of temper forsook him ; and after languishing: for some time, he was 
seized with a dangerous fever, during the violence of which he complained 
constantly of the unexpected and imprincely rigour with which he had been 
treated, often exclaiming, that now the emperor would have the satisfaction 
of his dying a prisoner in his hands, without having once deigned to see his 
face. The physicians, at last, despaired of his life, and informed the emperor 
that they saw no hope of his recovery, unless he were gratified with regard 
to that point on which he seemed to be so strongly bent. Charles, solicitous 
to preserve a life with which all Ids prospects of further advantage from the 
victory of Pavia must have terminated, immediately consulted his ministers 
concerning the course to be taken. In vain did the chancellor. Gattinara, the 
most able among them, represent to him the indecency of his visiting Francis, 
If be did not intend to set him at liberty immediately upon equal terms ; in 
vain did he point out the infamy to wmch lie would be exposed, if avarice 
or ambition should prevail on him to give the captive monarch this mark of 
attention and sympathy, for which humanity ana generosity had pleaded so 

2T Gtnc. lib. xvi. p, 329. Jovii Hist, p, 319, CapelJa, lib. v. p. 200. 
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long without effect. The emperor, less delicate, or less solicitous about re- 
putation than his minister, set rat for Madrid to visit his prisoner. The 
interview was short : Francis being too weak to bear a long conversation, 
Charles accosted him in terms fuD of affection and respect, and gave him 
such promises of speedy deliverance and princely treatment, as wonld have 
reflected the greatest honour upon him, if they had ilbwed from another 
source. v Francis grasped at them with the eagerness natural in his situation; 
and, cheered with this gleam of hope, began to revive from that moment, 
recovering rapidly his wonted health. 28 

He had soon the mortification to find, that his confidence in, the emperor 
was not better founded than formerly. Charles returned instantly to Toledo ; 
all negotiations were carried on by his ministers ; and Francis was kept in 
as strict custody as ever. A new indignity, and that very galling, was added 
to all those lie had already suffered. Bourbou arriving in Spain about this 
time, Charles, who had so long refused to visit the king of France, received 
his rebellious subject with the most st udied respect. J^lc met him without 
the gates of Toledo, embraced 1dm with the greatest affection, and. placing him 
on his left hand, conducted him to Ids apartment. These marks of honour 
to him were so many insults to the unfortunate monarch, which he felt in a 
very sensible manner. It afforded him some consolation, however, to observe, 
that the sentiments of the Spaniards differed widely from those of their sove- 
reign. That generous peojue detested Bourbon’s crime. Notwithstanding 
his great talents and important services, they shunned all intercourse with 
him to such a degree, that Charles, having desired the marquis de Villena to 
permit Bourbon to reside in his palace while the court remained in Toledo, 
he politely replied, “That lie could not refuse gratifying his sovereign in that 
request;” but added, witli a Castilian dignity of mind, that the emperor must 
not be surprised, if, the moment the constable departed, lie should burn to 
the ground a house which, having been polluted by the presence of a traitor, 
became an unfit habitation for a man of honour. 29 

Charles himself, nevertheless, seemed to have it much at heart to reward 
Bourbon’s services in a signal manner. Bui as he insisted, in the first place, 
on the accomplishment of the emperor’s proihise of giving him in marriage 
his sister Eleanora, queen-dowager of Portugal, the honour of which alliance 
had been one of his chief inducements to rebel against Jiis lawful sovereign; 
as Francis, in order to prevent such a dangerous union, had offered, before he 
left Italy, to marry that princess ; and as Eleanora herself discovered an in- 
clination rather to match with a powerful monarch than with his exiled sub- 
ject; all these interfering circumstances created great embarrassment to 
Charles, and left him hardly any hope cf extricating himself with decency. 
But the death of Pescara, who, at the age of thirty-six, left behind him the 
reputation of being one of the greatest generals and ablest politicians of that 
century, happened opportunely at this juncture for his relief. By that event 
the command of the army in Italy became vacant, and Charles, always fertile 
in resources, persuaded Bourbon, who was in no condition to dispute* his will, 
to accept the office of general-iu-cluef there, together with a grant of the 
duchy of Milan forfeited by Sforza ; and in return for these, to relinquish all 
hopes of marrying the queen of Portugal. 30 

The chief obstacle that stood in the way of Francis’s liberty, was the em- . 
peror’s continuing to insist so peremptorily on the restitution of Burgundy, 
as a preliminary to that event. Francis often declared that he would never 
consent to dismember his kingdom ; and that even if he should so far forget 

29 Guic. lib. xvi. p. S3 9. Samlov. Hist. i. 665. 28 Guic. lib. xvi. p. 305. 
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the duties of a monarch as to come to such a resolution, the fundamental 
laws of the nation would prevent its taking effect. On his part, he was , 
willing 1 to make an absolute cession to the emperor of all his pretensions in 
Italy and the Low Countries; he promised to restore to Bourbon all his 
lands which had been confiscated ; he renewed his proposal of marrying the 
emperor's sister, the queen-dowager of Portugal ; and engaged to pay a great 
sum by way of ransom for his own person. But all mutual esteem and con- 
fidence between the two monavehs were now entirely lost; there appeared, on 
the one hand, a rapacious ambition labouring to avail itself of every favourable' 
circumstance ; on the other, suspicion mid resentment standing perpetually 
on their guard ; .so that the prospect of bringing their negotiations to an issue 
seemed to be far distant. Tim duchess of Alencon, the French king V sister, 
whom Charles permitted to visit her brother in his confinement, employed all 
her address in order to procure his liberty on more reasonable terms. Henry 
of England interposed his good offices to the same purpose ; but both with 
so little success, thaj Francis, in despair, t ook suddenly the resolution of re- 
signing his crown, with all its rights and prerogatives, to his son, the dauphin, 
determining rather to end his days in prison, than to purchase his freedom by 
concessions unworthy of a king. The deed for this purpose he signed with 
legal formality in Madrid, empowering his sister to carry it into France, that 
it might be registered in all the parliaments of the kingdom; and at the 
same time intimating liis intention to the emperor, lie desired him to name 
the place of Ids confinement, mid to assign him a v proper number of at- 
tendants during the remainder of Ids dajs. al • 

This resolution of the French king had great effect; Charles began to bo 
sensible that by pushing rigour i n exec ss, lie might defeat his own measures ; 
and instead of the vast advantages -which he hoped to draw from ransoming a 
powerful monarch, he might at last find in his hands a prince without do- 
minions or revenues. About the same time, one of the king of Navarre’s 
domestics happened, by an extraordinary exertion of fidelity, courage, and 
address, to procure liis master an opportunity of escaping from t he prison in 
which he had been confined ever since the battle of Pavia. This convinced 
the emperor that the most vigilant attention of his officers might be eluded 
by the ingenuity or boldness ot Francis or his attendants, and one unlucky 
hour might deprive him of all tlic advantages which ho had been so solicitous 
to obtain. By these considerations, lie was induced to abate somewhat of 
his former demands. On the other hand, Francis’s impatience under confine- 
ment daily increased ; and having received certain intelligence of a powerful 
league forming against his rival in 11 aly, he grew more compliant with regard 
to ms concessions, trusting that if lie could once obtain his liberty, he would 
soon be in a condition to resume whatever he had yielded. 

[1520.] Such being the views and sentiments of the two monarchs, the 
treaty which procured Francis his liberty was signed at ^Madrid, on the four- 
teenth of January, one thousand five hundred and twenty-six. The article 
with regard to Burgundy, which had hitherto created the greatest difficult^ 
was compromised, Francis engaging to restore that duchy, with all its de- 
pendencies, in full sovereignty to the emperor; and Charles consenting 
that this restitution should not be made until the king was set at liberty. 
In order to secure the performance of this as well as the other conditions m 
the treaty, Francis agreed that, at the same instant when he himself should 
be released, lie would deliver as hostages to the emperor, his eldest son, the 
dauphin, and his second son, the duke of Orleans, or^in lieu of the latter* 

M This paper is published in M&noires Hisloriques, &c., par M. 1’AbW RaynaJ, tom. ii. 
p. 161 . • p 
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twelve of his principal nobility to be named by Charles. The other articles 
swelled to a gres^t number, and, though not of such importance, 'were 
extremely rigorous. Among these the most remarkable were, that Francis 
should renounce all his pretensions in Italy ; that he should disclaim any 
title which he had to the sovereignty of Flanders and Artois* that, within 
i six weeks after his release, he should restore to Bourbon, and ids adherents, 
.all their goods, movable and immovable, and make them full reparation for 
the damages which they had sustained by the confiscation of them; that he 

S buld use his interest with Henry d’Albret to relinquish his pretensions to 
e crown of Navarre, and should not for the future assist him in any at- 
tempt to recover it * that there should be established between the emperor and 
Francis a league ol perpetual friendship and confederacy, with a promise of 
mutual assistance in every case of necessity ; that in corroboration of this 
union, Francis should marry the emperor’s sister, the queen-dowager of Por- 
tugal; that Francis should cause all the articles of this treaty to be ratified by 
the states, and registered in the parliaments of his kingdom; that upon the 
emperor’s receiving tins ratification, ihe hostages should be set at liberty; 
but, in their place, the duke of Angouleme, the king’s third son, should be 
delivered to Charles ; that, in order to manifest as well as to strengthen 
the amity between the two monarclis, lie might be educated at the imperial 
court; and that if Francis did not, within Ihe time limited, fulfil the stipula- 
tions m the treaty, lie should promise, upon his honour and oath, t o return to 
Spain, and to surrender himself again a prisoner to the emperor. 32 

By thus treaty, Charles flattered himself that he had not only effectually 
humbled his rival, but that lie had taken such precautions as would for ever 

S revent his re-attaining any formidable degree of power. The opinion which 
le wisest politicians formed concerning it was very different; they. could 
not persuade themselves t bat Francis, aft cr obtaining his liberty, would execute 
articles against which he had struggled so Jong, and to which, notwithstand- 
ing all that he had Iclt during a long and rigorous confinement, he had con- 
sented with Ihe utmost reluctance. Ambition and resentment, they knew, 
would conspire in prompting Inm to violate the hard condit ions to which he 
had been constrained to submit; nor would arguments and casuistry be 
wanting to represent that which was so manifestly advantageous, to be neces- 
sary and just. If one part of Francis’s conduct Lad been known at that 
time, this opinion might have been founded, not m eon lecture, but in cer- 
tainty. A few hours before he signed the beat), he assembled such of 
his counsellors as were then at Madrid; and having exacted from them a 
solemn oath of secrecy, lie made a long enumeration ju their presence of Die 
dishonourable arts, as well as unpriuceiy rigour, which the emperor had em- 
ployed in order to ensnare or intimidate him. For that reason, ho took a 
formal protest in the hands of notaries, that his consent to the treaty should 
be considered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null and void. 33 By 
this disingenuous artifice, for which even the treatment that he had met with 
was no apology, Francis endeavoured to satisfy his honour and conscience in. 
signing the treaty, and to provide at the same time a pretext on which to 
, |»cak it. 

Great, meanwhile, were the outward demonstrations of love and confidence 
between the two monarclis ; they appeared often together in public ; they 
frequently had long conferences in private; they 1 ravelled in the same litter, 
and joined in the same amusements. But , amidst, these signs of peace 
and friendship, the emperor still harboured suspicion in his mind. Though 

a* Rpcueil des Trait, tom. K. p. 112. Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. pp. 102, &c. 
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the ceremonies of the marriage between Francis and the queen of Portugal 
were performed soon after the conclusion of the treaty. Charleswould not 
permit him to consummate it until the return of the ratification from Prance: 
Even then PVancis was not allowed to be at full liberty ; . his guards were 
still continued: though caressed as a brother-in-law, he was still watched like 
a prisoner; ana it was obvious to attentive observers, that an union, in the 
very beginning of which there might be discerned such symptoms, of jealousy 
and distrust, could not be cordial, or of long continuance. 84 

About a month after the signing of the treaty, the regent’s ratification of 
it was brought from France; and that wise princess, preferring, on this 
occasion, the public good to domestic affection, informed her son, that, in- 
stead of the twelve noblemen named in the treaty, she had sent the duke of 
Orleans along with his brother, the dauphin, to Die frontier, as the kingdom 
could suffer nothing by the absence of a child, but must be left almost 
incapable of defence, if deprived of its ablest statesmen and most experienced 
generals, whom Charles had artfully included in his nomination. At last, 
Francis took leave* of the emperor, whose, suspicion of the king's sincerity 
increasing as the time of putting it. to the proof approached, he endeavoured 
to bind him still faster by exacting new promises, which, after those he had 
already made, the French monarch was not slow to grant. He set out. from 
Madrid,— a place which the remembrance of many afflicting circumstances 
rendered peculiarly odious to him, — with the joy natural on such an occasion, 
and began the long-wished- for journey towards his own dominions. He was 
escorted by a body of horse under the command of Alarcon, who, as the king 
drew near the frontiers of France, guarded him with more scrupulous ex- 
actness than ever. W hen he arrived at Die river Andaye, which separates 
the two kingdoms, Luutrec appeared on Die opposite bank with a gua^d of 
horse, equal in number to Alarcon's. An empty bark was moored in the 
middle of the stream ; the attendants drew up in order on the opposite 
banks ; at the same instant, Lummy, with eight gentlemen, put off from 
the Spanish, and Laulrec, with the same number, from the French side of the 
river ; the former hud the king in his boat : Die latter, the dauphin and duke 
of Orleans; they met in the empty vessel* the exchange was made in a 
moment; Francis, after a short embrace of bis children, leaped into Lau- 
treo's boat, and readied the French shore. He mounted, at that instant, a 
Turkish horse, waved his hand over his head, and wiDi a joyful voice crying 
aloud several times, “1 am yet a king,” galloped full speed to St. John dc 
1 juz, and from thence to Bayonne. This event, no less impatiently desired by 
the French nation than by their monarch, happened on the eighteenth of 
March, a year and twenty-two days after the fatal battle of Pavia.* 5 

Spon*aftcr Die emperor had taken leave of Francis, and permitted him to 
begin his journey towards his own dominions, he set out for Seville, in order 
to solemnize his marriage with Isabella, the daughter of Emanuel, the late 
king of Portugal, and the sister of John III., who had succeeded him in the 
throne of that kingdom . Isabella was a princess of uncommon beauty and^ftC- 
coraplishmcnts ; and as the cortes, both in Castile and Aragon, haa warmly 
solicited their sovereign to marry, the choice of a wife, so nearly allied to 
the royal blood of both kingdoms, was extremely acceptable to his subjects. 
The Portuguese, fond of this new connexion with the first monarch in Chris- 
tendom, granted him an extraordinary dowry with Isabella, amounting to 
nine hundred thousand crowns, — a sum, which, from the situation of his 
affairs at that juncture, was of no small consequence to the emperor. The 
marriage was celebrated with that splendour and gaietynvhich became a great 

u Guic, lib. xvi. p. &53* . . » Sander. Hist i. p. 735, Guic. hb. xvl p. 855, 
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and. youthful prince. Charles lived with Isabella in perfect harmony* end 
treated her on all occasions with much distinction and regard, 3 * 

During these transactions, Charles could hardly give any attention to 
the affairs of Germany, though it was tom in pieces oy commotions, which 
threatened the most dangerous consequences. By the feudal- institutions, 
which still subsisted almost unimpaired in the empire, the property of lands 
was vested in the princes and free barons. Their vassals neld of them by 
the strictest and most limited tenures ; while the great- body of the people 
was kept in a state but little removed from absolute servitude. In some 
places of Germany, people of the lowest class were so entirely in the power 
of their masters, as to be subject to personal and domestic, slavery, the most, 
ligorous form of that wi-etcliod state. In other provinces, particularly in 
Bohemia and Lusatia, the peasants were bound to remain on the lands to 
Which they belonged, and, making part of the estate, were transferred, like any 
other property, from one hand to another. Even in Suabia, and the countries 
on the banks of the Kliiue, where their condition was most tolerable, the 
peasants not only paid the full rent of Iheir farms to the landlord, but if they 
chose either to change the place of their abode, or to follow a new profession, 
before they could accomplish what they desired, they were obliged to purclutse 
this privilege at a certain price. Besides this, all grants of lands to peasants 
expired at Iheir death, without descending to their posterity. Upon that 
event, the landlord had a right to the best, of tlieir cattle, as well as of Iheir 
furniture ; and tlieir heirs, in order to obtain a renewal of the grant, were 
obliged to pay large sums by. way of fine. These exactions, though grievous, 
were borne with patience, because they wore customary and ancient: but 
wheh the progress of elegance and luxury, as well as the changes introduced 
into tjie art of war, came to increase the expense of government, and made 
it necessary for princes to levy occasional or stated taxes on their subjects, 
such impositions being new, appeared intolerable; and in Germany, these 
duties being laid chiefly upon beer, wine, and other necessaries of life, affected 
the common people in the most sensible manner. ( The addition of such a 
load to their former burdens drove them to despair. It was to the valour 
inspired by resentment against impositions of this kind, that, the Swiss owed 
the acquisition of their liberty in the fourteenth century. The same cause ' 
bad excited the peasants in several other provinces of Germany to rebel 
against tlieir superiors towards the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries; and though these insurrections were not attended with 
like success, they could not, however, be queiled without much difficulty and 
bloodshed . 37 

By these checks, the spirit of the peasants was overawed rather than sub- 
dued; and their grievances multiplying continual!) ? they ran to arms, in the 
year one thousand five hundred and twenty-six, with the most frantic rage. 
Their. first appearance was near TJhn. in Suabia. The peasants in the adja- 
cent country flocked to their standard with the ardour and impatience natural 
to men who, having groaned long under oppression, beheld at last some pros- 
pect of deliverance; and the contagion spreading from province to pro v nice, 
reached almost every part of Germany. Wherever they came, they plundered 
the monasteries ; wasted the lands ol their superiors; razed their castles, and 
massacred without mercy all persons of noble birth who were so unhappy as 
to fall into their hands . 38 Having intimidated their oppressors, as they 

30 tfttoa, Vita di Carlo V. p. 106. Belcarius Com. Rer. Gallic, p. 565. Spalatinns, 
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imagined, by the violence of these proceedings, they began to consider what 
would be the most proper and effectual method of securing? themselves for 
the future from their tyrannical exactions. With this view they drew up ana 
published a memorial containing all their demands, and declared that, while 
arms were in their hands, they would either persuade or oblige the nobles to 
give them full satisfaction with regard to these. The chief articles were, that 
they might have liberty to choose their own pastors ; that they might be freed 
from the payment of all tithes, except those of com; that they might no 
longer be considered as the slaves or bondmen of tlieir superiors; that the 
liberty of hunting and fishing might be common ; that the great forests might 
not be regarded as private property, but be open for the use of all ; that they 
might be delivered from the unusual burden of taxes under which they 
laboured; that the administration of justice might be rendered less rigorous 
and more impartial ; that the encroachments of the nobles upon meadows and 
commons might be restrained. 90 

Many of these dejpauds were extremely reasonable ; and, being urged by 
such formidable numbers, should have met with some redress. But those 
unwieldy bodies, assembled in different places, had neither union, nor conduct, 
nor vigour. Being led by persons of the lowest rank, without skill in war, or 
knowledge of what was necessary for accomplishing their designs, all their 
exploits were distinguished only by a brutal and unmeaning fury. To oppose 
thus, the princes and nobles of Suabiu and the Lower llhine raised such of 
their vassals as still continued faithful, and attacking some of th 3 mutineers 
with open force, and others by surprise, cut to pieces or dispersed all who 
infested* those provinces ; so that the peasants, after ruining the open country, , 
and losing upwards of twenty thousand of t heir associates in the field, were 
obliged to return to their habitations with less hope than ever of relief from 
their grievances.' 10 

These commotions happened at first in provinces of Germany where 
Luther’s opinions had made little progress ; and being excited wholly by 
political causes, had no connexion with the disputed points in religion. But 
the frenzy reaching at last those countries in which the reformation wad 
established, derived new strength from circumstances peculiar to them, and 
rose to a still greater pitch of extravagance. The reformation, wherever it 
was received, increased that bold and mnovating spirit to which it owed its 
birth. Men who had the courage to overturn a system supported by every- 
thing which can command respect or reverence, were not to be overawed 
by any authority, how great or venerable soever. After having been accus- 
tomed to consider themselves as judges of the most important doctrines in 
, religion, to examine these freely, and to reject, without scruple, what ap- 
peared to them erroneous, it was natural for them to turn the same daring 
and inquisitive eye towards government, and to think of rectifying whatever 
disorders or imperfections were discovered there. As religious abuses had, 
been reformed 111 several places without the permission of the magistrate* it 
was an easy transition to attempt the redress of political grievances in th© 
Same manner. 

-No sooner, then, did the spirit of revolt break out in Thuringia, a province 
subject to the elector of Saxony, the inhabitants of which were mostly 
converts to Lutheranism, than it assumed a new and more dangerous form. 
Thomas Muncer, one of Luther’s disciples, having established himself in that 
country, had acquired a wonderful ascendant over the minds of the people, 

w Sleid. Hist p. 90. 
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He propagated among them the wildest and most enthusiastic notions, but 
such as tended manifestly to inspire them with boldness, and leadtheni to 
sedition, “Luther,” he told them, “ had done more hurt than service to re- 
ligion. He had, indeed, rescued the church from the yoke of popery, but his 
doctrines encouraged, and ids life set an example of, the utmost licentious- 
ness of manners. In order to avoid vice (says he), men must practise per- 
petual mortification. They must put on a grave countenance, speak little, 
wear & plain garb, and be serious in their whole deportment. Such as pre- 
pare their hearts in this maimer, may expect that the Supreme Being will 
direct all their steps, and by some visible sign discover his will to them ; if 
that illumination be at any time withheld, we may expostulate with the Al- 
mighty, who deals with as so harshly, and remind him of his promises. Tins 
expostulation and anger will be highly acceptable to God, and will at last 
prevail on him to guide us with the same unerring hand which conducted the 
patriarchs of old. Let us beware, however, of offending him by our arro- 
gance; but as fill men are equal in Ids eye, let them return to that condition 
of equality in which he formed them, and, having all things in common, let 
them live together like brethren, without any marks of subordination or pre- 
eminence.” 41 

Extravagant as these tenets were, they flattered so many passions in the 
human heart,, as to make a deep impression. To aim at nothing more than 
abridging the power of the nobility, was now considered as a trifling and 
partial reformation, not worth the contending for; it was proposed to level 
every distinction among mankind, and, by abolishing property, to reduce 
them to their natural state of equality, in which all slioiild receive their sub- 
sistence from one common slock. Manner assured them that the design was 
approved of by heaven, and that the Almighty ha/1 in a dream ascertained 
lum of its success. The peasants set about the execution of it, not only with 
the rage which animated those of their order in other parts of Germany, 
but with the ardour which enthusiasm inspires. They deposed the magis- 
trates in all the cities of which they were masters • seized the lands of the 
nobles, and obliged such of them as they got into tlicir hands, to put on the 
dress commonly worn by peasants, and, instead of their former titles, to be 
satisfied with the appellation given to people in the lowest class of life. Great 
numbers engaged m this wild undertaking; but Aiimcer, their leader and 
their prophet, was destitute of the abilities necessary for conducting it. He 
had all the extravagance, but. not the courage, which enthusiasts usually 
possess. It was with diflicidty he could be persuaded to lake the field; and 
though he soon drew together eight thousand men, lie s uttered himself to 
be surrounded by a body of cavalry under t he command of the elector of. 
Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse, and the duke of Brunswick. These princes, 
unwilling to shea the blood of their deluded subjects, sent a vounsr noble- 

' n • a* _ » . .j . .. ±1 rai • . . . 


man to their camp, with the offer of a general pardon, if they would imme- 
diately Jay down their arms, and deliver up the authors of the sedition, 
Mujaccr, alarmed at this, began to harangue his followers with his usual vehe- 
mence, exhorting them not to trust these deceitful promises of their op- 
pressors, nor to desert the cause of God and of Christian liberty, 

. . But the sense of present danger making a deeper impression on the peasants 
than Ins eloquence, confusion and terror were visible on every face; when a 
rainbow, winch was the emblem that the mutineers had painted oii their 
colours, happening tq appear in the clouds, Muncer, with admirable presence 
of kind, laid hold of that incident, and suddenly raising his eyes and hands 
towards heaven, “ Behold,” cries he, with an elevated voice, “ the sign which 
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God given. Here is tbepledge of pour sate, and. a token that ike 
wicked shall bo destroyed.” The fanatical multitude set up instantly a .great 
shout, as if victory had been certain; and passing 'in a moment to one 
extreme to another, massacred the unfortunate nobleman who had come 
with the offer of pardon, and demanded to be led towards the enemy. He 
princes, enraged at this shocking violation of the laws of war, advanced with 
no less impetuosity, and began the attack; but the behaviour of the pea- 
sants in the combat was not such os might liave been expected, either from 
their ferocity or confidence of success; an undisciplined rabble was no.eauaL 
match for well-trained troops*; above five thousand were slain in the field, 
almost without making resistance ; the rest tied, and among the foremost 
Muncer their general. He was taken next day. and being condemned to such 
punishments as his crimes had deserved, he suffered them with a poor and das- 
tardly spirit. His deal h put an end to the insurrections of the peasants, 
which had filled Germany with such terrors ; 4 ~ but the enthusiastic notions 
which he had scattered were not extirpated, and produced, not long after, 
effects more memorable as well -as more extravagant. 

During these commotions, Luther acted with exemplary prudence and mo- 
deration, like a common parent, solicitous about the welfare of both parties, 
without sparing the faults or errors of either. On the one hand, he addressed 
a monitory discourse to the nobles, exhorting them to treat their dependents, 
with greater humanity and indulgence. On the other, he severely censured 
the seditious spirit, of the peasants’, advising them not to murmur at -hard- 
ships inseparable from their condition, nor to seek for redress by any but 
legal means. 4 * * 

Luther’s famous marriage with Catherine a Bona, a nuu of a noble family, 
who, having thrown off the veil, had lied from the cloister, happened this 
year, and was far from meeting with the same approbation. Even his most 
devoted followers thought this step indecent, at a time when his country 
was involved in so many calamities ; w r hilc his enemies never mentioned it 
with any softer appellation than that of incestuous or profane. Luther 
himself was sensible of the impression which it had made to his disadvantage ; 
but being satisfied with his own conduct, he bore the censure of his friends, 
and the reproaches of his adversaries, with liis usual fortitude . 44 

This year the reformation lost its first protector, Frederic, elect ortof Saxony; 
but the blow was the less sensibly lelt, as lie w as succeeded by his brother 
John, a more avowed and zealous, though less able patron of Luther and his 
doctrines. 

Another event happened about the same time, which, as it occasioned, a 
considerable change in the state of Germany, must be traced back to its 
source. While the frenzy of the crusades possessed all Europe during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, several ordcis of religious knighthood were 
founded in defence of the Christian faith against heathens and infidels. 
Among these, the Teutonic order in Germany was one pf the most illus- 
trious, the knights of which distinguished themselves greatly in all the enter- 
prises carried on in the Holy Land. Being driven at last from their settle- 
ments in the East, they w r ere obliged to return to their native country. Their 
zeal and valour were too impetuous to remain long inactive ; they invaded, 
on very slight pretences, the province of Prussia, the inhabitants of which 
"were stall idolaters ; and, having completed the conquest of it about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, held it many years as a fief depending on 
the crown of Poland. Fierce contests arose, during this period, between 
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the grand-masters of the order and the kings of Poland ; the former struggling 
for independence, while the latter asserted their right of sovereignty with 
great fimness. Albert, a prince of the house of Brandenburg* who* was 
elected grand-master in the year one thousand five hundred and eleven* en- 
gaged keenly in this quarrel and maintained a long war with Sigismund, 

, king of Poland; blit having become an early convert to Luther’s doctrines, 
this gradually lessened liis zeal for the interests of his fraternity, so that lie 
took the opportunity of the confusions in .the empire, and the absence of the 
emperor, to conclude a treaty with Sigisnnmd. greatly to his own private 
emolument. By it, that part of Prussia which belonged to the Teutonic 
order was erected into a secular and hereditary duchy, and the investiture 
of it granted to Albert, who, in return, bound himself to do homage for it to 
the kings of Poland as their vassal. Immediately after this, he made public 
profession of the reformed religion, and married a princess of Denmark. The 
Teutonic knights exclaimed so loudly against the treachery of their grand- 
master, that he was put under the ban of the empire; ,but he still kept pos- 
session of the province which lie had usurped, and transmitted it to his pos- 
terity. In process of time, this rich inheritance fell to the electoral branch 
of the family; all dependence on the crown of Poland was shaken off; and 
the margraves of Brandenburg, having assumed the title of kings of Prussia, 
have not only risen to an equality with the first princes of Germany, but take 
their rank among the great monarchs of Europe. 4 * 

Upon the return ot the Prenoli king to Ins dominions, the eyes of all the 
powers in Europe were fixed upon him, that, by observing his first, motions, 
they might form a judgment concerning his subsequent, conduct. They were 
not held long in suspense. Pnuicis, as soon as he, arrived at Bayonne, wrote 
to the king of England, thanking him for the zeal and affection wherewith 
he had interposed in his favour, to which lie acknowledged that he owed the 
recovery of his liberty. Next day, the emperor’s ambassadors demanded 
audience, and, in their master’s name, required him to issue such orders as 
were necessary for carrying the. treaty of Madrid into immediate and full 
execution; lie coldly answered, that though, for his own part, he determined 
religiously to perform all that he had promised, the treaty contained so many 
articles relative not to himself alone, but affecting the interests of the French 
monarchy, that he could not take any farther step without consulting the 
states of his kingdom, and that some time would be necessary, in order to 
reconcile their minds to the hard conditions which lie had consented to ratify . 4 * 3 
This reply was considered as no obscure discovery of his being resolved to 
elude the treaty; and the compliment paid to Henry appeared a very proper 
step towards securing the assistance oi that monarch in the war with the 
emperor, to which such a resolution would certainly give rise. These circum- 
stances, added to the explicit declarations which Francis made in secret to 
the ambassadors from several cf the Italian powers, fully satisfied them that 
their conjectures with regard to Ids conduct had been just, and that instead of 
intending to execute an unreasonable treaty, he was eager to seize the first 
opportunity of revenging those injuries which had compelled him to feign an 
„ .approbation of it. Even the doubts, and fears, and Scruples, which used, on 
* other occasions, to hold Clement in a state of uncertainty, were dissipated 
Francis’s seeming impatience to break through all his engagements with 
’ the emperor. The situation, indeed, of affairs in Italy ai that time did not 
allow the pope to hesitate long. Sl'orza was still besieged by the imperialists 
in fie Castle of Milan. That leebie prince, deprived now of Moronrs advice, 
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mid unprovided with everything necessary for defence, found means to in. 
form Clement And the Venetians that he must soon surrender; if they did 
not come to' his relief. The imperial troops, as they had received no pay 
since the battle of Pavia, lived at discretion in the Milanese, .levying such ex- 
orbitant contributions in that duchy as amounted, if we may rely on Guicciar- 
dini's calculation, to no less a sum than five thousand ducats a day ; 47 nor 
was it to be doubled but that the soldiers, as soon as the castle should sub- 
mit, would choose to leave a ruined country, which hardly afforded them sub- 
sistence, that they might take possession of more comfortable ouarters in 
the fertile and untouched territories of the pope and Venetians. The assist* 
ance of the French king was the only thing which could cither save Sfonsa, 
or enable them to protect their own dominions from the insults of the im- 
perial troops. 

For these reasons, the pope, the Venetians, and duke of Milan, were equally 
■ impatient to come to an agreement with Francis, who, on his part, was, no less 
desirous of acquiring such a considerable accession both of strength and 
reputation as such a confederacy would bring along with it. The chief ob- 
jects of this alliance, which was concluded at Cognac on the twenty -second of 
May, though kept secret for some time, were to oblige the emperor to set at 
liberty the French king’s sons upon payment of a reasonable ransom, and to 
re-establish Sforzn in the quiet possession of the Milanese. If Charles should 
refuse either of these, the contracting parties bound themselves to bring into 
the held an army of thirty-five thousand men, with jvhich, after driving the 
Spaniards out of the Milanese, they would attflek the kingdom of Naples. 
The king of England was declared protector of this league, which they dig- 
nified with the name of holy, because the pope was at the head of it ; and m 
order to allure Henry more effectually, a principality in the kingdom of 
Naples, of thirty thousand ducats’ yearly revenue, was to be settled; on him; 
and lands to the value often thousand ducats on Wolsey, his favourite. 4 * 

No sooner was this league concluded than Clement, by the plenitude of his 
papal power, absolved Francis from the oath which lie had taken to observe 
the treaty of Madrid . 40 This right, how pernicious soever in its effects, and 
destructive of that integrity which is the basis of all transactions among men, 
was the natural consequence of the powers which the popes arrogated as the 
infallible vicegerents of Christ upon earth. But as, in virtue of this pre- 
tended prerogative, they had often dispensed with obligations which were 
held sacred, I he interest of some men, and the credulity or others, led tliem to 
imagine that the decisions of a sovereign pontiff authorized or justified actions 
which would otherwise have been criminal and impious. 

The discovery of Francis’s intention to elude the treaty of Madrid, filled 
the emperor with a variety of disquieting thoughts. He had treated an 
unfortunate prince in the most ungenerous maimer ; he had displayed an in- 
satiable ambition in all his negotiations with his prisoner ; lie knew what 
censures the former had drawn upon him, and what apprehensions the latter 
had excited in every court of Europe ; nor had he reaped from the measured 
which he pursued any of those advantages which politicians are apt to con- 
sider as ap excuse for the most criminal conduct, and a compensation for the 
severest reproaches. Francis was now out of his hands, and not one of 
i ■ thc ™%My consequences which he had expected from the treaty that set 
him at liberly was likely to take place. His rashness in relying so tar on his 
own judgment as to trust to the sincerity of the French king, in opposition 

4T Guic. lib, xvii. 360. 
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to the sentiments of Ms wisest ministers, was now apparent ; and he easily 
<mjeetured that the same Confederacy, the dread of which had induced him 
to set Francis at liberty, would now be formed against Mm, with that gallant 
and incensed monarch at its head. Self-condemnation and shame on account 
-of what was post, with anxious apprehensions concerning what miglit happen, 
wwfce the necessary result of these reflections bn his own conduct and situa- 
tion. Charles, however, was naturally firm and inflexible in all his measures* 
To have receded suddenly from any article in the treaty of Madrid, would 
have been a plain confession of imprudence, and a palpable symptom of fear; 
he determined, therefore, that it was most suitable to his dignity to insist, 
whatever might be the consequences, on the strict execution of the treaty, 
and particularly not to accept of anvlhing which might be offered as an 
equivalent for the restitution of Burgundy . 50 

in consequence of this resolution, he appointed Lannoy and Alarcon 
to repair, US his ambassadors, to the court of France, and formally to sum- 
mon the ting, either to execute the treaty with the sincerity that became him, 
or to return, according to his oath, a prisoner to Madrid. Inst ead of giving 
them an immediate answer, Francis admitted the deputies of the states of 
Burgundy to an audience in their presence. They humbly represented to 
him that he had exceeded the powers vested m a king of Franco when he con- 
sented to alienate their country from the crown, the domains of which he 
was bound by his coronation-oath to preserve entire and unimpaired. Francis, 
in return, thanked them for their attachment to his crown, ami entreated 
them, though very fhintlr, to * 1 remember the obligations which he day under to 
fulfil his engagements with the emperor. The uepuiiqs, assuming a higher 
tone, declared that they would not, obey commands which they considered as 
illegal; and if he should abandon them to the enemies of France, they had 
resolved to defend themselves to the best of their power, with a firm pur- 

f osc rather to perish than submit to a foreign dominion. II non which 
'rancis, turning towards the imperial ambassadors, represented im them 
the impossibility of performing what he had undertaken, and offered, in lieu 
of Burgundy, to pay the emperor two millions of crowns. The viceroy and 
Alarcon, who easily perceived that the scene to winch thev had been witnesses 
was concerted between the king and his subjects in order to impose Upon 
them, signified to him their master’s fixed resolution not to depart in the 
smallest point from the terms of the treaty, and \vj1 hdrew. 3J Before they left 
the kingdom, they had the mortification to hear the holy league against the 
emperor published with great solemnity. 

Charles no’ sooner received an account of this confederacy, than ho ex- 
claimed, in the most public manner, and in the harshest terms, against Francis, 
as a prince void of faith and of honour. He complained no less of Clement, 
whojn he solicited in vain to abandon his new allies ; he accused him of in- 
gratitude; be taxed him with an ambition unbecoming his character; he 
threatened him, not only with all the vengeance which the power of an em- 
peror can inflict, but, by appealing to a general council, called up before his 
eyes all the terrors arising from the authority of those assemblies, so formid- 
able to the papal sec. It was necessary, however, to oppose something 
eke than reproaches aud threats to the powerful combination formed against 
him; and the emperor, prompted by so many passions, did not fail to exert 
himself with unusual vigour, in order to send supplies, not only of men, but 
of, money, which was still more needed, into Italy. 

On the other hand, the efforts of the confederates bore no proportion to 

50 Oulc. lib. xvii. S66. 
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tifat animosity against the emperor with which they seemed to emfcek into 
the holy league, Francis, it was thought, would have infused spirit and 
vigour into the whole tody. He had his lost honour' to repair, many injuries 
t© revenge, and the station among the princes of Europe, from which he had 
fallen, to recover. From all these powerful incitements, added to the natural 
impetuosity of his temper, a war more fierce and bloody than any that he had 
hitherto made upon his rival, was expected. But Francis had gone through 
such -a scene of distress, anu the impression it had made was stiff jo fresh in 
his memory, that he was become diffident himself, distrustful of foftune, and 
desirous of tranquillity. To procure the release of his sons, and to avoid the 
restitution of Burgundy by paying some reasonable equivalent, were his 
chief objects * and lor the sake of these, he would willingly have sacrificed 
Sforza and the liberties of 1 laly to the emperor. He flattered himself that 
the dread of the confederacy which he had formed would of itself induce 
Charles to listen to what was equitable ; and was afraid of employing any 
considerable force for the relief of the Milanese, lest his allies, whom he had 
often found to be mdre attentive to their own interest than punctual in ful- 
filling their engagements, should abandon bim as soon as the imperialists were 
driven out of that country, and deprive his negotiations with the emperor of 
that weight which they derived from his being at the head of a powerful 
league. Lu the meantime the castle of Milan was pressed more closely than 
ever, mid Bforza was now reduced to the last extremity. , The pope and Vene- 
tians, trusting to Francis’s concurrence, commanded their troops to take the 
field in order to relieve him, and an army more than Sufficient for that service 
was sbon formed. The Milanese, passionately attached to their unfortunate 
duke, and no less exasperated against the imperialists, who had oppressed 
them so cruelly, were ready to aid the confederates in all their enterprises. 
But the duke d’Urbino, their general, natuially slow and indecisive, and re- 
strained, besides, by his ancient enmil y to the family of Medici from taking 
any step that might aggrandize or add reputation to the pope, 52 lost some 
opportunities of attacking the imperialists and raising the. siege, and refused 
to improve others. These delays gave Bourbon time to bring up a reinforce- 
ment of fresh troops and a supply of money. He immediately took the com- 
mand of the army, and pushed on the siege with such vigour, as quickly obliged 
Sforza to surrender, who, retiring to Lodi, which the confederates had sur- 
prised, left Bourbon in full possession of the rest of the duchy, the investi- 
ture of which lire emperor had promised to grant him. 53 

The Italians began now to perceive the game which Francis had played, and 
to be sensible that, notwithstanding all their address and refinements m nego- 
tiation, which they boasted of as talents peculiarly their own, they had for 
once been over-reached in those very arts by a tramontane prince. He had 
hitherto thrown almost the whole burden of the war upon them, taking advan- 
tage of their efforts, in order to enforce the proposals which he often renewed 
at the court of Madrid for obtaining the liberty of his sons. The pope and Ve- 
netians expostulated and complained but as they were not able to row 
Francis from liis inactivity, their own zeal and vigour gradually abated ; and 
Clement, having already gone farther than his timidity usually permitted him, 
began to acousc himself of rashness, and to relapse into his natural state of 
doubt and uncertaiuty. 

All the emperor’s motions, depending on himself alone, were more brisk 
and better concerted. The narrowness of his revenues, indeed, did not allow 
him to make any sudden or great effort in the field, but ho abundantly supplied 
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imperial faction, during those fierce contentions between the popes and 
emperors which, for several ages, filled Italy and Germany with discord and 
bloodshed. Though the causes which at first gave birth to thqse destructive 
factions existed no longer, and the rage with which they had hem animated 
was in a, great measure spent, the Coloimas still retained their attachment 
, to tlic imperial interest, and, by placing them solves under the protection 
of the emperors, secured the quiet possession of their own territories and 
privileges. The cardinal Pompeo Coloima, a man of a turbulent and ambi- 
tious temper, at that time the head of the family, had long been Clement’s 
•rival, to whosc influence in the last conclave lie imputed the disappointment 
of all Ins schemes for attaining the papal dignity, of which, from his known 
connexion with the emperor, he thought himself secure. To an aspiring mind, 
this way an injury too groat to be forgiven; and though ho had dissembled his 
resentment so far as to vote for Clement at his election, and to accept of 
great offices in his court, he wait ed with the utmost impatience for an oppor- 
tunity of being revenged. Don Hugo de Moncada, the imperial ambassador 
at Koine, who was no stranger to these sentiments, easily persuaded him that 
now was the time, while all the papal troops were employed in Lombardy, to 
attempt something, which would at once avenge his own wrongs, and be of 
essential service to the emperor, his patron. The pope, however, whose 
timidity rendered him quick-sighted, was so attentive to their operations, and 
began to be alarmed so early, that he might have drawn together troops suffi- 
cient to have disconcerted all Cukmna’s measures. Blit Moncada amused him 
so ait full y with negotiations, promises, and fatac intelligence, that he lulled 
asleep all his suspicions, and prevented his taking any of the precautions ne 
cessarv for ins safety; and, to the disgrace of a pnucc possessed of great 
power, as well as renowned for political wisdom, Colonna, at the head of three 
thousand men, seized one of the gates of his capital, while lie, imagining him- 
self to be in perfect security, was altogether unprepared for resisting such a 


ffuaras were dispersed in a moment ; and Clement himself, terrified at the 
danger, ashamed of his own credulity, and deserted by almost every person 
fled with precipitation into the castle ol St. Angelo, which was immediately 
invested. The palace of the Vatican, the church of St. Peter, and the houses 
oi the pope s ministers and servants, were plundered in the most licentious 
manner. Ihc rest of the city was left, unmolested. Clement, destitute of 
everything necessary cither for subsistence or defence, was soon obliged to 
capitulation ; and Moncada being admitted into the castle, pre- 
senbed to him, with all the haughtiness of a conqueror, conditions which it 
was not in his power to reject. The chief of these was, that Clement should 
not only grant a full pardon to the Coloimas, but receive them into favour, 
and immediately withdraw all the troops in his pay from the army of the con- 
federates in Lombardy. 5 - 

The Colonnas, who talked of nothing less than of deposing Clement, and of 
placing pompeo, their kinsman, in the vacant chair of St. Peter, exclaimed 
mdly against a treaty which left them at the mercy of a pontiff justly in- 
: S lf nst But Moncada, attentive only to his master’s interest, 
eSwylh^po^^f^the confcde^le aU ^* ^ *' liS f°riunate measure, broke 

« Jovii Vita Pomp. Colon. Guic. lib. xvii. p. 407. Ruscelli, Letter* do’ Principi, 
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While the army of tlie confederates suffered such a considerable diminution, 
the imperialists reeled two great reinforcements ; one from Spaim under the 
command of Lairnoy and Alarcon, which amounted to six thousand men ; the 
other was raised in the empire by George Fronsperg, a Ge rmaa nobleman, who, 
having ser\ r ed in Italy with great reputation, had acquired such influence and 
popularity, that multitudes of Ids countrymen, fond on every occasion of en- 
gaging in military enterprises, and impatient at that juncture to escape from 
the oppression which they felt in religions as well as civil matters, crowded 
to his standard; so that,’ without any other gratuity than the payment of a 
crown to each man, fourteen thousand enlisted in his. service. To these the 
Archduke Ferdinand added two thousand horse, levied in' the Austrian domi- 
nions. But although the emperor had raised troops, lie could not remit the 
sums necessary for their support. His, ordinary revenues were exhausted ; 
the credit of princes, during the infancy of commerce, was not extensive; ana 
the eortes of Castile, though every art lmd been tried to gain them, and stone 
innovations had beeu made in the constitution, in order to secure their con- 
currence, peremptorily refused to grant Charles any extraordinary supply; 56 
so that the more his army increased in number the more were his generals em- 
barrassed and distressed. Bourbon, in particular, was involved m such diffi- 
culties, that lie stood in need of all his address and courage in order to extricate 
himself. Large sums were due to the Spanish troops already in the Milanese, 
when Fronsperg arrived with sixteen thousand hungry Germans, destitute of 
everything. Both made their demands with equal fierceness; the former 
claiming tneir arrears, and the latter the pay wlueh had been promised them 
on their entering Lombardy. Bourbon was altogether incapable of giving 
satisfaction to cither, in this situation he was constrained to commit acts of 
violence extremely shocking to his own nature, which was generous and hu- 
mane. He seized the principal citizens of Milan,, and by threats, and even by 
torture, forced from them a considerable sum ; lie rifled the churches of all 
their plate and ornaments ; the inadequate supply which these afforded he dis- 
tributed among the soldiers, with so many soothing expressions of his sym- 
pathy and affection, thai, though it fell far short of the sums due to them, it 
appeased their present murmurs. 57 

Among other expedients for raising money. Bourbon granted his life and 
liberty to Morone, who, having beeu kept in prison since his intrigue with 
Pescara, had been condemned to die by tlic Spanish judges empowered to tty 
him. For this remission he paid tweuty thousand ducats : and such were his 
singular talents, and tho wonderful ascendant which he always acquired over 
the minds of those to whom he had access, that, in a few days, from being 
Bourbon’s prisoner, he became his prime confidant., with whom he consulted 
* in all affairs of importance. To his insinuations must be imputed the suspi- 
cions which Bourbon began ta entertain, that the emperor had never intended 
to grant him the investiture of Milan, but had appointed Leyva, and the 
other Spanish generals, rafher to be spies on his conduct, than to co-operate 
heartily towards the execution of his schemes. To him likewise, as Instill 
retained, at the age of fourscore, all the enterprising spirit of youth, may be 
attributed the bold and unexpected measure on which Bourbon soon after ven- 
tured. 58 

Such indeed, were the exigencies of the imperial troops in the Milanese, 
that it became indispensably necessary to take some immediate step for their 

•1a ^ ar F cars of the soldiers increased daily ; the emperor made no re- 

mittances to his generals ; and the utmost rigour of military extortion could 
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draw Nothing morefrom a country entirely drained and ruined. In this situa- 
' t km there was no choice left, but either to disband the army, or to march for 
subsistence into the enemy’s country. The territories of the Venetians lay 
nearest at band; but they, with their usual foresight and prudence, bad taken 
such precautions as secured them from any insult. Nothing, therefore, re-’ 

. mainod but to invade the dominions of the Church, or of the Florentines ; 
and Clement had of late acted such a part as merited the severest ven- 
geance from the emperor. No sooner did the papal troops return to Home 
after the insurrection of the Cohnmas, than, without paying any regard to the 
treaty with Moqcada, he degraded the Cardinal Coionna, excommunicated the 
rest of the family, seized their places of strength, and wasted their lands 
with all tie cruelty which the smart of a recent injury naturally excites. 
After this he turned his arms against Naples, and as his operations were 
seconded by the French fleet, he made some progress towards the conquest 
of that, kingdom; the viceroy being no less destitute than the other imperial 
generals of the money requisite for a vigorous defence. 53 t * 

[1527.] These proceedings of the pope justified, in appearance, the mea- 
sures which Bourbon’s situation rendered necessary; and he set about exe- 
cuting them under such disadvantages as furnish the strongest proof both of 
the despair to which he was reduced, and of the greatness ot 'his abilities, 
which were able to surmount so many obstacles. Having committed the go- 
vernment of Milan to Leyva, w horn ne was not unwilling to leave behind, ne 
began his march in the dept h of winter, at the head of twenty-five thousand 
men, composed of nations differing from cacti other in language and manners, 
without money, without magazines, without artillery, without carriages ; in 
short, without any of those things which arc necessary to the smallest party, 
and which seem essential to the existence and motions of a great army. His 
route lay through a country cut by rivers and mountains, in which the 
roads were almost impracticable ; as an addition to his difficulties, the enemy’s 
army,’ superior to his own in number, was at hand to watch ail his motions, 
and to improve every advantage. But liis troops, impatient of their present 
hardships, and allured by the hopes of immense booty, without considering 
how ill provided they were for a march, followed 1dm with great cheer- 
fulness. His first scheme was to have made himself master of Placentia, and 
to have gratified his soldiers bv the plunder of that city : but the vigilance . of 
the confederate generals rendered the design abortive ; nor had he better 
success in Ids project for the reduction of Bologna, which was seasonably sup- 
plied with as many troops as secured it from the insults of an army which 
bad neither artillery nor ammunition. Haring failed in both these attempts 
to become master of some great city, he was under a necessity of advancing. ^ 
But he had now been two months in the field; his troops had suffered every 9 
calamity that a long march, together with the uncommon rigour of the season, 
could bring upon men destitute of all necessary accommodations in an enemy’s 
country; the magnificent promises to which they trusted had hitherto proved 
altogether vain; they saw no prospect of rebel; their patience, tried to the 
Utmost, tailed at last, and they broke out into open mutiny. Some officers, 
who yashly attempted to restrain them, fell victims to their fury : Bourbon 
himself, not daring to appear during the first transports of their rage, was 
obliged to fly secretly from his quarters. 60 But this sudden ebullition ol 
wSSi began at last to subside, when Bourbon, who possessed, in a wonderful 
degree, the art of governing the minds of soldiers, renewed his promises with 
more confidence than formerly, and assured them that they wojild be soon 

» Jovii Vita Pomp. Colon. Guic. lib. xviii. p. 424. 
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accomplished. He endeavoured to Tender their hardships more tolerable by 
partaking of them himself; he fared no better than the meanest sentinel; m> 
marched along with them' on foot; he joined them in singing their camp 
ballads, in which, with high praises of his valour, they mingled many atrdfces 
of mil itary raillery on his poverty ; and wherever they came, he allowed them, 
as a foretaste of what he had promised, to plunder the adjacent villages at 
discretion. Encouraged by all these soothing arts, they entirely forgot their 
sufferings and complaints, and followed him with the same implicit confi- 
dence as formerly. 61 , 

Bourbon, meanwhile, carefully concealed his intentions. Rome and Flo- 
rence, not knowing on which the blow would fall, were held in the most dis- 
quieting state of suspense. Clement, equally solicitous for the safety of both, 
fluctuated in more than his usual uncertainty ; and while the rapid approach 
of danger called for prompt and decisive measures, he spent the time in 
deliberations wliicli came to no issue, or in taking resolutions, which, next 
day, his restless mind, more sagacious in discerning than in obviating diffi- 
culties, overturned without being able to fix on what should be substituted in 
their place. At one time he determined to unite himself more closely than 
ever with his allies, and to push ou the war with vigour; at another, he in- 
clined to bring all differences to a final accommodation by a treaty with 
Lannoy, who, knowing his passion for negol iatioti, solicited him incessantly 
with proposals for that purpose. His timidity at length prevailed, and led 
him to conclude an agreement with Lannoy, of which the following were the 
chief articles : That a suspension of arms should take place between the pon- 
tifical and imperial troops for eight months : that Clement should advance 
sixty thousand crowns towards satisfying the demands of the imperial army: 
that the Coloimas should be absolved from censure, and their former dignities 
and possessions be restored to I hem : that the viceroy should come to Rome, 
and prevent Bourbon from approaching nearer to that city, or to Florence.* 2 
On this hasty treaty, which deprived lum of all hopes of assistance from his 
allies, without affording him any solid foundation of security, Clement relied 
so finely, that, like a man extricated at once out of all difficulties, he was 
at perfect ease ; and, in the fulness of his conlidcncc, disbanded all his troops, 
except as many as were sufficient 1o guard lus own person. This amazmg 
confidence of Clement, who, on every other occasion, was fearful and suspi- 
cious to excess, appeared so unaccountable to Guicciardini, who, being at that 
time the pontifical commissary-general and resident in the confederate army, 
had great opportunities, as well as great abilities, for observing bow chimerical 
all ins hopes were, that lie imputes the pope’s conduct, at this juncture, wholly 
to infatuation, which those who are doomed to ruin cannot avoid.* 3 
Lannoy, it would seem, intended to have executed the treaty with great sin- 
cerity ; and having detached Clement from the confederacy, wished to turn 
Bourbon's army against the Venetians, who, of all the powers at war with 
the emperor, had exerted the greatest vigour. With this view ho despatched 
a courier to Bourbon, informing him of the suspension of arms, which, m4h© 
name of their common master, he had concluded with the pope. Bourbon 
had other schemes, and he had prosecuted them now too far to think of re- 
peating. To have mentioned a retreat to his soldiers would have been 
dangerous ; his command was independent of Lannoy ; he was fond of mor- 
tifying a man whom he had many reasons to hate : for these reasons, without 
paying the least regard to the message, he continued to ravage the ecclesias- 
tical territories, ana to advance towards Florence. Upon this, ah Qlement’s 
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terror and annetyreturning with new force, lie had recourse to Lannoy, and 
entreated and conjured Mm to put a si op to Bourbon's progress. Bannov, 
acgmtlingly, set out for his camp, but durst not approach it ; Bourbon s 
soMiers having got notice of the truce, raged and threatened, demanding the 
accomplishment of the promises to winch they had trusted ; their general him- 
self could hardly restrain them ; every person in Home perceived that nothing 
remained but to prepare for resisting a storm which it was now impossible to 
dispel. Clement alone, relying on some ambiguous and deceitful professions, 
which Bourbon made of his inclination towards peace, sunk back into bis 
former security* 4 

Bourbon, on his part, was far from being free from solicitude. All his 
attempts on any place of importance had hitherto miscarried ; and Florence, 
towards which he had been approaching for some time, was, by the arrival of 
the duke d'Urbino's army, put m a condition to set his power at defiance. As 
it now became necessary to change his route, and lo take instantly some new 
resolution, he fixed, without hesitation, on one which wap no less daring m 
itself than it was impious, according to the opinions of that age. This was to 
assault and plunder Home. Many reasons, however, prompted him 1o it. He 
was fond of thwarting Lannoy, who had undertaken for the safety of that city ; 
he, imagined that the emperor would be highly pleased to sec Clement, Inc 
chief author of the league against him, humbled > lie flattered himself that, by 
gratifying the rapacity of his soldiers with such immense booty, he would attach 
them for ever to his interest; or (which is still more probable than any of 
these) he hoped, that, by means of the power and fame which lie would ac- 
quire from the conquest of the first ciiyin Christendom, he might lay the 
foundation of an independent power; and that, after shaking off all connexion 
with the emperor, lie might take possession of Naples, or of some of the Italian 
states, in his own name. 65 

Whatever his motives were, he executed his resolution with a rapidity 
equal to the boldness with which, lie had formed it. His soldiers, now that 
they had their prey full in view, complained neither of fatigue, nor famine, nor 
want of pay. No sooner did they begin to move from Tuscan v towards Home, 
than the pope, sensible at last how fallacious the hopes had been on which he 
reposed, started from his security. But no time now remained, even lor a 
bold and decisive pontiff, to have taken proper measures, or to have formed 
any effectual plan of defence. Under Clement’s feeble conduct, all was con- 
sternation, disorder, and irresolution. He collected, however, such of his 
disbanded soldiers as still remained in the city ; he armed the artificers of 
Rome, and the footmen and trainbearers oi the cardinals; he repaired the 
breaches in the walls; nc began to erect new woiks; he excommunicated 
Bpurbon and all Ms troops, branding the Germans with the name of Lu- 
therans, and the Spaniards with that of Moors. 00 Trusting to i Iiese ineffectual 
military preparations, or to his spiritual arms, which were still more despised 
by rapacious soldiers, he seems to have laid aside his natural timidity, and con- 
trary to the advice of all his counsellors, determined to wait the approach of 
an enemy whom he might easily have avoided by a timely retreat. 

Bourbon* who saw the necessity of despatch, now that his intentions were 
known, advanced with such speed, that he gained several marches on the duke 
d’UrblWs army, and encamped in the plains of Rome on flic evening of the 
fifth of May. From thence he showed his soldiers the palaces and churches 
of that city* into which, as the capital of the Christian commonwealth, the 
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riches of all Europe had flowed during many centuries, without having been 
once violated by any hostile hand ; and commanding them to refresh themselves 
that night, as a preparation for the assaultnext day, promised them, in reward 
of their toils and valour, the possession of all the treasures accumulated 
there. 

Early in the morning, Bourbon, who had determined to distinguish that 
day either by ids death or the success of Ms enterprise, appeared at the head of 
his troops clad in complete armour, above which he wore a vest of white 
tissue, that he might be more conspicuous both to his friends and to his 
enemies ; and, as all depended on one bold impression, he led them instantly 
to 'scale the walls. TJiree distinct bodies, one of Germans, another of 
Spaniards, and the last of Italians,— the three different nations of whom the 
army was composed, — were appointed to this service ; a separate attack was 
assigned to each; and the whole army advanced to support them, as occasion 
should require. A thick mist concealed their approach until they reached 
almost the brink the ditch which surrounded the suburbs : having planted 
their ladders in a moment, each brigade rushed onto the assault with an impe- 
tuosity heightened by national emulation. They were received at first with 
fortitude equal to their own; the Swiss in the pope’s guards, and the veteran 
soldiers who had been assembled, fought with a courage becoming men to 
whom the defence of the noblest city m tlie world was intrusted. Bourbon’s 
troops, notwithstanding all their valour, gained no ground, and even began to 
give way: when their leader, perceiving that on this critical moment the fate of 
the day depended, leaped from his horse, pressed to the front, snatched a 
scaling ladder from a soldier, planted it against, the wall, and began to mount 
it, encouraging his men with Ins voice and hand to follow him. But at that 
very instant, a musket bullet from the ramparts pierced his groin with a 
wound, which he immediately felt to be mortal ; but lie retained so much pre- 
sence of mind as to desire those who were near him to cover his body with a 
cloak, that las death might not dishearten his troops; and soon after, he ex- 
pired with a courage worthy of a better cause, and which would have entitled 
him to the highest praise, il‘ he had thus fallen in defence of his country, not 
at the head of its enemies.* 7 

This fatal event could not be concealed from the army ; the soldiers soon 
missed their general, whom they were accustomed to see in every time of 
danger : but instead of being disheartened by their loss, it animated them 
with new valour ; the name of Bourbon resounded along the line, accompanied 
with the cry of blood and revenge,. The veterans who defended the walls were 
soon overpowered by numbers; the untrained body of city recruits .fled at 
the sight of danger, and the enemy, with irresistible violence, rushed into the 
town. 

During the combat, Clement w'as employed at the high altar of St. Peter's 
church in offering up to heaven unavailing prayers for victory. No sooner 
was he informed that his troops began to give way, than he flea with precipi- 
tation; and with an infatuation still more amazing than anything altdady 
mentioned, instead of making his escape by the opposite gate, where there 
was no enemy to oppose it, he shut himself up, together with thirteen cardinals, 
the foreign ambassadors, and many persons of distinction, in the castle of St. 
Angelo, which, from his late misfortune, he might have known to be an inse- 
cure retreat. In his way from the "Vatican to that fortress, he saw his troops 
flying before an enemy who pursued without giving quarter; he heard the 
cries and lamentations of the Homan citizens, and beheld the beginning of 

® 7 M£m. de Bel lay, p. 101. Giiic. lib. xviii, pp. 445, &c. CEur. do Brant* iv. pp. 
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those calamities which his own credulity and ill-conduct had brought upon his 

U ^^bbnpossible to describe, or even to imagine, the misery and horror of 
that scene which followed. Whatever a city taken by storm can dread from 
military rage, unrestrained by discipline ; whatever excesses the ferocity of the 
Oennans, the avarice, of the Spaniards, or the licentiousness of the Italians, 
could commit, these the wretched inhabitants were obliged to suffer. Churches, 
palaces, and the houses of private persons, were plundered without distino- 
' tion. No age, or character, or sex, was exempt from injury* Cardinals, 
nobles, priests, matrons, virgins, were all the prey of soldiers, and at the mercy 
of men deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor did these outrages cease, as is 
usual in towns which are carried by assault, when the first fury of the storm 
was over; the imperialists kept possession of Home several months; and, . 
during all that time, the insolence and brutality of the soldiers hardly abated. 
Their booty in ready money alone amounted to a million of ducats ; what they 
raised by ransoms and exactions far exceeded that sum. Thorne, though taken 
several different times by the northern nations, who overran the empire in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, was never treated with so much cruelty by the bar- 
barous and heathen Huns, Vandals, or Goths, us now by the bigoted subjects 
of a catholic monarch. 6 ® 

After Bourbon’s death, the command of the imperial army devolved on 
Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, who with difficulty prevailed oft as 
many of his soldiers to desist from the pillage as were necessary to invest the 
castle of St. Angelo. Clement was immediately sensible of his error inlying 
retired into that ill-provided and untenable fori. But as the imperialists, 
scorning discipline, and intent only on plunder, pushed the siege w r ith little 
vigour, he did not despair of holding out until the duke d’U rhino could come 
to his relief. That general advanced a! the head of an army composed of 
Venetians, Florentines, and Swiss, in the pay of hVanee, of sufficient strength 
to have delivered Clement from the present danger. But d’Urbino, preferring 
the indulgence of his hatred against the family of Medici to the glory of de- 
livering the capital of Christendom, and the head of the church, pronounced 
the enterprise to be too hazardous ; and, from an exquisite refinement in re- 
venge, having marched forward so far, that his army being seen from the 
ramparts of St. Angelo, flattered the pope with the prospect of certain relief, 
he immediately wheeled about, and retired. 70 Clemen! , deprived of every 
resource, and reduced to such extremity of famine as to feed on asses’ flesh/ 1 
was obliged to capitulate on such conditions as the conquerors were pleased 
to prescribe. He agreed to pay four hundred thousand ducats to the army ; 
to surrender to4he emperor all the place's of strength belonging to the churchy 
and, besides giving hostages, to remain a prisoner himself until the duet* 
articles were performed. He wk , committed to the care of Alarcon, who, by 


custody of the two most illustrious personages who had been made prisoners 
in Europe during several ages. 

The account of Hus extraordinary and unexpected event was no less sur- 
. nrising than agreeable to the emperor. But in order to conceal bis joy from 
Ids subjects, who were filled with horror at the success and crimes of their 
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countrymen, and to lessen the indignation of the rest of Europe, be declared 
that Rome had been assaulted without any order from him. He wrote to all 
the princes with whom he was in alliance, disclaiming his having had any know- 
ledge of Bourbon’s intention. 72 He put himself and court into mourning; 
commanded the reioicings which had been ordered for the birth of his son 
Philip to be stopped ; ana, employing an artifice no less hypocritical than gross, 
he appointed prayers and processions throughout all Spain for the recovery 
of the pope’s liberty, which, by an order to his generals, he could have 
immediately granted him. 78 

The good fortune of the house of Austria was no less conspicuous in another 
part oi Europe. Solyman having invaded Hungary with an army of three 
hundred thousand men, Lewis if., king of that country and of Bohemia* a 
weak, and unexperienced prince, advanced rashly to meet him with a body of 
men which did not amount to thirty thousand. With an imprudence still 
more unpardonable, he. gave the command of these troops to Paul Tomorri, a 
Franciscan monk, ajchbiskop of Golocza. This awkward general, in the dress 
of his order, girt with its cord, marched at the head of the troops; and, 
hurried on hv his own presumption, as well as by the impetuosity of nobles 
who despised danger, but were impatient of long service, he fought the fatal 
battle of Mohacz [1 520], in which the king, Ihc flower of the Hungarian no- 
bility, and upwards of twenty thousand men, fell the victims of his folly and 
ill-conduct. Solyman, after his victory, seized and kept possession of several 
towns of the greatest strength in the southern provinces of Hungary, and, 
overrunning the rest of the country, carried near two hundred thousand per- 
sons into captivity. As Lewis was the last male of the royal family of 
Jagellon, the archduke .Ferdinand claimed both his crowns. This claim was 
founded on a double title ; the one derived from the ancient pretensions of 
the house of Austria to both kingdoms ; the other, from the right of his wife, 
the only sister of the deceased monarch. The feudal institutions, however, 
subsisted both in Hungary and Bohemia in such vigour, and the nobles pos- 
sessed such extensive power, that the crowns were still elective, and Ferdi- 
nand’s rights, if they had not been powerfully supported would have met 
with little regard. But his own personal merit; the respect due to the 
brother of the greatest monarch in Christendom ; the necessity of choosing 
a prince able to afford his subjects some additional protection against the 
Turkish arms, which, as they had recently felt their power, they greatly 
dreaded, together with the intrigues of his sister, who had been marned to the 
late king, overcame the prejudices which the Hungarians had conceived against 
the archduke as a foreigner ; and, though a considerable party voted lor the 
vaywode of Transylvania, at length seemed Ferdinand the throne of that 
kingdom. The states of Bohemia imitated the example of their neighbour 
kingdom • but, in order to ascertain and secure their own privileges, they 
obliged Ferdinand, before his coronation, to subscribe a deed, which they term 
a reverse , declaring that he held that crown not by any previous right, but by 
their gratuitous and voluntary election. By such a vast accession of terri- 
tories, the hereditary possession of which they secured in process of time to 
their family, the princes of the house of Austria attained that pre-eminence 
m Twer which hath rendered them so formidable to the rest of Germany. 74 

The dissensions between the pope and emperor proved extremely favour- 
able to the progress of Lutheranism. Charles, exasperated by Clement’s 
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General Indignation and Confederacy against the Emperor— The Florentines— Tl>e French 
Army in Italy — The Emperor sets the Pope at Liberty, and makes Pacific Overtures 
— A Royal Challenge — Retreat of tge Imperial Army from Rome — The Frenck besiege 
Naples — Revolt of Andrew Doria — Freedom of Genoa — Operations in the Milanese 
—Treaty botween the Pope and the Emperor, and between Charles and Francis— 
Henry VIII. seeks a Divorce from his Queen, Catharine of Aragon— Charles visits 
Italy, and re-establishes the Power of the Medici — Returns to Germany — The Diet 
of Spires — The Protest — The Diet of Augsburg — Decree against the Protestants— 
Charles makes his Brother, Ferdinand, King of the Romans — Negotiations of the 
Protestants — The Campaign in Hungary — Conference between the Emperor and the 
Pope — Movements of the French King — Henry divorced from Queen Catharine by 
the Archbishop, and excommunicated by the Pope — Pupal Authority abolished in 
England — Death of Clement VII. — Pope Paul III. — Insurrection of the Anabaptists 
in Germany— They become Masters of Munster— John of Leyden crowned King — 
Confederacy agftinst him — Munster besieged and taken— The League of Smalkalde— 
Expedition of the Emperor to Africa — The Barbary States — The Barbarossas— Con- 
quest of Tunis — The Emperor besieges Goletta, defeats Barbarossa, and restores the 
King of Tunis, 

E .] The account of the cruel manner in which the pope had been treated 
all Europe with astonishment or horror. To see a Christian emperor, 
who, by possessing that dignity, ought to have been the protector and advo- 
cate of the holy see, lay violent hands on him who represented Christ on earth, 
and detain his sacred person in a rigorous captivity, was considered as an 
impiety that merited the severest vengeance, and which called for the im- 
mediate interposition of every dutiful son of the church. Francis and Henry, 
alanned at the progress of the imperial arms in Italy, had, even before the 
takingof Rome, entered into a closer alliance; ana in order to give some 
check to the emperor’s ambition, had agreed to make a vigorous diversion in 
the Low Countries. The force of every motive which had influenced them 
at that time was now increased ; and to these was added the desire of rescu- 
ing the pope out of the emperor’s hands, a measure no less politic than it 
appeared to be pious. This, however, rendered it necessary to abandon their 
hostile intentions against the Low Countries, and to make Italy the seat of 
war, as it was by vigorous operations there they might contribute most effec- 
tually towards delivering Rome, and setting Clement at liberty. Francis 
being now sensible that, in his system with regard to the affairs of Italy, the 
spirit of refinement had carried him too far, and that, by an excess of re- 
missness, he had allowed Charles to attain advantages wluch he might easily 
nave prevented, was eager to make reparation for an error -of which he was 
not of ten guilty, by an activity more suitable to his temper. Henry thought 
ms interposition necessary, in order to hinder the emperor from "becoming 
master ot all Italy, and acquiring by that means such superiority of power as 
would enable him, for the future, to dictate without control to the other 
princes ol Europe. Wolsey, whom Francis had taken care to secure, by 
nattery and presents^ the certain methods of gaining his favour, neglected 
nothing that /Could incenfe his master against the emperor. Besides all these 
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puUic ^oRsidmtious, Henry -was influenced by one of a more private nature : 
having begun, about this tune, to form his great scheme of -divorcing Catha- 
rine ©f Aragon, towards the execution of ■which he knew that the sanction of 
papal authority would be necessary, lie was desirous to acquire as much 
merit as possible with Clement, by appearing to be the chief instrument of 
his deliverance. . 

The negotiation, between princes thus disposed, was 4 not tedious. Wolsey 
himself conducted it, on the part of his sovereign, with unbounded powers. 
Francis treated with him in person at Amiens, where the cardinaL appeared, 
and was received with royal magnificence. A marriage between tho duke of 
Orleans and the Princess Mary was agreed to as the basis of the confederacy ; 
it was resolved that Italy should be the theatre of war ; the strength of the 
army which should take the field, as well as the contingent of troops or of 
money, which each prince should furnish, were settled • and if the emperor 
did not accept of the proposals wliicli they were jointly to make him, they 
bound themselves immediately to declare war, and to* begin hostilities. 
Ilenry, who took every resolution with impetuosity, entered so eagerly into 
this new alliance, that, in order to give Francis the strongest proof of his 
friendship and respect, he formally renounced the ancient claim of the 
English monarchs to the crown of France, which had long been the pride 
and ruin of the nation: as a full compensation for which he accepted a 
pension of fifty thousand crowns, to be paid annually to himself find his suc- 
cessors . 1 

The pope, being unable to fulfil the conditions of his capitulation, still 
remained a prisoner, under the severe custody of Alarcon. The Florentines 
no sooner heard of what had happened at Home, than they ran to arms in a 
tumultuous manner ; expelled the Cardinal di Cortona, who governed their 
city m the pope's name; defaced the arms of the Medici ; broke in pieces the 
statues of Leo and Clement; and, declaring themselves a free state, re-esta- 
blished then* ancient popular government. The Venetians, taking advantage 
of the ^calamity of their ally the pope, seized Kavcima, mid other places be- 
longing to the church, under pretext of keeping them in deposit. The dukes 
-of IJrbino and Ferrara laid hold likewise on part of the spoils of the unfor- 
tunate pontiff, whom they considered as irretrievably ruined . 2 

Launoj, on the other hand, laboured to derive some solid benefit from that 
unforeseen event, which gave such splendour and superiority to his master’s 
arms. For this purpose, he marched to Rom", together with Moucada, and 
the Marquis del Guasto, at the head of all the troops which they could 
assemble in the kingdom of Naples. The arrival ot this reinforcement 
brought new calamities on the unhappy citizens of Rome ; for the soldiers, 
cnvymg the wealth of their companions, imitated their licence, and with the 
utmost rapacity gathered the gleanings which had escaped the avarice of 
the Spaniards and Germans. There was not now any arftiy in Italy capable 
of making head against the imperialists ; and nothing more was requisite to 
reduce Bologna, and the other towns in the ecclesiastical state, than to 
.h^ve appeared before thorn. But the soldiers having been so long accus*- 
fomed,, under Bourbon, to an entire relaxation of discipline, and having tasted 
the sweets 1 of living at discretion in a great city, almost without the control 
of a superior, were become so impatient of military subordination, and so 
averse to service, that they refused to leave Rome, unless all their arrears 
were paid; a condition which they knew to be impossible. At the same time 
they declared, that they would not obey any other person than the prince of 
Orange* whom the army had chosen general. Lairnoy, finding that it was no 
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longer safe for Mm to remain among licentious troops. who deapked hia 
dignity and hated his person, returned to Naples; soo±l artery the Marquis del 
Guasto and Moncada thought it prudent to quit Borne for the same reason* 
The prince of Orange, a general only in name, and "by the most precarious of 
all tenures, the good-will of soldiers, whom success and neenee had rendered 
capricious, was o blig ed to nay more attention to their humours than they did 
to his commands. Tims the emperor, instead of reaping any of the advan- 
tages which he might have expected from the reduction of Borne, had the 
mortification to see the most formidable body of troops that ho, had ever 
brought into the field oontmue in a state of inactivity, from which it was im- 
possible to rouse them, a 

This gave the king of France and the Venetians leisure to form new schemes, 
and to enter into new engagements for delivering the pope, and preserving 
the liberties of Italy. The newly-restored republic of Florence very impru- 
dently joined with them, and Lautrcc, of whose abilities the Italians enter- 
tained a much more ^favourable opinion than his own master, was, in order 
to gratify them, appointed generalissimo of the league. It was with the 
utmost reluctance he undertook that office, being unwilling to expose himself 
a second time to difficulties and disgraces, which the negligence of the king, 
or the malice of his favourites, might bring upon him. The best troops in 
France marched under his command, and the king of England, though lie had 
not yet declared war against the emperor, advanced a considerable sum to- 
wards carrying on the expedition. Lautrec's first operations wore prudent, 
vigorous, and successful. By the assistance of Andrew Poria, the ablest 
sea-officer of that age, he rendered himself master of Genoa, and rc -established 
in that republic the faction of the Fregosi, together with the dominion of 
France. He obliged Alexandria to surrender after a short siege, and reduced 
all the country on that side of the Tessino. He t ook Pavia, w hich had so 
long resisted the arms of his sovereign, by assault, and plundered it with that 
cruelty, which the memory of the fatal disaster that had befallen tile French 
nation before its walls naturally inspired. All the Milanese, which Antonio , 
de Leyva defended with a small body of Iroops, kept together, and supported 
by his own address and industry, must have soon submitted to his power. if 
he had continued to bend the force of his arms against that countiy. 33ut 
Lautrcc durst not complete a conquest -which would have been so honourable 
to himself, and of such advantage to the league. Francis knew his con- 
federates to be more desirous of circumscribing the imperial power in Italy, 
than of acquiring new territories for him: and was afraid that if Sforza were 
once re-established in Milan, they would second but coldly the attack which 
he intended to make on the kingdom of Naples. For this reason, he instructed 
Lautrecnot to push his operations with too much vigour in Lombardy ; and 
happily the importunities of the pope, and the solicitations of the Florentines, 
the one for relief, and the other for protection, were so urgent as to furnish 
him with a decent pretext for marching forward, without yielding to the en- 
treaties of the Venetians and Sforza, who insisted on his laying siege to 
Milan.* 

While Lautrec advanced slowly towards Rome, the emperor had time to 
deliberate concerning the disposal of the pope’s person, who still remained 
a prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo. Notwithstanding the specious veil of 
religion, with which he usually endeavoured to cover his actions, Charles, in 
many instances, appears to have been but little under the influence of reli- 
gious considerations, aud had frequently, on this occasion, expressed an 

* Guic. lib. xviii, 454. 
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inclination to tr ans port the pope into Spain, that he might indulge his ambi- 
tion with the spectacle of the two most illustrious personages in Europe, sue- 
cesaiveiy prisoners in his court. But the fear of giving offence to all Clins* 
tendom, and of filling his own subjects with horror, obliged him to forego 

a satisfaction. 6 The progress of the confederates made it now necessary, 
r to set the pope atliberty, or to remove him to some place of confine- 
ment more secure than the castle of St. Angelo. Many Considerations in- 
duced him to prefer the former, particularly his want of the money, requisite 
as well for recruiting his army, as for paying off the vast arrears due to it. In 
order to obtain this, he had assembled the cortes of Castile at Valladolid 
about the beginning of the year, and having laid before them the state of his 
affairs, and represented the necessity of making great preparations to resist 
the enemies, whom envy at the success which had crowned his arms would 
unite against him, he demanded a large supply in the most pressing terms ; 
hut the cortes, as the nation was already exhausted by extraordinary donar 
lives, refused to load it with any new burden, and. in spite of his endeavours 
to gain or to intimidate the members, persisted in th& resolution. 6 No 
resource, therefore, remained, but the extorting from Clement, by way of 
ransom, a sum sufficient lor discharging what was due to his troops, without 
which it was vain to mention to them their leaving" Home. 

Nor was the pope inactive on his part, or his intrigues unsuccessful to 
wards hastening such a treaty. By flattery, and the appearance of un 
bounded confidence, he disarmed the resentment of Cardinal Colonna, and 
wrought upon his vanity, which made him desirous of showing the world, that 
as his power had at first depressed the pope, it could now raise him to his 
former dignity. By favours and promises he gained Morone, who, by one 
of those whimsical revolutions which occur so often in his life, and which 
so strongly display his character, had now recovered his credit and autho- 
rity with the imperialists. The address and influence of two such men easily 
removed all the obstacles which retarded an accommodation, and brought 
the treaty for Clement’s liberty to a conclusion ? upon conditions hard indeed, 
but not more severe than a prince in his situation had reason to expect. He 
was obliged to advance, in ready money, a hundred thousand crowns for the 
use of the army ; to pay the same sum at the distance of a fortnight; and at 
the end of three months, a hundred and fifty thousand more. He engaged not 
to take part in the war against Charles, either in Lombardy or in Naples; 
he granted him a bull of cruzado, and the tenth of ecclesiastical revenues in 
Spain; and he not only gave hostages, but put ifi° emperor in possession of 
several towns, as a security for the performance of these articles. 7 Having 
raised the first moiety by a sale of ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, ana 
other expedients equally uncanonical, a day was fixed for delivering him from 
imprisonment. But Clement, impatient to be free, after a tedious confine- 
ment of six months, as well as full of the suspicion and distrust natural to the 
unfortunate, was so much afraid that the imperialists might still flirow in 
obstacles to put off his deliverance, that he disguised himself, on the night 
preceding the day when he was to oe set free, m the habit of a merchant, 
and Alarcon having remitted somewhat of his vigilance upon the conclusion 
of pie treaty, he made his escape undiscovered, lie arrived before next morn- 
ing at Orvietto, without any attendants but a single officer ; and from thence 
wrote a letter of thanks to Lautrec, as the chief instrument of procuring him 
liberty.* 

* Gulc. fib. xviii. 457. * Sandov. i. p. 814. 7 Guic. lib. xviii. pp. 487, &c. 
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Duriitgihese transactions, the ambassadors of Trance andlhiglaad repaired: 
to Spain, in consequence of the treaty which Wolsey had concluded with the 
French king. .111© emperor, unwilling to draw on himself the united forces 
of the two monarchy discovered an inclination to relax somewhat the rigour 
of the treaty of Madrid, to which, hitherto, he had adhered inflexibly. He 
offered to accept of the two millions of crowns, which Francis had proposed, 
to pay as an equivalent for the duchy of Burgundy, and to set his sons at 
liberty, on condition that he would recal his army out of Italy, and restore 
Genoa, together with the other conquests which he had ; made m that 
conntir. With regard to Sforza, he insisted that his fate should be deter- 
mined by the judges appointed to inquire into his crimes. These propositions 
being made to Henry, he transmitted them to his ally the FrenchTd^g, whom 
it more nearly concerned to examine and to answer them ; and if Francis 
had been sincerely solicitous, either to conclude peace or preserve o6n- 
sistency in his own conduct, he ought instantly to have closed with over- 
tures which differed* but little from the propositions which he himself had 
formerly made.® But his views were now much changed ; his alliance with 
Henry, Lautrec’s progress in Italy, and the superiority of his army there 
above that of the emperor, hardly left him room to doubt of tbe success of 
ids enterprise against Naples. Full of these sanguine hopes, he was at no 
loss to find pretexts for rejecting or evading what the emperor had proposed. 
Under the appearance of sympathy with Sforza. for whose interests he had not 
hitherto discovered much solicitude, he again demanded the full and uncondi- 
tional re-establishmcnt of that unfortunate prinfce in his dominions. Under 
colour of its being imprudent to rely on the emperor’s sincerity, he insisted 
that his sons should oe set at liberty before the French troops left Italy, or 
surrendered Genoa. The unreasonableness of these demands, as well as "the 
reproachful insinuation with which they were accompanied, irritated Charles 
to such a degree, that he could hardly listen to them with patience; and re- 
penting of his moderation, which had made so little impression on his 
enemies, declared that he would not depart in the smallest article from the 
'conditions which he had now offered. Upon this, the French and English am- 
bassadors (for Henry had been drawn unaccountably to concur with Francis 
in these strange propositions) demanded and obtained their audience of 
leave. 10 

D528.J Next day, two heralds, who had accompanied the ambassadors on 
purpose, though they had hitherto concealed their character, having assumed 
the ensigns of their office, appeared in the emperor’s court, and being admitted 
into his presence, they, in the name of their respective masters, and with all 
the solemnities customary on such occasions, denounced war against him. 
Charles received both with a dignity suitable to his own rank, but spoke to 
each in a tone adapted to the sentiments which lie entertained of the 
sovereigns. He accepted the defiance of the English monarch with a firmness 
tempered by some degree of decency and respect. His reply to tbe French^ 
king abounded with that acrimony of expression, which personal rivalship/' 
exasperated by the memory of many injuries inflicted as well as suffered, natu- 
rally suggests. He deshed the French herald to acquaint Ins sovereign, that 
he would henceforth consider him not only as a base violator of public faith, 
but as a stranger to tbe honour and integrity becoming a gentleman. Francis, 
too high-spirited to bear such an imputation, bad recourse to an uncommon 
expedient in order to vindicate bis character. He instantly sent back the 
herald with a cartel of defiance, in which he gave thejemperor the lie in form, 

* Recueil d6s Trai'es, ii. p. 249, 
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challen ged him to/fa^e combat, requiring Mm to name the time and place for 
ifie encounter, and the weapons with wMch he chose to fight. Charley as he 
w&shot inferior to his rival in spirit or bravery, readily accepted the chal- 
lenge; but, after several, messages concerning the arrangement of all the 
circiunstanoes relative to the combat, accompanied with mutual reproaches, 
bordering on the most indecent scurrility, all thoughts of this duel, more he- 
; coming the heroes of romance than the two greatest monaroha of their age, 
were entirely laid aside ,* 1 

; The example of two personages so illustrious drew such general attention, 
- and carried with it so much authority, that it had considerable influence in 
producing an important change in manners all over Europe. Duels, as has 
already been observed, had long been permitted by the laws of all the Euro- 
pean nations, and, forming a part of their jurisprudence, were authorised by 
the magistrate, on many occasions, as the most proper method of terminating 
questions with regard to property, or of deciding those which respectedorimes. 
But single combats being considered as solemn appeals the omniscience and 

justice of the Supreme Being, they were allowed only m public causes, accord- 
ing to the prescription of law', and carried on in a judicial form. Men accus- 
tomed to this manner of decisions in courts of justice, were naturally led to 
apply it to personal and private quarrels. Duels, which at first .could bo 
appointed by the civil judge alone, were fought without the interposition of 
his authority, and in cases to which the laws did not extend. The transaction 
between Charles and Francis strongly countenanced this practice. Upon 
every affront-, or injury which seemed to touch his honour, a gentleman, 
ihoaght himself entitled to draw his sword, and to call on his adversary to 

f ive Mm satisfaction. Such an opinion becoming prevalent among men of 
erce courage, of high spirit, and of rude manners, when offence was often 
given, and revenge was always prompt, produced most fatal consequences. 
Much of the best blood in Christendom was shed ; many useful lives were 
sacrificed; and, at some periods, war itself hath hardly been more destructive 
than these private contests of honour. So pow erful, Lowca or, is the dominion 
of fashion, that neither the terror of penal law’s, nor reverence for religion, 
has been able entirely to abolish a practice unknown among the ancients, mid 
not justifiable by any principle of rcasou ; though at the same time it must be 
admitted that, to this absurd custom, we must ascribe in *01110 degree the ex- 
traordinary gentleness and complaisance of modem manners, and that re- 
spectful attention of one man to another, which at present render the social 
intercourses of life far more agreeable and decent, than among the most 
, civilized nations of antiquity. 

While the two monarchs seemed so eager to terminate their quarrel by a 
personal combat, Lautrcc continued his operations, which promised to be 
more decisive. His army, which was now increased to thirty-five thousand 
men, advanced by great marches towards Naples. The terror of their ap- 

S roach, as well as the remonstrances and the entreaties of the prince of 
range, prevailed at last on the imperial troops, though with difficulty, to quit 
Home, of which they had kept possession during t-cn months. But of that 
flourishing army which had entered the city, scarcely one-hall’ remained j the 
nest, cut off by the plague, or wasted by diseases, the effects of their inactivity, 
iM/ompmnce, and debauchery, fell victims to their own crimes . 12 Bautrec 
made fhe greatest efforts to attack them in their retreat towards the Nea- 
gditaa territories, which would have finished the Avar at one blow. But the 
prudence of their leaders disappointed all his measures, and conducted then 

, n Kecneil Acs Traites, p. 2. Mem. deBellay, pp, 103, &c. Sandov. Hist, u p. 837* 
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' with little loss to Naples. The people of that kingdom, extremely impatient 
to shake off the Spanish yoke, received the French with open erne, wherever 
they appeared to take possession; and, Gaeta and Naples excepted, hardly 
any place of importance remained in tlie hands oz the imperialists. ' „ The pre- 
servation of the former was owing to the strength of its fortifications, that of 
the latter to the presence of the imperial army, Lautrec, however, sat down 
before Naples; bnt finding it vain to think ot reducing a city by force while 
defended by a whole army, he was obliged to employ the slower but less 
dangerous method of blockade ; and having taken measures which appeared 
to mm effectual, he confidently assured his master that famine would soon 
compel the besieged to capitulate. These hopes were strongly confirmed by 
the defeat of a vigorous attempt made by the enemy in order to recover the 
command of the sea. The galleys of Andrew Doria, under the command of his 
nephew Philippino, guarded the mouth of the. liar hour. Moncada, who had 
succeeded Lannoy in the viceroy ally, rigged out a number of galleys superior 
to Boria’s, manned them with a chosen body of Spanish veterans, and going 
on board himself, together with the Marquis del Guasto, attacked Philippine 
before the arrival or tlie Venetian and French fleets. But the Genoese ad- 
miral, by his superior skill in naval operations, easily triumphed over the 
valour and number of the Spaniards. The viceroy was killed, most of his fleet 
destroyed, and Guasto, with many officers of distinction, being taken prisoners, 
were put on board the captive galleys, and sent by Philippino as trophies of 
his victory to his uncle. ia 

N otwil hstandmg this flattering prospect •£ success, many circumstances 
concurred to frustrate Laid rec’s expectations, dement, though lie always 
acknowledged his being indebted to Francis for the recovery of his liberty, 
and often complained of the cruel treatment which lie had met with from the 
emperor, was not influenced at this juncture by principles of gratitude, nor, 
winch is more extraordinary, was he swayed by the desire of revenge. His 
past, misfortunes rendered him more cautious than ever, and his recollection 
of the errors which ho had committed increased the natural irresolution of his 
mind. While he .amused Francis with promises, he secretly negotiated with 
diaries ; and being solicitous, above jdl tilings, to re-establish his family in 
Florence with their ancient authority, winch he could not expect from 
Francis, who had entered into strict alliance with the new republic, he leaned 
rather to the side of his enemy than to that of his benefactor, and gave 
Lautrec no assistance towards carrying on his operations. The Venetians, 
viewing with jealousy the progress of the French arms, were intent only upon 
recovering such maritime towns in the Neapolitan dominions as were to 
be possessed by their republic, while they were altogether careless about 
the reduction of Naples, on which tlie success of the common cause de- 
pended. 1 * The king of England, instead of being able, as had been pro- 
jected, to embarrass the emperor by attacking his territories in the Low 
Countries, found his subjects so averse to an unnecessary war, which would 
ha>e ruined the trade of the nation, that, in order to silence their clamours, 
and put a slop to the insurrections ready to break out among them, b© was 
compelled io conclude a truce for eight months with the governess of the Ne- 
therlands.^ Francis himself, with the same unpardonable inattention of 
which he had formerly been guilty, and for which he had suffered so severely, 
neglected to make proper remittances to Lautrec for the support of his 
army.'® 


18 Guic. Kb. xix. p. 487. P. Heuter. lib. x, ch. 2, p. 231. 
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These unexpected events retarded the progress of the French, disoou- 
raging. both the general and his troops; out the revolt of Andrew Doria 
proved a fatal blow to m their measures. That gallant officer, the citizen of 
a republic, and trained up from his lafancy in the sea-servioe, retained the 
spirit of independence natural to the former, together with the plain liberal 
manners peculiar to the late. A stranger to the arts of submission or 
flattery necessary in courts, but conscious, at the same time, of his own 
merit and importance, he always offered his advice with freedom, and often 
preferred his complaints and remonstrances with boldness. The French 
ministers, unaccustomed to such liberties, determined to niin a man who 
treated them with so little deference ; and though Francis himself had a just 
sense of Dona’s services, as well as a high esteem for his character, the cour- 
tiers, by continually representing him as a man haughty, intractable, and 
more solicitous to aggrandize himself than to promote the interests of 
France, gradually undermined the foundations of his credit, and filled the 
king’s mind with suspicion and distrust. From thence proceeded several 
affronts and indignities put upon Doria. His appoint menfs were not regularly 
paid; his advice, even in naval idfairs, was often slighted; an attempt was 
made to seize the prisoners taken by his nephew in the sea-light off Naples ; 
all which he bore with abundance of ill humour. But an iujury offered to 
his country transported him beyond all bounds of patience. The French 
began to fortify Savona, to clear its harbour, and, removing thither some 
branches of trade carried on at Genoa, plainly showed that they intended to 
render that town, which had been long the object of jealousy ana hatred to the 
Genoese, their rival in wealth and commerce. Doria, animated with a patriotic 
zeal for the honour and interest of liis country, remonstrated against tliis in 
the highest tone, not without tlireats, if the measure were not instantly aban- 
doned. Tliis bold action, aggravated by Ihe malice of the courtiers, and 
placed in the most odious light, irritated Francis to such a degree, that lie 
commanded Barbesicux, whom he appointed admiral of the Levant, to sail 
directly to Genoa with the French licet, to arrest Doria, and to seize Iris 
galleys. This rash order, the execution of which could have been secured 
only by the most profound secrecy, was concealed with so little care, that Doria 
got timely intelligence of it, ana retired with all Ids galleys to a place of 
safety. Guasto, his prisoner, who had long observed and fomented his grow- 
ing discontent, and had often allured him by magnificent promises to enter 
iuto the emperor’s service, laid hold on this favourable opportunity. While 
his indignation and resentment were at tlicir height, he prevailed on him to, 
despatch one of his officers to the imperial couri with his overtures and de- 
mands. The negotiation was not long ; Charles, fully sensible of the impor- 
tance of such an acquisition, granted him whatever terms he required. Doria 
sent back his commission, together with the collar of St. Michael, to Francis, 
and hoisting the imperial colours, sailed with all his galleys towards Naples, 
not to block up the harbour of that unhappy city, as he had formerly engaged, 
but to bring them protection and deliverance. 

His arrival opened the communication with the sea, and restored plenty in 
Naples, which was now reduced to the last extremity; and the French, 
having lost their superiority at sea, were soon reduced to great straits for 
Want of provisions. The prince of Orange, who succeeded the viceroy in the 
command of the imperial army, showed himself, by Iris prudent conduct, 
worthy of that honour which his good fortune and the death of Ids generals 
had ' twice acquired him. Beloved by the troops, who, remembenng the 
prosperitywhich thev had enjoyed under his command, served ldm with the 
utmost alacrity, he let slip no opportunity of harassing the enemy, and by 
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continual alarms or sallies fatigued and weakened them. 1 ? As am addition 
to all these misfortunes, the diseases common in that country during the 
sultxy months began to break out among' the French troops. The prisoners 
communicated to them the pestilence which the imperial army had brought to 
Naples from Home, and it raged with such violence that few, either officers or 
soldiers, escaped the infection. Of the whole army, not four thousand mem 
a number hardly sufficient to defend the camp, were capable of doing duty; 4 * 
and being now besieged in their turn, they’ suffered all the miseries from which 
the imperialists were delivered. Lautrec, after struggling long with so many 
disappointments and calamities, which preyed on his mind at the same tune 
that the pestilence wasted his body, died, lamenting the negligence of his 
sovereign, and the infidelity of his allies, to which so many brave men had 
Mien victims. 1 ® Bv his death, and the indisposition of the other generals, 
the command devolved on the Marquis de Saluces, an officer altogether 
unequal to such a trust. He, with troops no less dispirited than reduced, 
retreated in disorder to Avcrsa ; which town being invested by the prince of 
Orange, Saluces was under the necessity of consenting that he himself should 
remain a prisoner of war, that his troops should lay down their arms and 
colours, give up their baggage, and march under a guard to the frontiers of 
France. By tins ignominious capitulation, the wretched remains of the French 
many were saved ; and the emperor, by his own perseverance, and the good con- 
duct of his generals, acquired once more the superiority in Italy . 20 

The loss of Genoa followed immediately upon the ruin of the army in Naples. 
To deliver his country from the dominion of foreigners was Dona's highest 
ambition, and had been his principal inducement to quit the sendee of France, * 
and enter into that of the emperor. A most favourable opportunity for exe- 
cuting this honourable enterprise now presented itself. The city of Genoa, 
afflicted by the pestilence, was almost deserted by its inhabitants ; the French 
garrison, being neither regularly paid nor recruited, was reduced to an in- 
considerable number; Dona’s emissaries found that such of the citizens as 
remained, being weary alike of the French aud imperial yoke, the rigour of 
which they had alternately felt, were ready to welcome liim as their deliverer, 
and to second all his measures. Things wearing this promising aspect, he 
sailed towards the coast of Genoa ; on his approach the French galleys retired ; 
a small body of men which he landed surprised one of the gates of Genoa in 
the night-time; Trivulci, the French governor, with his feeble garrison, shut 
himself up in the citadel, and Doria took possession of the town without 
bloodshed or resistance. Want of provisions quickly obliged Trivulci to capi- 
tulate; the people, eager to abolish such an odious monument of their ser- 
vitude, ran together with a tumultuous violence, and levelled the citadel with 
the ground. ; 

It was now in Doria’s power to have rendered himself the sovereign of his 
country, which he had so happily delivered from oppression. The fame of las 
former actions, the success of his present attempt, the attachment of his 
friends, the gratitude of his countrymen, together with the support of the 
emperor, all conspired to facilitate his attaining the supreme authority, a^d 
invited him to lay hold of it. But with a magnanimity of which there are 
few, examples, he sacrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himself to the vir- 
tuous satisfaction of establishing liberty in his country, the highest object 
at which ambition can aim. Having assembled the whole hpdy cl the people 

17 Jovii Hist. lib. xxxvi. pp. 31, &c. Sigonii Vita Dorire, p. 1139. Bellay, pp. 114, &c. 
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mike court before Ms palace, be assured them that the happiness of seeing 
thorn once more in possession of freedom was to him a Ml reward for all bis 
stances ; that, more delighted with the name of citiom than of sovereign, he 
claimed no pre-eminence or power above bis equals ; but limited entirely to 
them the right of settling what form of government they would now choose 
to be established among them. The people listened to him with tears of 
admii*ation and of joy. Twelve persons were elocted to new-model the con- 
stitution of the republic. The influence of Doria’s virtue and example com- 
municated itself to Ms eountrymen ; the factions which had long torn and 
ruined the state seemed to be forgotten ; prudent precautions were taken to 
prevent their reviving ; and the same lorm of government which hath sub- 
sisted with Httle variation since that time in Genoa, was established^ with 
universal applause. Doria lived to a great ago, beloved, respected, and 
honoured by his countrymen; and adhering uniformly to his professions of 
moderation, without arrogating anything unbecoming a private citizen, he 
preserved a great ascendant over the councils of the republic, which owed its 
being to Ms generosity. The authority which he possessed was more flatter- 
ing, as well as more satisfactory, than t hat derived from sovereignty ; a domi- 
nion founded in love and in gratitude ; and upheld by veneration for his 
virtues, not by the dread of his power. 11 is memory is still reverenced by 
the Genoese, and he is distinguished in their public monuments, aid celebrated 
in the works of their historians, by the most honourable of all appellations, 

THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, A NTJ THE RESTORER OF ITS LIBERTY . 21 

[1529.] Francis, in orde» to recover the reputation of his firms, discredited 
by so many losses, made new efforts in the Milanese. Bui the count of St. 
Pol, a rash and inexperienced officer, to whom he gave fhe command, was no 
match for Antonio ae Lej-vu, the ablest of the imperial generals. Be, by Ms 
superior skill in war, checked, with a handful of men, the brisk but ill-eon- 
ccrted motions of the French; and though so infirm himself, that he was 
carried constantly in a litter, lie surpassed them, when occasion required, no 
less in activity than in prudence. By an unexpected march lie surprised, 
defeated, and took prisoner the count of St. Pol, ruining the French army in 
the Milanese as entirely as the prince of Orange had ruined that which be- 
sieged N aples. w 

Amidst these vigorous operations in the field, each party discovered an 
impatient desire of peace, and continual negotiations v r ere carried on for that 
purpose. The French king, discouraged ami almost exhausted bv so many 
unsuccessful enterprises, was reduced now to think of obtaining the release 
of Ms sons by concessions, not by the terror of Ids arms. The pope hoped 
to recover by a treaty whatever he had lost in the war. The emperor, not- 
withstanding the advantages which he had gained, had many reasons to make 
him wish for an accommodation. Solyniao, having overrun Hungary, was 
ready to break in upon the Austrian territories with the whole force of the 
East. The reformation gaining ground daily in Germany, the princes who 
favoured it had entered into a confederacy which Cliarles thought dangerous 
to the tranquillity of the empire. The Spaniards murmured at a war of such 
unusual length, the weight of winch rested chiefly on them. The variety 
and extent of the emperor’s operations far exceeded what his revenue could 
support. His success hitherto had been owing cMefly to his own good for- 
tune, and to the abilities of his generals ; nor could he flatter himself that 
they, with troops destitute of everything necessary, would always triumph 
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over enwniesfltiB k ^ coadit.feaa-fe) renewi&eir attacks. AS pities, however, 
were at equal peaks to conceal or to dissemble their real sentiments. The 
emperor, that Sis inability to cany on the war might notbesospeetod, misted 
on hJ&b -terns in the tope of a conqueror. The pope, solicitous not to lose 
Ids present allies before he came to any agreement with Charles, eontamed 
to make a thousand protestations of fidelity fo the former, while he, privately 
negotiated with the latter. Francis, afraid that his confederates might pre- 
vent him by treating for themselves with the emperor, had recourse to many 
dishonourable artifices, in order to turn their. attention from .the measures 
which he was taking to adjust all differences with his rival. 

In this situation of affairs, when all the contending powers wished for peace, 
but durst not venture too hastily on the steps necessary for attaining it, two 
ladies undertook to procure this blessing so much desired by all Europe. 
These were Margaret of Austria, duchess dowager of Savoy, the emperor’s 
aunt, and Louise, Francis's mother. They agreed on an interview at Cam- 
bray, and being lodged in two adjoining houses, between which a communi- 
cation was opened* met together without ceremony or observation, and held 
daily conferences, to which no person whatever was admitted. As both were 
profoundly skilled iu business, thoroughly acquainted with the secrets of their 
respective courts, and possessed with perfect confidence in each other, they 
soon made great progress towards a final accommodation ; and the ambas- 
sadors of all the confederates waited in anxious suspense to know their fate, 
the determination of wliieh was entirely in the hands of those illustrious nego- 
tiators. 2 * • 

But whatever diligence they used to hasten forward a general peace, the 
pope had the address and industry to get the atari of his allies, by conclud- 
ing at Barcelona a particular treaty for himself. The emperor, impatient to 
visit Italy in Iris way to Germany, and desirous of re-establishing tranquillity 
in the one country, before he attempted to compose the disorders winch 
abounded in the other, found it necessary to secure at least one alliance 
among the Italian states, on which he might depend. That with Clement, who 
courted it with unwearied importunity, seemed more proper than any other, 
Charles, being extremely solicitous to make some reparation for the insults 
which he had offered to the sacred character of the pope, and to redeem past 
offences by new merit, granted Clement, notwithstanding all his misfortunes, 
terms more favourable than he could have expected after a continued series of 
success. Among other articles, he engaged to restore all the territories be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical state ; to re-establish the dominion of the Medici 
, in Florence : to give his natural daughter in marriage to Alexander, the head 
of that family ; and to put it in the pope's power to decide concerning the fate 
of Sforza and the possession of the Milanese. In return for these ample con- 
cessions, Clement gave the emperor tire investiture of Naples without the 
reserve of any tribute, but the present of a white steed, in acknowledgment 
of his sovereignty ; absolved all who had been concerned in assaulting and 
plundering Borne, and permitted Charles and his brother Ferdinand by levy 
the fourth of the ecclesiastical revenues throughout their dominions. 84 , r> 
The account of this transaction quickened the negotiations at Cambray, 
ana brought Margaret and Louise to an immediate agreement. The treaty of 
Madrid served as the basis of that which they concluded; the latter being 
intended to mitigate Ihe rigour of the former. The chief articles were, that 
the emperor should not, for the present; demand the restitution of Burgundy, 
reserving, however, in full force, his rights and pretensions to that duchy; 
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that Francis should pay two millions of crowns as the, ransom of his sons* 
ml . before they were set at liberty, should restore such towns as he still held 
in the Milanese ; that he should resign his pretensions to the sovereignty of 
Handers and of ‘Artois; that he should renounce all his pretensions to 
Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other place beyond the Alps ; that he should 
immediately consummate the marriage concluded between him and the empe- 
ror*8sister Eleanora. 25 

Thus Francis, chiefly from hi* impatience to procure liberty to his sons, 
sacrificed everything which had at first prompted him to take arms, or which 
had induced him, by continuing hostilities during nine successive campaigns, 
to protract the war to a length hardly known m Europe, before the esta- 
blishment of standing armies and the imposition of exorbitant taxes became 
universal. The emperor, by this treaty, was rendered sole arbiter of the fate 
of Italy: he delivered his territories in the Netherlands from an unpleasant 
badge of subjection; and after having baffled his rival in the field, he pre- 
scribed to him the conditions of peace. The different conduct and spirit with 
which the two monarchs carried on the operations of Var, led naturally to 
such an issue of it. Charles, inclined by t emper, as well as obliged by his 
situation, concerted ail his schemes with caution, pursued them with perse- 
verance, and, observing circumstances and events with attention, let none 
escape that could be improved to advantage. Francis, more enterprising 
than steady, undertook great designs with warmth, but often executed them 
with remissness ; and, diverted by his pleasures, or deceived by his favourites, 
he lost, on several occasions, the most promising opportunities of success. 
Nor had the character of the two rivals themselves greater influence on 
the operations of war, than the opposite qualities of the generals whom they 
employed. Among the imperialists, valour tempered with prudence; fer- 
tility of invention, aided bv experience ; discernment to penetrate the designs 
of their enemies ; a provident sagacity in conducting their own measures ; in 
a word, all the talents which form great commanders, and ensure victory, 
were conspicuous. Among the French these qualities were either wanting, 
or the very reverse of them abounded ; nor could they boast of one man 
(unless we except Lautrcc, who was always unfortunate) that equalled 
the merit of Pescara, Leyva, Guasto, the prince of Orange, and other leaders 
whom Charles had set in opposition to them. Pourbon, M crone, Doria, 
who, by their abilities and conduct,, might have been capable of balancing 
the superiority which the imperialists had acquired, wcie induced lo abandon 
the service of France, by the carelessness of 1 he king, and the malice or in- 
justice of his councillors ; and the most fatal clows given to France, during 
the progress of the war, proceeded from the despair and resentment of these 
three persons. 

The hard conditions to which Francis was obliged to submit were not the 
most afflicting circumstances to him in the treaty of Cambray. He lost his 
reputation and the confidence of all Europe, by abandoning lus allies to Ids 
rival. Unwilling to enter into the details necessary for adjusting their in- 
terests, or afraid that whatever he claimed for them must have been pur- 
chased by farther concessions on his own part, lie gave them up in a body; 
and,, without the least provision in their behalf, left the Venetians, the Flo- 
rentines, the duke of Ferrara, together with such of the Neapolitan barons as 
had joined his army, to the mercy of the emperor. They exclaimed loudly 
against this base and perfidious action, of which Francis himself was so much 
ashamed, that, in order to avoid the pain of hearing from their ambassadors 
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the reproaches which he justly merited, it web some time before he would 
consent to allow them an audience. Charles, on the other hand, was atten- 
tive to the interests of every person who had adhered to him : the rights of 
some of his Flemish subjects, whohad estates or pretensions in France, were 
secured; one article was inserted, obliging Francis to restore the blood and 
memory of the constable Bourbon; ana to grant his heirs the possession of 
his lands which, had been forfeited; another, by which indemiuftt^^on was 
stipulated for those French gentlemen who* had accompanied Bodrbon in 
his exile.** This conduct, laudable in itself, and placed in the most striking 
light by a comparison with that of Francis, gained Charles as much esteem 
as the success of his arms had acquired him gfory. 

Francis did not treat the king of England with the same neglect as his other 
allies. He communicated to him all the steps of his negotiation at Cambray, 
and luckily found that monarch in a situation which left him no choice but 
to approve implicitly of Id* measures, and to concur with them. Henry had 
been soliciting the pope for some time, in order to obtain a divorce from 
Catharine of Aragon, his queen. Several motives combined in prompting the 
king to urge his suit. As he was powerfully influenced at some seasons by 
religious considerations, he entertained many scruples concerning the legiti- 
macy of his marriage with his brother’s widow; his affections had long been 
estranged from the queen, who was older than himself, and had lost all the 
charms which she possessed iu the earlier part of her life ; he was passionately 
desirous of having male issue; "Wolsey artfully fortified his scruples, ana- 
encouraged his hopes, that he might widen the breach between him ^nd the 
emperor, Catharine’s nephew ; and. what was more forcible, perhaps’ in its 
operation, than all these united, the king had conceived a violent love for 
the celebrated Anne Boleyn, a young lady of great beauty and of greater 
accomplishments, whom, as he found it impossible to gain her on other terms, 
he determined to raise to the throne. The papal authority had often been 
interposed to grant divorces, for reasons less specious than those which 
Henry produced. When the matter was first proposed to Clement, during 
his imprisonment in the castle of St. Angelo, as his hopes of recovering liberty 
depended entirely on the king of England and his ally of France, he expressed 
the warmest inclination to gratify him. But no sooner was he set free, than 
he discovered other sentiments. Charles, who espoused the protection of his 
aunt with seal inflam ‘ by resentment, alarmed the pope, on the one hand, 
with threats, which made a deep impression on his timid mind, and allurea 
him, on the other, with those promises in favour of his family which he' after- 
wards accomplished. Upon the prospect of these, Clement not only forgot 
all his obligations to Henry, but ventured to endanger the interests of the 
Bomish religion iu England, and to run the risk of alienating that .kingdom 
forever from the obedience of the papal see. After amusing Henry during 
two years with all the subtleties and chicane which the court of Koine can 
so dexterously employ to protract or defeat any cause ; after displaying the 
whole extent of Ins ambiguous and deceitful policy, the intricacies of which 
the English historians, to whom it properly belongs, have found it no easy,, 
matter to trace and unravel, he at last recalled the powers of the delegates, 
whom he had appointed to judge in the point, avocated the cause to Komc. 
leaving the king no other hope of obtaining a divorce but from the personal 
decision of the pope himself. As Clement was now in strict alliance with 
the emperor, who had purchased his friendship by the exorbitant concessions 
which nave been mentioned, Henry despaired of procuring any sentence from 
the former but what was dictated by the letter. His honour, however, and 

3* Guic. lib. aribc. p^62o. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. x. ch, 4, p* 2 35 
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passions concurred in preventing him from relinquishing Ida attorto* of a 
diy^rbe, Which he determined to accomplish by Other means, and at any rate; 
ant 8$ continuance of .Brau&’a friendship being necessary to counterbalance 
the emperoris power, be, in order to secure that, not only offered no remoni 
stranees against the total neglect of their allied in the treaty of Cambroy, 
out made lY&ncis the present of a large sum, as a brotherly contribution to- 
wards the payment of the ransom for his sons.* 7 

Soon after the treaty of peace was concluded, the emperor landed in Italy 
with a, numerous train of the Spanish nobility, and a considerable body of 
troops. He left the government of Spain, during his absence, to the empress 
Isabella. By his long residence in that country, he had acquired SUch tliorandh 
miowledge of the character of the people, that he could pericctly acoommodate 
the maxims of his government to their genius. He could even assume, upon 
some occasions, snch popular manners as gained 1 wonderfully upon the 
Spaniards: A striking instance of his disposition to gratify them had oc- 
curred a few days before he embarked for Italy. He waC to make his public 
entry into the city of Barcelona; and some doubts having arisen among the 
inhabitants, whether they should receive him as emperor, or as count of 
Barcelona, Charles instantly decided in favour of the latter, declaring that he 
was more proud of that anci&it title than of his imperial crown. -Soothed 
with this flattering expression of his regard, the citizens welcomed him with 
acclamations of jow and the states of the province swore allegiance to his 
son Philip, as heir 01 the county of Barcelona. A similar oath had been taken 
in all the kingdoms of Spain, with equal satisfaction. 4 * 

The emperor appeared in Italy with the pomp and power of a conqueror. 
Ambassadors from all the princes and states of that country attended his 
court, waiting to receive his decision with regard to their fate. At Genoa, 
where he first landed, he was received with the acclamations due to the pro- 
tector of their liberties. Having honoured l)oria with many marks of dis- 
tinction, and bestowed on the republic several new privileges, he proceeded 
to Bologna, the place fixed upon for liis interview with the pope. He affected 
to unite in his public entry into that city the state and majesty that- suited 
an emperor, with the humility becoming an obedient son of the church ; and 
while at the head of twenty thousand veteran soldiers, able to give law to all 
Italy, he .kneeled dowm to kiss the feel of that very pope whom he had -so 
lately detained a prisoner. The Italians, after suilerins so much from the' 
ferocity and licentiousness of his armies, and after having been- long accus- 
tomed to form in their imagination a picture of Charles, which bore some re* 
semblance to thdt of the barbarous monnrehs of the Goths or Huns, who 
had formerly afflicted their country with like calamities, were surprised to see 
a prince of a graceful appearance, affable and courteous in his deportment, of 
regular manners, and ot exemplary attention to all the offices of religion. 8 * 
They were still more astonished when lie settled all the concerns of the 
princes and states which now depended on him, wdth a degree of modera- 
tion and equity much beyond what they had expected. 

Charles himself, when he set out from Spain, tar from intending to give any 
such extraordinary proof of his self-denial, seems to have been resolved to avail 
himself to the utmost of the superiority which he had acquired in Italy. But 
various circumstances concurred in pointing out the necessity of pursuing 
k very different course. The progress of the Turkish sultan, who, alter over* 
r unning Hungary, had penetrated into Austria, and laid siege to Vienna, 
with an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, loudly called upon him 

* 
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to collect M$ Brittle force to oppose that torrent; and though the Taker of 
the Germans, the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, together with the treachery >, 
of the viirier, soon obliged Solyman to abandcnm that enterprise with disgrace 
and los& the religious disorders stiff growing in Germany rendered the pre- 
sence at the emperor highly necessary there. 30 The Florentines, instead 
of giving their consent to the re-establishment of the Medici, which, byth© 
treaty of Barcelona, the emperor had bound himself to procure, were prepar- 
ing- to defend their liberty by force of arms ; lie preparations for his journey 
had involved himin unusual expenses ; and on this, as well as many other oc- , 
casions, the multiplicity of his affairs, together with the narrowness of hie 
revenues, obliged him to contract the schemes which liis boundless ambition 
was ant to form, and to forego present and certain advantages, that he might 
guard against more remote but unavoidable dangers. Charles, from all , 
these considerations, finding it necessary to assume an air of moderation, acted 
his part with a good grace. He admitted Sforza into his presence, and not 
only gave him a full pardon of ail past offences, but granted him the inves- 
titure of the duchy, together with his niece, the king or Denmark’s daughter, 
in marriage. He "allowed the duke of Ferrara to keep possession of all his 
dominions,- adjusting the points in dispute between him and the pope with an 
impartiality not very agreeable to the latter. He came to a final accommo- 
dation with the Venetians, upon the reasonable condition of their restoring 
whatever they had ^usurped during the late war, either in the Neapolitan or 
papal territories. In ret uni for so many concessions, he exacted considerable 
sums from each of the powers with whom lie treated, which they paid without 
reluctance, and which afforded him the means of proceeding on his journey 
towards Germany with a magnificence suitable to Ins dignity. 31 

[15110.] These treaties, which restored tranquillity to Italy after a tedious 
war, the calamities of which had chiefly affected that country, were published 
at Bologna with great solemnity on the first day of the year one thousand 
five hundred and thirty, amidst the universal acclamations of the people, ap- 
plauding the emperor, to whose moderation and generosity they ascribed the 
blessings of peace which they had so long desired. The Florentines alone did 
not partake of this general joy. Animated with a zeal for liberty more 
laudable than prudent, they determined to oppose the restoration of the 
Medici. The imperial army had already entered their territories, uniformed 
the siege of their capital. But, though deserted by all their allies, hnd left 
without any hope of succour, they defended themselves many months with an 
obstinate valour worthy of better success ; and even when they surrendered, 
they obtained a capitulation which gave them hopes of securing some remains 
of their liberty. But the emperor, from his desire to gratify the pope, frus- 
trated all their expectations, and, abolishing their ancient form of govern- 
ment, raised Alexander de* Medici to the same absolute dominion over that 
state, which his family have retained to the present times. Philibert de 
Chalons, prince of Orange, the imperial general, was killed during this siege. 
His estate and titles descended to his sister, Claude de Chalons, who was 
married to Ren6, count of Nassau, and she transmitted to her posterity of the - 
house of Nassau the title of princes of Orange, which, by their superior 
talents and valour, they haye rendered so illustrious. 3 ' 

After the publication of the peace at , Bologna, and the ceremony of his 
cordnation as king of Lombardy and emperor of the. Romans, which the pope 
performed with the accustomed formalities, nothing detained Charles in Italy ; 33 

w Man, 121. Guic. lib. xx. 550. d Sandov. il pp. 55, Ac. 
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and he began to prepare lor Mb journey to Qmtmf. Bi* pwseime became 
every day more necessary in that country, and was tfciM with equal 
ps^ortumty by the catholics and by the favoured of^tie ue^r doctrines. 
jmmg that long interval of tranquillity, which theabsenee'of the emperor, 
the contests between him and the pope, and his attention to the Vrar with 
Stance, afforded them; the latter gained much ground; Host of the princes 
who had embraced Luther's opinions, had not only estab&Smd in their ter- 
ritories that form of worship which he approved, but had entity mispressed 
the rites of the Romish church. Many of the free cities had ihaitatea their 
conduct. Almost one-half of the Germanic body had revolted foom the papal 
see ; and its authority, even in those provinces which had nqt hitherto shaken 
off the yoke, was considerably weakened, partly by the example of revolt in 
the neighbouring states, partly by the secret progress of the reformed doc- 
trine. even in those countries where it was not openly embraced. Whatever 
satisfaction the emperor, while he was at open enmity with the see of Rome, 
might have felt in those events, which tended to mortify and embarrass the 
pope, he could not help perceiving now that the religious divisions in Ger- 
many would, in the end, prove extremely hurtful' to the imperial authority. 
The weakness of former emperors had suffered the great vassals of the 
empire to make such successful encroachments upon their power and prero- 
gative, that, during the whole course of the war, which had often required 
the exertion of his utmost strength, Charles hardly drew any effectual aid 
from Germany, and found that magnificent titles or obsolete pretensions 
were almost the only advantages which he had gained by swaying the im- 
perial sceptre. He became fully sensible that if he did not recover in some 
degree the prerogatives which his predecessors had lost, and acquire the 
authority, as well as possess the name, of head of the empire, his high 
dignity would contribute more to obstruct than to promote his ambitious 
schemes. Nothing, he saw, was more essential towards attaining this, than 
to suppress opinions which might form new bonds of confederacy among 
the princes of the empire, and unite them by tics stronger and more sacred 
than any political connexion. Nothing seemed to lead more certainly to the 
accomplishment of his design, than to employ zeal for the established religion, 
of which he was the natural protector, as the instrument of extending his 
civil authority. 

Accordingly, a prospect no sooner opened of coming to an accommodation 
with the pope, than, by the emperor’s appointment, s\ diet of the empire was 
held at Spires [1529], in order to take into consideration the state of religion. 
The decree of the diet assembled there in the year one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-six, which was almost equivalent to a toleration of Luther’s 
opinions, had given great offence to the rest of Christendom. The greatest 
delicacy of address, however, was requisite in proceeding to any decision 
more rigorous. The minds of men, kept in perpetual agitation by a contro- 
versy carried on during twelve years, without intermission of debate, or 
abatement of zeal, were, now inflamed to a high degree. They were accus- 
tomed to innovations, and -sa<v the boldest of them successful. Having not 
only abolished old rites, but substituted new forms in their place, they were 
influenced as much by attachment to the system which they had embraced, 
as by aversion to that which they had abandoned. Luther himself, of a spirit 
not to be worn out by the length and obstinacy of the combat, or to become 
remiss upon success, continued the attack with as much vigour as he had 
begun it. His disciples, of whom many equalled him in zeal, and some sur- 
passed him in learning, were no less capable than their master to conduct the 
controversy; hi the properest manner. Many of the laity, some even of the 
princes, trained up amidst these incessant disputations, and in the habit of 
listening to the arguments of the contending parties, who alternately appealed 
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to thm as judges, came to be profoundly skilled in aWthe questions which 
were agitated, ana, upon occasion, could show themselves not inexpert in 
any of the arts tfith which these theological encounters were managed. It 
was obvious from all these circumstaces, that any violent decision or the diet 
must have immediately precipitated matters into confusion, and have kindled 
in Germany the flames of a religious war. All, therefore, that the archduke 
and the other commissioners appointed by the emperor, demanded of the diet 
was, to enjoin 'those states of the empire which bad hitherto obeyed the 
decree issued against Luther at Worms, in the year one thousand five 
hundred and twenty-four, to persevere in the observation of it, and to pro- 
hibit the other states from attempting any further innovation in religion, 
particularly from Abolishing the mass, before the meeting of a general council. 
After much dispute, a decree to that effect was approved of by a majority of 
voices . 34 

The elector of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburg, the landgrave of 
Hesse, the dukes of Jjtfnenburg, the prince of Anhalt, together with the de- 
puties of fourteen imperial or free cities, 3 -' entered a solemn protest against 
this decree, 'as unjust and impious. On that account they were distinguished 
by the name of protest ants, 30 an application wliich hath since become better 
known and more honourable, by its being applied indiscriminately to all the 
sects, of whatever denomination, which have revolted from the Roman see. 
Not satisfied with this declaration of their dissent from the decree of the 
diet, the protestors sent ambassadors into Italy, to lay their grievances be- 
fore the emperor, from whom they met with the tiiost^ discouraging reception. 
Charles was at that time in close union with the pope' and solicitous to attach 
him inviolably to his interest. During their long residence at Bologna, they 
held many consultations concerning the most effectual means of extirpating 
the heresies which had sprung up in Germany. Clement, whose cautious 
and timid mind the proposal of a general council filled with horror, even 
beyond what popes, the constant enemies of such assemblies, usually feel, 
employed every argument to dissuade the emperor from consenting to that 
measure. He represented general councils as factious, ungovernable, pre- 
sumptuous, formidable to civil authority, and too slow in their operations 
to remedy disorders which required an immediate cure. Experience, he said, 
had now" taught both the emperor and himself, that forbearance and lenity, 
instead of soothing the spirit of innovation, had rendered it more enterprising 
and presumptuous ; it was necessary, therefore, to have recourse to the 
rigorous methods which such a desperate case required ; Leo's sentence of 
excommunication, together with the decree of the diet at Worms, should be 
carried into execution, and it was incumbent on the emperor to employ his 
whole power ? in order to overawe those on whom the reverence due either 
to ecclesiastical or civil authority had' no longer any influence. Charles, 
whose views were very different from the pope's, and who became daily more 
sensible how obstinate" and deep-rooted the evil was, thought of reconciling 
the protestants by means less violent, and considered the convocation of a 
council as no improper expedient for that purpose ; but promised, if gentler 
arts failed of success, that then lie would exert himself with rigour to reduce 
to the obedience of trie holy see those stubborn enemies of the catholic faith . 37 

3i Sleid. Hist. p. 117. 

35 The fourteen cities were Strusburgli, Nuremburcb, Ulm, Constance, Reutlingcn, 
Wtndsheim, Moinengqn, Litidaw, Kemptcn, Iiailbron, Lna, Weissemburgh, Rordling-n, 
and’St. Gab 
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Such were the sentiments with which the emperor set out for Germany, 
hewing already appointed a diet of the empire to be held at Augsburg. Xu 
Ms journey toward that city, he had many opportunities of, observing the 
disposition of the Germans with regard to the points in controversy, and 
found their minds everywhere so much irritated and inflamed, as convinced 
him that nothing tending to severity or rigour ought to be attempted, until 
all other measures proved ineffectual. He made lus public entry into Augs- 
burg with extraordinary pomp ; and found there such a full assembly of file 
members of the diet, as was suitable both to the importance of the affairs 
which were to come under their considered : on, and to the honour of an em- 
peror, who, after a long absence, returned to them crowned with reputation 
and success. His presence seems to have communicated toall parties an un- 
usual spirit of moderation and desire of peace. The elector of Saxony would 
not permit Luther to accompany him to the diet, lest lie should offend the 
emperor by bringing into his presence a person excommunicated by the pope, 
and who had been the author of all those dissensions which it now appeared 
«o difficult to compose. At the emperor’s desire, all the protestant princes 
forbade the divines who accompanied them to preach in public during their 
residence in Augsburg. For trie same reason, they employed Mel&netkon, 
the man of the greatest learning, as well as of the most pacific and gentle 
spirit among the reformers, to draw up a confession of their faith, expressed 
in terms as little offensive to the 1 toman catholics as a regard for truth would 
permit. Mdancthon, who seldom suffered the rancour of controversy to en- 
venom his style, even in wtiugs purely polemical, executed a task so agree- 
able to liis natural disposition with great moderation and address. The creed 
which he composed, known by the name of the Confession of Augsburg, from 
the place where it was presented, was read publicly in the diet. Somfe popish 
divines were appointed to examine it ; they brought in their animadversions ; 
a dispute ensued between them and Melancthon, seconded by some of his 
brethren ; but though Melancthon softened some articles, made concessions 
with regard to others, and put the least exceptionable sense upon all; though 
the emperor himself laboured with great earnestness to reconcile contending 
parties; so many marks of distinction were now established, and such in- 
superable barriers placed between the two churches, that all hopes of bringing 
about a coalition seemed utterly desperate. 3B 

From the divines, among whom his endeavours had been so unsuccessful, 
Charles turned to the princes their patrons, hi or did lie find them, how 
desirous soever of accommodation, or willing to oblige the emperor, more 
disposed than the former to renounce their opinions. At that time, zeal for 
religion took possession of the minds of men, to a degree which can scarcely 
be conceived by those who live in an age when the passions, excited by 
the first manifestation of truth, and the first recovery of liberty, have in a 
! great measure ceased to operate This zeal was then of such strength as 
to overcome attachment to their political interests, which is commonly the 
' predominant motive among princes. The elector of Saxony, the landgrave 
of Hesse, and other chiefs of the proles tants, though solicited separately by 
the emperor, and allured by the promise or prospect of those advantages 
which it was known they were more solicitous to attain, refused, with a forti- 
tude highly worthy of imitatioL, to abandon what they deemed the cause of 
(Jod, for the sake of any eartuly acquisition. 89 

' .Every scheme in order to gain or disunite the protestant party proving 

* 
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abortive*, nothing bow remained for the emperor but to take some vko®ous 
measures to wares asserting the doctrines and authority of the established 
church. These Cairipeggio, the papal nuncio, had always recommended as 
the only proper and effectual course of dealing with such obstinate heretics. 
In compliance with has opinions and remonstrances, the diet issued a decree, 
condemning most of the peculiar tenets held by the protestants ; forbidding 
any person to protect or tolerate such as taught them; enjoining a strict ob- 
servance of the established rites ; and prohibiting any further innovation 
under severe penalties. All orders of men were required to assist with their 
persons and fortunes in carrying this decree into execution; and such as re- 
fused to obey it, were declared incapable of acting as judges, or of appearing 
as parties in the imperial chamber, the supreme court of judicature in the 
empire; to all which was subjoined a promise, that an application should be 
made to the pope, requiring him to call a general council within six months, 
in order to terminate nil controversies by its sovereign decisions . 40 

The severity of fhis decree, which was considered as a prelude to the most 
violent persecution, alarmed the protestants, and convinced them that the 
emperor was resolved on their destruction. The dread of those calamities 
which were ready to fall on the church, oppressed the feeble spirit of Me- 
lanefchon; and, as if the cause had already been desperate, he gave himself 
up to melancholy and lamentation. But Luther, who during the meeting 
of the diet had endeavoured to confirm and animate his party by several 
treatises which he addressed 10 them, was ntjt disconcerted or dismayed at 
the prospect of this new danger. He comforted Mclancthon and his other 
desponding 1 disciples, and exhorted the princes not to abandon those truths 
whi#h they had lately asserted with such laudable boldness . 41 His exhorta- 
tions made the deeper impression upon them, as they were greatly alarmed 
at that time by the account of a combination among the popish princes of 
the empire for the maintenance of the established religion, to which Charles 
himsell had acceded . 42 This convinced them that it was necessary to stand 
on their guard; and that their own safety, as well as the success of then- 
cause, depended on union. Pilled with this dread of the adverse party, and 
•with these sentiments concerning the conduct proper for themselves, they 
assembled at, Smalkaldc. 'There they concluded a league of mutual defence 
against all aggressors , 4,1 by which they formed the protestant states of the 
empire into one regular body, and, beginning already to consider themselves 
as such, they resolved to apply to the kings of Trance and England, and to 
implore them to patronise and assist their new confederacy. 

An affair not connected with religion furnished them with a pretence for 
courting the aid of foreign princes. Charles, whose ambitious views enlarged 
in proportion to the increase of his power and grandeur, had fonned a 
scheme of continuing the imperial crown in his family, by procuring his 
brother Ferdinand to be elected kinp of the Komans, The present juncture 
was favourable for the execution of that design. The emperor’s arms ^had 
been everywhere victorious ; lie had given law to all Europe at the late peace : 
no rival now remained in a condition to balance or to control him; and 
the electors, dazzled with the splendour of his success, or overawed by the 
greatness ol his power, durst scarcely dispute the will of a prince, whose soli- 
citations carried with them the authority of commands, rlor did he want 
plausible reasons to enforce the measure. The affairs of bis other kingdoms, 
he said, obliged him to be often absent from Germany; the growing dis- 
orders occasioned by the controversies about religion, as well as the formid- 

40 Slrid, p. 339. „ « geckead. ii. p. 180. Sleid. p. 140, 
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able neighbourhood of the Turks, who continually threatened to break in 
with their desolating armies into the heart of the empire, required the con- 
stant presence of a prince endowed with prudence capable of composing the 
former, and with power as well as valour sufficient to repel the latter. His 
brother Ferdinand possessed these qualities in an eminent degree j by residing 
■ long in Germany, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of its constitution 
ana manners : having been present almost from the first rise of the religious 
dissensions, he knew what remedies were most proper, what the Gormans 
Could bear, and how to apply them ; as his own dominions lay on the Turkish 
frontier, he was the natural defender of Germany against the invasions 
of the infidels, being prompted by interest no less than he would be bound 
in duty to oppose them. 

These arguments made little impression on the protestants. Experience 
' taught them that nothing had contributed more to the undisturbed progress 
of their opinions, than the interregnum after Maximilian's death, the long 
absence of Charles, and the slackness of the reins of government which these 
occasioned. Conscious of the advantages which their cause had derived from 
this relaxation of government, they were unwilling to render it more vigorous 
by giving themselves a new and a fixed master. They perceived clearly 
the extent of Charles’s ambition, that be aimed at rendering the imperial 
mown hereditary in his family, and would of course establish in the empire 
an absolute dominion, to which elective princes could not have aspired with 
equal facility. They determined, therefore, to oppose the election of Fer- 
dinand with the utmost vigour, and to rouse their countrymen, by their 
example and exhortations, to withstand this encroachment on their liberties. 
[1531 J The elector of Saxoiry, accordingly, not only refused to be present at 
the electoral college, which the emperor summoned to meet at Cologne, but 
instructed his eldest son to appear there, and to protest against the election 
as informal, illegal, contrary to the articles of the golden bull, and sub- 
versive of the liberties of the empire. But the other electors, whom Charles 
had been at great, pains to gain, without regarding either his absence or 
protest, chose Ferdinand king of the Homans ; who, a few days after, was 
crowned at Aix-la-Chupelle. 44 

When the protestants, who were assembled a second time at Smalkaidc, 
received an account of this transaction, and heard, at the same time, that 
prosecutions were commenced in the imperial chamber against some of their 
number, on account of their religious principles, they thought it necessary not 
only to renew their former confederacy, but immediately to despatch their am- 
bassadors into France and England. Francis had observed, with all the 
jealousy of a rival, the reputation which the emperor had acquired by his 
seeming disinterestedness and moderation in settling the allairs in Italy ; and 
beheld with great concern the successful step which he had taken towards 
perpetuating and extending his authority in Germany by the election of a 
king of the Romans. Nothing, iiowcver, would have beeii more impolitic 
than to precipitate bis kingdom into a new war, when exhausted bv extra- 
ordinary efforts, and discouraged by ill-success, before it bad got lime to 
recruit its strength, or to forget past misfortunes. As no provocation had 
been given by the emperor, and hardly a pretext for a rupture had been 
afforded him, he could not violate a treaty ot peace which he himself had so 
lately solicited; without forfeiting the esteem of all Europe, and being detested 
as a prince void of probity and honour. He observed, with great joy, power- 
ful factions beginning to form in the empire ; he listened with the utmost 
eagerness to the complaints of the protestaut princes ; and, without seeming 
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to countenance their religious opinions, determined secretly to cherish those 
sparks of political discord which might be ailerwardskinaled into a flame. 
For this purpose, he sent William de Bellay, one of the ablest negotiators 
in France, into Germany, who, visiting the courts of the maleoontent princes,' 
and heightening their ill humour by various arts, concluded an alliance be- 
tween them and his master. 45 which, though concealed at that time, and pro- 
ductive of no immediate effects, laid the foundation of a union fatal on many 
occasions to Charles’s ambitious projects; and showed the discontented 
princes of Germany where, for the future, they might find a protector no 
less able that willing to undertake their defence against the encroachments 
of the emperor. 

The king of England, highly incensed against Charles, in complaisance to 
whom the pope had long retarded, and now openly opposed, his divorce, was 
no less disposed than Francis to strengthen a league which might be rendered 
so formidable to the emperor. But his favourite project of the divorce led 
him into such a labyrinth of schemes and negotiations, and he was, at the 
same time, so intent W abolishing the papal jurisdiction in England, that he 
had no leisure for foreign affairs. This obliged him to rest satisfied with 
giving general promises, together with a small supply in money, to the con- 
federates of Smalkalde. 4ti 

Meanwhile, many circumstances convinced Charles that this was not a junc- 
ture when the extirpation of heresy was to be attempted by violence and 
rigour ; that, in compliance with the pope’s inclinations, he had already pro- 
ceeded with imprudent precipitation; and tha^it was more his interest to 
consolidate Germany mto one united and vigorous' body, than to divide and 
enfeeble it by a civil war. The protestants, who were considerable, as well by 
their numbers as by their zeal, had acquired additional weight and importance 
by their joining in that confederacy into which the rash steps taken at 
Augsburg had forced them. Having now discovered their own strength, 
they despised the decisions of the imperial chamber : and, being secure of 
foreign protection^ were ready to set the head of the empire at defiance. At 
the same time, the peace with France was precarious, the friendship of an 
irresolute and interested pontiff' was not to be relied on; and Solyman, in 
order to repair the discredit and loss which his arms had sustained in the 
former campaign, was preparing to enter Austria with more numerous forces. 
Ou all these accounts, especially the last, a speedy accommodation with the 
malcontent princes became necessary, not only for the accomplishment of 
his future schemes, but for ensuring his present safety. Negotiations were, 
accordingly, carried on by his direction with the elector of Saxony and his as- 
sociates ; and after many delays, occasioned by their jealousy of the emperor 
and of each other ; after innumerable difficulties arising from the inflexible 
nature of religious tenets, which cannot admit of being altered, modified, or 
reliru|uished m the same maimer as points of political interest, terms of 
pacification were agreed upon at Nuremberg, and ratified solemnly in the diet 
at itatisbon. In this treaty it was stipulated that universal peace be esta- 
blished in Germany, until the meeting of a general council, the convocati6n 
of which within six months the emperor shall endeavour to procure; that no 
person shall be molested ou account of religion ; that a stop shall be put 
to all processcs^egua by the imperial chamber against protestants, and the 
sentences already passed to their detriment shall be declared void. On their 
part, the protestants engaged to assist the emperor with all their forces in 
resisting the invasion of the Turks. 47 Thus by their firmness in adhering to 
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their principles, by the naankiity with which they urged ail their dafflas, 
and bytbeir dexterity in ailing themselves of the emperor's ^situation, the 
Protestants obtained terms which amounted almost to a toleration of their re* 
Iigion AH the concessions were made by Charles, none fey them; even the 
favourite point of their approving his brother's election was riot mentioned; 
.and the Protestants of Germany, who had hitherto been viewed only as a 
religions sect, came henceforth to be considered as a political body of no 
small consequence. 48 

[1532.] The intelligence which Charles received of Soly man's having 
entered Hungary at the head of three hundred thousand men, brought the 
deliberations of the diet at Ratisbon to a period ; the contingent both of 
trpops and money which each prince was to furnish towards the defence of 
the empire having been already settled. The protestauts, as a testimony of 
their gratitude to the emperor, exerted themselves with extraordinary zeal, 
and brought into the field forces which exceeded in number the quota im- 
posed on them ; and the catholics imitating their example, one of the greatest 
and best-appointed armies that Jiad ever been levied in Germany assembled 
near Vienna. Being joined by a body of Spanish and Italian veterans, under 
the Marquis del Guasto ; by some heavy-armed cavalry from the Low Coun- 
tries: and by the troops which Ferdinand had raised in Bohemia, Austria, 
and his other territories, it amounted in all to ninety thousand disciplined 
foot, and thirty thousand home, besides a prodigous swarm of irregulars. 
Of this vast army, worthy the first prince in Christendom, the emperor took 
the command in pci'sou, and mankind waited in suspense the issue of a de- 
cisive battle between the two greatest monarcks in the world. But each 
of them dreading the other's power and good fortune, they both conducted 
their operations with such excessive caution, that a campaign, for which such 
immense preparations had been made, ended without any memorable event. 
Solyman, finding it impossible to gain ground upou an cutsny always attentive 
and on his guard, marched back to Constantinople towards the end of 
autumn. 49 It is remarkable, that in such a martial age, when every gentle- 
man was a soldier, ambevory prince a general, this was the first- tune that 
Charles, who had already carried on such extensive ware, and gained so many 
victories, appeared at the head of his troops. In this first, essay of his anus, 
to have opposed such a loader as Solyman was no small honour ; to have 
obliged him to retreat, merited very considerable praise. 

About the beginning of this campaign, the elector of Saxony died, and 
was succeeded by his son, John Frederick;. The reformation rather gained 
than lost by that event ; the new elector, no loss attached than his prede- 
cessors to the opinions of Luther, occupied the station which they had held 
at the head of the protestant party, and defended; with the. boldness and 
zeal of youth/ that, cause which they had fostered anu reared with the caution 
of more advanced age. 

immediately after the retreat of ihe Turks, Charles, impatient to revisit 
Spam, set out on his way thither, for Italy. As he was extremely desirous of 
an interview with the pope, they met a* second time at Bologna, with the 
B&me external demonstrations of respect and friendship, but with little of that 
confidence which had subsisted between them during their late negotiations 
there. Clement was much dissatisfied with the emperor’s proceedings at 
Afofjsburg; his concessions with regard to the speedy convocation of a council 
having more than cancelled all the ’ ' " 
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Ratisbon, and Hi© more explicit promise coimessmag a oouml, with which 
it was accompanied, hodtfrntated him still farther. Charles, however partly , 
from conviction that the meeting of aeouncil would be attended with mutmy 
effects, mid partly from his desire to please the Germans, having scflicitedthe 
pope by his ambassadors to call that assembly without delay, and mw urging 
the same thing in person, Clement was greatly embarrassed what reply ha 
should make to a request which it was indecent to refuse, and dangerous to 
grant. He endeavoured at first to divert Charles from the measure; b®^ 
finding him inflexible, he had recourse to artifices which he knew would delay, 
if not entirely defeat, the calling of that assembly. Under the plausible 
pretext of its being previously necessary to settle, with all parties concerned , 
the place of the council's meeting, the manner of its proceedings, the rigj&jL 
of the persons who should be admit ted to vote, and the authority of their 
cisions, he despatchcd a nuncio, accompanied by an ambassador from the em- 
peror, to the elector of Saxony, as head of tiie protestants. With regard to 
each of these article^ inextricable difficulties and contests arose. The pro- 
testants demanded a council to be held in Germany ; the pope insisted that 
it should meet in Italy: dhey contended that all points .in dispute should be 
determined by the words or liply scripture alone ; he considered not only 
the decrees of the church, but the opinions of lathers and doctors, as of 
equal authority : they required a free council, in which the divines, commis- 
sioned by different churches, should be allowed a voice ; he aimed at mo- 
delling the council in such a manner as would render it entirely dependent on 
his pleasure. Above, all, the protestants thought it unreasonable that they 
should bmd themselves to submit to the decrees of a council, before they 
knew on what principles these decrees were to be founded, by what persons 
they were to be pronounced, and wlmt forms of proceeding they would ob- 
serve. The pope maintained it to be altogether unnecessary to call a council, 
if those who demanded it did not previously declare their resolution to 
acquiesce in its decrees. In order 1 o adjust such a variety of points, many 
expedients were proposed, and the negotiations spun out to such a length, as 
effect ually answered Clement’s purpose of putting off the meeting of a council, 
without drawing ou himself the whole infamy of obstructing a measure which 
all Europe deemed so essential to the good of the church. 40 

Together with this negotiation about calling a council, the emperor carried 
on another, which he Hud still more at heart, for securing the peace esta- 
blished ; n Italy. As Eraueis had renounced his pretensions in that country 
with great reluctance, Charles made no doubt but that lie would lay hold on 
the first pretext afforded him, or embrace the first opportunity which pre- 
sented itself, of recovering what lie luid lost. It became necessary, on this 
account, to lake measures for assembling an amiy able to oppose him. -As 
his treasury, drained by a long war, could not supply the sums requisite for 
keeping such a body constantly on loot, be attempted to throw that burden 
on his allies, and to provide for the safety of his own dominions at their ex- 
pense, by proposing that the Italian states should enter into a league of 
defence against all invaders ; thal, on the first appearance of danger, an arihy 
should be raised und maintained at the common charge ; and that Antonio de 
Leyva -should be appointed the generalissimo [153b], Nor was the proposal 
unacceptable to Clement, though for a reason very different from that which 
induced the emperor to make It. He hoped, by this expedient, to deliver 
Italy from the German and Spanish veterans, which had so long filled all the 
powers in that country with terror, and still kei^tkem in subjection to the 
imperial yoke. A league w r as accordingly concluded ; all the Italian states, 
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the Venetians excepted, acceded to it ; the sum which each of the contracting 
parties should furnish towards maintaining the army was fixed ; the emperor 
agreed to withdraw the troops which gave so much umbrage to his allies. and 
winch he was unable any longer to support. Having disbanded part of them, 
and removed the rest to Sicily and Spain, he embarked on board Dorians 
galleys and arrived atT Barcelona . 61 

.Notwithstanding all his precautions for securing the peace of Germany, 
and maintaining that system which he had established in Italy, the emperor 
became every day more and more apprehensive that both would be soon dis- 
turbed by the intrigues or arras of the French king. His apprehensions were 
well founded, as nothing hut the desperate situation of his affairs could have 
brought Francis to give his consent to a treaty so dishonourable and disadvan- 
tageous as that of Cambray ; he, at the very time of ratifying it, had formed a 
resolution to observe it no longer than necessity compelled him, and took a 
solemn protest, though with the most profound secrecy, against several ar- 
ticles in the treaty, particularly that whereby lie renounced all pretensions to 
the duchy of Milan, as unjust, injurious to Ins heirs, and invalid. One of the 
crown lawyers, by his command, entered a protest to the same purpose, and 
with the like secrecy, when the ratification of the treaty was registered in 
the parliament of Pans . 52 Francis seems to have thought that, by employing 
an artifice unworthy of a king, destructive of public faith, and of the mutual 
confidence on which all transactions between nations are founded, he was re- 
leased from any obligation to perform the most solemn promises, or to adhere 
to the most sacred engagements. From the moment he concluded the peace 
of Cambray, he wished and watched for an opportunity of violating it with 
safety. He endeavoured for that reason to strengthen his alliance with the 
king of England, whose friendship lie cultivated with the greatest assiduity. 
He put the military force of liis own kingdom on a better and more respect- 
able footing than ever. He artfully fomented the jealousy and discontent 
of the German princes. 

But above all, Francis laboured to break the strict confederacy which sub- 
sisted between Charles and Clement ; and he had soon the satisfaction to 
observe appearances of disgust and alienation arising in the mind of that 
suspicious and interested pontiff, which gave him hopes that their union 
would not be lasting. As the emperor’s decision in favour of the duke of 
Ferrara had greatly irritated the pope, Fraucis aggravated the injustice of that 
proceeding, and flattered Clement that the papal see w ould find m liim a more 
impartial and no less powerful protector. As the importunity with which 
Charles demanded a council was extremely offensive to the pope, Francis art- 
fully created obstacles to prevent it, ana attempted to divert the German 
princes, his allies, from insisting so obstinately on that point. 4 * As the em- 
peror had gained such an ascendant over Clement by contributing to aggran- 
dize his family, Francis endeavoured to allure him by the same irresistible 
bait, proposing a marriage between his second son, Henry, duke of .Orleans, 
and Catharine, the daughter of the pope’s cousin, Laurence de Medici. On 
the first overture of this match, the emperor could not persuade himself that 
Francis really intended to debase the royal blood of France by an alliance 
with Catharine, whose ancestors had been so lately private citizens and mer- 
chants in Florence, and believed that lie meant only to flatter or amuse the 
ambitious pontiff. He thought it necessary, however, to efface the impression 
which nucha dazzling offer might have made, by promising to break off the 
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marriage which had been agreed oh between his own niece, the king of Ben- 
mark’s daughter, and the duke of Milan, and to substitute Oathame in her 
place. But the French ambassador producing unexpectedly Ml powers to 
conclude the marriage treaty with the duke of Orleans, this expedient had 
no effect. Clement was so highly pleased with an honour which added such 
lustre and dignity to the house of Medici, that he offered to grant Catharine 
the investiture of considerable territories in Italy, by way Of portion; he 
seemed ready to support Francis in prosecuting Ms ancient dawns in that 
country, and consented to a personal interview with that monarch. M 

Charles was at the utmost pains to prevent a meeting, in which nothing 
was likely to pass but what would be of detriment to him ; nor could he bear, 
after he had twice condescended to visit the pope in his own territories, that 
Clement should bestow such a mark of distinction on his rival, as to venture 
on a voyage by sea, at an unfavourable season, in order to pay court to Francis 
in the french dominions. But tlic pope’s eagerness to accomplish the match 
overcame all the samples of pride, or fear, or jealousy, which would have pro- 
bably influenced him on any other occasion. The interview, notwithstanding 
several artifices of the emperor to prevent it, took place at Marseilles with 
extraordinary pomp, and demonstrations of confidence on both sides; and 
the marriage, which the ambition and abilities of Catharine rendered in the 
sequel as pernicious to France, as it was then thought dishonourable, was 
consummated. But whatever schemes may have been secretly concerted by 
the pope and Francis in favour of the duke of Orleans, to whom his father 
proposed to make over all his rights in Italy, «o .careful were they to avoid 

S ’vmg any cause of offence to the emperor, that no treaty was concluded 
it ween them ; 56 and even in the marriage-articles, Catharine renounced all 
claims and pretensions in Italy, except to the duchy of Urbmo . 58 

But at the very time when he was carrying on these negotiations, and form- 
ing this connexion with Francis, which gave so great umbrage to the emperor, 
such was the artifice and duplicity of Clement’s character, that he suffered 
the latter to direct all his proceedings with regard to the king of England, 
and was no less attentive to gratify him in that particular, than if the most 
cordial union had subsisted between them. Henry’s suit fox' a divorce had 
now continued near six years : during all which period the pope negotiated, 
promised, retracted, and concluded nothing. After bearing repeated delays 
and disappointments longer than could have been expectea from a prince of 
such a choleric and impetuous temper, the patience of Henry was at last so 
much exhausted, that fie applied to another tribunal for that decree, which 
he had solicited in vain at Rome. Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, by 
a sentence founded on the authorit y of universities, doctors, and rabbies, who 
had been consulted with respect, to the point, annulled the king’s marriage 
with Catharine; her daughter was declared illegitimate; and Anne Boleyn 
acknowledged as queen of England. At the same time, Henry began not only 
to neglect and to threaten the pope, whom lie had liithcrto courted, but to 
make innovations in the church of which he had formerly been such a zealous 
defender. Clement, 'who had already Been so many provinces and kingdoms 
revolt from the holv see, became apprehensive at last that England might 
imitate their example ; and partly from his solicitude to prevent that fatal 
blow, partly in compliance with the French king’s solicitations, determined 
to give Henry such satisfaction as might retain lain within the bosom of the 
church. But the violence of the cardinals, devoted to the emperor, did not 
allow the pope leisure for executing this prudent resolution, ana hurried him, 
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wiiha precipitation feW tp tike Homan see, to issux* a bull sesemding Oran* 
mer’s aentenoe^ confirming Henris manage with Cktbariaflj, mil declaring 
him excommunicated, if, within a time specified, he did not abandon the wife 
he had taken, and return to her whom he had deserted. Imaged at this un- 
expected decree, Henry kept no longer any measures with the court of Borne : 
his subjects seconded his resentment and indignation; an act of parliament 
was passed, abolishing the papal power and jurisdiction in England; by 
another, the king was declared supreme head of the church, and all the au- 
thority of which the popes were deprived was vested in him. That vast fabric 
of ecclesiastical dominion which had been raised with such art, and of which 
the foundations seemed to have been laid so deep, being no longer &upj>orted 
by the veneration of the people, was overturned in a moment. Henry himself, 
with a caprice peculiar to Ins character, continued to defend the doctrines of 
the Romish church as fiercely as he attacked its jurisdiction. He alternately 
persecuted the protestants for rejecting the former, and the catholics for 
actoaowledgihg the latter. But his subjects, being once # permitted to enter 
into new paths, did not choose to stop short at the precise point prescribed by 
him. Having been encouraged by his example to break some of their fetters, 
they were so impatient to shake off what still remained, 57 that in the fol- 
lowing reign, with the applause of the greater part of the nation, a total sepa- 
ration was made from the church of Itome in articles of doctrine, as well ag 
in matters of discipline and jurisdiction. 

A short delay might have saved the see of Home from all the unhappy con- 
sequences of Clement's rashness. Soon after his sentence against lienry, 
befell into a languishing distemper, which gradually wasting his constitution, 
put an' end to his pontificate, the most unfortunate, both during its con- 
tinuance, and by its effects, that the church had known for many ages. The 
very day on which the cardinals entered the conclave, they raised to the 
papal throne Alexander Farncse, dean of the sacred college, and the oldest 
member ot that body, who assumed the name of Paul 11 1. The account of 
his promotion was received with extraordinary acclamations of joy by the 
people of Borne, highly pleased, after an interval of more than a hundred 
years, to sec the crown of St. Peter placed on the head of a Boman citizen. 
Persons more capable of judging, formed a favourable presage of his ad- 
ministration, from the experience which he had acquired under four pon- 
tificates. as well as the character of prudence and modern won which he had 
tmifoi*mly maintained in a station of great eminence, mid during an active 
period that required both talents and address. 5 * 

Europe, it is probable, owed the continuance of its peace to the death of 
Clement ; for, although no traces remain in Instory of any league concluded 
between him and Francis, it is scarcely to be doubted but that he would 
have seconded the operations of the French arms in Italy, that he might have 
gratified his ambition by seeing one of his family possessed of the supreme 
power in Florence, and another in Milan. But upon the election of Paul III., 
who had hitherto adhered uniformly to the imperial interest, Francis found it 
necessary to suspend his operations for some time, and to put off the com* 
mencement of hostilities against the emperor, on which, before the death of 
Ckment, he had been fully determined. 

$S?Hle Francis waited for an opportunity to renew a war which had hilhefto 
proved so fatal to himBcif and Ins subjects, a transaction of a very singular 
nature was carried on in Germany. Among many beneficial and salutary 
effects of which the reformation was the immediate cause, it was attended, 
as must be the case in all actions and events wherein men are concerned, 
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-with some consequences of an opposite nature. When the human mind is 
roused by grand objects, and agitated by etoou# passions, its operations 
acquire such force that they are apt to become xcreguja^ and extravagant, , 
Upon any great revolution in religion, such irregularities abound mo&t.at 
that particular period when men, having thrown off the authority of their 
ancient principles, do not yet fully comprehend the nature, or feel the obliga- 
tion of those new tenets which they have embraced. .The mind in that 
situation pushing forward with the boldness which prompted it to reject 
established opinions, and not guided by a clear knowledge of the system sub*- • 
stituted in their place, disdains all restraint, and runs into wild notions, 
which often lead to scandalous or immoral conduct. Thus, in the first ages 
of the Christum church, many of the new converts, having renounced their 
ancient Systems of religious faith, and being but imperfectly acquainted with 
the doctrines and precepts of Christianity, broached the most extravagant 
opinions, equally subversive of piety ana virtue ; all which errors disap- 
peared, or were expired, when the knowledge of religion increased, and 
came to be more generally diffused. In like manner, soon after Luther's 
appearance, the rashness or ignorance of some of liis disciples led them to 
publish tenets no less absurd than pernicious, which being proposed to men 
extremely illiterate, but fond of novelty, and at a time when their minds 
were occupied chiefly with religious speculations, gained too easy credit and 
authority among them. To these causes must be imputed the extravagances 
of Munccr, in the year one; thousand five hundred and twenty-five, as well as 
the rapid progress which his opinions made among the peasants ; but though 
the insurrection excited by that fanatic was soon suppressed, several of his 
followers lurked in different places, and endeavoured privately to propagate 
his opinions. 

In those provinces of Upper Germany which had already been so cruelly 
wasted by their enthusiastic rage, the magistrates watched their motions 
with such severe attention, that many of them found it necessary to retire 
into other countries ; some were punished, others driven into exile, and their 
errors were entirely rooted out. Bui in the Netherlands and Westphalia, 
where the pernicious tendency of their opinions was more unknown, and 
guarded against with less care, they got admittance into several towns, and 
spread the infection of their principles. The most remarkable of their re- 
ligious tenets related to the sacrament of baptism, which, as they contended, 
ought to be administered only to persous grown up to years of understanding, 
ana should be performed, not by sprinkling them with water, but by dipping 
them in it ; for this reason they condemned the baptism of infants, and re- 
baptiriiig all whom they admitted into their society, the sect came to be dis- 
tinguished by the name of anabaptists. To this peculiar .notion concerning 
baptism; winch has the appearance of being founded on the practice of the 
church in the apostolic age, and contains nothing inconsistent with the peace 
and order of human society, they added other principles of a most enthusiastic 
as well as dangerous nature. They maintained that, among Christians who 
had the precepts of the gospel to direct, and the Spirit of God to guide 
them, the office of magistracy was not only unnecessary, but an unlawful en- 
croachment on their spiritual liberty ; that the distinctions occasioned by 
birth, or rank, or wealth, being contrary to the spirit of the gospel, which 
considers all men as equals, should be entirely abolished ; that all Christians, 
throwing their possessions into one common stock, should live together in 
that state of equality which becomes members of the same family; that as 
neither the laws of nature, nor the precepts of the jNew Testament, had im- 
posed any restraints upou men with regard to the number of wives which 
they might marry, they should use that liberty which God himself had granted 
to the patriarchs. 
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Such opinions, propagated and maintained with enthusiastic seal and bold- 
ness, were not long without producing the violent effects natural to them. 
Two anabaptist prophets, John Matthias, a baker of Haeilem, and John Roc- 
pold, or Beukels, a journeyman tailor of Leyden, possessed with the rage of 
, making proselytes, fixed their residence at Munster, an imperial city in West- 
phalia, of the first rank, under the sovereignty of its bishop, but governed by 
its own senate and consuls. As neither of these fanatics wanted tlie talents 
requisite in desperate enterprises, great resolution, the appearance of sanctity, 
bold pretensions to inspiration, and a confident and plausible manner of dis- 
coursing, they soon gained many converts. Among these were Rothman, who 
bad first preached the protestant doctrine in Munster, and Cnipperdolmg, a 
Citizen of good birth and considerable eminence. Emboldened by the coun- 
tenance of such disciples, they openly taught their opinions * and not satisfied 
with that liberty, they made several attempts, though without success, to 
become masters of the town, in order to get their tenets established by public 
autlmrity. At last, having secretly called in their associates from the neigh- 
bouring country, they suddenly took possession of the arsenal and senate- 
house m the night-time, and running through the streets withdrawn swords, 
and horrible bowlings, cried out alternately, u Repent, and be baptized ; M ana 
“Depart, ye ungodly.” The senators, the canons, the nobility, together with 
the more sober citizens, whether papists or protestants. terrified at their 
threats and outcries, fled in confusion, and left the city under the dominion of 
a frantic multitude, consisting chiefly of strangers. Nothing now remaining 
to overawe or control them, tiicy set about modelling the government accord- 
ing to their own wild ideas ; and though at first they showed so much reverence 
for the ancient constitution, as to elect senators of their own sect, and to 
appoint Cnippcrdoling mid another proselyte consuls, this was nothing more 
than form ; for ail their proceedings were directed by Matthias, who, in the 
style, and with the authority of a prophet, uttered his commands, which it 
was mstant death to disobey. Having beguu with encouraging the multitude 
to pillage the churches and deface their ornaments, he enjoined them to 
destroy all books except t he Bible, as useless or impious ; lie ordered the 
estates of such as fled to be confiscated, and sold to the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country ; Jm commanded every man to bring forth his gold, silver, 
and other precious effects, and lo hiy them at his feet; the wealth amassed 
by these means, lie deposited in a public treasury, and named deacons to 
dispense it for the common use of all. The members of his commonwealth 
being thus brought to a perfect equality, he commanded all of them to cat 
at tables prepared in public, and t overt prescribed the dishes which were to be 
served up each day. Having finished bis plan of reformation, his next care 
was to provide for the defence of the city ; and he took measures for that 
purpose with a prudence that savoured nothing of fanaticism. He collected 
large magazines of every kind; he repaired and extended the fortifications, 
obliging every person without distinction to work in his turn ; lie formed 
such as were capable of bearing arms into regular bodies, and endeavoured 
to add the stability of discipline to the impetuosity of enthusiasm. He sent 
emissaries to the anabaptists in the Low Countries, inviting them to assemble' 
at Munster, which he dignified with the name of Mount {Sion, that from thence 
they might set out tc reduce all the nations of the earth under their dominion. 
He himself was unwearied in attending to everything necessary for the security 
or increase of the sect ; animating his disciples by his own example to decline 
no labour,, as well as to submit to every hardship ; and their enthusiastic 
passions being kept from subsiding by a perpetual succession of exhortations, 
revelations, and prophecies, they seemed ready to undertake or to suffer any* 
thing in maintenance of their opinions. *; 
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While they were thus employed, the bishop of Munster, having assembled 
a considerable army, advanced to besiege the town. On his approach, Mat- 
thias sallied Out at the head of,, some chosen troops, attacked one quarter 
of hiscamp, forced it, and, after great slaughter, returned to the city loaded 
with glofy and spoil. Intoxicated with this success, he appeared next day 
brandishing a spear, and declared, that, in imitation of Gideon, he would go 
forth with a handful of men. and smite the host of the ungodly. Thirty per- 
sons, whom he named, followed him without hesitation in this wild enter- 
prise, and, rushing on the enemy with a frantic courage, were cut off to a man. 
The death of their prophet occasioned at first great consternation among his 
disciples; but Boccold, by the same gifts and pretensions which liad gained 
Matthias credit, soon revived their spirits and hopes to such a degree, that 
he succeeded the deceased prophet in the same absolute direction of all their 
affairs. As he did not possess that enterprising courage which distinguished 
his predecessor, he satisfied himself with carrying on a defensive war ; and, 
without attempting Jo annoy the enemy by sallies, he waited for the succours 
he expected from the Low Countries, the arrival of which was often foretold 
and promised by their prophets. But though less daring in action than 
Matthias, he was a wilder enthusiast, and of more unbounded ambition. Soon 
after the death of his predecessor, having, by obscure visions and prophecies, 
prepared the multitude lor some extraordinary event, he stripped himself 
naked, and, marching through the streets, proclaimed with a loud voice, “ That 
the kingdom of Sion was at hand; that whatever was highest on earth should 
be brought low, and whatever was lowest shpuld be exalted,” In order 
to fulfil this he commanded the churches, as the most lofty buildings in the 
city, to be levelled with the ground; he degraded the senators chosen by 
Matthias, and depriving Cnipperdoling of the consulship, the highest office in 
the commonwealth, appointed him to execute the lowest and most infamous, 
that of common hangman, to which strange transition the other agreed, not 
only without murmuring, nut with the utmost joy ; and such was the despotic 
rigour of Boccold’s administration, that he was called almost every day to 
perform some duty or other of his wretched function. In place of the deposed 
senators, he named twelve judges, according to the number of tribes in Israel, 
to preside in all affairs ; retaining to himself the same authority winch Moses 
anciently possessed as legislator of that people. 

Not satisfied, however, with power or titles which were not supreme, 
a prophet, whom he had gained and tutored, having called the multitude 
together, declared it to he the will of God that John Boccold should be king 
of Sion, and sit on the throne of Lav id. John, kneeling down, accepted 
of the heavenly call, which he solemnly protested had been revealed likewise 
to himself, and was immediately acknowledged as monarch by the deluded 
multitude. From that moment he assumed ail the state and pomp of royalty. 
Be wore a crown of gold, and was clad in the richest and most sumptuous 
garments. A Bible was carried on his one hand, a naked sword on the other. 
A great body of guards accompanied him when he appeared in public, He 
corned mouey stamped with his own image, and appointed the great officers 
of his household and kingdom, among whom Cmpperdoling was nominated 
governor of the city, as a reward for las former submission. 

Having now attained the height of power, Boccold began to discover 
passions winch he had hitherto restrained, or indulged only in secret. As 
the. excesses of enthusiasm have been observed in every age to lead to sensual 
gratifications, the same constitution that is susceptible of the former being 
remarkably pvonc to the latter, he instructed the prophets and teachers to 
harangue the people for several days concerning the lawfulness, and even 
necessity, of taking m^e wives than one, which they asserted to be one of 
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^eprivile^sraated by God to the saints* When their ears were qnceaccus- 
touted to thislicsntious doctrine, and their passions intoned with the pros- 

r t of such unbounded indulgence, he himself set them an example of what 
called their Christian liberty, by marrying at once three wives, .among 
which the widow of Matthias, a woman of singular beauty, was one. As he was 
allured by beauty, or the love of variety, he gradually added to the number of 
his wives, until they amounted to fourteen, t hough the widow of Matthias was 
the only one dignified with the title of queen, or who shared with him the 
splendour and ornaments of royalty. After the example of their prophet, the 
multitude gave themselves up to the most licentious and uncontrolled gra- 
tification of their desires. No mau remained satisfied with a single wife. 
Not to use their Christian liberty was deemed a crime. Persons were ap- 
pointed to search the houses for young women grown up to maturity, whom 
they instantly compelled to marry. Together with polygamy, freedom of 
divorce, its inseparable attendant, was introduced, and became & new source 
of corruption. Every excess was committed, of whieji the passions erf men 
are capable, when restrained neither by the authority of laws nor the sense of 
decency ;** and by a monstrous and almost incredible conjunction- voluptuous- 
nesvs was engrafted on religion, and dissolute riot accompanied the austerities 
of fanatical devotion. 

Meanwhile, the German princes were highly offended at the insult offered 
to their dignity by Boccold’s presumptuous usurpation of royal honours* and 
the profligate maimers of his followers, which were a reproach to the Christian 
name, filled men of all professions with horror. Luther, who had testified 
against tliis fanatical spirit on its first appearance, now deeply lamented its 
progress, and having exposed the delusion with great strength of argument, 
as well as acrimony of style, called loudly on all the states of Germany 
to put a stop to frenzy no less pernicious to society, than fatal to religion. 
The emperor, occupied with other cares and projects, had not leisure to attend 
to such a distant object ; but the princes of the empire, assembled by the king 
of the llomans, voted a supply of men and money to the bishop of Munster, 
who, being unable to keep a sufficient army on foot, had converted the siege 
of the town into a blockade. [1535.] The forces raised in consequence of this 
resolution, were put under the command of an officer of experience, who, 
-approaching the town towards the end of spring, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-five, pressed it more closely than formerly ; but found 
the fortifications so strong, and so diligently guarded, that he durst not 
attempt an assault;. It was now about fifteen months since the anabap- 
tists had established their dominion in Munster ; they had during that time 
undergone prodigious fatigue in working on the fortifications, and perform- 
ing military duty. Notwithstanding the prudent attention of their king to 
provide for their subsistence, and his frugal as well as regular economy in their 
public meals, they began to feel the approach of famine. Several small 
bodies of their brethren, who were advancing to their assistance from the 
Low Countries, had been intercepted and cut to pieces ; and while all Gcr- 

- ® Prophetas et conrionatornm autoritate juxta et exemplo, tot 4 urbe ad rapiendas 
pulchernmas quasque fcominas dincursum est. Nec intra paucos dies, m tuntfi hominum 
turba, fere ulla reperta est supra annum decimum quartum, quae stuprum p&ssa non 
fitetfo Lamb. Hortens, p, 803. Vulgo viris quinas esse tixorcs, plnribus sena& nonnulfis 
•eptenas et ©ctonas. Puellas supra duodecimum aetatis annum statim araare. Id. p. BOo, 
Wemo und eontentus fuit, neque cuiquain extra effastag- et viris imma turns continent! 
ease Hcuit , Id. p. 307. Tacebo hie, ut sit suus honor auribus, quanta, barbaridet inihtid 
usi sunt in pnelhs vitiandis nondum aptie matrimonio, id quodmihi neque ex vano, neque 
ex vulgi sermonibus haustum est, sea ex ea vetula, cui cura sic vitiatarum demandata 
fait, auefitum. Job. Corvinus, p, 813. ^ 
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many ym ^combine against, them, they had no proffpeefc of succour. 
But suck ym the pendant 'which BoccqM had , acq uired oyer the multitude, 
and so pmdeM the fascination of enthusiasm, that their hopes were as 
sanguine as ever, and they hearkened with implicit credulity to the visions 
and predictions of their prophets, who assured them that the Almighty 
wotda speed&y interpose, in order to deliver the city. The faith, however, of 
some §m, shaken by the violence and length of their sufferings, began to 
fedl; but being suspected of an inclination to surrender t 9 the enemy, they 
were punished with immediate death, as guilty of impiety in distrusting the 
power of God. One of the king’s wives, having uttered certain words which 
implied some doubt concerning his divine mission, he instantly called the 
whole number together, and commanding the blasphemer, as he called hear, 
to kneel down, cut off her head with hie own hands * and so far were the rest 
from expressing any horror at this cruel deed, that they joined him in dancing 
with a frantic joy around the bleeding body of tlieir companion. 

By this time, the«besieged endured the utmost rigour of famine ; but they 
Chose rather to suffer hardships, the recital of which is shocking to hu- 
manity, than to listen to the terms of capitulation offered them by the bishop. 
At last a deserter, whom they had taken into their service, being either lees 
intoxicated with the fumes of enthusiasm, or unable any longer to bear such 
distress, made his escape to the enemy. He informed their general of a weak 
part; in the fortifications which he had observed ; and assuring him that the 
Besieged, exhausted with hunger and fatigue, kept watch there with little care, 
he offered to lead a party thither in the night?" The proposal was accepted, 
and a chosen body of troops appointed for the service, who, scaling the walls 
unperceived, seized one of the gates, and admitted the rest of the army. 
The anabaptists, though surprised, defended themselves in the mailet-place 
with valour heightened by despair ; but being overpowered by numbers, and 
surrounded on every hand, most ol‘ them were slain, and the remainder were 
taken prisoners. Among the last were the king and Cnipperdoling. The 
king, loaded with chains, was carried from city to city as a spectacle to ■ 
r gratify the curiosity of the people, and was exposed to all their insults. His 

S iirit, however, was not broken or humbled by tins sad reverse of his eon- 
tion ; and he adhered with unshaken dimness to the distinguishing tenets 
of his sect. After this, he was brought back to Munster, the scene of his 
royalty and crimes, and put to death with the most exquisite, as well as 
lingering tortures ; all which he bore with astonishing fortitude. This ex- 
traordinary man, who had been able to acquire such amazing dominion over 
the minds of his followers, and to excite commotions so dangerous to society, 
was only twonty-six years of age. 00 

Together with its monarch, the kingdom of the anabaptists came to an end. 
Their principles having taken deep root in the Low Countries, the party still 
subsists there, under the name ot Mennonitcs ; but, by a very singular revo- 
lution, this sect, so mutinous and sanguinary at its first origin, hath become 
altogether innocent and pacific. Holding it unlawful to wage war, or toaecept 
of civil offices, they devote themselves entirely to the duties of private citizens, 
and by their industry aud charity endeavour to make reparation to human 
society for the violence committed by their founders. 01 A small number of 
this sect winch is settled in England, retain its peculiar tenets concerning s 
baptism, but without any dangerous mixture of enthusiasm. 

w Sleid, pp. 190, &c. Tumultuum Anabaptistarum liber mms, Ant. Lanaberto 
Hortensio Auctore, ap. Scardmm, vol. ii. pp. 298, &c. De MiserabUi Monaateriensium 
Obaidione, &o., libellus Antonii Corvini. ap. Soar, p. 318. Annales Anabapristici, a, 
Jph. Henrico Ottio, 4to. Basil osb, 1672. Cor. Hoersbachias, Hist Anab. edit 1637, p. 140. 

B1 Bayie, Diction, art. Mubaptigtes. 
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The mutiny of the anabaptists, though it drew general attention, did not so 
entirely engross the minces of Germany, as not to allow leisure for other 
transactions. The alliance between the French king and the confederates 
at Smalkalde, began about this time to produce great effects* Ulric, duke 
■of Wurtemberg, having been expelled his dominions in the year one thousand 
flhre hundred and nineteen, on account of his violent and expressive ad* 
ministration, the house of Austria had got possession of his duchy. That 
prince, having now by a long exile atoned for the errors in his conduct, 
which were the effect rather of inexperience than of a tyrannical disposition, 
was become the object of general compassion. The landgrave of Hesse, in 
particular, his near relation, warmly espoused his interest^ and used many 
efforts to recover for him his ancient inheritance. But the king of the 
Romans obstinately refused to relinquish a valuable aeauisition which his 
.family had made with so much ease. The landgrave, unable to compel him, 
applied to the king of France, his new ally. Francis, eager to embrace any 
opportunity of distressing the house of Austria, and desirous of wresting 
from it a territory which gave it footing and influence in a part of Germany 
ftt a distance from its other dominions, encouraged the landgiave to take 
arms, and secretly supplied him with a large sum of money. This he em- 
ployed to raise troops ; and, marching with great expedition towards Wur- 
temberg, attacked, defeated, and dispersed a considerable body of Austrians, 
intrusted with the defence of the country. All 1 he duke’s subjects hastened, 
with emulation, to receive their native prince, and reinvested him with that 
authority which is still enjoyed by liis descendant s. At the same time, the 
exercise of the protestant religion was established in his dominions. 62 

Ferdinand, how sensible soever of tliis unexpected blow, not daring to 
attack a prince whom all the protestant powers in Germany were ready to 
support, judged it, expedient to conclude a treaty with him by which, in the 
most ample form, he recognised his title to the duchy. The success o f the 
landgrave’s operations, in behalf of the duke of Wurtemberg, having convinced 
Ferdinand that a rupture with a league so formidable as that of Smalkalde, 
was to be avoided with the utmost care, he entered likewise into a negotiation* 
with the elector of Saxony, the head of that union, and by some concessions 
in favour of the protestant religion, mid others of advantage to the elector 
himself, he prevailed on him, together with his confederates, to acknowledge 
his title as king of the Romans. At the same time, in order to prevent any 
such precipitate or irregular election in times to come, it was agreed that no 
person should hereafter be promoted to that dignity without the unanimous 
consent of the elect, ors ; and tiie emperor soon after confirmed, this stipula- 
tion.®* 

These acts of indulgence towards the protestants, and the close union into 
which the king of the Romans seemed to be entering with the princes of that 
party, gave great offence at Rome, Paul 111., though he had departed from 
a resolution of his predecessor, never to consent to the calling of a general 
, council, and had promised, in the first consistory held after his election, that 
he would convoke that assembly so much desired by all Christendom, was no 
less enraged than Clement at tiie innovations in Germany, and no less averse 
to any scheme for reforming either the doctrines of the church, or the abuses 
iri tie court of Rome. Put having been a witness of the universal censure 
Whmh Clement had incurred by his obstinacy with regard to these points, 
he hoped to avoid the samo reproach by the seeming alacrity with which he 
proposed a council; flattering nimself, however, that such difficulties would 

& ; p. 172. Mdm. tie Bellay, pp. 159, &c. 

« 3 Sleid. p 173 Corjw Diplom. tom. iv. j>p, 2, 119 
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arise concerning the time and place of meeting, the persons who had a right J 
to be present, and the order of their proceedings.^ would effectually defeat 
the intontiou of those who demanded that assembly, without exposing Myself 
to any imputation for refusing to call it. With this view, he despatched nun- ' 
cios to the several courts, in order to make known* his intention, that he had 
fixed cm Mantua as a proper place in which to hold the council. Such 
difficulties as the pope had foreseen, immediately presented themselves in 
peat number. The French king did not approve of the place which Paul 
had chosen, as tlic papal and imperial influence would necessarily be too 
great in a I own situated in that part of Italy. The King of England not 
only concurred with Francis in urging that objection, but refused, besides, 
to acknowledge any council rMlcd in the name and by the authority of the 
pope, The German protest ants bavins met together at Smalhalde, insisted on 
their original demand of a council to be* held in Germany, and pleading 
the cmnerorN promise, as well as t lie agreement at Katisbon to that effect, 
declared that they would not consider an assembly held at Mantua as a legal 
or free represent at i\e of the church, ilv this diversity of sentiments mid 
views, such a field for intrigue and negotiation opened, as made it easy for 
the pope to assume the merit of being* eager to assemble a council, while at J 
the same time he could put off its meeting at pleasure. The prof est ants, on 
the other hand, suspecting Jus designs, and sensible of the importance which 
they derived from their union, renew ed for ten y ears the league of Hmaikalde. 
which now became stronger and more formidable by the accession of several 
new members. 6 ’ * 

During these tiansaetions in Germany, the emperor undertook his famous 
enterprise against the phatical stales m Africa. That part of the African 
continent 1) mg along the coast of the Mediterranean aca, which anciently 
formed the kingdoms of Mauritania and Massy lia, together with the republic 
of Carthage, and which is now known by the general name of Barbary, had 
undergone many i evolutions. Subdued by the Homans, it became a province 
of their empire. 'When it was eonqucicd afterwards by the Vandals, they 
erected a kingdom there. That being overturned by Uetisarms, the country 
became subject to the Greek emperois, and continued to be so until it was 
overrun, towards the end of the seventh century, by the rapid and irresistible 
arms of the Arabians. It remained for some time a part of that vast empire 
which the yah p Us governed with absolute authority. Its immense distance, 
however, from the scat of government, encouraged the descendants of those 
leaders who had subdued the country, or the chiefs of the Moors, its ancient 
inhabitants, to throw off the yoke, and to assert their independence. The 
caliphs, who derived their authority from a spirit of enthusiasm, more fitted 
for making conquests than lor preserving them, were obliged to connive at 
acts ol rebellion w Inch they could nut prevent ; and Bitrbary was divided into 
several kingdoms, of which Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, were the most con- 
siderable. The inhabitants of these kingdoms were a mixed race, Arabs, 
Negroes from the southern provinces, and Moors, cither natives of Africa, 
or who had been expelled out of Spain ; all zealous professors of the Maho- 

61 This league w as concluded December, one thousand five hundred and thirty-five, 
but not extended or biguod m form till .September in the following year. The princes 
who acceded to it were, John, elector of baxony ; ]*>nest, duke of Brunswick ; Thilip, 
landgrave of Hesse; Ulric, duke of Wurttmberg; Barium and Philip, dukes of Pome- 
rania ; John, George, and Joachim, princes of Anhalt; Gebhard and Albert, counts of 
Mansfield ; William, count of Nassau. The cities, Strasburg, Nuremberg, Constance, 
Ulm, Magdeburg, Bremen, Beutlingen, Hailbron, Memmengen, Lindau, Campeo, Isna, 
Bibrac, windtoheun, Augsburg, Frankfort, Hiding, Brunswick, Goslar, Hanover, Got- 
tingen, Eimbcek, Hamburg, jfcaden. 

s 
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meton religion, and inflamed against Christianity with a bigoted hatred pro- 
ptWtional to thek ignorance auci barbarous maimers. ■ 

Among these people, jao less daring, inconstant, and treacherous, thuuthe 
indent inhabitants of tike same country described by the Roman historians, 

fe ent seditions broke out, and many changes in government took place; 

s, as they aflfeetecLonly the internal state of a country extremely bar- 
barous, are but little known, and deserve to be so. But about the beginning 
of; the sixteenth century a sudden revolution happened, whicli, by rendering 
lias states of Barhary formidable to the Europeans, hath made their history 
worthy of more attention. This revolution was brought about by persons 
born m a rank of life which entitled them to act no such illustrious part. 
Home and Hayradm, the sons of a potter m the isle of Lesbos, prompted oy a 
restless and enterprising spirit, forsook their father’s trade, ran to sea, and 
joined a crew of pirates. They soon distinguished themselves by their valour 
’ and activity, ana, becoming masters of a small brigantine, carried on their 
infamous trade with such conduct mid success, that the); assembled a fleet of 
,.twtelve galleys, besides many vessels oi* smaller force. Of this fleet, Home, 

. tbb elder brother, called Barbarossa from the red colour of his beard, was 
'admiral, and Hayradm, second in command, but w ith almost equal authority. 
They called themselves the friends of the sea, and the enemies of all w ho sail 
upon it; and their names soon became terrible from the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles to those of Gibraltar. Together with their fame and power, their 
ambitions views extended ; and while act mg as corsairs, they adopted the 
ideas and acquired the talcfits of conquerors. They often carried the prizes 
which they took on the coasts of Spain and Italy into ihe porks of Barbary, 
and, enriching the inhabitants by the. sate of their booty, and the thoughtless 
prodigality ot their crews, were welcome guests in every place at which they 
touched. The convenient situation of these harbours, l)ing so near the 
greatest commercial states at that time in Christendom, made the brothers 
wish for an establishment m that country. An opportunity of accomplishing 
this quickly presented itself, which they did not suiter to pass unimproved. 
Eutemi, king of Algiers, having attempted several times, without, success, to 
lake a fort which the Spanish governors of Oran had built not far from 
Ms capital, was so ill-advised as to apply for aid to Baibarossa, whose valour 
the Africans considered as irresistible. [1510.] The active corsair gladly 
accepted of the mvitatiou, aud, leaving ins brolher Havrudiu with t.he fleet, 
marched at the head of live thousand men to Algiers, where he was received 
as their deliverer. Such a force gave him the command of the town ; and as 
he perceived that the Moors neither suspected turn of any bad intention, nor 
were capable with their light-armed troops of opposing his disciplined veterans, 
be^ecredy murdered tlie monarch whom he luid conic to assist, and proclaimed 
himself king of Algiers in his stead The authority which he had thus boldly 
usurped, he endeavoured to establish by arts suited to the genius pf the 
* people whom he had to govern; by liberality without bounds to those who 
favoured his promotion, and by cruelty no less unbounded towards all whom 
be had any reason to distrust. INot satisfied with the throne winch he had 
acquired, lie attacked the neighbouring king of Trcmecen, and having van- 
quished him in battle, added his dominions to those of Algiers. At the same 
mme, he continued to infest the coasts of Spain and Italy with fleets which 
resembled the armaments of a great monarch, rather than the light squadrons 
of a corsair. Their frequent and cruel devastations obliged Charles, .about' 
the beginning of his reign, L1518J to furnish the Marquis de Comares, go- 
vernor of Oran, with troops sufficient to attack him. That officer, assisted* 
by the dethroned king of Trcmecen, executed the commission with such 
spirit, that Barbarossa’s troops being beaten in several encounters, he him- 
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self was shut up to Treroeeon. Ate defending , it to the he 

was overtaken m attempting to make Ms escape, and slato while lie tought 
with an obstinate valour, worthy of bis former fame and, exploits. : ; 

Ilia brother Hayradih, known likewise by the name of Barbarossa^ assumed 
the sceptre of Algiers with the same ambition and abilities, bat with bettor 
fortune. His reign being undisturbed by the arms of the 1 : Spaniards, which 
bad M occupation in the wars among the European powers, hereguktod 
with admirable prudence the interior police of ins kingdom, Camedf on bis 
naval operations with great vigour, and extended his conquests on the con- 
tinent of Africa. But perceiving that the Moors and Arabs submitted to his 
government with the utmost reluctance, and being afraid that Ms continual 
depredations would, one day, draw upon him the arms of the Christians, be 
put his dominions under the protection of the grand seignior, and received 
tram him, a body of Turkish soldiers suflicient tor his security against bis do- 
mestic as well as his foreign enemies. At last, the fame of his exploits daily 
increasing, Solyinan offered him the command of the Turkish fleet, asthe 
onlv person whose valour and skill in naval affairs entitled him to command 
against Andrew l)oria, the greatest sea-oflicor of that age. Proud of this db- 
tiiiction/ Barbarossa repaired to Constantinople, and with a wonderful versa- 
tility of mind, mingling the arts of a courtier with the boldness of a corsair; r 
gained the entire contidcuco both of the sultan and his vkicr. To them he 
communicated a scheme which lie had formed of making himself master of 
Tunis, the most flourishing kingdom at. that time on the coast of Africa; and 
this being approved ot by “them, he obtained whoever he demanded for carry- 
ing it into execution. 

His hopes of success in this undertaking were founded on the intestine di- 
visions in the kingdom of Tunis. Malmicd, the last king of that country; 
having, thirty-four sons by different wives, appointed Muley-Hascen, one of 
the youngest among them,' to be his successor. That weak prince, who owed 
this preference, not" to liis own merit, but to the ascendant which his mother 
bad acquired over a monarch doting with age, first poisoned JVSahmed, his 
father, m order to prevent him from altering his destination with respect to 
the succession ; and then, with the barbarous policy which prevails wherever 
polygamy is permitted, and the right of succession is not precisely fixed, he 
put to death all his brothers whom lie could get into his power. AlrascMd, 
one of the eldest, was so fortunate as to escape his rage ; and, finding a retreat 
among the wandering Arabs, made several attempts, by the assistance of some 
of their chiefs, to recover the throne which of right belonged to him. But 
these proving unsuccessful, and the Arabs, from their natural levity, being 
ready to deliver 'him up to his merciless brother, he fled to Algiers, the only 
place of refuge remaining, and implored the protection of Barbarossa ; who, 
discerning at once ail the advantages which might be gained by supporting, 
bis title, received him with every possible demonstration of friendship and' 
respect. Being ready, at that time, 1o set sail for Constantinople; he easily 
persuaded AlrascMd, whose eagerness to obtain a crown disposed him to 
believe or undertake anything, to accompany him tliithor, promising him- ' 
effectual assistance from So] y man, whom he represented to be the most gene- - 
reus, as well as most powerful monarch in the world. But no sooner were 
they arrived at Constantinople, than the treacherous corsair, regardless of all 
his promises to Mm, opened to the sultan a plan lor conquering Tunis, and 
annexing it to the Turkish empire, by making use of the name of this exiled 
prjncc, and co-operating, with the party in the kingdom which was ready to 
declare in Ms favour ; Solymaii approved, with too much facility, of this per- 
fidious proposal, extremely suitable to the pkai&cter of its author, but alto- 
gather unworthy of a gfcrt prince. A powerful fleet and numerous army 
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wcresoon assembled: at the sight of which the credulous Alraschid flattered 
himself that he should soon enter lus capital in triumph. 

But mst as this unhappy prince was going to embark^ he was arrested by 
order of the sultan, shut up in the seraglio, and was never heard of more. 
Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of two hundred and fifty vessels towards Africa. 
After ravaging the coasts of Italy ? and spreading terror through every part 
of that country, he appeared before Tunis ; ana, landing his men, gave out 
that he came to v assert the right of Alraschid, whom he pretended to have 
left sick aboard the admiral’s galley. The fort of Goletta, which commands 
the bay, - soon fell into his bands, partly by his own address, partly by the 
treachery of its commander; and the inhabitants of Tunis, weary of Muley- 
Haseen’s government, took arms and declared for Alraschid with such zeal 
and unanimity, as obliged the former to fly so precipitately, that he left all 
Ids treasures behind him. The gates were immediately set open to Barba- 
rofesa, as the restorer of their lawful sovereign. But when Alraschid himself 
did not appear, and when, instead of his name, that of Solyman alone was 
hearil among the acclamations of the Turkish soldiers marching into the town, 
the people of Tunis began to suspect the corsair’s treachery. Their sus- 
, pinions being soon converted into certainty, they ran to arms with the'utmost 
fury, and surrounded the citadel into which Barbarossa had led his troops. 
But having foreseen such a revolution, he was not. unprepared for it ; he im- 
mediately turned against them the artillery on the ramparts, and by one brisk 
discharge dispersed the numerous but undirected assailants, and forced them 
to acknowledge Solyman as their sovereign, and to submit to himself as his 
viceroy. * 

His first care was to put the kingdom, of which lie had thus got possession, 
in a proper posture of defence, lie strengthened the citadel winch commands 
the town: and fortifying the Goletta m a regular manner, at vast expense, 
made it the principal station for his fleet, and liis great arsenal for military 
as well as naval stores. Being now possessed of such extensive territories, 
he carried on his depredations against the Christian states to a greater extent 
and with more destructive violence than e\ er. Daily complaints of the out- 
rages committed bv his cruisers were brought to the emperor by his subjects, 
noth in Spain and Italy. All Christendom seemed to expect from him, as its 
greatest and most fortunate prince, that lie would put an cud to this new and 
odious species of oppression. [1535.] At the same time Muley-Hasccn, the 
exiled king of Tunis, finding none of the Mahometan princes in Africa willing 
or able to assist him in recovering his throne, applied to Charles as the only 
person who could assert his right s m opposition to such a formidable usurper. 
The emperor, equally desirous of delivering his dominions from the dangerous 
neighbourhood of Barbarossa; of appearing as the protector of an unfortunate 
prince ; and of acquiring the glory annexed in that age to every expedition 
against the Mahometans, readllv concluded a treaty with Muley-Ilascen, and 
began to prepare for im a, ding Tunis. Having macie trial of his own abilities 
for war in the late campaign m Hungary, lie was now become so fond of the 
.military character, that he dctci mined to command on this occasion in person. 
The united strength of his dominions was called out upon an enterprise in 
which the emperor was about to hazard his glory, -and winch drew the atten- 
tion of all Europe. A Biemisli fleet carried from the ports of the Low 
Countries a body of German infantry; 05 the galleys of Naples and Sicily took 
on board the veteran hands of Italians and Spaniards, which had distinguished 
themselves by so many victories over the french ; the emperor himself em- 
barked at Barcelona with the flower of the Spanish nobility, and was joined 
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ter a considerable squadron from Portugal, under tbe command of the Infant 
Don Lewie, the empress’s brother ; Andrew Dona conducted Ins own galleys, 
--the best appointed at that time in. Europe, mid commanded by the most 
skilful officers; the pope furnished all the assistance in his power towards 
such a pious enterprise j and the order of Malta, the perpetual enemies of 
the infidels, equipped a squadron, which, though small, was formidable by the 
valoqr of the knights who served on board it. The port of Cagliari in Sar- 
dinia was the general place of rendezvous. Doria was appointed high-admiral 
of the fleet ; the command of the land-forces under the emperor was given to 
the Marquis del Guasto. 

On the sixteenth of July, the fleet, consisting of near five hundred vessels, 
having on board above thirty thousand regular troops, set sail from Cagliari, 
and, after a prosperous navigation, landed within sight of Tunis. Barba- 
rossa having received early intelligence of the qmperor’s immense armament, 
and suspecting its destination, prepared with equal prudence and vigour for 
the defence o? his npw conquest. He called m all his corsairs from their 
different stations; he drew from Algiers what forces could be spared; he 
despatched messengers to all the African princes, Moors as well as Arabs, and, 
by representing Muley-Masccn as an infamous apostate, prompted by am- 
bition and revenge, not only to become the vassal of a Christian prince, but 
to conspire with him to extirpate tiic Mahometan faith, he inflamed these 
ignorant and bigoted chiefs to such a degree, that they took arms as in a 
common cause. Twenty thousand horse, together with a great body of foot, 
soon assembled at Tunis; and, by a proper distribution of presents among 
them from time to time, Barbarossa kept the ardour which had brought them 
together from subsiding. But as lie was loo well acquainted with the enemy 
whom he had to oppose, to think that these light troops could resist the 
heavy-armed cavalry and veteran infantry which composed the imperial army, 
his chief confidence was in the strength of the GoJctta, and in his body of' 
Turkish soldiers, who were armed and disciplined alter the European fashion. 
Six thousand of these under the command of Sinan, a renegado Jew, the 
bravest and most experienced of all his corsairs, he threw into that fort* 
which the emperor immediately invesled. As Charles had the command of 
the sea, his camp was so plentifully supplied not only with the necessaries, 
but with Jill the luxuries of life, that Mulcy-Hasccn, who had not been accuse 
tomed to sec war carried on with such order and magnificence, was filled with 
admiration of the emperor’s power. His troops, animated by his presence, 
and considering it as meritorious to shed their blood in such a pious cause, 
contended with eaeli other for the posts of honour and danger. Three separate 
attacks were concerted, and the Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, having 
one of these committed to each of them, pushed them forward with the eager 
courage which national emulation inspires. Sinau displayed resolution and 
skill becoming the confidence which his master had put in him; the garrison 
performed the hard service on which they were ordered with great fortitude. 
But though he interrupted the besiegers by frequent sallies, though the Moors 
and Arabs alarmed the camp with their continual incursions ; the breaches 
soon became so considerable towards the land, while the fleet battered those 
parts of the fortifications which it could approach with no less 'fury and suc- 
cess, that, an assault being given on all sides at once, the place was taken 
by storm. Sinan, with the remains of his garrison, retired, after an obstinate 
resistance, over a shallow 7 pari, of tiie bay towards the city* By the reduction 
of the Goletta, the emperor became master of BarbaroSsa’s fleet, consisting 
of eighty-seven galleys and galliots, together with his arsenal ana three hun- 
dred cannon, mostly brass, which were planted bn the ramparts ; a prodi- 
gious number in that 'and a remarkable proof of the strength ot the 
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'ip!Lm wdl as greatness of tie corsair’s power. The emperor 
' jm'm Ooletta through the breach, and turning to Muley^Ha&c6u, whoat- 
t^aded him, u ftae;* 9 .says he, “is a gate open to you, by which yon shall 
return to take possession of your dominions. ' 

, Barbarossa, though he felt the full weight of the blow which be had re- 
ceived, did not, however, lose courage, or abandon the defence of Tunis. 
'But as the walls were of great extent, and extremely w oak, as he could not 
. depend on the fidelity of the inhabitants, nor hope that the Moors and 
&jstbs would sustain the hardships of a siege, he boldly determined to ad- 
vance with "his army, which amounted to fifty thousand men,® 6 towards the 
imperial camp, and to decide the fate of his kingdom by the issue of a battle. 
Bus resolution he communicated to his principal officers, and representing 
to them the fatal consequences wliich might follow, if ten thousand Christian 
slaves, whom he had shut up in his citadel, should attempt to mutiny during 
the absence of the army, he proposed, as a necessary precaution for the 
public security, to massacre them without, mercy before he began his march. 
'They all approved warmly of lus intention to fight : but. inured as they were, 
in their piratical depredations, to scenes of bloodshed and cruelty, the bar- 
barity of his proposal concerning the slaves tilled them with horror; and 
Barbarossa, rather from the dread of irritating them, than swayed by motives 
of humanity, consented to spare the lives of the slaves. 

By this time, the emperor had begun to advance towards Tunis ; and 
though ids troops suffered inconceivable hardships iu their march over 
/burning sands, destitute of water, mid exposed to the intolerable heat of the 
' sun, they soon came up with the enemy. The Moors and Arabs, emboldened 
by their vast superiority in number, immediately rushed onto the attack with 
loud shouts, but their undisciplined courage could not long stand the shock 
of regular battalions ; and though Barbarossa, with admirable presence of mind, 
and by exposing his own person to the greatest dangers, endeavoured to rally 
them, the lout became so general, that he himself was hurried along with 
them in their flight back to the city. There he found everything m the 
utmost confusion ; some of the inhabitants Hying with their families and 
effects ; others ready to set open their gates to the conqueror; the Turkish 
soldiers preparing to retreat ; and the citadel, which in such circumstances 
might have afforded him some refuge, already m the possession of the Christian 
captives. These unhappy men, rendered desperate by their situation, Mid laid 
hold on the opportunity which Barbarossa dreaded. As soon as his army was 
*. at some distance from the town, they gained two of their keepers, by whose 
assistance, knocking off their fetters, and bursting open their prisons, they 
overpowered the Turkish garrison, mid turned the arlillery of the fori against 
their former masters, liarbarossa, disap ponded and enraged, exclaiming 
sometimes . against the false compassion of his officers, and sometimes con- 
demning his own imprudent compliance with their opinion, fled precipitately 
to. Bona. 

Meanwhile Charles, satisfied with the easy and almost bloodless victory 
' 1 which he had gained, and advancing slowly with the precaution necessary 
in an enemy's country, did not yet know the whole extent of his own good 
fortune. But at last, a messenger despatched by the slaves acquainted him 
with the success of their noble effort for the recovery of their liberty : and at 
A same time deputies arrived from the town in order to present him the 
kem of their gates, and to implore his protection from military violence. 
While he was deliberating concerning the proper measures for this purpose, 
the soldiers, fearing that they should be deprived of the booty which they haa 
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Expected, rushed suddenly, and .without orders^aHto the town, and began to 
HQ and plunder without distinction. It was then too late to xesiasam their 
cruelty, their avarice, or licentiousness. All the outrages of which soldiers 
are capable in theriury of a storm, all the excesses of which men can be guilty 
when their passions are heightened by the contempt and hatred which dif- 
ference in manners and religion inspires, were committed. Above IJdrfcy thou- 
sand of the innocent inhabitants perished on that unhappy day, and ten 
thousand were carried away as slaves. Muley-Hoscen took, possession of a 
thrOne surrounded with carnage, abhorred by his subjects, on whom he , had 
brought such calamities, and pitied even by those whose rashness had been 
the occasion of them. The emperor lamented the. fatal accident which had 
stained the lustre of his victory ; and amidst such a scene of horror there 
was but one spectacle that afforded him any satisfaction. Ten thousand 
Christian slaves, among whom were several persons of distinction, met him 
as he entered the town; and, falling on their knees, thanked and blessed him 
as their deliverer. , # 

At the same time that Charles accomplished Ms promise to the Moorish 
king, of re-establishing him in his dominions, he did not neglect what was 
necessary for bridling the power of the African corsairs, for the security of 
his own subjects and fortlio interest of the Spanish crown. In order to gain 
these „ends, he concluded a treaty with Muley-Hascen on the following con- 
ditions : That he should hold the kingdom of Tunis in foe of the crown of 
Spain, and do homage to the emperor as his liege lord ; that all the Christian 
slaves now within lus dominions, of whatever nation, should be set at liberty 
without ransom ; that no subject of the. emi&ror\s should for the future be 
detained in servitude; that no Turkish corsair should be admitted into the 
ports of his dominions ; that free trade, together with the public exercise of 
the Christian religion, should be allowed to all the emperor’s subjects ; that 
the emperor should not only retain the Golctta, but that all the other- sea- 
ports iir the kingdom which were fortified should be put into bis hands ; that 
Muley-Hascen should pay annually twelve thousand crowns for the subsist- 
ence of the Spanish garrison in the Goletta ; that he should enter into no 
alliance with any of the emperor’s enemies, and should present to him every 
year, as an acknowledgment of his vassalage, six Moorish hoims, and as many 
hawks.* 7 Having thus settled the affairs of Africa ; chastised the insolence of 
the corsairs; secured a safe retreat for the ships of his subjects, and a proper 
station to his own Heels, on that coast from which he was most infested by 
piratical depredations; Charles embarked again for Europe, the tempestuous 
weather and sickness among his troops not peimitting him to pursue Barba- 
rossa. 6a 

By this expedition, the merit of which seems to have been estimated in 
that age rather by the apparent generosity of the undertaking, the magnifi- 
cence wherewith it was conducted, and the success which crowned it, than 
by the importance of the consequences that att ended it, the emperor attained 
a greater height of glory than at any other period of liis reign. Twenty 
thousand slaves whom he freed from bondage, cither by his arms or Wins 
treaty with Muley-Hascen,* 9 eacli of whom he clothed and furnished with the 
means of returning to their respective countries, spread all over Ikixqjie the 
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toe of their benefactor V munificence, extolling bis power end abilities With 
the exaggeration flawing from gratitude and admiration, in comparison with 
hiuv the other mmmm of Europe made an inconsiderable figure. They 
seemed to be solicitous about nothing but their private and particular inte- 
rests ; while Charles, with an elevation of sentiment which became tho chief 
prince in Christendom, appeared to be concerned for the honour of the 
Christian name, and attentive to the public security and welfare. 


BOOR VI. 

A new War between the Emperor anil Francis — Ioanns n* goti&tea unsuccessfully with 
the German Protestants — Takes Possession of Savoy — Geneva lecovero its Liberty — 
Francis makes a new Claim to the Duchy of Mduri-- -Claries prepares for War— He 
challenges Francis — Ho recovers Part of Savo) — Ho enters Provence — He is defeated 
by the cautious Policy of Montmorency— Operations in Picardy — Death of the Dnupliin 
imputed to Poison — Decree ot the Piuliament of Paris — Hostilities in the Low 
Countries, and in Piedmont — Alliance between Ftancis and Solymau — Truce con- 
cluded at Nice— Interview between Charles and Francis — Assassination of Alexander 
de’ Medici — His Successor, 0<g>mo, supported by the Emperor — Koneued Coolness be- 
tween Charles and Fiancis — “I he Emperoi com Is lleiny VUI. — Negotiations for a 
General Council — The Keformatiou in Saxony — State ot the Enijarors Finances — 
Complaints of his Spanish Subjects — The Coites subverted — Insurrection at Ghent— 
Francis refuses Aid to the lie be Is — Charles passes through France — His Vengeance 
upon Ghent — He refuses to kc*pp his Piomist* to Francis concerning Milan — Loyola, 
Founder of the Jesuits— Constitution and Policy ot this Older — Its Power, Wealth, 
and Influence — Conference between lloinan and Piofcstaut Divines at Uatisbon — 
D«nth of King John of Hungary — bulyman seizes the kingdom — The Emperors Ex- 
pedition against Algieis. 

11535.] TJntokttj js at ely for ihe -reputation of Francis T. among his con- 
temporaricB, his conduct, at Ibis juncture, appeared a perfect contrast io that 
of his rival, as lie laid hold on the opportunity afforded him, by the emperor’s 
having turned his whole force against the eonmioi. enemy of Christendom, 
to revive his pretensions in Italy, and to plunge Europe mto a new war. 
The treaty of Cambray, as has been observed did not remove I he causes of 
enmity between tin 1 two contending prine s ; it covered up, but did not 
extinguish, tho flames of discord. Francis m pari icuiav, w r ho wailed with 
impatience for a proper occasion of mattering Ihe reput ai ion as well as the 
territories which he had lost, coni imud to cany on his negotiat ions in different 
courts against the emperor, taking the utmost pains to heighten the jea- 
lousy which many princes entertained of his pow'or or designs, and to inspire 
the rest with the same suspicion and, fear: among others, lie appb’ea to 
Francis Sforza, who, though indebted to Charles for the possession of the 
duchy of Milan, had received it on such hard conditions, ns rendered him 
not only a vassal of the cmpiie, but a tributary dependent upon the empe- 
ror. The honour of having married the emperor’s niece did not reconcile 
him io this ignominious state of subjection, which became so intolerable even 
to though a weak and poor-spirited prince, that lie listened with 

eagerness to thfe first proposals Francis made of rescuing him from the yoke. 
These proposals were conveyed to him by Maraviglia, or Merveille, as he is 
called by the French historians, a Milanese gentlcmati residing at Paris ; and 
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soon after, in order to carry on the negotiation with greater advantage, ifo; 
veille was sent to Milan, on pretence of visiting his relations, butf'vritn seorefe . 
credentials from Francis as his envoy. In this character he was received 
by Sfbrza. But, notwithstanding his care to keep that circumstance con- 
cealed. Charles, suspecting or having receiv^mformation of it; remon- 
strated and threatened in such a high tone, thauUhe duke and his ministers 
equally intimidated, gave the world immediately a most infamous woof of 
their servile fear of offending the emperor., As Merveille had neither the 
prudence nor the temper which the iunction wherein he was employed re- 
quired, they artfully decoyed him into a quarrel, in which he happened to 
kill his antagonist, one of the duke's domestics, and having instantly seized 
him, they ordered him to be tried for that crime, and to be beheaded. 
Francis, no less astonished at this violation of a character held sacred among 
the most uncivilized nations, than enraged at the insult offered to the dignity • 
of his crown, threatened Sforza with the effects of his indignation, and com- 
plained to the emperar, whom he considered as the rad author of that un- 
exampled outrage. But receiving no satisfaction from cither, he appealed 
to all the princes of Europe, and thought himself now entitled to take 
vengeance for an injury, which it would have been indecent and pusilM-’ 
nimous to let pass with impunity. # ‘ ' 

Being thus furnished with a pretext for beginning a war, on which he 
had already resolved, lie lrndtiplica his efforts in order to draw in other princes , 
to take part in the quarrel. But all his measures for this purpose were dis- 
concerted by unforeseen events. Alter havingjsacriliced the honour of the 
royal family of France by I lie marriage of his son with Catharine of Medici, 
in order to gain Clement, the death of that pontiff had deprived him of 
the advantages which he expected to derive from his friendship. lJ auI, his 
successor, though attached by inclination to the imperial interest, seemed 
determined to maintain the neutrality suitable to his character as the common 
father of the contending princes. The king of England, occupied with 
domestic cares and projects, dec Lined, for once, engaging in the affairs of 
the continent, and refused to assist Francis, unless he would imitate bis 
example, in throwing off the papal supremacy. These disappointments led 
him to solicit, with greater earnestness, tkrfhid of the protestant princes asso- 
ciated by the league of Smalkalde. That he might the more easily acquire 
their conliderice, he endeavoured to accommodate himself to their predo- 
minant passion, zeal for their religious tenets. He affected a wonderful mo- 
deration with regard to the points in dispute; he permitted Bellay, his 
envoy in Germany, to explain his sentiments concerning some of the' most 
important articles, in terms not far different from those used bv the pro* 
iesiants; 1 he even condescended to invite M clanctlion, whose gentle manners 
and pacific, spirit distinguished him among the reformers, to visit Paris, that 
by libs assistanocTie might concert the most proper measures for reconciling 
the contending sects which so unhappily divided the church.- These eon- 
cessions must be considered rather as arts of policy than the result of con- 
viction ; for, whatever impression the, new opinions in religion had made oir 
his sisters, the queen of Navarre and duchess of Ferrara, the gaiety of 
Francis's own temper, and liis love of pleasure, allowed him little leisure to 
examine theological controversies. 

But soon after he lost all the fruits of this dis ingenuous # artifice bv a step 
very ihconsistent with his declarations to the German princes. This step, 
however, the prejudices of the age, and thc*religious sentiments of his own 
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of Ibgiftnd, m mco&HEumcated heretic; his frequent n^ttems with the 
German protests ;^t. above ail, his giving public audience to an envoy 
from Sultan Solyman, baa excited violent suspicions concerning the sincerity 
of bis attachment to religion. To have attacked the emperor, who, on all 
occasions, made high pretensions to zeal in defence of the catholic faith, and 
at the very juncture when he was preparing for his expedition against Bar- 
harossa, which was then considered as a pious enterprise, could not have 
ifidled to confirm such unfavourable sentiments' with regard to Francis, and 
called on him to vindicate himself by some extraordinary demonstration of 
Ms reverence for the established doctrines of the church. The indiscreet, zeal 
, of some of his subjects, who had imbibed the protestaat opinions, furnished 
Mm with such an occasion as he desired. They had affixed to the gates of “die 
Xtouvre, and other public places, papers containing indecent reflections on the 
’ doctrines and rites of the popish church. Six of the persons concerned in this 
rash action were discovered and seized. The king, in order to avert the judg- 
ments which it was supposed their blasphemies might draw down upon the 
nati on, appointed a solemn procession. The holy sacrament was carried 
through the city in great pomp ; Francis walked uncovered before it, bearing 
a torch in his hand: the princes of the blood supported the canopy over it; 
the nobles marched in order behind. In the presence of this numerous as- 
sembly, the king, accustomed to express himself oil every subject in strong 
and animated language, declared that if one of his hands were infected with 
heresy, he would cut it off With the other, and would not spare even his own 
children, if found guilty of that crime. As a dreadful proof of his being in 
earnest, the six unhappy persons were publicly burnt before the procession 
was finis hed, with circumstances of the most shocking barbarity attending 
their execution . 3 

The princes of the league of Smalkalde, filled with resentment and indig- 
nation at the cruelty with wtiich their brethren were treated, could not 
conceive Francis to be sincere, when lie offered to protect in Germany those 
very tenets, which he persecuted with such rigour in his own dominions ; so 
that all Bellay’s art and eloquence in vindicating his master, or apologising 
for his conduct, made but little impression upon them. They considered, like- 
wise, that the emperor, who hitherto hud never employed violence against the 
doctrines of the reformers, nor even given them much molestation in their 
progress, was now bound by the agreement at Batts bon not to disturb such as 
had embraced the new opinions; and the protesfants wisely regarded this 
as a more certain and immediate security, than the precarious and distant 
hopes with which Francis endeavoured to allure them. Besides, the manlier 
in which he had behaved to his allies at the siege of Cambray, was too recent 
to be forgotten, and did not encourage others to rely much on his friendship, 
or generosity. Upon all these accounts, the protesiant princes refused to 
assist the Trench king in any hostile attempt against the emperor. The 
elector of Saxony, the most zealous among them, in order to avoid giving any 
umbrage to Charles, would not permit Melancthon to visit the court of 
France, although that reformer, flattered, perhaps, by the invitation of so 
great a monarch, or hoping that his presence there might be of signal ad- 
vantage to the pmtcstanl cause, discovered a strong inclination to undertake 
Ite journey , 4 

But though none of the many princes who envied or dreaded the power of 
Chmdes,would secondJVancis’s efforts in order to reduce and circumscribe it, 
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H conaaiaBiW his army to advance towards the fTpatierruf 

Italy* As Ms sole pretext for taking arms was that he m^tewaatiae the 
dtxkc of Milan far his insolent and afael breheh of the lawof naiio^ 

Save been expected that the whole weight of his vengeance was to have faflea 
on ius territories, But, on a sudden, and at their very commencement opem- 
tions of War took another direction. Charles, mike of Savoy, one of the least 
active and able princes of the line from which he descended, had married 
Beatrix of Portugal, the sister of the empress. By her great talents ' she 
soon acquired an absolute ascendant over her husband ; and, proud of her 
affinity to the emperor, or allured by the magnificent promises with which be 
flattered her ambition, she formed an union between the duke and the im- 
perial court, extremely inconsistent with that neutrality, which wise policy, 
as well as the situation of his dominions, had hitherto induced him to observe 
in all the quarrels between the contending immarchs. Francis ^ was abun- 
dantly sensible of the distress to which he might be exposed, if, when he 
entered Italy, ho should leave behind him the territories or a prince, devoted 
so obsequiously to the emperor, that he had sent his eldest son to be 
educated in the court of Spam, as a kind of hostage for his fidelity. Clement 
the Seventh, who had represented this danger in a strong light during his in- 
terview with Francis at Marseilles, suggested to him, at the same tune, the 
proper method of guarding against it, having advised him to begin his opera- 
tions against the Milanese, by taking possession of Savoy andriedmont, as 
the only certain way of securing a communication with bis own dominions. 
Francis, liighly irritated with the duke on many accounts, particularly far 
having supplied the Constable Bourbon with the money that enabled him to 
levy the body of troops which ruined the French army in the fatal battle, of 
Pavia, was not unwilling to let him now feel both how deeply he resented 
and how severely he coulcl punish, these injuries. Nor did he want several 
pretexts which gave some colour of equity to the violence that he intended. 
The territories of France and Savoy lying contiguous to each other, and 
intermingled in many places, various disputes, unavoidable in such a situa- 
tion, subsisted between the two sovereigns concerning the limits of their 
respective property ; and besides, Francis, in right of his mother, Louise of 
Savoy, had largo claims upon the duke her brother, for her share mifheir 
father's succession. Being unwilling, however, to begin hostilities without 
some cause, of quarrel more specious than t hose pretensions, many of which 
were obsolete, and others dubious, he demanded permission to march through 
Piedmont in his wav to the Milanese 1 , hoping that the duke, from an excess , 
of attachment to the imperial interest, might i of use this request, and thus 
$ivc a greater appearance ol* justice to all his operations against him. But. 
if we may believe the historians of Savoy, who appear to be better informed 
with regard to this particular than those of France, the duke .readily, and 
with a good grace, granted what it was not in his power to deny, promising 
free passage to the French troops as was desired ; so that Francis, as the only 
method nbw left of justifying the measures which he determined to take, was 
obliged to insist for full satisfaction with regard to everything ihbt either 
the crown of France or his mother Louise could demand of the house of 
Savoy. * * Such an evasive answer, as might have been expected* being made 
to this requisition, the French army, under the Admiral Brion, poured at 
once into the duke’s territories at different places. The counties eff Bresscy 
«ad Biigey, united at that time to Savoy, were overrun in a moment. Most 
• of the towns in the duchy of Savoy opened their gates at the approach of the 
enemy; a few which attempted to make resistance were easily taken; and 
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beforethe end of the campaign, the duke saw himself stripped of $$ h& do- 
minions but the province of Piedmont, in which there were not many places 
in a condition to be defended. 

To complete the duke’s misfortunes, the city of Geneva, the sovereignty 
of which no claimed, and in some degree possessed, threw off his yoke, ana 
its revolt drew along with it the loss of the adjacent temtories. Geneva was, » 
at that time, an imperial city ; and though under the direct dominion of its 
own bishops, and the remote sovereignty of the dukes ox Savoy, the form of 
its internal constitution was purely republican, being governed bv sindics and 
a council chosen by the citizens. Prom these distinct and often clashing juris- 
dictions, two opposite parties took their rise, and had long subsisted in tbe 
state:,. the one, composed of the advocates for the privileges of the com- 
munity, assumed the name of eUjnoiz , or confederates in defence of liberty j 
and branded the other, wliich supported the episcopal or ducal prerogatives, 
with the name of mamhtke s t or slaves. [1532.] At length, the protestant 
Opinions beginning to spread among the cit izens, inspired stich as embraced 1 
them with that bold enterprising spirit which always accompanied or was 
naturally produced by them in their first operations. As both the duke and 
bishop were from interest, from prejudice, and from political considerations, 
violent enemies of the reformation, all the new converts joined with warmth 
the party of the cignotz; and zeal for religion, mingling with the love of 
liberty, added strength to that generous passion. The rage mid animosity of 
two factions, shut up within the same walls, occasioned frequent insurrec- 
tions, which, terminating mostly to the; advantage of the friends of liberty, 
they daily became more powerful. 

The duke and bishop, forgetting their ancient contests about jurisdiction, 
had united against their common enemies, and each attacked them with his 
proper weapons. The bishop excommunicated the people of Geneva, as guilty 
of a. double crime; of impiety, in apostatizing from the established religion; 
and of sacrilege in invading' the rights of his see. The duke attacked them 
as rebels against their Lawful prince, and attempted to render himself master 
of the city, first by surprise, and then by open force. [J 534.] The citizens, 
despising the thunder of the bishop’s censures, boldly asserted their inde- 
pendence against the duke: and partly by their own vnloiir, partly by the 
powerful assistance wliich they received from the canton of Berne, together 
with sonic small supplies both of men and money, secretly furnished by the 
king of Trance, they defeated all his attempts. .Not. satisfied with having 
repulsed him, or with remaining always upon the defensive themselves, they 
now took advantage of the duke’s inability to resist them, while overwhelmed 
by , the armies of .France, and seized several castles and places of strength, 
which he possessed in the neighbourhood of Geneva ; thus delivering the 
city from those odious monuiucuts of its former subjection, and rendering 
the public liberty more secure for the future. At the same time the canton 
of Berne invaded and conquered the Pays dc Vaud, to which it had some pre- 
tensions. The canton of Fri burgh, though zealously attached to the catholic 
religion, and having no subject of contest with the duke, laid hold on part 
of the spoils of that unfortunate prince. A great portion of these conquests 
or usurpations being still rotained by the two cantons, add considerably to 
tlrejr power, and have become the most valuable part of their territories. 
Geneva, notwithstanding many schemes and enterprises of the dukes of Savoy 
to^-^M&lish their dominion over it, still keeps possession of its indepen- 
dehoepand, in consequence of that blessing, has attained a degree of con- 
sideration, wealth, ana elegance, which it could not otherwise have reacfed. 6 
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Amidst such a succession of disastrous events, the dukeof Savoyhad m 
other 'resource but the emperor’s protection, which, upon his return from 
Tunis, he demanded with the most earnest importunity ; and as his misfortunes 
were occasioned chiefly by ms attachment to the imperial interest, he had a 
just title to immediate assistance. Charles, however, was not in a condition 
to support him with that vigour and despatch which the exigency 6f his aflktrs 
called for. Most of the troops employed in the African expedition having 
been raised for that service alone, were disbanded as soon as it was finished; 
the veteran forces under Antonio de Leyva were hardly sufficient for the de- 
fence of the Milanese ; and the emperor’s treasury was entirely drained' by his 
extraordinary efforts against the infidels. 

But the death of Francis Sforza, occasioned, according to some historian#, 
by the terror of a French invasion, which had twice been fatal to his 
family, afforded the emperor full leisure to prepare for action. By this unex- 
pected event, the nature of the war, and the causes of discord, Were totally 
changed. Francis's lhst pretext for taking arms, in order to chastise Sfom 
for the insult offered to the dignity of his crown, was at once cut off; but as 
that prince died without issue, all Francis’s rights to the duchy of Milan, which 
he had yielded only to Sforza and his posterity, returned back to him in full 
force. As the recovery of the Milanese was the favourite object of that 
monarch, he instantly renewed his claim to it; and if lie had supported his 
pretensions by ordering the powerful army quartered in Savoy to advance 
without losing a moment towards Milan, lie could hardly have failed to 
secure chc important point of possession. But Francis, who became less 
enterprising as lie advanced in years, and who was overawed at some times 
into an excess of caution by the remembrance of his past misfortunes, en- 
deavoured to establish his rights by negotiation, not by anus; and from a 
timid moderation, fatal in all great affairs, neglected to improve the favour- 
able opportunity which presented itself. Charles w as more decisive in his 
operations, and, in quality of sovereign, took possession of the ducliy, as a 
vacant fief of the empire. "While Francis endeavoured to explain and assert 
his title to it, by arguments and memorials, or employed various arts in order 
to reconcile the Italian powers to the thoughts of his regaining footing in 
Italy, his rival was silently taking effectual steps to prevent it. The em- 
peror, however, was very careful not to discover too early an intention of 
this kind ; but seeming to admit the equity of Francis's claim, he appeared 
solicitous only about giving him possession in such a manner as might not 
disturb the peace of Europe, or overturn the balance of power in Italy, which 
the politicians of that, country were so desirous of preserving. By this 
artifice he deceived Francis, and gained so much confidence w r ith the rest of 
Europe, that, almost without incurring any suspicion, he involved the affair 
in new difficulties, and protracted the negotiations at pleasure. Sometimes 
he proposed to grant the investiture of Milan to the duke of Orleans, 
Francis's second son: sometimes to the duke of Angouleme, Jiis third sou: 
as the views and inclinations of the French court varied, he transferred his 
choice alternately from the one to the other, with such profound and wbH-Cou- 
ducted dissimulation, that neither Francis nor his ministers seem to have pene- 
trated his real intention ; and all military operations w r ere entirely suspended, 
as if nothing had remained but to enter quietly into possession of what they 
demanded. 

[1536,] During the interval of leisure gained in this manner, Charles, 
on his return from Tunis, assembled the states both of Sicily and Naples 
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and a* tlmy*i£iaiig^ themselves greatly honoured by thn their 

sovereign, and were no less pleased with the apparent disinterestedness of his 
expedition into Africa, than dazzled by the success which had attended his 
mm, he prevailed an them to vote him such liberal subsidies as were seldom 
granted m that age. This enabled him to recruit his veteran troops to 
levya bfcdy of Germans, and to take every other proper precaution for ease- 
euteimr or supporting the measures on which he had determined. Be%& 
the French envoy in Germany, having discovered the intentiem of raising 
troops in that country, notwitlistanding all the pretexts employed in order 
to conceal it, first alarmed liis master with this evident proof of the empe- 
rorisdnsinconty . 7 But Brands was so possessed at thattimewith the rage of 
negotiation, in all the artifices and refinements of which his rival far sur- 
passed him, that, instead of beginning his military operations, and pushing 
them with vigour, or seizing the Milanese before the imperial army was as- 
sembled, he satisfied liimseli with making new oilers to the emperor, in order 
ip procure the investiture by his voluntary deed. His offers were, indeed, so 
liberal and advantageous, that if ever Charles liad intended to grant his 
demand, he could not have rejected them with decency. He dexterously 
eluded them by declaring, that, until he consulted the ‘pope in person, he 
1 could not take his final resolution with regard to a point which so nearly 
concerned the peace of Italy. By this evasion he gained some farther time 
for ripening the schemes which he had in view. 

The emperor at last advanced towards Borne, and made his public entry into 
that city with extraordinary pomp ; but it being found necessary to remove 
the ruins of an old temple of peace in order to widen one of the streets 
through which the cavalcade had to pass, all the historians take notice of 
this trivial circumstance, ami they arc fond to interpret it as an omen of the 
bloody war that followed. Chailes, it is certain, had by this time banished 
all thoughts of peace • and at last, threw off the mask with which lie had so 
long covered his designs from the court of Branco, by a declaration of his 
sentiments no less singular than explicit. The Brencfl ambassadors having 
in their master’s name demanded a definitive reply to liis propositions con- 
cerning the investiture of Milan, Charles promised to give it next day in 
presence of the i>ope and card nails assembled in full consistory. These being 
accordingly met, and all the foreign ambassadors nmicd to attend, the em- 
peror stood up, and addressing himself to the pope, expatiated for some 
time on the sincerity of ins own wishes for the reace of Christendom, as well 
as his abhorrence of war, the miseries of winch he enumerated at great length, 
with Studied and elaborate oratory ; he complained that all his endeavours to 
preserve the tranquillity of Europe had ktherto boon defeated by the restless 
and unjust ambition of the French king; thai even during hL minority, he 
had proofs of the unfriendly and hostile intentions of that monarch; that 
afterwards, he had openly attempted to wrest from him the imperial crown 
which belonged to linn by a title no less just than natural; that he had next 
invaded his kingdom of Navarre ; that, not satisfied with this, he had attacked 
bis territories as well as those of liis aides, both in Italy ana the Low Coun- 
tries ; that when the valour of the imperial troops, rendered irresistible by the , 
protection of the Almighty, had checked his progress, ruined bin armies, and 
se&ed his person, he continued to pursue by deceit what he had undertaken 
with injustice ; that he had violated every article in the treaty of Madrid, to 
which he owed his liberty, and as soon as he returned to his dominions took 
measures for rekindling the war which that pacification had happily extin- 
guished; that when new misfortunes compelled him to sue again for peace 
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afcCambray, he concluded and observed it with equal insinci^^ soon 
ate he had formed dangerous connexions with the heretical pmoefcm tev 
many,and incited them to disturb the tranquillity of the empire ; wuow ' 
he had driven the duke of Savoy, a prince married to a sister of the empress 
and joined in close alliance with Spain, out of the greater part of his terri- 
tories; and after injuries so often repeated, and amidst so many sources of 
discord, all hope of amity or concord became desperate ; and though he him* 
self was still willing to grant the investiture, of Milan to one of theprinees of 
France, there was little probability of that event taking place, as brands, on 
the one hand, would not consent to what was necessary for securing the tran- 
quillity of Europe, nor, on the ot her, could he think it reasonable or safe to 
give a rival the unconditional possession of all that he demanded. “ Let us 
not, however/’ added lie, “continue wantonly to shed the blood of otir inno- 
cent subjects ; let us decide the quarrel man to man, with what arms he pleases 
to choose, in our shirts, on an island, a bridge, or aboard a galley moored in 
a river j let the ducly/ of Burgundy be put in deposit on his part, and that of 
Milan on mine ; these shall be the prize of the conqueror ; and after that, let 
the united forces of Germany, Spam, and Franco, be employed to humble the 
power of the Turk, and to extirpate heresy out, of Christendom. But if he, 
by declining this method of terminating our differences, renders war inevitable, 
nothing shall divert me from prosecuting it to such extremity, as shall reduce 
one of us to lie the poorest gentleman in his own dominions. Nor do 1 fear 
that it will be on me this misfortune shall fall : 1 enter upon action with the 
fairest prospect of success; the justice of my lausc, the union of my sub- 
jects, the number and valour of my troops, the experience and fidelity of my 
generals, all ppm bine to ensure it. Of all these advantages the king of France 
is destitute ; .tfid were my resources uo more certain, and my hopes of victory 
no better founded than his, 1 would instantly throw myself at kh. feet, ana 
with folded hands, and a rope about my neck, implore his mercy/’ 6 
This long harangue the emperor delivered with an elevated voice, a haughty 
tone, and the greatest vehemence of expression and gesture. The French 
ambassadors, who did not fully comprehend his meaning, as he spake iu the 
Spanish tongue, were totally disconcerted, and at a loss how they should 
answer such an unexpected invective; when one of them began to vindicate 
his master’s conduct, Charles interposed abruptly, and would not permit 
lum to proceed. The pope, without entering into any particular detail, satis- 
fied himself with a short hut pathetic recommendation of peace, together with 
an oiler of employing his sincere endeavours in order to procure that blfessing 
to Christendom ; and the assembly broke up in the greatest astonishment at 
the extraordinary scene which had been exhibited, in no part of his conduct, 
indeed, did Charles ever deviate so widely from his general character. In- 
stead of that prudent recollection, that composed and regular deportment go 
strictly attentive to decorum, anti so admirably adapted to conceal his own 
passions, for which be was at all other times conspicuous, he appears on this 
occasion before one of the most aimust assemblies in Europe, boasting of his 
own power and exploits with insolence ; inveighing against his enemy with 
indecency ; and challenging him to combat with ostentatious, valour, more 
becoming a champion m romance, than the first monarch in Christendom. 
But the well-known and powerful operation of continued prosperity, as well 
as of exaggerated praise, even upon the firmest minds, sufficiently accounts 
Ibr this Seeming inconsistency. After having compelled Solyman to retreat, 
and having stripped Barbarossa of a kingdom, Charles began to consider his 
arms as mvmcible. He had been entertained, ever since his return from 
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Afri% TOt\ t repeated scenes of triumphs and pufefiiejWqicingB ; tile , orators 
and jpoeto of Italy, themost elegant at that time in Europe, bad exhausted 
their genius in panegyric on his conduct and merit, to which the astrologers 
added magnificent promises pf a more splendid fortune still in store, In- 
toxicated with all these, he forgot his usual reserve and moderation, and was 
unable to restrain this extravagant sally of vanity, which became th$ more , 
remarkable, by being bo^h so, uncommon and so public. 

He himself seems to have been immediately sensible of the impropriety of 
his behaviour, and when the French ambassadors demanded next day a more 
dear explanation of what he had said concerning the combat, he told them 
that, they were not to consider his proposal its a formal challenge to their 
master, but as an expedient for preventing bloodshed ; he endeavoured to 
soft£n several expressions in his discourse, and spoke in terms full of respect 
towards Francis. But though this slight apology was far from being suffi- 
cient to remove the offence which had been given, Francis, by an unaccount- 1 
able infatuation, continued to negotiate, as if it had still been possible to 
bring their differences to a period by an amicable composition. Charles, 
finding him so eager to run into the snare, favoured the deception, and, by 
seeming to listen to his proposals, gained time to prepare for the execution of 
his own designs. 9 

At last, the imperial army assembled on the frontiers of the Milanese, 
to. the amount of forty thousand foot and ten thousand horse ; while that of 
France encamped near Vercclii in Piedmont, being greatly inferior in number, 
and weakeued by the departure of a body of Swiss, whom Charles artfully 
persuaded the popish cantons to recal, that they might not serve against 
the duke of Savoy their ancient ally. The French general,. not daring to 
risk a battle, retired as soon as the imperialists advanced. Th,. emperor put 
himself at the head of his forces, winch tin- Marquis del Guasto, the duke of 
Alva, and Ferdinand dc Gouzago, commanded under him, though the supreme 
direction of the whole was committed to Antouio dc Leyva, whose abilities 
and experience justly entitled him to that distinction. Charles soon dis- 
covered lus intention not to confine his operations t,o the recovery of Pied- 
mont and Savoy, but to push forward and invade the soul hem provinces of 
France. This scheme he had long meditated, and had long been taking mea- 
sures for executing it with sueli vigour as might ensure success. He had 
remitted large sums to his sister, the governess of the Low Countries, and to 
his brother, the king of the Romans, instructing them to levy all the forces 
in their power, in order to form two separate bulics, the one to enter France 
on the side of Picardy, the other on the side of Champagne ; while lie, with 
the main army, fell upon the opposite frontier of the kingdom. Trusting to 
these vast preparations, lie thought ii impossible that Francis could resist so 
many unexpected attacks, on such different quarters; and began his enter- 
prise wifely such confidence of its happy issue, that he desired Paul Jo vims, 
the historian, to make a large provision of paper sufficient to record the 
victories which he was going to obtain. 

His ministers and generms, instead of entertaining the same sanguine hopes, 
represented to him, in the strongest terms, the danger of leading his troops so 
far from his own territories, to such a distance from his magazines, and into 
provinces which did not yield sufficient subsistence for their own inhabitants. 
They entreated him to consider the inexhaustible resources of France ip main- 
taimng a defensive war, and the active zeal with which a gallant nobility 
wofttla serve a prince whom they loved, in repelling the enemies of their country; 
they recalled to his remembrance the fatal miscarriage of Bourbon and Pes- 
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c&ra, when they yeatated upon the same enterprise under m wH^tences 
which seemed as certain to promise success ; the -Marquis del Guaisto, in 
particular, Mi on Ms knees and conjured him to abandon the undertaking as 
desperate* But many circumstances combined in leading Charles to disregard 
aU their remonstrances. He could seldom be broi^gfot, on any occasion* to 
depart from a resolution which he had once taken ; he was too apt to under* 
rate and despise the talents of his rival, the king of France, because they 
differed so widely from his. own : he was blinded by the presumption which 
accompanies prosperity; and relied, perhaps, in some degree, on the pro- 
phecies which predicted the increase of Iris own grandeur. lie not only ad- 
hered obstinately to Iris own plan, but determined to advance towards France 
without waiting for the reduction of any part of Piedmont, except such towns 
as were absolutely necessary for preserving his communication with the Mi- 
lanese. 

The Marquis dc Saluces, to whom Francis had entrusted the command 
of a small body of troops left for the defence of Piedmont, rendered this more 
easy than Charles had any reason to expect. That nobleman, educated in 
the court of Franoe,* distinguished by continual marks of the king’s favour, 
and honoured so lately with a charge of such importance, suddenly, and 
without any provocation or pretext of disgust, revolted from his benefactor. 
His motives to this treacherous action were as childish as the deed itself 
was base. Being strongly possessed wit li a superstitious faith in divination 
and astrology, lie believed with full assurance, that the fatal period of the 
French nation was at hand; that on its ruins the emperor would establish an 
universal monarchy ; that therefore lie ought, to follow the dictates of pru- 
dence, in attaching himself to his rising fortune, and could incur no blame for 
deserting a prince whom heaven had devoted to destruction . 10 His treason 
became still more odious, by his employing that very authority with which 
Francis had invested him, in order to open the kingdom to his enemies. What- 
ever measures were proposed or undertaken by the officers under Iris com- 
mand for the defence of their conquests, he rejected or defeated. Whatever 
properly belonged to himself, as connnander-in-ehioi, to provide or perform 
for that purpose, he totally neglected. In this manner he rendered towns 
even of the greatest consequence untenable, by leaving them destitute either 
of provisions, or ammunition, or artillery, or a sufficient garrison ; and the im- 
perialists must have reduced Piedmont in as short a time as w r as necessary to 
march through it, if Mont pezat, the governor of Fossano, had not, by an ex- 
traordinary effort of courage and military conduct., detained them almost a 
month before that inconsiderable place. 

By this meritorious and seasonable, service, lie gained his master sufficient 
time for assembling his forces, and for concerting a system of defence against 
a danger which he now saw to be inevitable. Francis fixed upon the only- 
proper and effectual plan for defeating the invasion of a powerful enemy; and 
his prudence in choosing t Iris plan, as well as his perseverance in executing 
it, deserve the greater praise, jis it was equally contrary to his own natural 
temper, and to the genius of the French nai ion. He determined to Remain 
altogether upon the defensive; never to hazard a battle, or even a great 
skirmish, without certainty of success ; to fortify liis camps in a regular 
manner ; to throw garrisons only into towns of great strength ; to deprive 
the enemy of subsistence by laying waste the country before them ; ffiid to 
save the whole kingdom, by sacrificing one of its provinces. The ekccu- 
tion of this plan lie committed entirely to the Marecnal Montmorency, who 
was the author of it ; a man wonderfully fitted by nature for such a 
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ityy&wsm, confident in his own abilities, apd despising those 

_ „ _ ; incapable of being diverted from any resolution by wmon- 

Stances or in prosecuting any scheme, regardless alike of 

jbve or of pity. ' . . 

Montmorency made choice of a strong camp under the walls of Avignon, 
at the confluence of the Rhone and the Durance, one of which plenfifuRy 
supplied his troops with all necessaries from the inland provinces, and the 
other covered his camp on that side where it was most probable, the enemy 
would approach. He laboured with unwearied industry to render ihe s forta- 
* fications of this camp impregnable, and assembled there a considerable 
army, though greatly inferior to that of the enemy ; while the king with 
another body of troops encamped at V aleuce, higher up the Rhone. Mar- 
seilles and Arles were the only towns lie thought it necessary to defend; 
the former, in order to retain the command ol the sea ; the latter, as the 
barrier of the province of Languedoc ; and each of these he furnished with 
numerous garrisons of his best troops, commanded by officers on whose 
fidelity and valour he could rely. The inhabitants of the other towns, as well 
;&s of the open country, were compelled 1o abandon their houses, and were 
conducted to the mountains, to the camp at Avignon, or to the inland pro- 
vinces. The fortifications of such places as might have afforded shelter or 
defence to the enemy were thrown down. Corn, forage, and provisions of 
every kind, .were carried away or destroyed; ad the nulls and ovens were 
ruined, and the wells filled up or rendered useless. The devastation extended 
from the Alps to Marseilles, and from the sea to the confines of Dauphine ; 
nor docs history afford any instance among civilized nations, in which this 
cruel expedient for the public safety was employed with the same rigour. 

At length, the emperor arrived with the vau of his army on the frontiers 
of Provence, and was still so possessed with confidence of success, that during 
a few dajv, when he was obliged to halt until the rest of his troops eamc up, 
The began to divide his future conquests among his officers ; and as a new in- 
citement to serve him with zeal, gri\ e them liberal promises of offices, lands, 
and honours in Prance. 11 The face of desolation, however, which presented 
itself to him when he entered the country, began to damp his hopes; and 
convinced him that a monarch who, in order to distress an enemy, had volun- 
tarily ruined one of his richest provinces, would defend i he rest, with des- 
perate obstinacy. IS or was it long before he became sensible that '.Francis’s 
plan of defence was as prudent a* it appeared to be extraordinary. His 
fleet, on which Charles chiefly depended for subsistence, was prevented for 
sometime by contrary winds, and otfu ** accidents to which naval operations 
are .subject, from approaching flic French coast ; even after its arrival, it 
afforded at best u precarious and scanty supply to such a numerous body of 
troops ; 12 nothing was to be found in the country itself for their support ; nor 
could they draw any considerable aid from the dominions of the duke of 
.Savoy, exhausted already by maintaining two great armies. The emperor 
was no less embarrassed how to employ, than how to subsist his forces; for 
' though he was now' iu possession of almost an entire province, he could not 
be said to have the command of it, while he held only defenceless towns; and 
wink the French, besides their camp at Avignon, continued masters of 
Marseilles and Arles. At first he thought of attacking the camp, and of 
tenanting the war by one decisive blow ; but skilful officers who were ap- 
pointed to view it; declared the attempt xo be utterly impracticable. He 
them grave craw to invest Marseilles and Axles, hoping that the French 
their advantageous post in order to relieve them ; but Montano. 
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rency, adhering firmly to & plan, remained immovable at Avignon, and tlia 
imperialists met with such a warm reception from the mrmom of bdm 
towns, that they relinquished their enterprises with doss and disgrace. As a 
kst en’ort, the emjperor advanced once more towards Avignon, thongh wi^i 
an army harassed by the perpetual incursions of small parties of the j 
light troops, weakened by diseases, and dispirited by disasters, which Scomou. 
tbetnore intolerable because they were unexpected. 

jftiriaff these operations, Montmorency found himself exposed to greater 
danger from, his own troops than from the enemy; and their inconsiderate 
valour went near to have precipitated the kingdom into those calamities which 
he, with sueh industry and caul ion, had endeavoured to avoid. Unaccus- 
tomed to behold an enemy ravaging their country almost without control ; 
impatient of such long inaction ; unacquainted with the slow and remote^ but 
certain olFects of Montmorency's system of defence; the French wished 
for a battle with no less ardour than the imperialists. They considered the 
conduct of their genial as a disgrace to t heir country. His caution they 
imputed to timidity ; his circumspection to want of spirit ; and the constancy 
with which he pursued his plan, to obstinacy or pride. These reflections, 
whispered at first among the soldiers and subalterns, were adopted, by de- 
grees, by officers of higher rank ; and as many of them envied Montmorency's 
favour with the king, and more were dissatisfied with liis harsh, disgusting 
manner, the discontent soon became great in his camp, which was filled with 
general munnurings, and almost open complaints against his measures. Mont- 
morency, on whom the sentiments of his own fr oops made as little impres- 
sion as the insults of the enemy, adhered steadily to his system ; though, in 
order to reconcile the army to his maxims, no less contrary to the genius of 
the nation than to the ideas of war among undisciplined troops, lie assumed an 
unusual affability in his deportment, and often explained, with great condescen- 
sion, the motives of liis conduct, the advantages which had already resulted 
from it, and the certain success with which it would be attended. At last, 
Francis joined his army at Avignon, which having received several rein- 
forcements, he now considered as of strength sufficient to face the enemy. 
As he had put no small constraint upon himself, in consenting that his 
troops should remain so long upon the defensive, it can hardly be doubted 
but that his fondness for what was daring and splendid, added to the im- 
patience both of officers and soldiers, would at last have overruled Montmo- 
rency's salut ary caution . 13 

Happily the retreat of the enemy delivered the kingdom from the danger 
which any rash resolution might have occasioned. The emperor, after%pend- 
ing two inglorious months in Provence, without having performed anything 
suitable to his vast prepamt ions, or that could justify the confidence with 
which he had boasted of his own power, found tJiat, besides Antonio de Leyva, 
and other officers of distinci ion, he had lost- one half of his troops by diseases, 
or by famine ; and that the rest were in no condil ion to struggle any longer 
with calamities, by which so many of their companions nad perished. , Neces- 
sity, therefore, extorted from him orders to retire ; and though he wtt# some 
time in motion before the French suspected liis intention, a body of light 
troops, assisted by crowds of peasants, eager to be revenged on those who 
had Drought such desolation on their country, hung upon ihe rear of the im- 
perialists, and by seizing every favourable opportunity of attacking 'them, 
threw them often into contusion. 'Hie road by which they fled, for they pur- 
sued their inarch with such disorder and precipitation, that it scarcely deserves 
the name of a retreat, was strewed with arms or baggage, which in their 
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imiry Bad trepidaiaon they had abandoned, and covered with the sick, the 
wounded, and thedead ; insomuch that Martin Rellay; an eye-witness of .their 
calamities, endeavours to ^ive his readers some idea of them, by comparing 
tjbeir miseries to those which the Jews suffered from the victorious ancFde- 
structive arms of the Romans . 14 If Montmorency, at this Critical moment, 
had advanced with all his forces, nothin" could have saved the whole imperial 
army from utter ruin. But that general, by standing so long and so obsti- 
nately on the defensive, had become cautious to excess; liis mind, tenam&ts 
of any bent it had once taken, could not assume a contrary one as suddenly 
as the change of circumstances required ; and he still continued to repeat 
his favourite maxims, that it was more prudent to allow the lion to escape, 
ihan to drive him to despair, and that a bridge of gold should be? made lor 
a retreating enemy. 

The emperor having conducted the shattered remains of his troops to 
the frontiers of Milan, and appointed the Marquis dql Guasto to succeed 
Leyva in the government of that duchy, set out tor Genoa. As he could not 
bear to expose hiuisclf to the scorn of the Italians, after such a sad reverse of 
fortune ; and did not choose, under his present circumstances, to revisit 
those cities through which he had so lately passed in triumph for one con- 
quest, and in certain expectation of another; he embarked directly for 
Spain . 15 

Nor was the progress or his arms on the opposite frontier of France 
Such as to alleviate, in any^degree, the losses which he had sustained in Pro- 
vence. Bcllay, by iiis address and intrigues, had prevailed on so many of the 
German princes to withdraw the contingent of troops which they had fur- 
nished to the king of the Romans, that ho was obliged to lay aside all thoughts 
of his intended irruption into Champagne. Though a powerful army levied 
in the Low Countries entered Picardy, which they found but feebly guarded 
while the strength of the kingdom was drawn towauls the south; yet the 
nobility, taking anus with their usual alacrity, supplied by their spirit the 
defects of the, king’s preparations, and defended Peromic, and other towns 
which were attacked, with such vigour, as obliged the enemy to retire, with- 
out making any conquest of importance . 115 

Thus Francis, by the prudence of lus own measures, and by the union and 
valour of his subjects, rendered abortive those vast, dlorls in which bis rival 
bad almost exhausted his n hole force. As this humbled Ihe emperor’s ar- 
rogance no less than it cheeked iiis power, he was mortified more sensibly on 
this occasion than on any other, during the course of the long contests between 
him and the French monarch. 

One circumstance alone embittered l lie joy with which the success of the 
campoign inspired Francis. That was the death of the dauphin, his eldest 
soil a prince of great hopes, and extremely be loved- by the people on account 
of his resemblance to bis father. This happening suddenly, vvas imputed to 
poison, not only by Ihe vulgar, fond of ascribing the death of illustrious per- 
sonages to extraordinary causes, but by the king and his ministers. The 
Count de Montecuculi, an Italian nobleman, cup-bearer to the dauphin, 
being seized on suspicion and put to the torture, openly charged the imperial 
.generals, Gonzago and Leyva, with having insl igated Kim to the court mission 
O'f that crime; lie even threw opt some indirect and obscure accusations 
gainst the emperor himself. At a time when all France was exasperated to 
the utmost against Charles, this uncertain and extorted charge was considered 
as an incontestable proof of guilt ; while the confidence with which both he 

14 Ibid. <316. Sandov. Hist, del Em per. ii. 232. n 
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and his officers asserted their own innocence, together with the? indignatiojL, 
as well as horror, which they expressed on their being supposed capable of , 
such a detestable action, were little attended to and less regarded. 11 It is • 
evident, however, that the emperor could have no inducement to perpetrate 
such a crime; as Francis was still in the vigour of life himself, arm had; two 
sons, beside the dauphin, grown up almost to the age of manhood. That single 
consideration, without mentioning the emperor’s general character un- 
blemished by the imputation of any deed resembling this in atrocity, is more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the weight of a dubious testimony uttered 
during the anguish of torture. 18 According to the most unprejudiced his- 
torians, the dauphin’s death was occasioned by his having drunk too freely 
of cold water after over-beating himself at tennis ; and this account, as it is 
the most simple, is likewise the most credible. But if his days were cut short 
by poison, it is not improbable that the emperor conjectured, rightly when 
he affirmed that it liad been administered by the direction of Catherine of 
Medici, in order to secure the crown to the duke of Orleans, her husband. 19 
The advantages resulting to her by the dauphin’s death, were obvious as well 
as great ; not did her boundless and daring ambition ever recoil from any 
action necessary towards attaining the objects which she had in view. 

Next year [15117] opbnedwitli a transaction very uncommon, but so in- 
capable of producing any effect, that it would not deserve to be mentioned, if 
it were not a striking proof of the personal animosity which mingled itself in 
all the hostilities between Charles and Francis, and which often betrayed 
them into such indecencies towards each other? ms lessened the dignity; of 
both. Francis, accompanied by the peers and princes of the blood, having 
taken his seat in the parliament of Pans wit li the usual solemnities, the ad- 
vocate-general appeared; and after accusing Charles of ‘Austria ( lor so he 
affected to call the emperor) of liming violated the treaty of Cam bray, by 
which lie was .absolved from the homage due to the crown of France for the 
counties of Artois and Flanders ; insisted that this treaty, being now void:. he 
was still to be considered as a vassal of the crown, and, by consequence, had 
been guilty of rebellion in taking arms agaiust his sovereign ; and there- 
fore be demanded that Charles should be summoned to appear in person, or by 
his counsel, before the parliament of Paris, his legal judges, to answer for 
this crime. The request was granted ; a herald repaired to the frontiers of 
Picardy, and summoned him with the accustomed formalities to appear against 
a day prefixed. That term being expired, and no person appearing in his 
name, the parliament gave judgment, “That Charles of Austria had forfeited 
by rebellion and contumacy those fiefs; declared Flanders and Artois to be 
reunited to the crown of France;” and ordered their decree for this purpose to 
be publislicd bv sound of trumpet on the frontiers of these provinces. 20 4 

Soon after this vain display of his resentment, rather than of his power, 
Francis marched towards the Low Countries, as if he had intended to execute 
the sentence which his parliament had pronounced, and to seize those ter- 
ritories which it bad awarded to him. As the queen of Hungary, to whbm 
her brother the emperor had committed the government of that part 'of his 
dominions, was not prepared for so early a campaign, he at first made sonic 
progress, and took some towns of importance. But being obliged soon .to 
leave his army in order to superintend the other operations of war, the 
Flemings, haying assembled a numerous army, not only recovered most of 
the .places which they had lost, but began to make conquests v in their turn. 

17 Ibid. 289. ^ Sandov. Hist, del Emper. ii. 231. 

15 Vera y Zyniga, Vida de Carlos V. p. 75. 

20 Lettves et Memoire$ d’Etat, par Bioier, 2 tom. Blois, 1666, tom. i. p. 1. 
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At hw&itfasy mtotol Terouenne, and the duke of Orkaa^ bow da&phin, by 
tike death of Ms brother, and Montmorency, whom ' Francis had honoured 
w&h the eonat^k*a sword, as the reward of Ids greaf Unices dqmw the 
former campaign determined to hazard a battle in order to relievo it* While 
they were advancing for this purpose, and within a fewmilesof the enemy* 
they, were stopped short by the arrival of a herald from the queen of Hungary* 
atxmainting him that a suspension of arms was now agreed upon, 

^ life unexpected event, was owing to the zealous endeavours of the two. 
asters, the queens of Prance and of Hungary, who had long laboured to 
reconcile the contending monarchs. The war in the Netherlands had laid 
waste the frontier provinces of both countries, without any real advantage 
to either, The Preach and Flemings equally regretted the interruption of 
their commerce, which was beneficial to both. Charles, as well as Francis, 
who had each strained to the utmost, in order to support the vast operations 
of the former campaigu, found that, they could not now keep armies on foot 
in this quarter, without weakening their operations .in Piedmont, where 
both wished to push the war with the greatest vigour. All these circum- 
stances facilitated the negotiations of the two queens ; a truce was concluded, 
to continue in force for ten months, but it extended no farther than the Low 
Countries. 31 

In Piedmont the war was still prosecuted with great animosity; and 
though neither Charles nor Francis could make the powerful efforts to which 
this animosity prompted them, they continued to exert themselves like com- 
batants, whose rancour remains after t heir strength is exhausted. Towns were 
alternately lost and retaken; skirmishes were fought everyday; and much 
blood was shed, without any action that gave a decided superiority to either 
side. At last the two queens, determining not to leave unfinished the good 
work which they had begun, prevailed, by Iheir importunate solicit ations; the 
one on her brother, the oilier on her husband, to consent also to a truce in Pied- 
mont for three months. The conditions of ii were, that each should keep pos- 
session of what was in his hands, and, after leaving garrisons in the towns, 
should withdraw his army out of the province ; and that ifienipotcntiari.es 
should be appointed to adjust all matters in dispute by a final treat) , 23 

The powerful motives which inclined both princes to this accommodation, 
have been often mentioned. The expenses of the war had far exceeded the 
sums which their revenues were capable of supply big; nor durst they venture 
upon any great addition to the impositions then established, as subjects had 
not yet learned to bear with patience 1 he immense burdens to which they 
have become accustomed in modem times. The emperor in particular, 
though he had contracted debts which in that age appeared prodigious ,** had 
ii not in his power to pay the large, arrears long due to his army. At the 
same time, he had no prospect of deriving any aid in money or men either 
from the pope or Venations, though he had employed promises and threat®, 
alternately, in order to procure it. But he found the former not only fixed in 
his resolution of adhering steadily to the neutrality which he had always de- 
clared to be suitable to his character, but passionately desirous of bringing* 
about a peace] lie perceived that the latter were still intent on their 
ancient object of holding the balance even between the rivals, and solicitous 
BOt to throw too great a weight into either scale. 

What made a deeper impression on Charles than all these, was the dread 
of tfe© Turkish arms, which, by his league with Solyman, Francis had drawn 
upon him. Though I rancis, without the assistance of a single ally, had a war 
to maintain against an enemy greatly superior in power to himself, yet so 
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great was the. horror of Christiana, in that age, at any r&dm with infidels* 
which they considered not only as dishonourable but profane, that itwaj# 
long before he could he brought to avail himself of the oimotis advantages: 
resulting from such a confederacy. Necessity at hud surmounted his de- 
licacy and' scruples. Towards the close of the preceding* year, La Forest, a 
secret agent at the Ottoman Forte, had concluded a treaty with the sultan, 
■whereby Solyman engaged to invade the kingdom of Naples, duriug the next 
campaign, and to attack the king of the Homans in Hungary with a powerful 
army, while Francis undertook to enter the Milanese at the same time with 
a proper force. Solyman had punctually performed what was incumbent on 
him. Barbarossa.with a great fleet appeared on the coast of Naples,: Sited 
that kingdom, from which all the t roops had been drawn towards Piedmont 
with consternation; landed without resistance near Taranto ; obliged Castro: 
aplace of some strength, to surrender : plundered the adjacent country, ana 
was taking measures for securing ana extending his conquests, when the 
expected arrival of Dgria, together with the pope’s galleys and a squadron of 
the Venetian fleet, made it prudent for him to retire. In Hungary the pro- 
gress of the Turks was more formidable. JVInhinet, their general, after gaining 
several small advantages, defeated the. Germans, in a great battle at Essex 
on the Lrave. 2 * Happily for Christendom, it was not In Francis’s power to 
execute with equal exactness what he hud stipulated; nor could he as- 
semble at this juncture an army strong enough to penetrate into the Mi- 
lanese. By this lie failed in recovering possession of that duchy ; and Italy 
was not only* saved from the calamities of a new war, but from feeling the 
desolating rage of live Turkish amis, as an addition to all that it had suf- 
fered.** As the emperor knew that hr could not. long resist the efforts of two 
such powerful confederates, nor could expect, that the same fortunate acci- 
dents would concur a second time to deliver Naples, and to preserve the Mi- 
lanese; as he foresaw that the Italian states would not only tax him loudly 
with insatiable ambition, but might even turn their arms Against him, if his 
should be so regardless of their danger as obstinately to protract the war, he 
thought it necessary, both for his safety and reputation, to give his consent 
to a truce. Nor was Francis willing to sustain all the blame of obstructing 
the re-establishment of tranquillity, or to expose himself on that account to 
the danger of being deserted by the Swiss and oilier foreigners in his service. 
He even began to apprehend that his own subjects would serve him coldly, if, 
by contributing to aggrandize the power of the infidels, which it was his 
duty, and had been the ambition of his ancestors, to depress, he continued to 
act in direct opposition to all the principles which ought to influence a mo- 
narch distinguished by the title of Most Christian King. He chose, for all 
these masons, rather to run the risk of disobliging his new ally, the sultan, 
than, by an unseasonable adherence to the treaty with him, to forfeit what 
was of greater consequence. 

But though both parties consented to a truce, the. plenipotentiaries found 
insuperable difficulties in settling the articles of a definitive treaty. Each 
of the monarchs, with the arrogance of a conqueror, aimed at giving law to 
the other ; and neither would so far acknowledge his inferiority as to sacrifice 
any point of honour, or to relinquish any matter of right ; so that the pleni- 
potentiaries spent the time in long and fruitless negotiations, and separated 
after agreeing to prolong the truce for a few months. [1538*4 

The pope, however, did not despair of accomplishing a point in which the 
jMempotentiaries had failed, and took upon himself the sole burden of nego- 
tiating a peace. To form a confederacy capable of defending Christendom 

24 Istoanbeffi Hist. Hnugriib. xiii. p. 139. 26 Jorii Hist. lib. txxr. p. 188. 
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from the formidable inroads of the Turkish arms, and to concert effectual 
measures for the extirpation of the Lutheran heresy, were two great objects 
wbich Paul had much at heart, and he considered the union of the emperor 
, the king of Prance as an essential preliminary to both. # To be the in- 
strument of reconciling these contending monarchs, whom his predecessors 
% their interested and indecent intrigues had so often embroiled, was*. mr- 
tenstance which could not fail of throwing distinguished lustre on his cha- 
racter, and administration. Nor was he without hopes that, while he pursued 
thfs laudable end, he might secure advantages to his own family, the ag- 
grandizing of which he aid not neglect, though be aimed at it with a less 
’audacious ambition than was common among the popes of that century. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, he proposed an interview between the two 
monarchs at, Nice, and offered to repair thither in person, that lie might act 
as mediator in composing all their differences. When a pontiff of a venerable 
character, and of a very advanced age, was billing, from his zeal for peace, 
to undergo the fatigues of so long a journey, neither Charles nor Francis 
could with decency decline the interview, jiut though both came to the 
place of rendezvous, so great was the difficulty of adjusting the ecremoniaL 
or such the remains of distrust and rancour on each side, that they refused 
to see one another, and even thing was transacted by the intervention of the 
pope, who visited them alternately. With all his zeal and ingenuity he could 
not find out a method of removing the obstacles which prevented a lmal 
accommodation, particularly tho^e arising from t lie possession of the Mi- 
lanese; nor was all the weight of his authority sufficient to overcome the ob- 
stinate perseverance of either monarch in asserting his own claims. At last, 
that he might not seem to have laboured altogether without effect, he pre- 
vailed on them to sign a truce for ten years, upon the same condition with 
the former, that each should retain what was now in his possession, and in 
the meantime should send ambassadors to Komc, to discuss their pretensions 
at leisure . 26 . * 

Thus ended a war of no long continuance', but very extensive in its opera- 
tions, and in which both parties exerted their utmost strength. Though 
Francis failed in the object that he had principally iu view, the recovery of 
the Milanese, he acquired, nevertheless, great reputation by the wisdom of 
his measures as well as tlie success of his arms, in 'vpelling a formidable in- 
vasion; and by keeping possession of one-half oi the duke of Savoy’s domi- 
nions, he added no inconsiderable accession of strength to his kingdom. 
Whereas Charles, repulsed and baffled, afte L having boasted so arrogantly of 
victory, purchased an inglorious truce, by sacrificing an ally who had rashly 
confided too much in his friendship and power. The unfortunate duke mur- 
mured, complained, and remonstrated against a treaty so much to his disad- 
vantage, but, in vain ; he had no means of redress, and was obliged to submit. 
Of all his dominions, Nice, with its dependencies, was the only corner of 
which he himself kept possession. lie saw the rest divided between a power- 
ful invader and the ally to whose protection he had trusted, while lie re- 
mained a sad monument of the imprudence of weak princes, who, by taking 
part in the quarrel of mighty neighbours, between whom they happen to be 
situated, arc crashed and overwhelmed in the shock. 

A few days after signing tlie treaty of truce, the emperor set sail for 
Barcelona, but was driven by contrary winds to the island of St. Margaret, 
on the coast of Provence. When Francis, who happened to be not, far distant, 
heard of this, he considered it as an office of civility to invite him to take 

* Bflcneil des Traifces, ii. 210. fiekziooe di Nicolo Tiepolo del TAbbocamento di JAm a, 
ap. Du Mont, Corps Diplomat, par ii. p, 174. 
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shelter in his dominions, and proposed a personal interview with him at 
Aigues-mortes. The emperor, who would not be outdone by his rival ktv 
complaisance, ins tantly repaired thither. As soon as he cast anchor m the 
roacf Francis, without waiting to settle any point of ceremony, but retying 
implicitly on the emperor's honour for his security, visited him on board his 
galley, and. was received and entertained .with the warmest demonstrations 


during the night, and in both visits the two monarchs vied with each other in 
expressions of respect and friendship.* 7 . After twenty years of open hostilities, 
or of secret enmity ; after so many injuries reciprocally inflicted or endured; 
after having formally given the lie and challenged one another to single 
combat; .after the emperor had inveighed so publicly against Francis as a 
prince void of honour or integrity: and after Francis had accused him of 
being accessory to the murder ot his eldest son, such an interview appears 
altogether singular, and even unnatural. 13 ut; the history of these monarchs 
abounds with such surprising transitions. From implacable hatred they ap- 
peared to pass, in a moment, to the most cordial reconcilement ; from sus- 
picion ana distrust to perfect confidence ; and from practising all the dark 
arts of a deceitful policy, they could assume, of a sudden, the liberal and open 
manners of two gallant gentlemen. 

The pope, besides the glory of having restored peace to Europe, gained, 
according to his expectation, a point of grea^ Consequence to his family, by 
prevailing on the emperor to betroth Margaret of Austria, his natural daughter, 
formerly the wife of Alexander de’ Medici, to his grandson Octavio Farnese, 
and, in consideration of this marriage, to bestow several honours and terri- 
tories upon his future son-in-law. A very tragical event, which liafppcned 
about the beginning of the year one thousand live hundrcdjuid thirty -seven, 
had deprived Margaret of her first husband. That young prince, whom the 
emperor's partiality had raised to the supreme power in llrorence; upon the 
ruins of the public liberty, neglected entirely the cares of government, and 
abandoned himself to the most dissolute debauchery. Lorenzo de’ Medici, his 
nearest kinsman, was not only the companion but director of his pleasures, 
anil, .employing all the powers of a cultivated and inventive genius in this 
dishonourable ministry, added such elegance as well as variety to vice, as 

E lined him an absolute asqcndapt over the luind of Alexander. But while 
orenzo seemed to be sunk in luxury, and affected such an appearance of in- 
dolence and effeminacy, that he would not wear a sword, and trembled at the 
sight of blood, he concealed under that disguise a dark, designing, audacious 
spirit. Prompted cither by the love of liberty, or allured by the hope of 
attaining the supreme power, he determined to assassinate Alexander, his * 
benefactor and friend. Though he long revolved this design in his mind, his 
reserved and suspicious temper prevented him from communicating it to any 

g erson whatever; and continuing to live with Alexander in their usual farm* 
arity, he one night, under pretence of having secured him an assignation 
with a lady of high rank whom he had often solicited, drew that unwary 
.prince into a secret apartment of his house, and there stabbed him, while ho 
my carelessly on a couch, expecting the arrival of the lady whose company 
he had been promised. But no sooner was the deed done, then standing 
astonished; and struck with horror at its atrocity, he forgot* in a moment, 
ml the motives which had induced him to commit it. Instead of rousing the 

27 Sandov, Hist vol. il. 23£. Relation de l’Entrerue Charles V, efc Fran. L par M. 
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lid to recover their liberty by publishing the death of the tyrant, instead 
® Vi gany stepiowards opening his own way to the dignity bow vamtefc. 
__„a. the; door of the apartment, and like a man bereaved of reason ana 
of mini* fl®d with the utmost precipitation out of the Florentine 
iiBrdkrriesu It was late next morning before the fate of the unfortunate prince 
W»a known, as his attendants, accustomed to. his irregularities, never ©ate*©# 
hfe apartment early. Immediately the chief persons in the state assembled. 
B^bg induced partly by the zeal of Cardinal Cibo for the house of Medici, to 
whiah he was nearly related, partly by the authority of Francis Guiccianiim, 
who recalled to their inemoiy, and represented in striking, colours, the 
caprice as well as turbulence of their ancient popular govcrumenC they 
agreed to place Cosmo do’ Medici, a youth of eighteen, the only male heir 
of that illustrious house, at, the head of the government; though at the sum© 
rime, such .was their love of liberty, t hat they established several regulations 
ia oraer to circumscribe and moderate his power. 

Meanwhile Lorenzo, having reached a place of safety, made/ known what 
he done to Philip Strozzi and the other Florentines who had been driven into 
exile, or who had voluntarily retired, when the republican form of govern- 
ment was abolished, in order to make way for t he dominion of the Medici 
By them the deed was extolled with extravagant praises, and the virtue of 
Lorenzo was compared with that of the elder Brutus, who disregarded the 
tics,, of blood, or with i hat of the younger, who forgot the friendship and 
favours of the tyrant, that they might preserve or recover tho liberty ot their 
country . 30 Nor did they rest satisfied with empty panegyrics ; they immedi- 
ately quitted their different places of retreat, assembled forces, animated their 
vassals and partisans to take arms, and to seize this opportunity of re-esta- 
blishing the public liberty on its ancient foundation. Being openly assisted 
by the French ambassador at Rome, and secretly encouraged by the pope, 
who bore no good-will to the house of Medici, they entered the Florentine 
dominions with a considerable body of men. But the persons who had elected 
Cosmo possessed not only the means of supporting his government, but 
abilities to employ them in the most proper manner. They levied, with the 
greatest expedition, a good number of troops ; they endeavoured by every art 
to gain the citizens of greatest authority, find to render the administration of 
the young prince agreeable to the people. Above ali, they courted the em- 
peror’s protection, as the only firm foundation of Cosmo’s dignity and power* 
Charles, knowing the propensity of the Florentines to the friendship of 
France, and how much all the partisans of a republican government detested, 
him as the oppressor of their liberties, saw it to be greatly for his interest to 
prevent the re-establishment of the ancient constitution in Florence. For this' 
reason, he not only acknowledged Cosmo as head of the Florentine state, and 
conferred on him all the titles of honour with which Alexander had been dig- 
nified, but engaged to defend him to the utmost ; and, as a pledge of tins, 
ordered the commanders of such of his troops as were stationed on the fron- 
tiers of Tuscany, to support him against all aggressors. By their aid. Cosmo 
obtained an ea&y victory over the exiles, whose troops he surprised in the 
night-time, and took most of the chiefs prisoners ; am event which broke all 
their measures, and fully established his own authority. But though he was 
extremely desirous of the additional honour of marrying the emperor’s 
^‘^^ the widow of his predecessor, Charles, secure already pf ins at* 
V chose rather to gratify the pope, by bestowing her on his nephew® 
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During ike war between the emperor and Francis, an erenk bad happened 
wbieb abated in some degree the warmth and cordiality of friendship which* 
had long subsisted between the latter and the king of jjkgltmd. James the 
Fifth or Scotland, an enterprising young prince, having heard of 1%. cm* 
peror’js intention to invade Provence, was so fond of showing that, he did 
mot yield to any of his ancestors in the sincerity of his attachment, to the 
French crown, and so eager to distinguish himself by some militaiy exploi^ 
that he levied a body of troops with an intention of leading them in person 
to tho assistance of the king of France, Though some unfortunate accident 
prevented his carrying any troops info France, nothing could divert him from 
going thither in person. Immediately upon his landing, he hastened to T*fo~ 
vence, but had been detained so long in iiis voyage, that he came too late to 
have my share in the military operations, and met the king on his retbm 
after the retreat of the imperialists. But Francis was so greatly pleased 
with his sseal, and no less with ins manners and conversation, that he could 
not refuse Mm his daughter Magdalen, whom be demanded in marriage, it 
mortified Henry extremely to see a prince of whom he was immoderately 
jealous, form an alliance, from which he derived such aai accession of reputa- 
tion as well as security. 30 He could not, however, with decency, oppose 
Francis’s bestowing his daughter upon a monarch descended from a race d 
princes, the most ancient and faithful <dlies of the French crown. But when 
James, upon, the sudden death of Magdalen, demanded as his second wife 
Mary of Guise, he warmly solicited Francis to deny his suit, and, in order to 
disappoint iiirn, asked that lady in marriage iyrTiimsclf. When Francis pre- 
ferred the Scottish king's sincere courtship to his artful and malevolent 
proposal, he discovered much dissatisfaction. The pacification agreed upon 
at Nice, and the familiar interview of the two rivals at Aigues-mortes, filled 
Henry's mind with new suspicions, as if Francis had altogether renounced 
his friendship for the shke of new connexions with the emperor. Charles, 
thoroughly acquainted with the temper of the English king, and watchful to 
observe all the shillings and caprices of his passions, thought this a favour^ 
able opportunity of renewing his negoi mtious with Mm, which had been long 
broken off. By the deatli of Queen Catharine, whose interest the emperor 
could not "With decency have abandoned, the chief cause of their discord was 
removed; so that, without touching upon the delieateiquestion of her divorce, 
he might now take what measures he thought most effectual for regaining 
Henry's good will. For this purpose, lie began with proposing several mar- 
riage-treaties to the king, lie offered Ills niece, a daughter of the king of 
Denmark, to Henry himself ; he demanded the Frmccss Mary, for one of the 
princes of Portugal, and was even willing to receive her as the king’s ille- 
gitimate daughter. 31 Though none of these projected alliances ever took 
place, or perhaps were ever seriously intended, they occasioned such frequent 
intercourse between the courts, and so many reciprocal professions of civility 
and esteem, as considerably abated the edge of Henry’s rancour against the 
emperor, and paved the way for that union between them which mterwaarile 
proved so disadvantageous to the French king. 

The ambitious schemes in which the emperor had been engaged, and the 
wars he had been carrying on for some years, proved, as usual, extremely 
favourable to the progress of the reformation in Germany. While Charles 
was absent ‘upon his African expedition, or intent on his projects against 
France, his chief object in Germany was to prevent the dissensions about re- 
ligiou irom disturbing the public tranquillity, by granting such indulgenoe 
to the protestant princes as might induce them.to concur with his measures 

* Hist, of Scotland vol. i. p. 75. 81 Mtfrn. de Mbier, tom. i. 406. 
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or at>least hiixte them from taking part with his rival. For this reason, he 
was careful to secure to the pro i c stunts the possession of all the advantages 
wbich they had 'gained by the articles of pacification at Nuremberg, in the 
year <m thousand five hundred and thirty-two; 32 and, except some slight, 
trouble from the proceedings of the imperial chamber, they met with nOthrng 
to disturb them in the exercise of their religion, or to interrupt the sueces£im * 
Real with which they propagated their opinions. Meanwhile, the pope con- 
tinued his negotiations for convoking a general council ; and though the 

K &nts had expressed great dissatisfaction with his intention to fix upon 
a as the place of meeting, lie adhered obstinately to his choice, and 
issued a bull on the second of J one, one thousand live hundred and thirty-six, 
appointing it to assemble in that city on the twenty-third of May, the year 
following ; he nominated three cardinals to preside in his name ; enjoined all 
Christian princes to countenance it by their authority, and invited the prelates 
of every nation to attend m person. This summons of a council, an assembly 
which, from its nature and iuteution, demanded quiet times, as well as pacific 
dispositions, at the very juncture when the emperor was on liis march towards 
France, and ready to involve a great part of .Europe in the confusions of wary 
appeared to every person extremely unseasonable. It was intimated, how- 
ever, to all the diifercnt courts by nuncios despatched on purpose/* 3 With an 
intention to gratify the Germans, the emperor, during his residence in Koine, 
had warmly solicited the pope to call a council; but being at the same time 
willing to try every art in order to persuade raid to depart from the neutrality 
which he preserved between Mm and Francis, he sent Hoi do, his vice-chan- 
cellor, into Germany, along with a nuncio despatched thither, instructing him 
to second all the nuncio’s representations, and to enforce them with the 
whole weight of the imperial authority. The protestauts gave them audience 
at Smalkaide ; where they had assembled m a body, m order to receive them. 
But after weighing all their arguments, they unanimously refused to acknow- 
ledge a council summoned in the name and by the authority of the pope 
alone; in which he assumed the sole right of presiding; which was to be 
held in a city not only far distant from Germany, but subject to a prince who 
was a stranger to them, and closely connected with the court of Home ; and 
to which their divines could not repair with safety, especially after their 
doctrines had been stigmatized in the very bull of convocation with the name 
of herosy. These ana many other objections against 1 lie council, which ap- 

§ eared to them unanswerable, they enumerated m a large manifesto, which 
ley published in vindication of then* conduct. ‘‘ 

Against this the court of Kome exclaimed as a flagrant proof of their ob- 
stinacy and presumption, and the pope .still persisted in his resolution to hold 
the council at the time and in the place appointed. But some unexpected 
difficulties being started by the duke of Mantua, boih about the right ol juris- 
diction over the persons who resorted to the council, and the security of his 
capital amidst such a concourse of strangers, the pope, after fruitless endea- 
vours to adjust these, first prorogued the council for some months, and 
afterwards transferring the place of meeting 1o Vicenza, in the Venetian terri- 
tories, appointed it to assemble on the first of May in the following year. As 
©either the emperor nor the French king, who had not then come to any ae- 
emtiaodation, would permit their subject s to repair thither, not a single pre- 
iate appemred on the day prefixed, and the pope, that lus authority might nut 

* \ 33 Du Mont, Corps Diplorn. tom. iv. part ii. p. 188, 
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become altogether contemptible by so many ineffectual efforts to convoke ' 
that assembly, put off the meeting by an indefinite prorogation.” - ... 

But* that be might not seem to have turned his whole attention towards a 
reformation which he was not able to accomplish, while he neglected that 
which was in his own power, he deputed a certain number of cardinals and 
♦ bishops, with full authority to inquire into the abuses and corruptions of the 
Roman court; and to propose the most effectual method of removing them v 
This scrutiny, undertaken with reluctance, was carried on slowly and with 
remissness. All defects were touched with a gentle hand, afraid of probing 
too deep, or of discovering too much. But even by this partial examination, 
many irregularities were detected, and many enormities exposed to light, 
while the remedies which they suggested as most proper, were either inade- 
quate, or were never applied. The report and resolution of these deputies, 
though intended to be kept secret, were transmitted by some accident into 
Germany, and, being immediately made public, afforded ample matter for re- 
flection and triumph to the protestants. 30 On the one hand, they demon- 
strated the necessity of a reformation in the head as well as the members of 
the church, and e\cu pointed out many of the conniptions against which 
Luther and his followers had remonstrated with the greatest vehemence: 
They showed, on the other hand, that it was vain to expect this reformation 
from ecclesiastics themselves, who, as Luther strongly expressed it, piddled 
at curing warts, while they overlooked of confirmed ideers. 37 

[15HT] Tlic earnestness with which the emperor seemed at first, to press 
their acquiescing in the pope’s soli erne ol* holding a council in Italy, alarmed 
the protestant princes so much, that they 1 bought it prudent to strengthen 
their confederacy, by admitting several new members who solicited that pri- 
vilege, particularly the kmgof Denmark, Ileldo, who, during his residence 
in Germany, had observed all the advantages which they derived from that 
union, endeavoured to counterbalance its effects by an alliance among the 
catholic powers of the empire. This league, distinguished by the name of 
holy , was merely defeusiv c ; and, though concluded by Ileldo in the emperor's 
name, was afterwards disowned by him, and subscribed by very few princes. 38 

The protestants soon got intelligence of t his association, notwithstanding all 
the endeavours of the contracting parties to conceal it; and their zeal, always 
apt to suspect and to dread, even to excess, everything that seemed to threaten 
religion, instantly took the alarm, as if the emperor had been just ready to 
enter upon the execution of some formidable plan for the extirpation of their 
opinions. In order to disappoint this, they held frequent consultations, they 
courted the kings of France and England with great assiduity, and even began 
to think of raising the respective contingents, both in men and money, which 
they were obliged to furnish by the treaty of Smalkalde. Bui it was not long 
before they were convinced that these apprehensions were without foundation, 
and that t he emperor, to whom repose was absolut ely necessary after efforts 
so much beyond his strength in the war with France, had no thoughts of dis- 
turbing the tranquillity of Germany. As a proof of this, at an interview 
.with the protestant princes in Francfort, his ambassadors agreed that afl con- 
cessions m their favour, particularly those contained in the pacification of 
Nuremberg, should continue in force for fifteen months ; that during this 
period all proceedings of the imperial chamber against them should be sus- 
pended ; that a conference should be held by a few divines of each party, in 
order to discuss the points in controversy, and to propose articles of aecom- 
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.. modatbn which .fee laid before the next. diet. Though the emperor, 

that fee might noLimtate the pope, who remonstrated agamst the first part 
. of this agreementas impolitic, and against the latter as an impious encroach- 
ment upon Ins prerogative, never formally ratified this convention, it tras 
Served with considerable exactness, and greatly strengthened the feaSis of 
that ecclesiastical liberty for which the protestants contended. 39 

A few days after the convention at Francfort, George, duke of Saxony, 
died# and his death, was an event of great advantage to the reformation. That 
prince, the head of the A1 berime, or vounger branch of the Saxon family, 
possessed, as marquis' of Mishia and Thuringia, extensive territories, com- 
prehending Dresden, Leipsic, and other cities now the most considerable in 
the electorate, From the first dawn of the reformation, he had been its enemy 
, m avowedly os the electoral princes were its protectors, and had carried on 
las opposition not only with all the zeal flowing from religions prejudices, bat 
with a virulence inspired by personal antipathy to Luther, and embittered 
fey the domestic animosity subaisling between liim and tfee other branch of Ids 
family. By his death without issue, his succession fell to his brother Henry, 
- whose attachment to the protestant religion surpassed, if possible, that of hi» 
predecessor to popery. Henry no sooner took possession of his new do- 
minions, than, disregarding a clause in George’s will, dictated by his bigotry, 
whereby he bequeathed all his territories to the emperor and king of the 
Homans, if his brother should attempt to make any innovation in religion, he 
invited some protestant divines, and among them Luther himself, to Leipsic. 
By their advice and assistance, lie overturned in a few weeks the whole 
system of ancient rites, establishing the full exercise of the reformed religion, 
with the universal applause of his subjects, who hail long wished foe this 
change, which the authority of their duke alone had hitherto prevented/ 9 
This revolution delivered the protestants from the danger to which they were 
exposed by having an inveterate enemy situated in the middle of their terri- 
tories ; and they had now the satisfaction of seeing that the possessions of 
the princes and cities attached to their cause extended m one great and 
almost unbroken line from the shore of the Baltic to the bunks of the Bhine. 

Soon after the conclusion of the truce at Nice, an event happened, which 
satisfied all Europe that Charles had prosecuted the war to the utmost ex- 
tremity that the state of his affairs would permit. Vast arrears were due 
to Ms troops, whom lie had long amused with vain hopes and promises. As 
they now foresaw what little attention would be paid to their demands, w hen 
by the re-establishment of peace their services became of less importance, 
they lost all patience, broke out into an open mutiny, and declared that they 
thought themselves entitled to seize by violence what was detained from 
-them contrary to all justice. Nor was this spirit of sedition confined to 
one part of the emperor’s dominions: the mutiny was almost as general as 
the grievance which gave rise to if. The soldiers in the Milanese plundered 
the open country without control, and filled the capital itself with con- 
sternation. Those in garrison at Goletta threatened to give up that im- 
. portant fortress to Barbarossa. In Sicily the troops proceeded to still 
greater excesses ; having driven away their officers, they elected others in 
their stead, defeated a body of men whom the viceroy sent against them, 
took and, pillaged several cities, conducting themselves all tne while in 
such a manner, that their operations resembled rather the regular proceedings 
of a concerted rebellion, than the rashness and violence of military mutiny. 
But fey the address and prudence of the generals, who, partly fey borrowing 
mohoy M their own name, or in that of then master, partly fey extorting largo 
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sum froitfl ike cities in their respective provinces, raided what was snifieiejit 
to discharge the arrears of the soldiers* these msuMoUesw QaeML 
■fiie greater part of the troops were disbanded, such a number only beiug 
kept *» par as was necessary for garisoning the principal towns, end protect* 
hag thesea-coasts from the insults of the Turks .* 1 4 

It was happy for the emperor that the abilities of his generals extaaeated 
himuat pf these difficulties, which it exceeded his own power to haveremoved. 
He had depended, as his chief resource for discharging thaaxreare due to his 
soldiers, upon the subsidies which he expected from his Castilian subjects, 
lor this purpose, he assembled the Cories of Castile at Toledo ; and having 
l’epresented to them the extraordiiuirv expense of his military operations, 
together with the great debts in which these had necessarily involved ban, 
h© proposed to levy such supplies as the present exigency of his affairs de- 
manded, by a general excise on commodities. But the Spaniards already Mt 
themselves oppressed with a load of taxes unknown to their ancestors. They 
had often complained that their country was drained not only of its wealth 
but of its inhabitants, in order to prosecute quarrels in which it was not 
interested, and to fight battles from which it could reap no benefit, and they 
determined not to add voluntarily to their own burdens, or to furnish the 
emperor with the means of engaging in new enterprises, no less ruinous to 
the kingdom than most of those which he had hitherto carried on. The nobles, 
in particular, inveighed with great vehemence against the imposition pro- 
posed, as an encroachment upon the valuable and distinguishing privilege of 
their order, that of being exempted from the payment of any tax. They de- 
manded a conference with the representative's of the cities concerning the 
state of the nation. They contended that if Charles would imitate the ex- 
ample of his predecessors, who had resided const antly in Spain, and would 
avoid entangling himself m a multiplicity of transactions foreign u, the con- 
cerns of his Spanish dominions, the stated revenues Of the crown would be 
fully sufficient to defray the necessary expenses of government. 'They repre- 
sented to him, that it would be unjust to lay new burdens upon the people/ 
while this prudent and effectual method of re-establishing public credit, and 
securing national opulence, was t otally neglected. 4 " Clianes^ after employing 
arguments, entreaties, anil promises, but without success, in order to over- 
come their obstinacy, dismissed the assembly with great indignation. From 
that period neither the nobles nor the prelates have been called to these 
assemblies, on pretence that such as pay no part of the public taxes should 
not claim any vote in laying them on. Is! one have been admitted to the Cortes 
but the procurators or representatives of eighteen cities. These, to the 
number of thirty-six, being two from each community, form an assembly 
which bears no resemblance, either in power or dignity or independence, tp 
the ancient cort.es, and are absolutely at the devotion of the court in all their 
determinations. 4 - Thus the imprudent zeal with which the Castilian nobles 
had supported the regal prerogative, in opposition, to the claims of the . 
commons during the commotions in the jear one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-one, proved at last fatal to their own body. By enabling Charles to 
depress one of the orders in the state, they destroyed that balance to which 
the constitution owed its security, and put it in his power, or in that of his 
successors, to humble the other, and to strip it gradually of its most valuable 
privileges. 

At -that time r however, the Spanish grandees still possessed extraordinary 
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as welU its privileges, which they exercised Bad defended with a 
A> ess pecallaar to themselves. Of this the empeipr himself had a 

„ ig proof during the meeting of the cortes at Toledo. As he was rp- 

tmming one day from a tournameni, accompanied by most of the nobility, 
of the serjeants of the court, out of officious zeal to dear the way for 
tlie emperor, struck the duke of lnfantado’s horse with his batoon, which that 
ghty grandee resenting, drew his sword, beat and wounded the officer, 
rlcs, provoked at such an insolent deed in his presence, immediately 
v^v^red lionquufif, the judge ot the com I, to arrest the duke. KonquiUo 
advanced to execute ‘his charge, when the constable of Castile interposing, 
checked him, claimed the light ol jurisdiction over a grandee as a privilege 
of his office, and conducted Infant ado to las own apartment. Ail the nobles 
present were so pleased with the boldness of the constable in asserting the 
rjghts of their order, that, deserting the omperoi, they attended lam to his 
house with infinite applauses, and Chaika it turned* to the palace, unaeeorti- 
paaned by any person but the Cardinal Tavcra The emperor, how sensible 
soever of the affront, saw the danger ot in it at mg a jealous and high- 
spinted order of men, whom the slightest apmaianoe of offence might 
drive to the most unwarrantable extremities. Toi that reason, instead of 
straining at an> ilkt mud exertion ot his prciogutrve, lie prudently connived 
at the anog.tnce ol a bod> too potenl loi turn to control, and sent next 
morning to the duke of Infant ado, ofleimg to inihet what punishment he 
pleased on the poison who had aihontid luiu The duke, considering this *uj 
a full reparation to Ins honour, instantly iorgave the officer; bestowing on 
him, besides, a considerable piesent as a compensation toi lus wound. Thus 
Hie afhur wa&entiiely loiguttcn ,* 1 1101 would it have deserved to be mentioned, 
if it were not a striking example of the high and independent .spirit of the 
Spanish nobles in tha« age, as w< 11 as an instance ot the tmperor’s dexterity 
in accommodating his conduct to the eneumstances m which he was placed. 

^Charles was lar horn discovering the same condescension or lenity towards 
the citizens of Ghent, who, not long alter, broke out into open rebellion 
against lus government. An event which happened m the )enr one thou- 
sand jive hundred and tluily-six, gave occasion to this rash insurrection, so 
fatal to that flourishing city. At that time, the queen dowager ol Hungary, ’ 
governess ol the Netherlands, having received ordus liom her brother to 
invade France vulh all the toi cos which slit could raise, she assembled the 
states of the United Provinces, and obtained bom them a subsidy of twelve 
hundred thousand Amins, to dehnv the expense of I hat undertaking. Of 
this sum, the county of PLindeis was obliged to paj a tlmd part as its pro- 
portion. But the citi/ens of Ghent, the most considerable city in that 
country, averse to aw ar w ltli Fi anc < , w itJi w Inch 1 he> earned on an extensive 
and gainful eommeiee, leftist d to pa\ their tjuota, and contended that, in 
consequence of stipulations between them ami the ancestors ot their present 
sovereign, the cmpcior, no tax could lie levied upon them, unless they had 
given their express consent to the imposition of it The goverimcss, on the 
other hand, maintained, that as the subsidy of twelve hundred thousand 
florins had been granted bj the states of Flanders, of which their represen- 
tatives were members, they wire bound, of course, to rouiorm to what was 
enacted by them, as it is the first principle in society, on which the trap- 
qittllily and order of government depend, that the inclinations of the minority 
must be overruled b,v the judgment and decision of the superior number. 

The citizens of Ghent, however, were not w illing to relinquish a privilege of 
HttOh high importance as that wliich they claimed. Having been accustomed, 
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tinder the government Of the; bouse of Burgundy, to einoy latteasiirB hn^f 
nities, and to be treated with muck indulgence, they aisdatned to sacrifice to 
the delegated power of a regent those rights and privileges which they had 
often and successfully asserted against- their greatest princes. The queen, 
tho ugh she endeavoured at first to soothe them, and to reconcile them to their ; 
dutv by various concessions, was at last so much irritated by the obstinacy 
with which they adhered to their claim, that she ordered all the citizens of 
Ghent, on whom she could lay hold in any part of the Netherlands, to be ar* 
rested. But this rash action made an impression very different from what she 
expected, on men whose minds were agitated with all the violent passions 
which indignation at oppression and zeal for liberty inspire. Less affected 
with theaanger of their friends and companions, than irritated at the 
governess, they openly despised her authority, ana sent deputies to the 
other, towns of /landers, conjuring them not to abandon their country at 
such a juncture, but to concur with them in vindicating its rights against the 
encroachments of a wpman, who either did not know or did not regard their 
immunities. 

All but a few inconsiderable towns declined entering into any confederacy 
against the governess : they joined, however, in petitioning her to put off the 
term for payment of the tax so long, that they might have it in their power to 
send some of their number into Spain, in order to lay their title to exempt 
tion before their sovereign. This she granted with some difficulty. Bat 
Charles received their commissioners with a haughtiness to which they were 
not accustomed from their ancient princes ; and, •enjoining them to yield the 
same respectful obedience to his sister which tiiey owed to him in person, 
remitted the examination of their claims to the council of Malincs. Tins 
court, which is properly a standing committee of the parliament or states of 
the country, and winch possesses the supreme jurisdiction in all matters Civil ' 
as well as criminal , 45 pronounced the claim of the citizens of Ghent to be iff* 
founded, and appointed them forthwith to pay their proportion of the tax. # 

Enraged at this decision, which they considered as notoriously unjust, and 
rendered desperate on seeing their rights betrayed by that very court which 
was bound to protect them, the people of Ghent rim to arms in a tumul- 
tuary maimer, drove such of the nobility as resided among them out of the 
city ; secured several of the emperor’s officers ; put one of them to the torture, 
whom they accused of having stolen or destroyed the record that contained a" 
ratification of the privileges of exemption from taxes which they pleaded; 
chose a council, to which they conmiited the direction of their affairs ; gave 
orders for repairing and adding to their fort ideations ; and openly erected the 
standard of rebellion against their sovereign . 46 Sensible, however, of their 
inability to support what their zeal bad prompted them to undertake, and 
desirous of securing a protector against the formidable forces by which they 
might expect soon to be attacked, they sent some of their number to kraneis, 
offering not only to acknowledge him as their sovereign, and to put him in 
immediate possession of Ghent, Dut to assist him with all their forces in reco- 
vering those provinces in the Netherlands, which had anciently belonged to 
the mown of Trance, and had been so lately reunited to it by the decree of the 
parliament of Paris. This unexpected proposition, coming from persons who 
had it in their power to have performed instantly one part of what they un- 
dertook, and who could contribute so effectually towards the execution of the 

w Desciittione di tntti Paesi Bassi di Lud. Guicciardini. Ant* 1571. fol. p. 53. 

** Mdmoim uuV la lidvolte des Gant o is ea 1639, par Jean d’Holfandar, Merits «n 
1547. A la Haye, 1747. P. Reuter. Her, Austr. iib.% p, 262. Saudov. fliat. turn. 
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wWs, opened os well as alluring prospects to feaa«as 5 s T&e 

aunties of Flandm&and Artois were of greater value titan, the duchy of Mil a m, 

- wfich he had -ab long laboured to acquire with passionate hut fruitless desire ; 
Jheir situationwith respect to France rendered it more easy to conquer or to 
^defend them'; md tliey might be formed into a separate principally fbr 4he 
iduke of Ofieam, no less suitable to his dignity than that which his father 
aimed at obtaumg. To this, the Flemings, who were acquainted with the 
French majmenSand government, would not have been averse ; and his own 
subjects, weary® their destructive expeditions into Italy, would have turned 
their arms towards this quarter with more good-will, and with greater. vigour. 
Several considerations, nevertheless, prevented Francis from laying hold of 
. this opportunity, the most favourable in appearance wliich had ever presented 
Itself of extending his own dominions or distressing the emperor, From the 
tune of their interview at Aigues-mortes, Charles had continued to court the 
Mug of France with wonderful attention ; and often flattered him with hopes 
of gratifying at last his wishes concerning the Milanese, by granting the in- 
:vestifcure of it either to him or to one of his sons. .But though these hopes and 
promises were thrown out with no other intention than to detach him from 
Sis confederacy with the grand seignior, or to raise suspicions in Soly man’s 
mind by the appearance oi‘ a cordial and familiar intercourse subsisting be- 
tween the courts of Paris and Madrid, Francis was weak enough to catch at 
the shadow by ’which he had been so often amused, and from eagerness to' 
seize it, relinquish what must have proved a more substantial acquisition. 
Besides this, the dauphin/ jealous to excess of his brother, and un willing 
that a prince who seemed to be of a restless and enterprising nature should 
obtain an establishment, wliich from its situation might be considered almost 
as a domestic one, made use of Montmorency, who, bv a singular piece of good 
fortune, was at the same time the favourite of the fatiier and of the son, to de- 
feat the application of the Flemings, and to divert the king from espousing 
their cause. Montmorency, accordingly, represented, in strong terms, the 
reputation and power winch Francis would acquire by recovering that foot- 
ing which he had formerly in Italy, and that nothing could be so efficacious 
to overcome the emperor’s aversion to this, as a sacred adherence to the 
truce, and refusing on an occasion so inviting, to countenance the Tebedious 
subjects of his rival. EYancis. apt of himself to over-rate the value of the 
' Milanese, because he estimated it from the length of time as well as from the 
great efforts which he had employed in order to reconquer it, and fond of 
every action which had the appearance of generosity, assented without diffi- 
culty to sentiments so agreeable to his own, rejected the propositions of the 
citizens of Ghent, and dismissed their deputies with a harsh answer. 47, 

Not satisfied with this, by a further refinement in generosity, he coimmmi- 
cated to the emperor his whole negotiation with the malecontcnts, and all that 
, Kc knew of their schemes and intentions. 48 This convincing proof of Francis's 
disinterestedness relieved Charles from the most disquieting apprehensions, 
Bnd opened a way to extricate himself out of all his difficulties. I€e .bad 
already received full information of all the transactions in the Netherlands, 
and ot tlie rage with which the people of Ghent had taken arms against his 
f Bpvemment. Be was thoroughly acquainted with the genius and qualities 
m his subjects in that country ; with their love of liberty ; their attachment 
tq their ancient privileges and customs ; as well as the invincible obstinacy 
with which their minds, slow ? but linn and persevering, adhered to any 
measure on which they had deliberately xesolved. He easily saw what eneou- 

* WSm, deJBeltay, p. 263. P. Heuter, Her. Ansfcr. lib. xi p. 266. 

* Sandov. Hist. tom. ih p. 284. 
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rswement and support theymight have derived from^be aiwislaiioottf I . 
and though m w free from any danger in ^ quarter, ho Was still sensei 
that same immediate as well as vigorous interposition was necefcsary, In orffu 
to prevent the spirit of disaffection from spreading in a . country where the 
number of cities, the multitude of people, together with the great, wealth 
diffused among them by commerce, rendered it peculiarly formidable, and 
would supply it with inexhaustible resources. No expedient, after loti f ^ 
bOration, appeared to him so effectual as his going in person to the Nets 
lands ; ana the governess, his sister, being of the sarfWpinian, will 1 
solicited him to undertake the journey. There were only 'two routes whim 
ho Could take ; one by land through Italy and Germany, the other entirely 
by sea, from some port in Spain to one in the Low Countries. But the 
former was more tedious than suited the pffesent exigency of his affairs; nor 
Could be, in consistency with his dignity, or eveu his safety, pass through 
Germany without such a train both of attendants and of troops, as would h*fe 
added greatly to the time that lie must have consumed in liis journey ; the 
latter was dangerous *at this season, and, while he remained uncertain with 
'respect to the friend ship of the king of England, was not to be ventured upon, 
unless under the convoy of a powerful fleet. This perplexing situation, in 
which he was under the necessity of choosing, and did not know what to 
choose, inspired him at Iasi, with the singular and seemingly extravagant 

M i of passing through Erauce, as the most expeditious way of reaching 
therlands. He proposed in bis council to demand Francis’s permission 
for that purpose. All his counsellors joined wjth one voice in condemning 
the measure as no less rash than unprecedented, and which must infallibly 
expose him to disgrace or danger ; to disgrace, if the demand were rejected 
in the manner that he had reason to expect ; to danger, if he put his person 
in the power of an eneinv whom lie had often offended, who had ancient in- 
juries to revenge, as well as subjects of present contest still remaining unde- 
cided. But Charles, who had studied the character of his rival with greater 
Care and more profound discernment than any of his ministers, persisted in Bis 
pkn, and flattered himself that it might be accomplished not only without 
danger to his own person, but even without the expense of any concession de- 
trimental to his crown. 

With this view, he communicated the matter to the French ambassador At 
his court, and sent Granville, his chief minister, to Paris, in order to obtain 
from Francis permission to pass through his dominions, and to promise that 
he would soon settle the affair of the Milanese to his satisfaction. But, at 
the same time, he entreated that Francis would not exact any new promise, 
or even insist on former engagements, at this juncture, lest whatever he 
should -grant, under his present circumstances, might seem rather to be ex- 
torted by necessity, than to flow from friendship or the love of justice. 
Francis, instead of attending to the snare which such a slight artifice scarcely 
concealed, was so dazzled with the splendour of overcoming an enemy By 
ants of generosity, and so pleased with the air of superiority, which tfe 
rectitude and disinterestedness of liis proceedings gave him on this oeca&kta, 
that he at once assented to all that was demanded. Judging of the emperoPs 

S et by his own, he imagined that the sentiments of gratitude, arising from 
remembrance of j?ood offices and liberal treatment, would determine mm 
jnoreforoihly to fulfil wliat he had so often promised, than the moat precise 
rtMul&fcmns that could be inserted in any treaty. 

Upon this, Charles, to whom every moment was precious, set out, no|- 
iwwwtandM.the fears and suspicions of his Spanish subjects, with a small 
but splendid train of about a hundred persons. ’At Bayonne, on the frontiers 
af Fntnce, he was received by the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, attended 

u2 ’ 
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by the constable, Montmorency. The two princes offered to go into Spain, 
and to remain there as hostages for the emperor’s safety ; but this he rejected, 1 
declaring, that he relied with implicit confidence on the king’s hoaaur, 
and haanever demanded, nor would accept of, any other pledge for Ms 
security. In all the towns through which he passed, the greatest possible 
magnificence was displayed ; the magistrates presented him the keys of the 
gates ; the prison doors were set open; and, by the royal honours paid to 
Sim, he, appeared more like the sovereign of the country than a foreign prince. 
£1610.3 The king advanced as far as Chateiherault to meet him^ their inters 
view was distinguished by the warmest expressions of friendship and, regard. 
They proceeded together towards Pails, and presented to the inhabitants of 
that city the extraordinary spectacle of two rival monarch s, whose enmity had 
disturbed and kid waste Europe 'during twenty years, making their solemn 
entry together with all the symptoms of a confidential harmony ? as if they 
had forgotten for ever past injuries, and would not revive hostilities for the 
ffcture. 4 ® 

Charles remained six days at Paris ; but, amidst the*perpetual caresses of 
the French court, and the various entertainments contrived to amuse or to 
do him honour, he discovered an extreme impatience to continue his journey, 
arising as much from an apprehension of danger which constantly haunted 
him, as from the necessity oi his presence in the Low Countries. Conscious 
of the disingenuity of his own intentions, he trembled when he reflected that 
some fatal accident might betray him to his rival, or lead him to suspect 
them; and, though his artifices to conceal them should be successful, ho 
could not help fearing that motives of interest might at last triumph over the 
scruples of honour, and lempt Francis to avail himself of I he advantage now 
in his hands. Nor were there wanting persons among the French ministers, 
who w advised the king to turn his own arts against the emperor, and, as the 
retribut ion due for so mauy instances of fraud or falsehood, to seize and 
detain his person until he granted him full satisfaction with regard to all the 
just claims of the French crown. Bpt no consideration could induce Franck 
to violate the faith which he had pledged ; nor could any argument convince 
him that Charles, sifter all the promises that he had given, and all the favours 
which he had received, might still be capable of deceiving him. Full of this 
false confidence, he accompanied him to St. Quentin; and the two princes, 
who had met him on the borders of Spain, did not take leave of him until he 
entered his dominions in the Low Countries. 

As soon fis the emperor reached his own territories, the French ambassa- 
dors demanded the accomplishment of what he had promised concerning the 
investiture of Milan; but Charles, under the plausible pretext that his whole 
attention was then engrossed by the consultations necessary towards sup- 
pressing the rebellion in Ghent,, put off the matter for some time. But m 
order to prevent Francis from suspecting his sincerity, he still continued to 
talk of his resolutions with respect to that matter in the same strain* as 
when he entered France, and even wrote to the king much to the same pur- 
pose, though in general terms, and with equivocal expressions, which he 
Haight afterwards explain away, or interpret at pleasure . 60 

; Meanwhile, the unfortunate citizens of Ghent, destitute of leaders capable 
either of directing their councils or conducting their troops ; abandoned by 
the French king*, and unsupported by their countrymen; were unable to 
reskt their offended sovereign, who was ready to advance against them with 
one body of troops which he had raised in the Netherlands, with another 
drawn out of Germany, and a third which had arrived from Spain by sea. 

* Thuan. Hist Kb« k c. 11 Mem. de Bellay, p. 264. 
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The meat approach of danger made them, at last, so senpjtole of their owti 
My< that they seat ambassadors to the emperor, imploring his mercy, and 
offering to set open their gates at his approach. Charles, without vouchsafing 
them any other answer, than that he would appear among them as their 
sovereign, with the sceptre and the sword in his hand, began his march at 
the head of his troops. Though he chose to enter the city on the twenty- 
fourth of February, his birth-day, he was touched with nothing of that ten- 
derness or indulgence which was natural towards the place of his nativity. 
Twenty-six of the principal citizens were put to death ; a greater number 
Was ^ sent into banishment; the city was 'declared to have forfeited all its 
privileges and immunities ; the revenues belonging to it were confiscated; 
its ancient form of government was abolished ; the nomination of its magis- 
trates was vested for the future iu the emperor and his successors; a new 
system of laws and political administration was prescribed ; w and in order to 
bridle the seditions spirit of the citizens, orders were given to erect a strong 
citadel, for defraying the expense of which a fine of a hundred and fifty 
thousand florins was imposed on the inhabitants, together with an annua, 
tax of six thousand florins for the support of the garrison . 52 By these rigorous 
proceedings, Charles not only punished the citizens of Ghent, but set an awful 
example of severity before his other subjects in the Netherlands, whose 
immunities and privileges, partly the effect, partly the cause of their extensive 
commerce, circumscribed the prerogative of their sovereign within very nar- 
row bounds, and often stood in the way of measures which he wished to 
undertake, or fettered and retarded him m his operations. 

Charles having thus vindicated and re-established his authority in the Low 
Countries, and being now under no necessity of continuing the same scene 
of falsehood and dissimulation with which he had long amused Francis, began 
gradually to throw aside the veil under which he had concealed his intentions 
with respect to the Milanese. At first, he eluded the demands of the French 
ambassadors, when they again reminded him of his promises ; then he pro- 
posed, by way of equivalent for the duchy of Milan, to grant the duke of Or- 
leans the investiture of Flanders, clogging the offer, however, with imprac- 
ticable conditions, or such as he knew would be rejected .* 3 At last, being 
driven from all his evasions and subterfuges by their insisting for a categorical 
answer, he peremptorily refused to give up a territory of such value, or volun- 
tarily to make such a liberal addition to the strength of an enemy by di- 
minishing lus own power . 54 He denied, at the same time, that he had ever made 
any promise which could bind him to an action so foolish, and so contrary to 
his own interest . 56 

Of all the transactions in the emperor’s life, this, without doubt, reflects 
the greatest dishonour on his reputation . 50 Though Charles was not extremely 
scrupulous at other times about the means which he employed for accomplish- 
ing his ends, and was not always observant of the strict precepts of veracity 
and honour, he had hitherto maintained some regard for the maxims of that 
less precise and rigid morality by which monarchs think themselves entitled 
to regulate their conduct. But on this occasion, the scheme that he formed 
of deceiving a generous and open-hearted prince; the illiberal and mean 
artifices by which he carried it on ; the insensibility with which he received 
all the marks of his friendship, as well as the ingratitude with which he re* 

ai 1^35 Contmncs et Loix du Comtd de Flandres, par Alex, le Grand, 3 tom. fol 
Cambray, 17181, tom. i. p. 169. 

62 Harsoi Annak-s Brabar.tire, vol. L €16. 

« Mdtn. de KHner, i. 50», W4, « Ibid. 51 9. 

M ilem. de Belkvy, 365, 366. M Jovii Hist. lib. xxxix. p. 238 a. u 
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mmvmng »te aupicity and artifices ot fils nvaL the credulous simpimqp 
with wiuok fie tnisted him at this juncture seemed to merit no other retuifc 
than what it actually met with. Francis, however, remonstrated and «u- 
itemed, as if this had been the first instance in which the emperor had 
deBeivcahim. Seeling, as is usual, the insult whioh was offered to his u»# 
cierstandmg stiR more sensibly than the injury done to his interest., he die* 
covered such resentment as made it obvious that he would lay hold on ttm 
feast opportunity of being revenged, and that a war, no less rancorous than 
that which had so lately raged, would soon break out anew in Europe. 

But singular as the transaction which has been related may appear, this 
yetar is rendered still more memorable by the establishment of the order of 
Jesuits; a body whose influence on ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs hath 
teen so considerable, that an account of the genius of its laws and govern^ 
Hunt justly merits a place in history. When men take a view of the rapid 
progress of this society towards wealth and power; when they contemplate 
the admirable prudence with which it has been governed ; when they attend 
to the persevering and systematic spirit with which its schemes have bee®, 
carried on; they are apt to ascribe such a singular institution 1o the superior 
wisdom of its founder, and to suppose that he had formed and digested his. 
plan with profound policy. But the Jesuits, as well as the other monastic 
orders, are indebted for tile existence of their order, not to the wisdom, of their 
founder, but to his enthusiasm, lgnatio Loyola, whom 1 have already men- 
tioned on occasion of the wound which lie received in defending rampe- 
hma/ 7 was a fanatic distinguished by extravagances in senl intent aud conduct, 
no less incompatible with the maxims of sober reason, than repugnant to th© 
spirit of true religion. The wild adventures, and visionary schemes, in which 
his enthusiasm engaged him, equal anything recorded in the legends of th© 
Homan saints ; but arc unworthy of notice in history. 

Prompted by this fanatical spirit, or incited by the love of power and dis- 
tinction, from which such pretenders to superior sanctity are not exempt; 
Loyola was ambitious of becoming the founder of a religious order. The plan 
which he formed of its constitution and laws, was suggested, as he gave out, 
and m Ms followers still teach, by the immediate inspiration of heaven. 6 * But 
notwithstanding this high pretension, his dev am met at first with violent oppo- 
sition. The pope, to whom Loyola had applied lor the sanctioned* his authority 
to confirm the institution, referred hi:, petition to a committee of cardinals. 
They represented the establishment, to be unnecessary as well as dangerous* 
and Paul refused to grant his approbation of it. At last, Loyola removed 
all Ms scruples by an offer which it was impossible for any pope to resist. 

i vows of poverty, of chastity, and of 


all Ms scruples by an offer which it was impossible for any pope to resist, 
lie proposed that, ^besides the three vows of poverty, of chastity, and of 
monastic obedience, which are common to ail the orders of regulars, the mem- 
bers of his society should take a fourth vow of obedience to the pope, binding' 
themselves to go whithersoever he should command for the service of religion, 
ate without requiring anything from the holy see for their support. At a 
time when the papal authority had received such a shock by the revolt of so 
nations from the Komish Church ; at a time when every part of 
the popish system was attacked with so much violence and success, the 

57 See book Si, p. 1151. 

m Comte rendu des Constitutions dm Jdsuites au Partem ent de Provence, par M. de 
Monclar, p. 28$. 
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, M whom it might set in opposition to air its enemies, was im trisect of that 
highest consequence. . Paul instantly perceiving this, confirmed theinsritu- 
turn of the jesuits by his bull, granted the most ample privileges to' the 
members of the society; and appointed Loyola to be the first general pf the 
order. The event hath fully jnstiiied Panics discernment, in erpeethm such; 
beneficial consequences to the see of Rome from this institution. 1% lean 
than half a century, the society obtained establishments in every country that 
adhered to the Roman Catholic church ; its power and wealth increased^, 
amazingly ; the number of its members became great ; their character atf* 
weH M accomplishments were still greater ; and the jesuits were celebrated’ 
by the friendh, mid (beaded by the enemies of the Romish faith, as tne moat, 
able and enterprising order in the church. 

The constitution and laws of the society were perfected by Laynez and 
Aquaviva, the two generals who succeeded Loyola,— men far superior to 
their master in abilities, and in the science of government. They framed that 
system of profound and artful policy which distinguishes the order. The 
large infusion of fanaticism; mingled with its regulations, should be imputed 
to Loyola its founder. Many circumstances concurred in giving a peculiarity 
of character to the order of jesuits, and in forming the members of it not f 
only to take a greater part in the affairs of the world than any other body of 
monks, but to acquire superior influence in the conduct of them. 

The primary object of almost all the monastic oilers is to separate men from 
the world, andjrom any concern in its affairs. 'In the solitude and silence 
of the cloister, the monk is called to work out his own salvation by extra- 
ordinary acts of mortification and piety. He is dead to the world, and ought 
not to mingle in its transactions. He can be of no benefit to mankind 
but by his example and by his prayers. On the contrary, the jesuits are taught 
to consider themselves as formed for action. They are chosen soldiers, bdund 
to exert themselves continually in the service of God, and of the pope, hia 
vicar on earth. Whatever tends to instruct the ignorant ; whatever can bo 
of use to rectajm or to oppose the enemies of the holy see, is their proper 
object. That they may have full leisure for this active service, they are totally 
exempted from those functions, the performance of which is the chief 
business of other monks. They appear in no processions; they practise 5 
no rigorous austerities ; they do not consume one half of their time in the 
repetition of tedious offices/’ 8 Bui they are required to attend to all ibe 
transactions of the world, on account of the influence which these may have 
upon religion ; they arc directed to study the dispositions of persons in high 
rank, ana to cultivate their friendship j <i0 and by the very constitution, as well 
as genius of the order, a spirit of action and intrigue is infused into all its 
members. 

* As the object of the society of jesuits differed from that of the other me* 
nastic orders, the diversity was no less iu the form of its government. The, 
other orders are to be considered as voluntary associations, in which what 
ever affects the whole body, is regulated by tlie common suffrage of afl its 
members. The executive power is vested in the persons placed at the head 
of each convent, or of the whole society; the legislative authority resides in 
the community. Affairs of moment-, relating to particular convents,, are de- 
termined in conventual chapters ; such as respect the whole Older are con- 
sidered in general congregations. But Loyola, full of the ideas of* implicit 
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. derived from his military 'profession, appoi&ted that 

„ygt>vemmeat irf Ms order should be purely monarchical A gencral c&osea 
ffifcBfe by deputies from the several provinces, possessed power that was 
supreme and independent, extending to every person, and to every ease; Be, 
byhis sole authority; nominated provincials, rectors, and every other officer 
employed in the government of the society, and could remove them at plea- 
store. In him was vested the sovereign administration of the revenues atoi 
funds of the order. Every member belonging to it was at his disposal ; and 
by his uncontrollable mandate, he could impose on them any task, or employ 
them in what service soever he pleased To his commands they were required 
not only to yield outward obedience, but to resign up to him the inclinations 
of their own wills, and the sentiments of their own understandings. They 
were to listen to his injunctions, as if they had been uttered by Christ himself. 
Under his direction, they were to be mere passive instruments, like clay in 
the Muds of the potter or like dead carcasses, incapable of resistance.** Such 
U singular fom of policy could not fail to impress its character on all the 
members of the order, and to give a peculiar force to all its operations. 
There is not in the annals of mankind any example of such a perfect des- 
potism, exercised not over monks shut up in the cells of a convent, but over 
men dispersed among all the nations of the earth. 

As the constitutions of the order vest in the general such absolute dominion 
over all its members, they carefully provide for his being perfectly informed 
with respect to the character and abilities of his subjects. Every novice who 
offers himself as a candidate for entering into the order, is obliged to manifest 
Ms conscience to the superior, or to a person appointed by him ; and, in doing 
this, is required to confess not onlj his sins and defects, but to discover the 
inclinations, the passions, and the bent of his soul. This manifestation must 
be renewed every six months. 0 - The society, not satisfied with penetrating 
in this manner into the innermost recesses of the heart, directs each member 
to observe the words "Sand actions of the novices; they are constituted spies 
upon their conduct ; and are bound to disclose everything of importance con- 
cerning them to the superior. In order that this scrutiny into their cha- 
racter may be as complete as possible, a long noviciate must expire, during 
which they pass through the several gradations of rnuks in the society, 
.and they must have attained the full age of thirty-three years before they 
can be admitted to take the final vows, by which they become prtfemd 
members .® 1 By these various methods, the superiors, under whose immediate 
inspection the novices are placed, acquire a thorough knowledge of their 
dispositions and talents. In order that the geneial, who is the soul that ani- 
mates and mores the whole society, may have under his eye everything 
necessary to inform or direct him, the provincials and heads of the several 
houses are obliged to transmit to him regular and frequent reports concerning 
the members under their inspection. In these they descend into minute 
details with respect to the character of each person, his abilities natural or 
acquired, Ids temper, his experience in affairs, and the particular department 
for which he is best fitted : 04 These reports, when digested and arranged, 
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m entered, into registers kept on propose, that the general may, at oaa 
«aaprehenatve -view, survey the state of the society m every comer of the 
eartn ; observe the qualifications and talents of its members j and thus choose, 
with perfect information, the instruments which, his absolute jpower oaa era- 


y many service for which he thinks meet to destine them .* 1 
M it was the professed intention of the order of Jesuits to labour with un- 
wearied real in promoting the salvation of men, this engaged them, Of 
course, in many active functions. From their first institution, they considered 
the education of youth as their peculiar province; they aimed at being 
spiritual guides and confessors; they preached frequently in order to in- 
struct the people;* they set out as missionaries to convert Unbelieving nations. 
The novelty of the institution, as well as the singularity of its objects, pro- 
cured the order many admirers and patrons. The governors of the society had 
the address to avail themselves of every circumstance in its favour, and In 
a short time the number as well as influence of its members increased 
wonderfully. Before the expiration of the sixteenth century, the Jesuits 
had obtained the chief direction of the education of youth iu every catholic 
country in Europe. They had become the confessors of almost all its mo- 
narclis,— a function of no small importance in any reign, but, under a weak 
prince, superior even to that of minister. They were the spiritual guides 
of almost every person eminent for rank or power. They possessed the highest 
degree of confidence and interest with the papal court, as the most zealous 
ana able champions for its authority. The advantages which an active and 
enterprising body of men might derive from aH'these circumstances are ob- 
vious. They formed the minds of men in their youth. They retained an 
ascendant over them in their advanced years. They possessed, at different 
periods, the direction of the most considcrabto courts in Europe. They 
mingled in all affairs. They took part in every intrigue and revolution. The 
general, by means of the extensive intelligence winch he received, could re- 
gulate the operations of the order wit h the most perfect discernment, and, by 
means of his absolute power, could carry them, on with the utmost vigour 
and effect . 68 

Together with the power of the order, its wealth continued to increase. 
Various expedients were devised for eluding the obligation of the vow of 
poverty. The order acquired ample possessions in every catholic country; and 


letters, or sucli as are sent by the monitors or spies whom the general and provincials 
entertain in each house. Compte par M. de Monel p. 431. Hist, des Je suites, Amst 
1761, tom. iv. p. 56. The provincials and heads of houses not only report concerning 
the members of the society, but are bound to give the general an account of the civu 
affairs in the country wherein they are settled, as far as their knowledge of these may 
be of benefit to religion. This condition may extend to every particular, so that the 
general is furnished with full information concerning the transactions of every prince and 
state in the world. Compte par M. de Monel, p.443. Hist, dee J estates, ibid. p. 58. 
When the affuirs with respect to which tbo provincials or rectors write are of importance, 
they are directed to use ciphers; and cacn of them has a particular cipher froth the 
general. Comptepar M. de Chahtais , p. 54. 

** Compte rendu par M. de Monel, pp. 215, 439. Compte rendu par M. de Cbalotafr, 

pp. 52, 222. ^ ’ f 

«« When Loyola, in the year 1540, petitioned the pope to authorize the institution of 
the order, he had only ten disciples. But in the year 160H, sixty-eight years after its first 
institution, the number of jesuits had increased to ten thousand five hundred and eighty- 
one. In the year 1710, the order possessed twenty- four professed houses; fifty-nine 
houses of probation ; three hundred and forty residences ; fix hundred and twelve colleges ; 
two hundred missions; one hundred and fifty seminaries and boarding-sehodUi; and con- 
sisted of 19,998 jesuits, HbU des J estates, tom. i. p„ 20, 
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byto^numberusv^ afttogaiflcence of its wfftobTiitdiito, to^he^witktbif 
vatoof its property, moveable or real, it vied with the most opulent of to mo- 
nato fraternities. Besides the sources of wealth common to ail to repnBr 
de®gy, to jesuits possessed one which was peculiar to themselves. ¥ntor 
pretext of promoting to success of their missions; and' of facilitating to 
support of thair missionaries, they obtained a special license from to court 
of Borne to trade with the notions which they laboured to convert. In oe®* 
sequence of this, toy engaged in an extensive and lucrative comraerec,botfc 
into East and West Indies. They opened warehouses in different parts 1 m 
Europe, in which they vended their commodities. Not satisfied with trade 
alone; they imitated the example of other commercial societies, and' aimed all 
obtaining settlements. They acquired possession, accordingly^ of a large an# 
fertile province in tbe southern continent of America, and reigned as stive* 
reigns over some hundred thousand subjects. 67 

wnjwppilv, lor mankind, the vast influence which the order of jesuits ac- 
quired by ail these different means, has been often exerted with the most per- 
nicious effect. Such was the tendency of that discipline observed by the 
society in forming its members, and such the fundamental maxims in its con- 
stitution, that every jesuit was taught to regard the interest of the order as 
the oapital object, to which every consideration was to be sacrifled. This 
spirit of attachment to their order, the most ardent, perhaps, that ever influ- 
enced any body of men, 08 is the characteristic principle of the jesuits, and serves 
as a key to the genius of their policy, as well as to the peculiarities in their 
sentiments and conduct. 

As it was for the honour and advantage of the society, that its members 
should possess an ascendant over persons in high rank or of great power, to 
desire of acquiring and preserving such a direction of their conduct, with 
greater facility, lias led the jesuits to propagate a system of relaxed and, pliant 
morality, which accommodates itself to the passions of men, which justifies 
their vices, which tolerates their imperfections, which authorizes almost every 
action that the most audacious or crafty politician would wish to perpetrate. 

As the prosperity of the order was intmiatelj connected with the preserva- 
tion of to papal authority, the jesuits, influenced by the same principle of 
attachment to the interests of their society, have been the most zealous 
patrons of those, doctrines which tend to exalt ecclesiastical power on the 
ruins of /civil government. They have attributed 10 the court of Home a 
jurisdiction as extensive and absolute as was elamied by the most presump- 
tuous pontiffs in the dark ages. They have contended for the entire inde- 
pendence of ecclesiastics on the civil magistrate. They have published such 
tenets concerning the duty of opposing princes who were enemies of the 
catholic iaith, as countenanced the most atrocious crimes, and tended to dis- 
solve aiithe ties whioli connect subjects with their rulers. 

As to order derived both reputation and authority from the zeal with 
which it sfcood forth in defence of the Komish church against the attacks of 
.to reformers, its members, proud of this distinction, have considered it as 
tour peculiar function to combat the opinions, and to check the progress, of 
to protestante. They have made use of every art, and have employed every 
weapon against them. They have set themselves in opposition to every gentle 
or ^derating measure in their favour. They have incessantly stirred up 
ajftoktom ail the rage of ecclesiastical and civil persecution. 

Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ventured to teach to same 
pstotofr doetaanea, and have held opinions equally inconsistent with to 

/ ; w Hist, dss J&uites, iv. pp. 168—196, Ac. 

m CmpU rendu par M tie Mend, n 285. 
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vie**, hw&oitkQt ddivered such opimmxs with greater reaerve, orhave pfl*;' 
wgated tte with iesfraacoeea. Whoever reeofieots the events whtah taw* 
Ettfi^ened m J£m*ope daring* two centuries, will findthat the Jesuits may justly 
be ocm&idered as responsible for most of the pernicious elects arising from 
thafc corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from those extravagant tenets concern- 
ing oeelesi^tical power, and from teat intolerant spirit, which, have been ttar 
disgrace of the church of Borne throughout that period, and which have' 
brenakfc so many calamities upon civil society;®* 

But amidst many bad consequents flowing from the institution of tins; 
order, mankind, it must be acknowledged, have derived from it some consider- 
able advantages* As the jesuits made the education of youth one of their 
capital objects, "and as their first attempts to establish colleges for the re- 
ception of students were violently opposed by the universities in different 
countries, it became necessary for them, as the most effeotual method of aC- 

C ’ ing the public favour, to surpass their rivals in science and industry; 

prompted them to cultivate the study -of ancient literature with extra- 
ordinary ardour. This put them upon various methods for facilitating the 
instruction of youth ; and by the improvements which they made in it, they 
have contributed so much towards the progress of polite learning, that on this 
aoeouat they have merited well of society. Nor has the order of jesuits been 
successful only in teaching the elements of literature ; it has produced like- 
wise eminent masters in many branches of science, and can alone boast of a 
greater number of ingenious authors, than all thb other religious fraternities 
taken together. 10 

But it is in the New World that the jesuits have exhibited the most won* 
derful display of their abilities, and have contributed most effectually to the 
benefit of the human species. The conquerors of that unfortunate Quarter of 
the globe acted at first as if they had nothing in view but to plunder, to en- 
slave, and to exterminate its inhabitants. The jesuits alone made humanity 
the object of their settling there. About the beginning of the last century 
they obtained admission into the fertile province of Paraguay, which stretcher 
across the southern continent of America^ from the east side of the immense 
ridge of the Andes, to the confines of the Spanish and Portuguese settle- 
ments on the banks of the river de la Plata. They found the inhabitants in a: 
state little different from that which takes place among men when they 
begin to unite together; strangers to the arts* subsisting precariously by 
hunting or fishing; and hardly acquainted with the first principles of subor- 


®* Encyclopedic, art. Jesuitea, tom. vim 513. 

70 M. d’Alembert bas observed, that though the jesuits have made extraca’dinaiy pro- , 
gress in erudition of every species ; though they cau reckon up many of their brethren 
who have been eminent mathematicians, antiquaries, and critics ; though they havoevea 
formed some orators of reputation ; yet the order has never produced one man; whose” 
mind was m much eniiglrtened with sound knowledge, as to merit the name of* a philo- 
sopher. But it seems to be the unavoidable effect of monastic education to contract and 1 
fetter tin? human mind* The partial attachment of' a monk to the interests of hisordar, 
which is often incompatible with that of other citizens ; the habit of implicit obedience to 
the will of' a superior, together with the frequent return of the wearisome and frivolous 
duties of the dewier, debase lus faculties, and extinguish that generosity of sentiment 
and spirit which qualifies men for thinking or feeling justly with respect to what is proper 
in life, and conduct. Father Paul of Venice is, perhaps, the only person educate in A 
cloister that ever was altogether superior to its prejudices, or who viewed the transactions 
of men, and reasoned concerning the interests of society, with the enlarged sentiments of 
a philosopher, with the discernment of a man conversant in affairs, and with the liberality 
of a gentleman. 
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dnrafcfaa and government. The Jesuits set themselves to instruct and to 
civilize these savages. They taught them to cultivate the ground, to gear 
tee animals, and to build houses. They brought them to live together in 
villages. They trained them to arts and manufactures. They made them 
taste the sweets of society, and accustomed them to the blessings of security 
and order. These people became the subjects of their benefactors* who have 

S ed them with a tender attention, resembling that with which a father 
his children. Respected and beloved almost to adoration, a few Jesuits 
presided over some hundred thousand Indians. They maintained a perfect 
equality among all the members of the community. Each of them was obliged 
to labour, not for himself alone, but for the public. The produce of their fields, 
together with the fruits of their industry of every species, was deposited in 
common storehouses, from which each individual received everything neces- 
sary for the supply of his wants ; by this institution, almost all the passions 
Which disturb the peace of society, and render the members of it unhappy, 
were extinguished. A few magistrates, chosen from ampng their countrymen, 
bv the Indians themselves, watched over the public tranquillity, and secured 
obedience to the laws. The sanguinary punishments frequent under other 
governments were unknown. An admonition from a jesuit ; a slight mark 
of infamy ; or, on some singular occasion, a few lashes with a whip, were 
sufficient to maintain good order among these innocent and happy people . 1 " 1 

But even in this meritorious effort of the jesuits for the good of mankind, 
the genius and spirit of their order have mingled and are discernible. They 
plainly aimed at establishing in Paraguay an independent empire, subject to 
the society alone, and which, by the superior excellence of its constitution 
and police, could scarcely have failed to extend its dominions over all the 
southern continent of America. With this view, in order to prevent the 
Spaniards or Portuguese iu the adjacent settlements from acquiring any 
dangerous influence over the people within the limits of the province subject 
to the society, the jesuits endeavoured to inspire the Indians with hatred and 
contempt of these nations. They cut off all intercourse between their sub- 
jects and the Spanish or Portuguese settlements. They prohibited any private 
trader of either nation from entering their territories. When they were 
obliged to admit any person in a public character from the neighbouring 
governments, they did not permit him to have any conversation with their 
subjects ; and no Indian was allowed even to enter the house where these 
strangers resided, unless in the presence of a jesuit, In order to render any 
communication between them as difficult as possible, they industriously 
avoided giving the Indians any knowledge of the Spanish, or of any other 
European language; but encouraged the different tribes, which they had 
Civilized, to acquire a certain dialect of the Indian tongue, and laboured to 
make that the universal language throughout their dominions. As all these 
precautions, without military force, would have been insufficient to have ren- 
dered their empire secure and permanent, they instructed their subjects in 
the European arts of wav. They formed them into bodies of cavalry and in- 
fantry, Completely armed, and regularly disciplined. They provided a great 
train of artillery, as well as magazines stored with all the implements of war. 
Thus they established an army so numerous and well appointed, as to be for- 
midable m a country where a few sickly and ill-discipiuied battalions com- 
posed all the military force kept on foot by the Spaniards or Portuguese. 7 ® 

** Hut. da Paraguay par le Pfere.de Charlevoix, tom. ii. p. 42, &c. Voyago au Pdrou 
par Don <5. Juan et i>. Ant. dc Ulloa, tom. i. p. 640, &c. Par. 4to. 1752, 

72 Voyage de Juan et de Ulloa, tom. i. p. 549. Kecueil de toutes les Pifeoes qui out 
para sor les Affaires das Jesuites on Portugal, tom. i. p. 7, &c. 
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The jesuita gained no considerable degree of powwdjmng the reign of 
Charles V; ? who, with his usual sagacity, discerned the dangerous tendency 
of the institution, and checked its progress. 74 But as the order was founded 
in the period of which I write the history, and as the age to which 1 address 
this work hath seen its fall the view which i have exhibited of the laws and „ 
genius of this formidable body, will not, 1 hope, be unacceptable to my 
readers; especially as one circumstance has enabled me to enter into this 
detail with particular advantage. Europe had observed, for two centuries, 
the ambition and power of the order. But while it felt many fatal effects of 
these, it could not fully discern the causes to which they were to be imputed. 
It was unacquainted with many of the singular regulations in the political 
constitution or government of the Jesuits, which formed the enterprising spirit 
of intrigue that distinguished its members, and elevated the body itself to 
such a height of power. It was a fundamental maxim with the Jesuits, from 
their first institution, not to publish the rules of their order. These they 
kept concealed as an impenetrable mystery. They never communicated 
them to strangers, ribr even to the greater part of their own members. 
They refused to produce them when required by courts of Justice ; r4 and, by a 
strange solecism in policy, the civil power in different countries authorised or 
connived at the establishment of an order of men, whose constitution and 
laws were concealed with a solicitude which alone was a good reason for 
excluding them. During the prosecutions lately carried on against them in 
Portugal and France, the Jesuits have been so inconsiderate as to produce 
the mysterious volumes of their institute. Bv t tlie aid of these authentic 
records, the principles of their government may be delineated, and the sources 
of their power investigated with a degree of cerl-auity and precision, which, 
previous to that event, it was impossible to attain. 75 But as 1 have ooiuted 
out the dangerous tendency of the constitution and spirit of the order with 
the freedom becoming an historian, the candour and impartiality no less re* 
quisite in that character call on me to add one observation,— that no class of 
regular clergy in the ltonush church has been more eminent for decency, and 
even purity of manners, than the major part of the order of Jesuits/' 6 The 
maxims of an intriguing, ambitious, interested policy might influence those 
who governed the society, and might even corrupt the heart, and pervert the 
conduct of some individuals, while the greater number, engaged in literary 
pursuits, or employed m the functions of religion, was left to the guidance 
of those common principles winch restrain men from vice, and excite them 
td what is becoming and laudable. The causes which occasioned the ruin of 
this mighty body, as well as the circumstances and effects with which it has 
been attended in the different countries of Europe, though objects extremely 
worthy the attention of every intelligent observer of human affairs, do not 
fall within the period of this history. 

No sooner had Charles re-established order in the Low Countries, than he 
was obliged to turn Ids attention to the affairs in Germany. The protesUnfcs 


Compte rendu par M. dc Monel, p. 312. 

* Hist, dee J&uites, torn. iii. p. 230, &c. Compte rendu par M. de Chalot. p. $8. 
r 9 The greater part of my information, concerning the government and laws of the 
ttaer of Jesuits, I have drived from the reports of M. de Chulotais and M. de Monclar. 
t rest not my narrative, however, upon the authority even of these respectable magistrates 
flnd elegant writers, but upon innumerable passages which they have extracted from the 
constitutions of the order, deposited in their hands. Hospinian, a protestant divine of 
Zurich, in his MUtcria Jesuitma, printed a.d. 1619, published a small part of the con- 
stitutions of the Jesuits, of which by some accident he had got a copy; Pp. IS— 44* 

, ? Surla Beetroot, des J Suites, par M. d’Alembert, p. ho. 
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^mefort. The papc t^eidered suoh aja^tteg^pt io mamine 11^0. Ihfi posits 
% 4 ispute, i o 1 r to decide -concerning them, as derogatory to hw WPff 

•' A n supreme judge in controversy ; and being convinced that mum a eon- 
Jerence would either be ineffectual by determining nothing, or f^moaiigen- 
- ous by determining too much, he employed every art to .prevent it. tEheem- 
3 .®eror,' however, finding it more for his interest to soothe the than 

“io gratify Paul, paid little regard to his remonstrances. In a diet held ot 
Jlagueuau, matters were ripened for the conference. In another diet uasem- 
, hied at Worms, the conference was begun, Melancthon on the one side an« 
Sokius on tlie other, sustaining the principal part in the dispute; hut after 
they had made some progress, though without concluding anything, it was 
suspended by the emperors command, that it might be renewed with greater 
solemnity in his own presence in a diet summoned to meet him at inatiabon. 
This assembly was opened with great pomp, and with a general expectation 
that its proceedings would be vigorous ana decisive. By the consent of noch 
parties, the emperor was intrusted with the power of nominating the person® 
who should manage the conference, which it was agreed should be conducted 
not in the form of a public disputation, but as a friendly scrutiny ox examina- 
tion into the articles which had given rise to the present controversies. He 
. appointed Jfickius, Chopper, and Pllug, cm the part ol -the catholics ; Mtftac- 
thorn Bucer, and Pistorius, on that of the protestants; all meiiof distiir 
guished reputation among, their own adherents, and, except Eckius. *au 
mmmt for moderation, a 4 ? well as desirous of peace. As they were about 
to begin their consultations, the emperor put into their hands a book, com- 
posed, as he said, by a learned divine m the Low Countries, with such extra- 
ordinary perspicuity and temper, as, in his opinion, might go far to unite and 
eompreliend the two contending parties. Cropper, a canon of Cologmj. whom 
he had named among the managers of the conference, a man of address as 
well as of erudition, was afterwards suspected to be the author of this short 
treatise. It contained positions with regard to twenty-two of tlie chief arti- 
cles in theology, which included most of the questions then agitated in the 
controversy between the Lutherans and the church of Homo. By ranging bis 
sentiments in a natural order, and expressing them with great simplicity ; by 
employing often the very words of Scripture, or of the primitive lathers ; by 
softening the rigour of some opinions, and explaining away what was absurd 
in others ; by concessions, sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the other.; 
and especially by banishing as much possible scholastic phrases, those 
words and terms of art in controversy, which serve as badges of distinction to 
different sects, and for which theologians often contend more fiercely than 
for opinions themselves; he at iast framed his work in such a manner, ns 
promised fairer than anything that had hitherto been attempted, to compose 
and de terminate religious dissensions . 77 

But the attention of the age was turned, with such acute observation, to- 
wards theological controversies, that it was not easy to impose on it by any 
gloss, how artful or specious soever. The length and eagerness, of the dispute 
bad separated the contending parties so completely, and liad set their minds 
nt aueh variance, that they were not to be reconciled by partial concessions, 
jlli the zealous catholics, particularly the ecclesiastics who bad a seat in the , 
jj je |» joined in condemning Grouper’s treatise as too favourable to the Xiu- 
thy-ibg opinion the poison of which heresy it conveyed as they pretended. 
wd i b greatfiff danger, because it was in some degree disgawadL The ©gM 
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were jot v^dttunrit as an hnpiorus compound dferw -and truth, cftiMy pm. 
Mred impose tm tee weak, the timid, ind tee untlnaking Hut 

the divines, to whom the examinationoi -it was committed, cita^upbn teat 
business with greeter deliberation end temper. As it was more my m itedf, 
m w^ a^ mcH'ecmisisteiit with the dignity of the ckurciyto make concessions, 
^d ls^ lteations with regard to speculative opinions, the discussion whereof 
is confined ichiefly to :schooLs, aiid which present nothing to the people that 
«ifcher strikes their imagination or affects their senses, they came to an ae- 
Commodation about these without much labour, and even defined the great 
-article concerning justification to their mutual satisfaction. But, when they 
proceeded to points of jurisdiction, where the interest and authority of the 
Bomaa see were concerned, or to the rites and forms of external worship, 
where every change that could be made must be public, and draw 'the ob- 
servation of the people, there the catholics were altogether untractuble ; me 
could the church, either with safety or with honour, abolish its ancient insti- 
tutions. All the articles relative to the power of the pope, the authority of 
councils, the administration of the sacraments, the worship Of saints, and 
many other particulars, did not, in their nature, admit of any temperament ; 
i»o that, after labouring long to bring about an accommodation with respect 
to these, the emperor found all his endeavours ineffectual. Being impatient, 
however, to dose the diet, he at last prevailed on the majority of the members 
to approve of the following recess : " That the articles concerning which the 
armies had agreed in the conference, should be held as points decided, and 
^■observed inviolably by all ; that the other articles about which they had 
differed, should be referred to the determination of a general council, or, if 
that could not be obtained, to a national synod of Germany; and if it should 
prove impracticable, likewise, to assemble a synod, that a general diet of the 
empire should be called within eighteen months, m order to give some thud 
judgment- upon the controversy ; that the ‘emperor should use all his interest 
and authority' with the pope, to procure the meeting either of a general 
council or synod ; tliat, in the meantime, no innovations should be attempted, 
no endeavours should be employed to gam proselytes ; and neither the reve- 
nues of the church, nor the rights of monasteries, should be invaded .” 78 

Ail the proceedings of this diet, as well as the recess in which they termi- 
nated, gave great offence to the pope. The power which the Germans had 
assumed of appointing their own divines to examine and determine matters of 
controversy, he considered as a very dangerous invasion of his rights; the 
renewing of their ancient proposal concerning a national synod, which had 
been so often rejected by him and his predecessors, appeared extremely ua- 
autiful ; but the bare mention of allowing a diet, composed chiefly of laymen, 

P ® 88 Judgment with respect to artickvS of faith, was deemed no less cnininai 
and profane/than the worst of those heresies which they seemed zealous to^ 
suppress. On the oilier hand, the protestants were no less dissatisfied ‘With™ 
ii recess A il cons iderably abridged the liberty which they enjoy ed. at that 
As they murmured loudly against it, Charles, unwilling to leave any 
seeds of cusoontent in the empire, granted them a private declaration in the 
most ample terms, exempting them from whatever they thought oppressive or 
m the recess, and ascertaining to them the mil possession of all the 
which they bad ever enjoyed. 1 ® 

mt racatmaaty as these concessions may appear, the situation xrf the cm* 
pftKNns amurs at this juncture made it necessary ter form to grant teem. & 

n fifw’S’ Falkv, lib. iv, c. Ifo p. IBS. F. Paul,p. 86. Seckend. lib. iii. p. 256. 

Swid. p. 283. Seckend. 866. Dumont, Corps Diplvm. iv. p. ii, p. 210. 
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foresaw a rupture with France to be not only unavoidable but near at bund, 
afiod, ducat not give any such cause of disgust or fear to the prcitesta&t&, 
as 'n%ht force them, inself-defence, to court the protection of wte f rmk 
king, from whom, at present, they were much alienated. The rapid pro- 
gross of the Turks in Hungary was a more powerful and urgent motive tO 
that moderation which Charles discovered A great revolution had hap- 
pened in that kingdom ; John Zapoi Scsepus having chosen, as has been re- 
lated, rather to possess a tributary kingdom, than to renounce the royal dig- 
nity to which he had been accustomed, had, by the assistance of his mighty 
protector Solyman, wrested from Ferdinand a great part of the country, ana 
left him only the precarious possession of the rest. But being a prince of 
pacific qualities, the frequent attempts of Ferdinand, or of his partisan* 
among the Hungarians, to recover what they had lost, greatly disquieted him; 
and the necessity, on these occasions, of calling in the Turks, whom he con- 
sidered and felt to be his mast ers, rather than auxiliaries, was hardly less 
mortifying. In order, therefore, to avoid these distresses, as well as to secure 
quiet and leisure for cultivating the arts and enjoying amusements in which 
he delighted, he secretly came to an agreement, with his competitor on this 
condition : that Ferdinand should acknowledge him as king ofllungary, and 
leave him, during life, the unmolested possession of that part of the kingdom 
now in his power; but that,, upon his -demise, the sole right of the whole 
should devolve upon Ferdinand . 80 As John had never been married, and was 
thetx far advanced in life, the terms of the contract seemed very favourable 
to Ferdinand. But, soon a f ter, some of the Hungarian nobles, solicitous to 
prevent a foreigner from ascending their throne, prevailed on John to put an 
end to a long celibacy, by marrying Isabella, the daughter of Sigismund, 
king of Poland. John had the satisfaction before his death, which happened 
within less than a year after his marriage, to see a son born to inherit his 
kingdom. To him. without regarding his treaty witli Ferdinand, which he 
considered, no doubt, as void upon an event not foreseen when it was con- 
cluded^ he bequeathed his crown; appointing the queen and George Mar- 
tinuzzi, bishop of Waradin, guardians of his son, and regents of the kingdom. 
The greater part of the Hungarians immediately acknowledged the young 
prince as king, to whom, in memory of the founder of their monarchy, they 
gave the name of Stephen ." 1 

Ferdinand, though extremely disconcerted by this unexpected event, re- 
solved not to abandon the kingdom which lie flattered himself with having 
acquired by his compact with John, lie sent ambassadors to tile queen to 
chum possession, ana to offer the province of Transylvania as a settlement for 
her son, preparing, at the same time, to asseii his nght by force of arms. Bat 
John had committed the care of his son to persons who had too much spirit 
to .give up the crown tamely, and who possessed abilities sufficient to defend 
, it. The queen, to all the address peculiar to her own sex, added a masculine 
| courage, ambition, and magnanimity. Martinuzzi, who had raised himself 
from the lowest rank in life to his present dignity, was one of those extra- 
ordinary men, who, by the extent as well as variety of their talents, are fitted 
-to act a superior part in bustling and factious times. In discharging the 
functions of his ecclesiastical office, he put on the semblance of an humble 
and austere sanctity. In civil transactions, he discovered industry, dex- 
terity, and boldness. During war he laid aside the cassock, and appeared 
cm horseback with his scimitar and buckler, as active, as ostentatious, and as 
gallant as any of his countrymen. Amidst all these different and contradictory 

m Istuanhaffii Hist Hung. lib. xii. p. 185. 
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fcamS which be mid assume, an insatiable desire of dondoiob and authority 
wasoonspicuous. From such persons It was obvious what answer Ferdinand 
bad to meet. He soon perceived that hemust depend on ems aim for re- 
covering Hungary. Having levied for this purpose a considerable body of 
Germans, whom m partisans among the Hungarians joined with their vassals, 
be ordered them to march into that part of the kingdom which adhered to 
Stephen, Martinuzzi, unable, $o make head against such a powerful army in 
the field, satisfied himself with' holding out the towns, all of which, especially 
Bnda, the place of greatest consequence, he provided with everything neces- 
sary for defence ; and, in the meantime, he sent ambassadors to Dolymiin, 
beseeching him to extend towards the son the same imperial protection which 
had so long maintained the father on his throne. The sultan, though Ferdi- 
nand used his utmost endeavours to thwart this negotiation, and even offered 
to accept of the Hungarian crown on the same ignominious condition of 
paying tribute to the Ottoman Porte, by which John had held it, saw such 
prospects of advantage from espousing the interests of the young king, that he 
instantly promised him his protection ; and commanding one army to ad- 
vance forthwith towards Hungary, he hunsclf followed with another. Mean- 
while, the Germans, hoping to terminate the war by the reduction of a city in 
which the king and his mother w ere shut up, had formed the siege of Buda. 
Martinuzzi, having drawn thither the strength of the Hungarian nobility, de- 
fended the town with such courage and skill, as allowed the Turkish forces 
time to Come up to its relief. They instantly attacked the Germans, weakened 
by fatigue, diseases, and desertion, and defeated 4 hem with great slaughter.®* 

Solyman soon after joined liis victorious troops, and being weary of so many 
expensive expeditions undertaken in defence of dominions which were not 
his own, or being unable to resist this alluring opportunity of ?eizing a 
kingdom, while possessed by an infant under tiie guardianship of a woman 
and a priest, he allowed interesfed considerations to triumph with too much 
facility over the principles of honour and the sentiments of humanity. What 
he planned ungenerously lie obtained by fraud. Having prevailed on the 
queen to send her son, whom he pretended to be desirous of seeing, into his 
camp, and having, at the same time, invited the chief of the nobility to an 
entertainment there, while they, suspecting no treachery, gave themselves up 
to the mirth and jollity of the feast, a select band of troops, by the sultans 
orders, seized one of the gates of Buaa. Being thus master of the capital, of 
the king’s person, and of the leading men among the nobles, he gave orders to 
conduct the queen, together with her son, to Transylvania, which province 
he allotted to them, and appointing a basha to preside in Buda with a large 
body of soldiers, annexed Hungary to the Ottoman empire. The tears and 
complaints of the unhappy queen had no influence to change his purpose, 
nor could Martinuzzi either resist his absolute and uncontrollable command, 
or prevail on him to rccal it. Ba 

Before the account of this violent usurpation reached Ferdinand, he was so 
unlucky as to have despatched other ambassadors to Solyman, with a fresh 
representation of his right to the crown of Hungary, as well as a renewal 
of his former overture to hold the kingdom of the Ottoman Porte, and to pay 
for it an annual tribute. This ill-timed proposal was rejected with scorn. 
The sultan, elated with success, and thinking that he might prescribe what 
terms he pleased to a prince who voluntarily proffered conditions so unbe- 
coming his own dignity, declared that he would not suspend the operations 
of war, unless Ferdinand instantly evacuated all the towns winch he still 

M Istuanliaffii Hist. Hoopj. lib. xiv. p. 150. 
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tal&m to tiie imposition of a< tribute upon. Austria^ 

tanner- to mmuissd-i^esums which Ms presumptuous inv-mw^.BM* 

this of H mgBsry. As the 

had ^either happened before the dissolution of the diet of Karisfeen; tamai 
t ds»aded at that time, Charles saw the danger of imtarins’ and iaflaanigjgi«^ 
minds of the Gasmans. while a formidable enemy was ready to break into thar 
empire ; and perceived that he could not expect any vigorous assistance aiihnrf 


towards the recovery of Hungary or the defence of the Austrian froidrten uw* 
less he courted and satisfied the protestants. By the concessions whichnoro: 
been, mentioned, he gained this point, and such liberal supplies* both of men 
and money, were voted for carrying on the war against the Turks, as left 
Mm under little anxiety about the security of Germany during tae nexfc 
campaign . 85 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the diet, the emperor set out for Italy* 
As he passed through Lucca, he had a short intercourse with the pope; hut 
nothing could be concluded coneeming the proper method of composing, 
the religious disputes in Germany, between two princes whose views ana 
interests with regard to that matter were at this juncture so opposite. The 
pope’s endeavours to remove the causes of discord between Charles and 
Francis, and to extinguish those mutual animosities which threatened to break 
out suddenly into)open hostility, were not more successful. 

The emperor’s thoughts were bent so entirely, at that time, on the great 
enterprise which he had concerted against Algiers, lhat he listened with little 
attention to the pope’s schemes or overtures, and hastened to join his army 
and fleet .* 6 

Algiers still continued in that state of dependence on the Turkish empire to 
which Barbarossa had subjected it. Ever since he, as captain baslia, com- 
manded the Ottoman fleet, Algiers had becu governed by Hascen-Aga* a 
renegado eunuch, who, by passing through every station in the oorsaar’s 
service, had acquired such experience in war, that he was well fitted for a 
station which required a man of tried and daring courage. Hnscen, in order 
to show how well he deserved that dignity, carried on his piratical deuwv 
clarions against the Christian states with amazing activity, and outdid!, if. 


mm 


Mediterranean was greatly interrupted by his cruisers, and such frequent 
slams given to the coast of Spain, that there was a necessity of erecting 
watch-towers at proper distances^ and of keeping guards constantly on foot* 
in order to descry the approach of Ms soeadrons, and to protect the inha- 
bitants from their descents . 87 Of this the emperor had received repeated 
and clamorous complaints from his subjects, who represented it as an enter- 
prise corresponding to his power, -and becoming his humanity, to reduce 
Algiers, which, since the conquest of Tunis, was the common receptacle 
of all the freebooters ; and to exterminate that lawless race, the implacable 


allured by the hope, of adding to the glory which he had acquired by his last 


Countries, had issued orders, both in Spain and Italy, to prepare a fleet and 
for this purpose. !No change in circumstances, since that time; could 
divert lorn from this resolution, or prevail on him to turn , his anqs towards 
Hungary; though the success of the Turks in that, country seemed more* 
imwb atelw torequire his presence there ; though many of ins most faithful 


84 Istmoii&ffii Hist Hung. lib. xiv. p, 138. 85 Sieid. p. 288. 
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tot and petmlfimoam -thmghsueh as bore 

ptstiemuB conduct m %kg &om ^i enemy akios^ at^» tW' he might g© 
mqnestof a remoieand mom ignobfefce. m 

S how splendid soever that measure might appear, ms m wufatii 
t exceeded hispower, and was not consistent witkhk interest To 
troops out , of Spain or Italy, to march them into a country so distant as Hfom 
gm. t p provide the vast apparatus necessary for transporjaag thither the 
artillery, ammunition* and Engage of a regular army, and to push the; war 
in that quarter, where there was little prospect of bringing it to ah mm 
during several campaigns, were undertakings so expensive ana unwieWy asdid 
not' correspond with the low condition of the emperor’s treasury. While hi* 
principal force was thus employed, his dominions in Italy and the LowCoimtriea 
must have kin open to the French king, who would not have allowed such' a 
favourable opportunity of attacking them to go unimproved. Wheieasih© 
African expedition, the preparations for which were already finished, and al- 
most the whole expense of it defrayed, would depend upon a single effort; 
and, besides the security and satisfaction which the success of it must give 
his subjects, would detain him during so short a space, that Francis ’could 
hardly take advantage of his absence, to invade his dominions in Europe* 

On all these accounts, Charles adhered to his first plan, and with such do* , 
temined obstinacy, that ho paid no regard to the pope, who advised, or to 
Andrew Boria, who conjured him not to expose his whole armament to almost 
unavoidable destruction, by venturing to approach the dangerous coast of 
Algiers at .such an advanced season of t he year, and when the autumnal winds 
were so violent. Having embarked on board Dona’s galleys at Porto- Venera 
in the Genoese territories, lie soon found that this experienced sailor had not 
judged wrong concerning the element with which he was so well acquainted; , 
for such a storm arose, that it w as with the utmost difficulty and danger 
he reached Sardinia, the place of general rendezvous. But as Ins courage was 1 ; 
undaunted, and his temper often inflexible, neither the remonstrances of the), 
pope and Bona, nor the danger to which he had already been exposed by dis- 
regarding their advice, had any other effect than to confirm him in his fatal 
resolution. The force, indeed, which he had collected, was such as might 
have inspired a prince less adventurous, and less confident in his own schemes** 
with the most sanguine hopes of success. It consisted of twenty thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, mostly 
veterans, together with three thoustuid volunteers* the flower of the Spanish 
and Italian nobility, fond of paying court to the emperor by attending him- 
in his favourite expedition, and eager to share in the glory which they be* 
liernl lie was going to reap : to these were added a thousand soldiers sent 
from Malta by the order of St. John, led by a hundred of its most gallant 
knights. 

The voyage from Majorca to the African coast was not less tedious, o® 
full of hazard, than that which he had just finished. When he approached 
the land, the roll of the sea, and the vehemence of the winds, would not admit 
the troops to disembark. But at last the emperor, seizing a favourableoffc 
poitiuiily, landed them without opposition, not far from Algiers, and immio* 
diatdy advanced towards the town. To oppose this mighty army, Huscen 
had only eight hundred Turks and five thousand Moors, partly natives of 
Africa, and partly refugees from Granada. He returned, however, a fierce 
and haughty answer -when summoned to surrender. * But with such uhandftd 
of soldiers, neither his desperate courage, nor consummate skill in war, could, , 
have long resisted forties superior to those which had defeated Barbnrossa air 
the head of sixty thousand men, and which had reduced Tunis, in spite of all 
liis endeavours to save it 
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But how for soever the emperor might think himself beyond the reach of 
any danger front theenemy, he was suddenly exposed to a more dreadful 
caminity, and one against Which human prudence and human efforts availed 

— it- JI J j 1 ■ r.*. J.* j tuu.- i- i.J 


anything but to disperse some light-armed Arabs, who molested his troops 
on their march, the clouds began to gather, and the heavens to appear with a 
fierce and threatening aspect. Towards evening, rain began iq tall, accom- 
panied with a violent wind ; and the rage of the tempest increasing during the 
night, the soldiers, who had brought nothing ashore but their arms, remained 
exposed to all its fury, without tents, or shelter, or cover of any kind. The 
ground was soon so wet that they could not lie down on it ; their camp, being 
In a low situation, was overflowed with water, and they sunk at every step 
to the ankles in mud ; while the wind blew with such impetuosity, that, to 
prevent their falling, they were obliged to thrust their spears into the ground, 
and to support themselves by taking hold of them. Hascen was too vigilant 
an officer to allow an enemy in such distress to remain unmolested. About 
the dawn of morning, he sallied out with soldiers, who, having been screened 
from the storm under their own roofs, were fresh anu vigorous. A body of 
Italians, who were stationed nearest the city, dispirited and benumbed 
With cold, fled at the approach of the Turks. The troops at the post behind 
thorn discovered greater courage ; but, as the raiu had extinguished their 
matches, and wet their powder, their muskets were useless, and having 
scarcely strength enough to handle t heir other arms, they were soon thrown 
into confusion. Almost the whole army, with the emperor himself in person, 
whs obliged to advance, before the enemy could be repulsed, who, after 
spreading such general- consternation, and killing a considerable number of 
men, retired at last in good order. 

But all feeling or remembrance of this loss and danger was quickly ob- 
literated by a more dreadful as well as affecting spectacle. It was now broad 
day ; the hurricane had abated nothing of its violence, and the sea appeared 
agitated with all the rage of which that destructive element is capable; all 
the ships, on which alone the whole army knew that their safety and 
subsistence depended, were seen driven from their anchors, some dashing 
against each other, some beat to pieces on the rocks, many forced ashore, 
and not a few sinking in the waves. In less than an hour fifteen ships of war, 
Cnd a hundred and forty transports, with eight thousand men, perished; and 
such of the unhappy crew£ as escaped the fury of the sea, were murdered 
without mercy by the Arabs, as soon as t hey reached laud. The emperor 
stood in silent anguish and astonishment, beholding this fatal event, which 
aft once blasted all his hopes of success, ana buried iu the depths the vast 
stores which he had provided, as well for annoying the enemy, as for sub- 
sisting his own troops. He had it not in his power to afford them any other 
assistance or relief than by sending some troops to drive away the Arabs, and 
thus delivering a few who were so fortunate as to get ashore from the cruel 
fate which their companions had met with. At last the wind began to ft*, 
and to give some hopes that as many ships might escape as wonld be suf- 
ficient to save the army from perishing by famine, and transport them back 
to Europe. But these were only hopes ; the approach of evening covered 
tneaea with darkness ; and it being impossible for the officers aboard the 
hhijps Which had outlived the storm, to send any intelligence to their com- 
panion s-who were ashore, they remained during the night m all the anguish of 
map&m mi uncertainty, Next day, a boat despatched by Doria made 
to mcli land, with information that having weathered out the storm, to 
which, during fifty years* knowledge of the sea, he had never seen any equal 
in fierceness and horror, he had found it necessary to bear away with Ms shat- 
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w»s stili^owering and tempestuous, to march^S 0 ail speed to that placed . 
V&ere the troops could re*embark with greater esse; 

Whatever comfort this intelligence afforded Charles, from being assured ■ 
that part of his fleet had escaped, was balanced by the new cares and per- 
plexity in which it involved him with regard to his army* Metafu? was 
at least three days’ march from his present camp ; all the provisions which 
he had brought ashore at his first landing were now consumed; his soldiers, 
worn out with fatigue, were hardly able for such a march, even in afnendly 
country; and being dispirited by a succession of hardships, which victory 
Itself would scarcely have rendered tolerable, they were in no condition to 
undergo hew toils. But the situation of the army was such as allowed not 
one moment for deliberation, nor left it in the least doubtful what to choose. 
They were ordered instantly to march, the wounded, the sick, and the feeble 
being placed in the centre ; such as seemed most vigorous were stationed in 
the front and rear. * Then the sad effects of what they had suffered began 
to appear more manifestly than ever, and new calamities were added to all 
those which they had already endured. Some could hardly bear the weight of 
their arms ; others, spent with the toil of forcing their way through deep and 
almost impassable roads, sank down and died ; many perished by famine, as 
the whole army subsisted chiefly on roots and berries, or the flesh of horses, 
killed by the emperor’s order, and distributed among the several battalions; 
many were drowned in brooks, which were swollen so much by the excessive 
rains, that in passing them they waded up to the chin ; not a few were killed 
by the enemy, who, during the great est part of their retreat, alarmed, harassed, 
and annoyed them night and day. At last they arrived at Metafu7 • and the 
weather being now so calm as to restore their communication with the fleet, 
they were supplied with plenty of provision, and cheered with the prospector 
safety. - 

During this dreadful series of calamities, the emperor discovered great 
qualities, many of which a long-continued flow of prosperity had scarcely 
afforded him an opportunity of displaying. He appeared conspicuous for 
firmness and constancy of spirit, for magnanimity, fortit ude, humanity, and 
compassion. He endured as great hardships as the meanest soldier: he 
exposed liis own person wherever danger threatened ; he encouraged the 
desponding, visited the sick and wounded, and animated all by his words and 
example. When the army embarked, he was among the last who left the 
shore, although a bod)’ of Arabs hovered at no great distance, ready to fall on 
the rear. By these virtues Charles aloued, in some degree, for his obstinacy 
and presumption in undertaking an expedition so fatal to lus subjects. 

The calamities which attended this unfortunate enterprise did not end hero; 
for no sooner were the forces got ou board, tliau a new storm arising, though 
less furious than the former, scattered the fleet, and obliged them, separator 
to make towards such ports in Spain or Italy as they could first reach ; ihv 
spreading the account ot their disasters, with all the circumstances of agprt* 
vation and horror, which their imagination, still under the influence of fra:, 
suggested. The emperor himself, after escaping great dangers, and being 
forced into the port of Bugia in Africa, where lie was obliged by contrary 
winds to remain several weeks, arrived at last in Spain, in a condition very 
different from that in which he had returned from his former expedition 
against the infidels.** 

* Carol V. Expeditio ad Argyriam, per Nicolanm Iftllagnonem EonUein Bh odium, ^ 
aj>. Scardium, v. h. p, 806. Jovil Hist lib. xl. p. 268, &c. Veray Zuiuga Vida da 
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0541.] The calami! ics which the emperor suffered in his imfortunats enter- 
prise against Algiers were great ; and the account of these, which aupnerttod 
in proportion as it spread at a greater distance from the scene of his disasters, 
encouraged Francis to begin hostilities, on which he had been for some time 
waived. But be did not Hunk it prudent to produce, as the motives of this 
resolution, either his ancient pretensions to the duchy of Milan, or the em- 
peror's dismgenuity in violating Ins repeated promises with regard to the 
restitution of that country. The former might have been a good reason 
against concluding the truce of Nice, but was none for breaking it; tha 
latter could not be urged without exposing his own credulity as much as the 
«emperor*b want of integrity. A violent and unwarrantable action of one of 
the imperial generals tarnished him with a reason to justify his taking arms, 
which was of greater weight than eil her of these, and such as would have 
mused him, if he ‘hail been as desirous of peace as he was eager for war. 
Francis, by signing the treaty of truce at Nice, without consulting Solyman, 9 
og&ve (as he foresaw) great offence to that haughty monarch, who considered 
an alliance with him as au honour of which a Christian prince hhd oauso to 
Jbe proud. The friendly inteiview of the* French king with the emperor in 
Provence, followed by such extraordinary appearances of union and confidence 
which distinguished the reception of Charles when he passed through the do- 
minions of Francis to the Low Countries, induced the sultan to suspect that 
the two rivals had at Iasi forgotten their ancient enmity, iu order that they 
might form such a general confederacy against the Ottoman power, as had 
been bug wished for m Christendom, and often attempted in vain. Charles, 
with his usual art, endeavoured to confirm and strengthen these suspicions, 
by instructing his emissaries at Constantinople, as well as in those courts with 
which Solyman held any intelligence, to represent the concord between him 
«aad /Francis to be so entire, that their sentiments, views, and pursuits, would 
be the same for the future/ It was not without difficulty that Francis effaced 
Ahese impressions; but the address of Bincon, the French ambassador at the 
together with the manifest advantage of cairying on hostilities against 
the house 6f Austria in concert with Francp, prevailed at length on the sultan 
aotonty to banish. his suspicions, but to enter into a closer conjunction with 

■ Mdm. do Ribief, tom. i p. 502. 
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9mt»^ hm®m, Biia^wjtunafid into France, mtrrdfirto^oia^^ 
kw ma^er a $ eheme of the aaltante for gaining ifce 3 lafiraeiHae of the f®. ,-. 
cnetiane -in 4p»r »ope3»iionB a^aast the ©fflnxBaan *Bemy. 
lately conducted a peace with that republic, to which the medtomuol 
/Smife^ ; a®d;thc good offices of Rincon had greatly ccrntribiited, Ihoaffhtit 
not impossible to allure the senate by such adv5uitages } as ; together wmthe 
.example of the f rench monarch, might overbalance an# ecrirolea ariahig 
either from decency or caution, that could operate on the other side. J^mssxs, 
warmly approving of tills measure, despatched Rincon back to Constimtmcph, 
and, directing him to go by Venice, along with Fregoso, & Genoeseexle, 
whom he appointed his ambassador to that republic, empowered them to 
negotiate the matter with the senate, to whom Salyman had sent an envoy 
for the same purpose. 2 The Marquis del Guasto, governor of the Miknese^ an 
©fiber of great abilities, but capable of attempting and executing the most 
atrocious /designs, sot intelligence of the motions and destinations of thee© 
ambassadors. As knew how much his master wished to discover thein- 
tentions of the french king, and of what consequence it was to reiurdthe 
execution of his measures, lie; employed some soldiers belonging to the gar- 
rison of Pavia to lie in wail, for Rincon and Pregoso as they sailed down the 
Po, who murdered them aud most of their attendants, and seized their papers. 
Upon receiving an account of this barbarous outrage, committed, during the 
>#ubaiatenoc of a truce, against persons held sacred by the most uncivilized 
nations, -Francis’s grief for the unhappy fate of two servants whom he loved 
.and trusted, ids uneasiness at the interruption of his schemes by then* death, 
.and every other passion, were swallowed up and lost in the indignation which 
this insult on the honour of his crown excited. He exclaimed loudly against 
Gu^to, who, having drawn upon himself all the infamy of assassination with- 
out making any discovery of importance, as 1 lie ambassadors had left timir 
instructions and other papers of consequence behind them, now baldly denned 
his being accessory in anywise to the crime, lie sent an ambassador to the 
emperor, to demand suitable reparation fur an indignity, which no prince, 
how inconsiderable or pusillanimous soever, could tamely endure -, and when 
Charles, impatient at that time to set out on his African expedition, endea- 
voured to put him oil’ with an evasive answer, he appealed to ail the courts in 
Europe, setting forth the heinousucss of the injury, the spirit of moderation 
with whicu he had applied for redress, and the iniquity of the emperor in 
disregarding this just request. 

ISotwithstundiug the coulidencc with which Guasto asserted his own iram- 
eencc, the accusations of the French gained greater credit than all his nro- 
dfifttations ; and ticilay, the French commander in Piedmont, procured At 
length, by his industry and address, such a nunute detail of the transaction, 
with the testimony ol so many of the parties concerned, m amounted almost 
to a legal proof of the marquis’s guilt. In consequence of this opinion of tfee 
pubUc, oouhrmed by such strong evidence, 'Francis’s complaints were univer- 
sally allowed to.be well founded; and the steps which he took towards re- 
newing hostilities were ascribed not merely to ambition or resentmcjhti bttt to 
dhe unavoidable necessity of vindicating the honour of his crown. 3 

However just Francis might esteem his own cause, he did not tniat so 
ninch 10 that, as to neglect the proper precautions for gaining other allies be- 
sides the suitam by whose aid he might counterbalance the eraperoFs superior 
power. But m negotiations to this effect were attended with very little suc- 
cess. Henry V 111., eagerly bent at that time upon schemes agamst Bootkad, 

2 Histdi Venez. di Paruta, iv, p. 125. ^ \ 
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which dm knew would at once dissolve his union 'with Stance, was inclinable 
«dher to take part with the emperor, than to contribute ih any degree towards 
famtring the operations against him. The pope adhered inviolably to*his 
aaoient system of neutrality. The Venetians, notwithstanding Solyman's 
sc&eitations, imitated the pope’s example. The Germans, satisfied with the 
v wigious liberty which they enjoyed, found it more their interest to gratify 
than to irritate the emperor ; so that the kings of Denmark and Sweden, who 
On this occasion were first drawn in to interest themselves in the quanels of 
tie more potent monarehs of the south, and the duke of Clever who had a 
depute with the emperor about the possession of Gueldres, were the only 
confederates whom Francis secured. But the dominions of the two former 
lay at sucha distance, and the power of the latter was so inconsiderable, that 
he gained little by their alliance. 

But Francis, by vigorous efforts of liis own activity, supplied every defect. 
Being afflicted at this time with a distemper, which was the effect of his ir- 
regular pleasures, and w hich prevented his pursuing tk/em with the same li- 


' The same cause which occasioned this extraordinary attention to Ids affairs, 
rendered him morose and dissatisfied with the ministers whom be had hitherto 
employed. This accidental peevishness being sharpened by reflecting on the 
false steps into which he had lately been betrayed, as well as the insults to 
wnich he had been exposed, some of those in whom lie had usually placed the 
greatest confidence felt the effects of this change in his temper, and were 
deprived of their offices. At last he disgraced Montmorency himself, who had 
long directed affairs, as well civil as military, with all the authority of a mi- 
nister no less beloved than trusted by liis master ; and Francis being fond of 
showing that the fall of such a powerful favourite did not affect the vigour or 
prudence of his administration, this was a new motive to redouble £xs dili- 
gence in preparing to open the war by some splendid and extraordinary effort. 

He accordingly brought into the field five armies. One to act in Luxem- 
bourg, under the duke of Orleans, accompanied by the duke of Lorrain as his 
instructor in the art of war. Another, commanded by the dauphin, marched 
towards the frontiers of Spain. A third, led by Van Kossem, the marshal 
of Gueldres, and composed chiefly of the troops of Cleyes, had Brabant allotted 
for the theatre of its operations. A fourth, of which the duke of Vendome 
was general, hovered on the borders of Flanders The last, consisting of the 
forces cantoned in Piedmont, was destined for the Admiral Annebaut. The 
dauphin and liis brother were appointed to command where the chief ex- 
ertions were intended, and the greatest honour to be reaped • the army of 
the former amounted to forty thousand, that of the latter to thirty thousand 
1 men, Nothing appears more surprising than that Francis did not pour with 
fibesd numerous and irresistible aunies into the Milanese, which had SO long 
teen the object of his wishes as well as enterprises; and that he should 
choose rather to turn almost his whole strength into another direction, and 
towards new conquests. But the remembrance of the disasters which he had 
met with in his former expeditions into Italy, together with the difficulty of 
supporting a war carried on at such a distance from his own dominions, had 
gradually abated his violent inclination to obtain footing in that country, and 
m&tfc hbn willing to try the fortune of liis arms in another quarter. - M the 
ssme time he expected to make such a powerful impression on the frontier of 
Dp&axs* wrhere there were few towns of any strength, and no army assembled 
toopposehim, as might enable him to recover possession of the country of 
Roussillon, lately dismembered from the French crown, before Charles could 
bring into the field any force able to obstruct his progress. The necessity of 
supporting dually, the duke of Cieves, and the hope of drawing a consider- 
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able body d soldiers out of Germany fc? Ms jneaL% defcefcsnSi^ 

with viffltwuf m the Low Countries. , . / , > ' 

ifihe dauphiji and duke of Orleans opened the campaign mmt ahont ^ 
same time ; the former laying siege to Perpignan. the capital of , 

and the latter entering Luxembourg. The dokeof Orleans pushed Ids opera- r 
tions with the greatest rapidity ana success, one town falling after another, 
^nntil no place in that large duchy remained in the emperor’s hands but 
TkionviHe. Nor could he have failed of overrunning the adjacent provinoes 
with the same ease, if he had not voluntarily stopped short in this oareerof 
victory. But a report prevailing that the emperor had determined tohaaaid 
a battle in order to save Perpignan, on a sudden the duke, prompted ter 
youthful ardour, or moved, perhaps, by jealousy of his brother, whom he both 
envied and hated, abandoned his own conquest, and hastened towards Rous- 
sillon, in order to divide with him the glory of the victory. . 

On his departure, some of his troops were disbanded, others deserted their 
colours, and the’ re^J., cantoned in the towns which he had taken, remained 
inactive. By this conduct, which leaves a dishonourable imputation either 
on his understanding or his heart, or on both, he not only renounced whatever 
he could have hoped from such a promising commencement of the campaign, 
but gave the enemy an opportunity of recovering, before the end of the 
summer, all the conquests which he had gained. On the Spanish frontier, . 
the emperor was not so inconsiderate as to venture on a battle, the loss of 
which might have endangered his kingdom. Perpignan, though poorly forti- 
tied, and briskly attacked, having been largelyvsupplied with ammunition and* 
provisions by the vigilance of Doria, 4 * was defended so long and so vigorously 
by the duke of Alva, the persevering obstinacy of whose temper fitted him 
admirably for such a service, that at last the French, after a siege of throe, 
months, wasted by diseases, repulsed in several assaults, and despairing of 
success, relinquished the undertaking, and retired into their own country^ 
Thus all Francis's mighty preparations, either from some defect in his own 
conduct, or from the superior power and prudence of his rival, produced no 
effects which bore any proportion to his expense and efforts, or such as grati- 
fied, in any degree, his own hopes, or answered the expectation of Europe. 
The only solid advantage of the campaign w T as the acquisition of a few towns 
in Piedmont, which JBellay gained rather by stratagem and address, than by 
force of arms. 8 

[ 1543J The emperor and Francis, though both considerably exhausted 
by such great but indecisive efforts, discovering: no abatement of their 
mutual animosity, employed all their attention, tried every expedient, and 
turned themselves towards every quarter, in order to acquire new allies, 
together with such a reinforcement of strength as would give them the 
superiority in the ensuing campaign. Charles, taking advantage of the 
terror ana resentment of the Spaniards, upon the sudden invasion of their? 
country, prevailed on the cortes of the several kingdoms to grant him sub- 
sidies with a more liberal hand than usual. At the same time he borrowed 
a large sum from John, king of Portugal, and, by way of security fbthis 
repayment, put him in possession of the Molucca isles in the East Indies, 
with the gainful commerce of precious spices, which that sequestered corner 
of the globe yields. Not satisfied with this, he negotiated a marriage be- 
tween Philip, his only son, now in his sixteenth year, and Mary, daughter of 
that monarch, with whom her father, the most opulent prince in Europe, gave 
ft large dower; and having likewise persuaded the cortes of Aragon ana 
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$&tantaa£o xm$wsb IMip as the heir of these mums, he obtained from 
thorn the donative usual oil such occasions. 7 These extraordinary supplies 
mmMid him to make such additions to las forces in Spain, that he <ty*uld 
Mach a great body into the Low Countries, and yet reserve as nuuay.as were 
fcnffteient for the defence of the kingdom. Having thus provided for the 
fi&mrxtv of Spain, and committed the government of it to his son, he sailed 
for My in his way to Germany. But how attentive soever to raise the 
jflpnds for carrying on the wav, or eager to grasp at any new expedient for that 
purpose, lie was not so inconsiderate as to accept oi an overture which Paul, 
knowing his necessities, arttully thinv out to him. That ambitious pontiff, 
JttO Joss sagacious to discern, than watchful to seize opportunities of aggran- 
dising las family, solicited him to giant Octavio, las giandoluld, whom the 
emperor had admitted to the hououi of being his son-in-law, the investiture 
of the duchy of Milan, in return tor winch he promised such a sum of money 
m would have gone far towaids supplying all las present exigencies But 
Charles, as well from unwillingness to alienate a. province of so much value, 
m from disgust at the pope, who had hitheito refused to join m the war 
against Prance, rejected the proposal lii> dissatisfaction with Paul at that 
juncture was so great, that he even ret used to approve Ins alienating Parma 
and Placentia lrom the patrimony of bt. lVtei, and settling them on his son 
and grandson as a fief to be held oi flu holy see As noothei expedient tor 
raising money among the Italian states icuiamcd, he eonbculed to withdraw 
the gainsons which lie had hitljuto kept in the citadels oi Florence and 
Leghorn, m consideration fo^wluch, he icccived a Luge present from Cosmo 
OC* Medici, who by this means sccuicil his own independence, and got pos- 
session of two foits, which were justly called the tetter oi r f uscany * 

But Charles, while he seemed to have turned Ins whole attention towards 
raising the sums necessary for defraying Die expenses of the year, had not 
been negligent of objects more distant, though, no less important, and had 
Concluded a league offensive and defensive with Henry VI IL, from which 
he derived, in the end, greater advantage Hum from ail his other prepara- 
tions . Several slight circumstances, which have already been mentioned, had 


been for, some time in close alliance; and new incidents of greater mu- 
moot had occurred to increase his disgust and animosity . Henry, desirous of 
establishing an uniformity in religion in both the British kingdoms, as well 
<lks fond of making proselytes to ids own opinions, had formed a scheme of 
persuading his nephew, the king of Scots, to renounce the pope’s supremacy, 
aid to adopt the same system of reformation, which lie ' id introduced in 
’England. This measure he pursued with Ids usual eagerness and impel u< it,. , 
making such advantageous offers to James, whom he cor differed as not over- 
scrnpulously attached to any religious tenets, tliat he iardiy doubted of 
success. His propositions wore accordingly received in such a manner, 
that he -flattered himself with having gained his point. But the Scottish 
.ecclesiastics, foreseeing how fatal the union of their .sovereign with England 
must prove both to their own power, and to the established system of re- 
' and the partisans of France, no less convinced that it would put an 

md to the influence of that- crown upon the public councils of Scotland, com- 
bined together, and, by their insinuations, defeated Henry's scheme at the 
uwpflry moment when he expected it to have taken effect. 9 Too haughty to 
brook such & disappointment, which he imputed as much .to the arts of the 
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Scotland, threatening to subdue the kingdom, since ho ^mdamifc .gsm the 
friendship of its king. At the same time,<ids reseatmesit against Wmssm 
quickened his negotiations with the emperor, -anallianee with whom hewas 
now ns forward to accept as- the other could he to offer it. Ihmm ;$as 
war with Scotland, and before the conclusion of his neffotmtiens with Charles, 
James V. died, leaving Ins crown to Mary, his only daughter, an infant ofa 
few days old. Upon this event, Henry altered at once his whole system with 
regard to 'Scotland ; and abandoning all thoughts of conquering it, aama&at 
what was more advantageous as well as more practicable, a union of 'that 
kingdom by a marriage between Edward his only son and the young -queen. 
But here, too, he apprehended a vigorous opposition from the French faction 
in Scotland, which began to bestir itself in order to thwart the measure, like 
necessity 01 crushing this parly among the Scots, and of preventing Francis 
from furnishing them any effectual aid, confirmed Henry’s resolution of break- 
ing with France, and* pushed him on to put u finishing 'hand to the treaty Of 
confederacy with the emperor. 

Jn this league were contained, first of all, articles for securing their future 
amity and mutual defence < then worn eimmer.fted the demands which they 
were respectively to make upon Francis : and the plan of their operations 
was fixed, if he should refuse 10 grant them satisfaction. They agreed 4o re- 
quire that Francis should not. only renounce Ins alliance with Solyman, which 
had been the source of infinite calamities to Cliristeudom, but also that he 
should make reparation for the damages which that unnatural union had otm- 
flioned * that lie should restore Burgundy to the emperor: that he should 
desist immediately from hostilities, and leave Charles at leisure to oppose 
the common enemy of lire Christian faith ; and that he should immedmtely 
pay the sums due to Henry, or put some towns in his hands as sccurity to 
that effect. If, within forty days, he did not comply with these demands, they 
then engaged to invade France, each with twenty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse, and not to lay down their arms until they had recovered 
Burgundy, together with the towns on the ISommo, for the emperor, and Nor- 
mandy mid Guiennc, or even the whole realm of France, for Henry.’ 0 Their 
hernias, accordingly, set out with these haughty requisitions ; and though they 
were not permitted to enter France, the two monarchy held themselves fully 
cm -tied to execute whatever was stipulated in their treaty. 

Francis, on his pari,, was not less diligent in. preparing for the approach- 
ing campaign. Ha\ mg early observed symptoms of Henry’s disgust and 'aliena- 
tion, and finding all his endeavours to soothe and reconcile him ineffectual, he 
knew ins temper too well not to expect that open hostilities would quickly - 
follow upon iln cessation of friendship. For tins reason, he redoubled his 
endeavours t<, Uain from Solyman such aid as might counterbalance the 
great accession of strength which the emperor would receive by his alli- 
ance with England. In order to supply the place of the two ambassadors 
who had been murdered by Gunsto, he sent as his envoy, first to Venme, and 
then to Constantinople, Paulin, who, though in no higher rank than & captain 
of loot, was deemed worthy of being raised to this important station, towhSph 
he was recommended by Bell/ty, who had trained him to the arts of negotia- 
tion, and made trial of Ids talents and address on several occasions. < Her 
did he belie the opinion conceived of his courage and abilities. Haste mug to 
Constantinople, without regarding the dangers to which he was exposed, he 
urged Ids master’s demands with such boldness, and availed himself of every 
circumstance with such dexterity, that he soon removed all the sultan’s dif- 
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Acuities. As some of the bashes, swayed either by their own opinion, or in* 
fioenfced by the emperor’s emissaries, who hid made their way even intofhii 
court, had declared in the divan against acting in concert withFrance, m 
fbtrnd means either to convince or silence them, 1 * At last he obtained orders 
for Barbarosea to sail with a powerful fleet, and to regulate all his operations 
by the directions of the French king. Fnmcis was not equally successful in 
Ins attempts to gain the princes of the empire. The extraordinary rigour 
With which he thought it necessary to punish such of his subjects as had em- 
braced the protestaut opinions, in order to give some notable evidence of bis 
own zeal for the catholic faith, and to wipe off the imputations to which he 
was liable from his confederacy with the lurks, placed an insuperable barrier 
between him and such of the Germans as interest or inclination would have 
prompted most readily to join him . 13 His chief advantage, however, over 
the emperor, he derived on this, its on other occasions, from the contiguity of 
his dominions, as well as from the extent of the royal authority in France, 
which exempted him from all the delays and disappointments unavoidable 
wherever popular assemblies provide lor the expenses of government hy 
occasional and frugal subsidies. Hence his domestic preparations were always 
carried on with vigour and rapidity, while those of the emperor, unless when 
quickened by some foreign supply, or some temporary expedient, were ex- 
tremely slow and dilatory. 

Long before any army was in readiness to oppose him. Francis took the 
field in the Low Countries, against which he turned the whole weight, of the 
war. He made himself master of Landrecy, which he determined to keep 
as the key to the whole province of Hainault, and ordered it to be fortified with 
great care. Turning from thence to the right, he entered the duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, and found it in the same defenceless state as in the former year. 
While he was thus employed, the emperor having drawn together an army, 
composed of all the different nations subject to his government, entered the 
territories of the duke of Cleves, on whom he had vowed to inflict exemplary 
vengeance. This prince, whose conduct and situation were similar to that of 
Robert dc la Mark in the first war between Charles and Francis, resembled 
him likewise in his fate. Unable, with his feeble army, to face the emperor, 
who advanced at the head of forty-four thousand men, he retired at his ap- 
proach ; and the imperialists being at liberty to no t as they pleased, imme- 
diately invested Durcn. That town, though gallantly defended, was taken by 
assault ; oil the inhabitants were put to the sword, and the place itself re- 
duced to ashes. This dreadful example of seventy struck the people of the 
Country with such general terror, that all the other towns, even such as were 
capable of resistance, sent their keys to the emperor ; and before a body of 
French, detached to his assistance, could come up, the duke himself was 
obliged to make his submission to Charles in the most abject maimer. Being 
admitted into the imperial presence, he kneeled, together with eight of his 
principal subjects, and implored mercy. The emperor allowed him to remain 
in that ignominious posture, and eyeing him witli a haughty and severe look, 
without deigning to answer a single word, remitted him to liis ministers. The 
conditions, however, which they prescribed were not so rigorous as he had 
reason to have expected after suen a reception. He was obliged to renounce 
Ids alliance with France and Denmark ; to resign all his pretensions to the 
duchy of Gueldres ; to enter into perpetual amity with the emperor and king 
of the Homans. In return for which, all his hereditary dominions were re- 
stored, except two towns, which the emperor kept as pledges of the duke’s 
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fidelity doling the continuance of the war feud he Sjw reinstated^ bis privi- 
leges as a wince of the empire. Not long after, Charles, as a proof ot the 
sincerity af lus reconcilement, gave him in marriage one of, the daughters of 
his b rother .Ferdinand . 1 * 

Having thus chastised the presumption of the duke of Cleves, detached 
one of Ins allies from Francis, and annexed to his own dominions in the JiGW 
Countries a considerable province which lay contiguous to them, Charles ad- 
vanced towards Hainault, and laid siege to Landrecy. There, as the first- 
fruits of his alliance with Henry, he was joined by six thousand English 
under Sir John Wallop. The garrison, consisting of veteran troop$ com-' 
manded by I)e la Lande and Desse. two officers of reputation, made a 
vigorous resistance. Francis approached with all lus forces to relieve that 
place; Charles covered the siege ; both were determined to hazard an engage*- . 
ment ; and all Europe expected to sec this contest, which had continued- SO 
long, decided at last by a battle between two great armies, led by tbeir re- 
spective monarelis in. person. But the ground which separated their two 
camps was such as put the disadvantage manifestly on Ids side wlio should 
venture to attack, and neither of them chose to run that risk. Amidst a 
variety of movements, in order to draw’ the enemy into the snare, or to avoid 
it themselves, Francis, with admirable conduct, and equal good fortune, threw 
first a supply of fresh troops, and then a convoy of provisions, into the town, 
so that the emperor, despairing of success, withdrew into winter-quarters , 14 
in order to preserve his army from being entirely ruined by the rigour of the 
season. * 

During this campaign, Solyman fulfilled his engagements to the French 
king with great punctuality. lie himself marched into Hungary with ,a nu- 
merous army ; and as the princes of the empire made no great effort to save 
a country which Charles, by employing his own force against Francis, seemed 
willing to sacrifice, there was no appearance of any body of troops to oppose 
his progress. He besieged, one alter another, Quinque Ecclesim, Alba, and 
Gran, tne three most considerable towns in the kingdom, of which Ferdinand 
had kept possession. The first was taken by storm ; the other two surren- 
dered ; ana the whole kingdom, a small corner excepted, was subjected to the 
Turkish yoke. 1 * About tne same time, Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of a 
hundred and ten galleys, and, coasting along the shore of Calabria, made a 
descent at Rheggio, which he plundered and burnt; and advancing from 
thence to the mouth of the Tiber, he stopped there to water. The citizens 
of Home, ignorant of his destination, and filled with terror, began to fly, with 
such general precipitation, that the city would have been totally deserted, if 
they had not resumed courage upon letters from Paulin, the French envoy, 
assuring them that no violence or injury would be offered by the Turks to 
any state in alliance with the king his master. ,(; From Qstiau Barbarossa 
sailed to Marseilles, and being joined by the French fleet with a body of land- 
forces on board, under the count d’Enguien, a gallant young prince of the 
bouse of Bourbon, they directed their course towards Nice, the sole retreat 
of the unfortunate duke of Savoy. There, to the astonishment and scandal 
of all Christendom, the lilies of France and crescent of Mahomet appeared in 
conjunction against a fortress on which the cross of Savoy was displayed. 
The town, however, was bravely defended against their combined force by 
Montfort, a Savoyard gent leman, who stood a general assault, and repulsed the 
enemy with great loss, before he retired into the castle. That fort, situated 
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ffpon intelligence of tins, the French and Turks ra^^W mege*}* Ifran~ 
ishad not even the consolation of success, to render the infainy whichhe 
dt«w on himself, by calling in such an auxiliary, more pardonable. 

Prom the small progress of either party during thra esmpaigtt, itWJKbb* 
vious to what a length the war might be drawn out between two orifice^, 
. whose power was so equally balanced, and who, by their own talkits or 
activity, could sb vary and multiply their resources. The trial whfoh thcif 
had now made of each other’s strength might have taught them theiffi^ 

S ’ence of persisting in a war, wherein there was greater appearance of 
distressing their own dominions than of conquering those of their ad- 
versary, and should have disposed both to wish for peace. If Charles and 
Francis had been influenced by considerations of interest or prudence alone, 
this, without doubt, must have been the manner in Wiioh they would have 
reasoned. But the personal animosity, which mingled itself in all their 
ouarrels, had grown to be so violent and implacable, that, for the pleasure of 
gratifying it, they disregarded everything else ; and were infinitely more eoli- 
citoua how to hurt each other, than how to secure what would be of ad- 
vantage to themselves. No sooner, then, did the season force them to suspend 5 
hostilities, than, without paying any attention to the pope’s repeated endea- 
vours or paternal exhortations to re-establish peace, they began to provide 
for the operations of the next *v car with new vigour, and an activity increasing 
with their hatred. Charles turned his chief attention towards gaining the 
princes of the empire, and endeavoured to rouse the formidable but unwieldy 
strength of the Germanic body against Francis. In order to understand the 
propriety of the steps which he took for that purpose, it is necessary to re* 
view the chief transactions in that country since the diet of Ratisbon, in the* 
year cue thousand five hundred and forty-one. 

Much about t he time that assembly broke up, Maurice succeeded his father 
Henry in the government of that part of Saxony which belonged to the Ah* 
bertine branch of the Saxon family. This young prince, then only in ids* 
twentieth year, had, even at that early period, began to discover the great 
talents which qualified him for acting such a distinguished part in the affairs 
of Germany. As soon as lie entered upon t he administration, ho struck out 
into such a new and singular path, as showed that he aimed from the be- 
ginning at something great and uncommon. Though zealously attached to the 
protestant opinions, both from education and principle, ho refused to accede 
to the league of Smalkaldc, being determined, as he said, to maintain the 
purity of religion, which was the original object of that confederacy, but not 
to entangle himself in the political interests or combinations to which it had 
given rise. At the same time, foreseeing a rupture between Charles and the 
confederated of Smalkalde, and perceiving which of them was most likely to 
prevail in the contest, instead of that jealousy and distrust which the other 
protestants expressed of all the emperor’s designs, he affected to place in liim 
unbounded confidence, and courted his favour with the utmost assiduity* 
When the other protestants, in the year fifteen hundred and forty-two. cither 
declined assisting Ferdinand in Hungary, or afforded lfim reluctant and feeble 
Maurice marched thither in person, and rendered himself conspicuous fey 
Ms seal and courage. From the same motive, he had led to the empemrcr 
assistance* during the last campaign, a body of his own troops ; and the 
gracefulness of Ins person* his dexterity in all military exorcises*, together 
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Tim r which p*wedS*tlie seoudl se fatal to the elector, had atteost occasioned 1 
an open rapture between them ; and soon after Maurice*s accession to the' 
government, they both took arms with equal rage, upon account of a disput® 
about the right of jurisdiction over a paltxr town situated on the Moloaar. 
They were prevented, however, from proceeding to action by the mediation of, 
the landgrave of Hesse, whose daughter Maurice had married; as well aa-hy* 
the powerful and authoritative admonitions of Luther. 1 ’ 

Amidst these transactions, the pope, though extremely irritated at the ead^ 
peror’s concessions to the protestants at the diet of Ratisbon, was so warmly 
solicited on all hands, by such as were most devoutly attached to the see or 
Borne, no less than by those whose fidelity or designs he suspected, tosum- 
mon a general council, that he found it impossible to avoid any longed calling’ 
that assembly. The impatience for its meeting, and the expectations ofgreafc 
ejects from its decisions, seemed to grow in proportion to the difficulty of 
obtaining it. He still adhered, however, to his original resolution of bedding 
it in some town of Italy, where, by the number of ecclesiastics, retainers to 
his court; and depending on his favour, who could repair to it without 
difficulty or expense, he might influence and e^eri direct all its proceedings* 
This proposition, though often rejected by the Germans, he instructed 
his nundo to the diet held at Spires, in the year one thousand five hundred and 
forty-two, to renew once more ; and if he found it gave no greate* .atisfac- ; 
tion than formerly, he empowered him, as a last concession, to propose, for 
the place of meeting, Trent, a city in the Tyrol, subject to the king of the Ho* 
mans, and situated on the confines between Germany and Italy. The catholic 

E rinces in the diet, after giving it as their opinion that the council might 
ave been held with greater advantage in llatisbon, Cologne, or some of the, 
great cities of the empire, were at length induced to approve of the place 
which the pope hath named. The protestants unanimously expressed their dis- 
satisfaction, and protested that they would pay no regard to a council held be- 
yond the precincts of the empire, called by the pope’s authority, and in which 
he assumed the right of presiding.™ 

The pope, without taking auy notice of their objections, published the 
bull of intimation, named three cardinals to preside as his legates, and ap- 
pointed them to repair to Trent before the first of November, the day he had 
fixed for opening the council. But if Paul had desired the meeting of a 
council as sincerely as he pretended, he would not have pitched on such m 
improper time for calling it. Instead of that general union and tranquillity, 
without which the deliberations of a council could neither be conducted with 
security, nor attended with authority, such a fierce war was just kindled be- 
tween the emperor and Francis, as rendered it impossible for the e.ecksias- 
to from many parts of Europe to resort thither in safety. The legates, ae- 
conmngly, remained several months in Trout* but as no person appeared 
there, except a few prelates from the ecclesiastical state, the pope, in order to 
avoid, the ridicule aadcontempt which this drew upon him from the enemies of 
the church, recalled them and prorogued the council . 21 
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for the authority of the papal sc®, that the 

Bern* a protestants took every occasion of pouring contempt upon $, rate 
emperor and king of the Romans found it necessary Tint only to connive 
at tteir conduct, but to Court their favour by repeated acts 
m tie same diet of Spires, in which they had protested in i 
WSSpeetful terms against assembling a council at Trent, Pei 

depended on their aid for the defence of Hungary, not only p,_ ... 

protestation to be inserted in the records of the diet but renewed in their 
favour all the' emperor’s concessions at Ratiabon, adding to them whatever 
they demanded for their farther security. Among other particulars, he 
granted a suspension of a decree of the imperial chamber against the city 
Of Goslar (one of those which had entered into the league of Smalkalde), on 
account of its having seized the ecclesiastical revenues within its domains, 
and enjoined Henry, duke of Brunswick, to desist from his attempts to Carry 
that decree into execution. But llenry, a furious bigot, and no less obstinate 
than rash in all his undertakings, continuing to disquiet the people of Goslar 
by his incursions, the elector of Saxony and landgrav£ of Hesse, that they 
might "not suffer any member of the Smalkaldic body to be oppressed, as- 
sembled their forces, declared war in form against Henry, and in the space 
of a few weeks, stripping him entirely of his dominions, drove him as a 
wretched exile to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. By this act of ven- 

e te no less severe than sudden, they filled all Germany with dread of 
power; and the confederates of Smalkalde appeared by this first effort 
pf their arms, to be as ready as they were able to protect those who had 
joined the association. 22 

Emboldened by so many concessions in their favour, as well as by the 
progress which their opinions daily made, the princes of the league of Smal 
kalde took a solemn protest against the imperial chamber, ana declined its 
jurisdiction for the future, because that court had not been visited or re/ 
formed according to the decree of Ratisbon, and continued to discover a 
most indecent partiality in all its proceedings. Not long after this, they 
ventured a step farther ; and protesting against the recess of a diet held at 
Nuremberg, which provided for the defence of Hungary, refused to furnish 
their contingent for that; purpose, unless the imperial chamber were reformed, 
and full security were panted them in every point with regard to religion.® 9 
[1544*J Such were the leugths to which the protestants had proceeded, and 
such their confidence in their own power, when the emperor returned from 
the Low Countries, to hold a diet, which lr had summoned to meet at Spires. 
The respect due to the emperor, as well as the importance of the affairs which 
were to be laid before it, rendered this assembly extremely full. All the 
electors, a great number of princes, ecclesiastical and secular, with the de- 
puties of most of the cities, were present. Charles soon perceived that this 
was not a time to offend the jealous spirit of the protestants, by asserting 
many high tone the authority and doctrines of the church or by abridging, 
in the smallest article, the liberty which they now enjoyed; but that, on the 
contrary, if he expected any support from them, or wished to preserve 
Germany from intestine disorders while he Was engaged in a foreign war. he 
must soothe them by new concessions, and a more ample extension of taeir 
religious privileges. He began, accordingly, with courting the elector of 
Saxony, and landgrave of Hesse, the heads of ihe protestantparty ; and, 
by giving up some things in their favour, and granting liberal promises with 
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regard to others, he secured himself from any danger of opposition on their 
part. Having gained this capital point, he then ventured to address t he 
diet with greater freedom. . lie began by representing his own real and un- 
wearied efforts with regard to two things most essential to Christendom, the 
procuring of a general council in order to compose the religions dissensions 
wl^ph had unhappily arisen in Germany, ana the providing some proper 
means for checking the formidable progress of the Turkish arms. But he 
observed, with deep regret, that his pious endeavours had been entirely de- 
feated by the unjustifiable ambition of the French king, who, having wantonly 
kindled the flame of war in Europe, which bad been so lately extinguished 
by the truce of Nice, rendered it impossible for the fathers of the church to 
assemble in council, or to deliberate with _ security; and obliged him to 
employ those forces in his own defence, which, with greater satisfaction to 
himself, as well as more honour to Christendom, he would have turned against 
Hie infidels: that Francis, not thinking it enough to have called him off 
from opposing the Mahometans, htid, with unexampled impiety, invited them 
into the heart of Christendom, and joining his arms to theirs, had openly 
attacked the duke of Savoy, a member of the empire : that Earbarossa’s fleet 
was now in one of the ports of France, waiting only the return of spring to 
carry terror and desolation to the coast of some Christian state: that in 
such a situation, it was lolly to think of distant expeditions against the Turk, 
or of marching to oppose bis armies in Hungary, while such a powerful ally 
received him in the centre of Europe, and gave him footing there. X^Va$ 
a dictate of prudence, he added, to oppose thr* nearest ana most imminent 
danger, first of all, and, by humbling the power of France, to deprive SoJwBa&n 
of the advantages which he derived from the unnatural confederacy formed be- 
tween him and a monarch who still arrogated the name of Most Christian ; 
that, in truth, a war against the French king and the sultan ought to be con- 
sidered as the same thing ; and that every advantage gained over the former 
was a severe and sensible blow to the latter. On all these accounts, he con- 
cluded with demanding their aid against Francis, not merely as an enemy of 
the Germanic body, or of him who w as its head, but as an avowed ally of 
the infidels, and a public enemy to the Christian name. 

In order to give greater weight to this violent invective of the emperor, 
the king of the Romans stood up, and related the rapid conquests of the 
sultan m Hungary, occasioned, as he said, by the fatal necessity imposed on 
his brother of employing lus arms against France. When he had finished, 
the ambassador of Savoy gave a detail of Earbarossa’s operations at Nice, ana 
of the ravages which he had committed on that coast . Ail these, added to the 
general indignation which Francis’s unprecedented union with the Turks 
excited in Europe, made such an impression on the diet as the emperor' 
wished, and disposed most of the members to grant him such effectual aid 
as he had demanded. The ambassadors whom Francis had sent to explain 
the motives of his conduct, were not permitted to enter the bounds of the 
empire ; and the apology which they published lor their master, vindicating 
his alliance with Sofyman by examples drawn from Scripture, and the practice 
o! Christian princes, was little regarded by men who were irritated already, 
or prejudiced against liim to such a degree as to be incapable of allowing 

c?* ? r< ?P^ r any arguments in his behalf. 

Such being the favourable disposition of the Germans, Charles perceived 
that nothing could now obstruct his gaining all that he aimed at, but the fears 
and jalousies of the protestants, which ho determined to quiet by granting 
everything that the utmost solicitude of these passions could desire for the 
security of their religion. With this view, he consented to a recess, whereto 
all the rigorous edicts hitherto issued against the protestants were suspended ; 
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ftehould be held (which the emperor undertook to to 
Stole), the free met public exercise of the protestant : 

I; the imperial chamber was enjoined to grro no, 

jBOtestaats t aid when the term for which the present judges in ~ 
were elected should expire* persons duly qualified were then to be 
m members, without any distinction on account of religion. In return fur 
these extraordinary acts of indulgence, the protestants concurred with the 
other members of the diet in declaring war against Francis, in the name of 
the empire ; in voting the emperor a body of twenty thousand foot and four 
thousand horse, to be maintained at the public expense for six months, to 
be employed against France - and at the same time the diet proposed a poll- 
tax to be levied throughout all Germany, on ever}' person without exception, 
for the support of the war against the Turks. _ « 

Charles, while he gave the greatest attention to the* minute and intricate 
detoil of particulars necessary towards coiutuei ing the deliberations of a nu- 
merous and divided assembly to such a successful period, negotiated a separate 
peace with the king of Denmark, who, though he had hitherto performed 
nothing considerable, in consequence of his alliance with Francis, had it in 
his power, however, to make a troublesome diversion in favour of that mo- 
narch. 24 At the same time, he did not neglect proper applications to the 
king of England, in <frder to rouse him to more vigorous effort# against their 
common enemy. Little, indeed, was wanting to accomplish this: for such 
events had happened iu Scotland as inflamed lienry to the most violent pitch 
of resentment against Francis. Having concluded with the parliament of 
Scotland a treaty of marriage between his son and their young queen, — by 
which he reckoned himself secure of effecting the union of the two kingdoms, 
which had long been desired, and often attempted without success by Ins pre- 
decessors, — Mary of Guise, the queen-mother. Cardinal Beatoim* and other 
partism ^o f France, found means not. only to break off the match, hut to 
alienate Scottish nation entirely fjom the friendship of England, and to 
afarengtil^PIls ancient attachment to Fihtoce^ Henry, however^ did not nboh- 
don an object of so much importance ; mid as tlielivunolmg of Francis, besides 
the pleasure of taking revenge upon an enemy wlio had disappointed a favourite 
measure, appeared the most effectual method of bringing the Scots to accept 
once more of the treaty which they had relinquished, fie was so eager to ac- 
complish this, that he was ready to second whatever the emperor could MQ* 
pqse to be attempted against the French Ling. The plan, accordingly, which 
they concerted, was such, if it had been punctually executed, as must have 
ruined France m the first place, and would have augmented so prodigiously 
the emperor's power and territories, as might in the end have proved fatal to 
the liberties of Europe. They agreed to invade France, each with m army 
of twenty-five thousand mpn, and, without losing time in besieging the fron- 
tier towns, to advance directly towards the interior provinces, and to join 
their forces near Paris. w 

^ Francis stood alone in opposition to all the enemies whom Charles was 
w -hering against him, Sol man had been the only ally who dm not desert 
but the assistance which he had received from him had rendered huh 
Rodions to ail Christendom, that he resolved rather to forego all the advan- 
of his^iendship, than to become, on that, account, ttol object of 1 

For this reason he dismissed Barbarossa as soon as w 

M Du Mont, Corps IHpkwn. t ir, p. ii. p. 274, 

'* Borbert, p. jfiSm. de Belby, p, 448. 


failing min the hands of the French, resolved to hazard a battle in order ha 
relieve it. He began his march from Milan for this purpose ; and, m be waft 
at no pains to conceal his intention, it was soon known m the French camp* 
Enguitm, a gallant and enterprising young man, wished passionately to try 
the fortune of the battle ; his troops desired it with no less ardour; bat the 
peremptory injunction of the king not to venture a general engagement, Aw- 
ing mnn a prudent attention to the present situation of affairs, as well as 
from the maembrane*; of former disasters, restrained him from venturing 
upon it. Unwilling, however, to abandon Carignan when it was just ready 
to yield, and eager to distinguish his command by some memorable action, b» 
despatched Monluc to court, in order to lav before the king the advantages 
of fighting the enemy, and tfrt* hopes which he had of victory. The king re- 
ferred the matter to his pnvv council ; all the ministers declared, one inter 
another, against fighting, and supported their sentiments by reasons ex- 
tremely plausible, While they were delivering thbir opinions, Monluc, who 
was permitted Jo be preseiti, discounvd such visible and extravagant symp- 
toms of impatience to speuk, as well as such dissatisfaction with what he 
heard, that Francis, diverted with his appearance, called on him to declare 
what he errnld offer in reply to sentiments which seemed to lie as just as they 
were general. Upon this, Monluc, a plain but spirited soldier, and of known 
courage, represented the good condition of the troops, their eagerness to 
meet the enemy in the held, their confidence in theiT officers, together with 
the everlasting infamy which the declining of a battle would bring on the 
French arms; and lie urged his arguments with such a lively impetuosity; 
and such a flow of military eloquence, as gamed over to his opinion, not only 
the king, naturally fund of daring actious. but seu-ral of the council. Francis, 
catching the same enthusiasm which had animated his troops, suddenly 
started up, and having lifted his hands to heaven and implored the divine 
protection, he then addressed himself to Monluc : “Go,” says he, “return to 
Piedmont, and fight in the name of God.” 8 * * 

No sooner was it known that the king had given Enguien leave to fight the 
imperialists, than, such vn> the martial ardour of the gallant and high-spirited 
gentlemen of that age, that the court was qiute deserted, every person de- 
sirous of reputation, or capable of service, hurrying to Piedmont, m order to 
share, as volunteers, in the danger and glory of the action. Encouraged k$ 
the arrival of so many brave officers, Enguien immediately prepared ?m: 
battle, nor did Guasrto decline 1 he combat. The number of cavalry was 
almost equal, but the imperial infantry exceeded the French by at least ten 
thousand men. They met near Cerbofes, in an open plain, which afforded to 
neither any advantage of ground, and both had full time to form their army 
in proper order. The shock was such as might hare been expected between 
veteran troops, violent and obstinate. The French cavalry, rushing toward 
to the charge with their usual vivacity, bore down everything that opposed 
them ; but, on the other hand, the steady and disciplined valour of the Spanish 
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_ w , j which they encotmtered to gire way, victory 

{ m suspense, ready to declare for whichever general oouMinake the 
t nee of that criricol moment. Guasto, engaged in that part of his army 
i was thrown into disorder, and afraid of falling into the hands of the 

jh, whose vengeance he dreaded on account of the murder of Bineon 

aid Fregoso, lost his presence of mind, and forgot to order a large body of re- 
serve to advance ; whereas Enguicn, with admirable conduct, and equal cou- 
rage, supported, at the head of bis gens d’annes, such of his battalions as 
began to yield ; and, at the same time, he ordered the Swiss in his service, 
who had been victorious wherever they fought, to fall upon the Spaniards* 
This motion proved decisive. AU that followed was confusion and slaughter. 
The Marquis del Guasto, wounded in the thigh, escaped only by the swiftness 
of his horse. The victory of the French was complete, ten ‘thousand of the 
imperialists being slain, and a considerable number, with all their tents* 
baggage, and artillery, taken. On the part of the conquerors, their joy was 
without alloy, a few only being killed, and among these no officer of dis- 
tinction. 27 / . 

This splendid action, beside the reputation with which it was attended, 

S vered France from an imminent danger, as it. mined the army with which 
usto had intended to invade the country between the Rhone and Sacsne, 
where there were neither fortified towns nor regular forces to oppose to 
progress. But it was not in Francis’s power to pursue the victory with 
such vigour as to reap all the advantages which it might have yielded ; for 
though tiie Milanese remained now almost defenceless; though the inha- 
bitants, who had long murmured under the rigour of the imperial government, 
were ready to throw off the yoke ; though Enguicn, flushed with success, 
urged the king to seize this lmppy opportunity of recovering a country* the 
acquisition of which had been long his favourite object; yet, as the emperor 
and king of England were preparing to break in upon the opposite frontier 
of France with numerous armies, it became necessary to sacrifice all thoughts 
of conquest to the public safety and to rccal twelve thousand of Euguien’s 
best troops to be employed in defence of the kingdom. Enguien’s subsequent 
operations were, of consequence, so languid and inconsiderable, that the re- 
duction of Garignan and some oilier towns m Fiedinonl, v\ as all that he gained 
by his great victory at Ceri soles.* 8 . * 

The emperor, as usual, was late in taking tic field; but. he appeared, 
towards the beginning of June, at the head of an army more numerous ana 
* better appointed than any which lie had hitherto lea against France. It 
amounted almost to fifty thousand men ; and part of it having reduced Lux- 
embourg and some other towns in the Netherlands, before he himself joined 
it. he now marched with t he whole towards the frontiers of Champagne.. 
Charles, according to Ids agreement with the king of England, ought to have 
advanced directly towards Paris ; and the dauphin, who commanded the only 
army to which Francis trusted for the security of his dominions in that 
ter, was in no condition to oppose him. But the success with which the 
uili had defended Provenes m the year one thousand five hundred and 
ty-aix, bad taught them the most effectual methpd of distressing an in- 
vading enemy. Champagne, a country abounding more in vines than com, 
Was incapable of maintaining a great army ; and before the emperOris ap- 
proach, whatever could be of any use to his troops had been carried off or 
destroyed. This rendered it necessary for him to be master of some places 
of strength, in order to secure the convoys, on which alone he now perceived 
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that fee must depend for subsistence ; and fee found the Rentier tdvnf so 
preirided for defence, that he hoped it would not be a work either of 
time or difficulty to reduce them. Accordingly, Ligny and Commercy, 

fee diet attacked, surrendered after a short resistance. He then m 

St. Dimer, which, though it commanded an important pass on the Marne, was 
destitute of everything necessary for sustaining a siege. But the Count do 
Saneerre and M. de la Lande, who had acquired such reputation by tbe de- 
fence of Landrccy, generously threw themselves into tbe town, and undertook; 
to hold it out to the last extremity. The emperor soon found how capable 
they were of making good their promise, and t hat he could not expect to take 
the town without besieging it in form. This accordingly he undertook; and 
as it was his nature never to abandon any enterprise in which he had onafc 
engaged^ he persisted in it with inconsiderate obstinacy. 

The kmg of England’s preparations for the campaign were complete long 
before the emperor’s *, but as fie did not choose, on the one hand, to encounter 
alone the whole power of France, and was unwilling, on the other, that his 
troops should remain inactive, he took that opportunity of chastising the 
Scots, by .sending his fleet, together with a considerable part of his infantry, 
under the earl of Hertford, to invade their country. Hertford executed Ins 
commission with vigour, plundered anil burned Edinburgh and Leith, laid 
waste the adjacent country, and reimbarked his men with such despatch that 
tliey joined their sovereign soon after his landing jn France.** When Henry 
arrived in that kingdom, he found the cm prior engaged in the siege of St 
Disier ; an ambassador, however, whom lie sent \o congratulate the English 
monarch on his safe arrival on the continent, solicited him to march, in 
terms of the treaty directly to Paris. But Charles had set his ally such an 
ill example of fulftiliupr the conditions of their confederacy with exactness* 
that Henry, observing him employ his time and forces in taking towns for hia 
own behoof, saw no reason why he should not, attempt the reduction of mum 
places that lay conveniently for himself. Without paying any regard to the 
emperor’s remonstrances, he immediately invested Boulogne, and commanded 
the duke of ^Norfolk to press the siege of Montreuil, which had been begun 
before his arrival, by a body of Flemings, in conjunction with some English 
troops. While Charles and Henry showed such attention each to his own 
inter ett they both neglected the common cause. Instead of the union and 
confidence requisite towards conducting the great plan that they had formoL 
they early discovered a mutual jealousy of each other, which, by degrees, begot 
distrust, and ended in open hat red. 90 

By this time, Francis had, with unwearied industry, drawn together an 
ar uiy, capable, as well from the numher ns from the valour of the troops, of 
making head against the enemy. But tbe dauphin, who still acted as general* 
prudently declining a battle, the loss of which would have endangered the 
kingdom, satisfied himself with harassing t he emperor with his light troops, 
cutting off his convoys, and laying waste the country around him. Though 
extremely distressed by these operations, Charles still pressed the siege of 
St, Disier, which Saneerre defended with astonisliing fortitude and conduct. 
He stood repeated assaults, repulsing the enemy in them all; and undis- 
mayed even By the death of his brave associate De la Lande, who was killed 
by a cannon-ball, he continued to show the same bold countenance and ob- 
stinate resolution,. At the end of five weeks, he was still in a condition to 
bold out for some time longer, when an artifice of Granvdfs induced him 
to surrender. That crafty politician, having mtercejfted the key to the cipher 
which the duke of Guise used in communicating intelligence to Sancem^ 
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* tept ii letter in tesiwiBe, authoriiimg Saneems toe&pifcutet^ at the Mag; 

. jmgh highly satMedwith his behaviour, thought it imprudent fo bm&pi a 
. Iwtie for his reliefc this letter he conveyed into the town in & mjmm 
1 *Mch could raise no suspicion, and the governor fell into the snare/ mm 
then he obtained such honourable conditions as his gallant defence mmtilml# 
tad, among others, a cessation of hostilities for eight days, at the expiration 
of which he bound himself to open tbe gates, if TVancis/daring that time* 
I id not attack the imperial army, and throw fresh troops into the town. 3 ® 
,'9Srus Sancerre, by detaining the emperor so long before an inconsiderate 
place, afforded his sovereign full time to assemble all his forces, and, what 
* rarely falls to the lot of an officer in such an inferior command, acquired the 
glory of having saved his country. 

As soon as St. Disier surrendered, the emperor advanced into the heart of 
Chmpagne ; but Saneerre’s obstinate resistance had damped his sanguine 
hopes of penetrating to Paris, and led him seriously to reflect on what be 
Slight expect before towns of greater strength, and 'defended by more «u- 
, morons garrisons. At the same time, the procuring subsistence for his army 
Was attended with great difficulty, which increased in proportion as he with* 
few farther from his own frontier. lie had lost a great number of Ms best 
troops in the siege of St. Disier, and man)' fell daily in skirmishes, which it 
wm not in his power to avoid, though they wasted his anny insensibly, without 
leading to any decisive action. The season advanced apace, and he had not yet 
the command of a sufficient extent of territory, or of any such considerable 
town as rendered it safe to Winter in the enemy’s country. Great arrears, too, 
were now due to Ids soldiers, who were upon the point of mutinying for their 
pay, while he knew not from what funds to satisfy them. All thewe etmsidera 
Sons induced him to listen to the overtures of peace, which a Spanish 
Dominican, the confessor of his sister the queen of Prance, had secretly matte 
to Ms confessor, a monk of the same order, in consequence of this, plenipo- 
tentiaries were named on both sides, and iiegrtu \ heir conferences in ChammS, 
a small village near Chalons. At the same time, Charles, either from a desire 
of making one groat final effort against Prance, or merely to gain a pretext 
for deserting his ally, and concluding a separate peace, sent an ambassador 
formally to require Henry, according to the stipulation in their treaty, to ad- 
vance towards Paris. 'VVlnle he expected a return from him, and waited the 
issue of the conferences at Clmusst*, lie continued to march forward, though 
fo the utmost distress from scarcity of provisions. Put, at last, by a fortu- 
nate motion on his part, or through some neglect or treachery on that of the 
Ifreneh, he surprised first Espemay, und then Chateau f i Merry. in both 
which were considerable magazines. No sooner was it known that these 
towns, the latter of which is not two days’ march from Paris, were in the 
hands of the enemy, than that great capital, defenceless, and susceptible of 
any violent alarm in proportion to its greatness, was filled with consternation. 

4 The inliabitets, as il the emperor had been already al their gates, fled in the 
wildest confusion and despair, many wilding their wives ami children down 
the Seine to Rouen, others to Orleans, ami the towns upon the Loire. Frauds 
more afflicted wilh this than with any other event during Ids reiga, 
.sensible as well of the triumph that his rival would enjoy in lnaMtiaelS 
m of the danger to w hich the kingdom was exposed, could riot rms 
Stole “erring out, in the first emotion of his surprise ami sorrow. How deal; 
'''iP/My'&Mi do I pay for this crown, which I thought thou teid&t granted me 
but mxwerfng in a moment from this sudden sadly of peevish- 
Dim and impatience, he devoutly added, ** Thy will, however, be done/’ and 
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activity And presence <*f mutd. ' The oaopKm detacaaed eight wwsaaiil meakio 
J^ria, which jpermed. the cooRtfe of the affrighted tiWfi&si he threw a stegg 
garrison into Mewix, and by a torcod march got into JW4, faefcwo«* the im* 
poriohsts and the capital. * /, . , 

Upon this, the emperor, who began again to feel the want of provisions, 
perceiving that the da nptun still prudently declined a battle, and not daring 
hutwkhm camp wfth feces so much shattered and wdimeTlmWi 
turned suddenly to the right and began to fall hack towards fleas- 


arms, jriaving about this tune relayed lienrvs answer, whereby ho mused, 
to abandon the sieges of Boulogne and Moutreuil, both of which he expected 


every moment to get possession, he thought himself absolved from # f h- 
ligations of adheri ng to the treaty with him, and at full liberty to 'Consult 
his own interest in what maimer soever he pleased. Ho consented, therefore, 
to renew the conference, which the surprise of Iks per nay had broken off/ To 
conclude a peace between two princes, one of whom greatly desired, and the 
other greatly needed it, did not require a long negotiation. It was signed at 


Crcspy, a smaU t.6wn near Mc&ux, on the eighteenth of September. The chief 
articles of it w ere. That all the conquests wliich either party had made some 


the trace of Nice shall be restored ; that the emperor shall give in marriage 
to the duke of Orleans, either his own eldest daughter, or the second daughter 
of his brother Ferdinand ; that if hp chose to bestow on him his own daughter, 
ha ahull settle on tier ail the provinces «f the Low Countries, to be erected 
into an independent state, which shall descend to the male issue of the 
marriage; that if he determined to give him Ids niece, he shall with her grant 
him the investiture of hi dan and its dependencies ; that he shah within fett 
months declare which of these two princesses he had pitched upon, and 
fulfil the reflective conditions upon the consummation of the marriage, which 
.shall take place within a year from the date of the treaty; that as soon, as tibe 
* duke of Orleans is put in possession either of the Low Countries or of Milan, 
Francis shall restore to the duke of Savoy all that he now possesses of his 
territories, except Pigncrol aud Moutmilian ; tliat Francis shall renounce 
all pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, or of the sovereignty of Flanders 
and Artois, and Oliarlea shall give up his claim to the duchy of Burjrundy and 
county of Charolois ; thai Francis shall give no aid to the exilea king of Fia- 
varre ; that both monarch* shall join in making war upon the Turk, towards 
which the king shall furnish, when required by tiie emperor and empire, sax. 
hundred men-at-arms, and ten thousand foot. 35 

Besides the immediate motives to this peace, arising from the distress cf 
Ms army through want of provisions ; from the difficulty of retreating out of 
France; and the impossibility of securing winter-quarters there; The can- 

C v was inffucnccdf by other considerations, more distant, indeed, but. not 
weighty. The pope was offended to a great degree, as well at hisdan- 
c&ssians to the protestauts in the late diet, as at Ids consenting to 0*38 a 
Council, and to admit of public disputatious in Germany with a view of de- 
termining the doctrines in controversy. 1‘aul. considering both these stosm 
as sacrilegious encroachments on the jurisdiction m well as privileges of toe 
holy sees, had addressed to tlic emperor a remonstrance rather than a .letter 
up this subject, written with such acrimony of language mid in a style of such 


high authority, as discovered more of an intention to draw on a ouarral than 
of a desire to reclaim him. This ilbhumour was not a little milamea byUie em- 
pefes Magne witn Henry of England, which bring contracted with a hewd> 

* l^ueU des Traits tom. i p M7. Bella# & G«ttwil**ck Crepfeic. in And# Efttyt 
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ex^xnimicaied bytoeapostolic see, appeared to tlie pope a profaneaB 
fiance, and was aofc less dieaded by him than that of Francis with Myttum. 
FaoFs son and grandson, highly incensed at the emperor for having refutod to 
ratify them with regard to the alienation of Parma and Plaeentiv eon- 
frtbuted by their suggestions to sour and disgust him still more; To all 
which was added the powerful operation of the flattery and promises which 
Francis incessantly employed to gain him. Though, from his desire of mam* 
taining a neutrality, the pope had hitherto suppressed his own resentment, 
had eluded the artifices of his own family, and resisted the solicitations of the 
Preach king, it was not safe to Tcly much on the steadiness of a man whom 
his passions, his friends, and his interest combined to shake. The union of the 
pone with France, Charles well knew, would instantly expose his dominions 
in Italy to be attacked. The Venetians, he foresaw, would probably follow 
the example of a pontiff, who was considered as a model of political wisdom 
among toe Italians ; and thus, at a juncture when lie felt himself hardly equal 
to the burden of the present war, ho would be overwhelmed with the weight 
©fa new confederacy against him. 34 At the same time,- the Turks, almost 
unresisted, made such a progress in Hungary, reducing towii after town, that 
they approached near to the coniines of the Ausi nan provinces.* 4 Above all 
these, the extraordinary* progress of the proles taut, doctrines in Germany, and 
the dangerous combination into which the priuces of that profession had 
entered, called for his immediate attention. Almost one-half of Germany 
had revolted from the established church ; the fidelity of the rest was much 
shaken; the nobility of Austria had demanded of Ferdinand the free exercise 
of religion;*® the Bohemians, among whom some seeds of the doctrines of 
Hna$ still remained, openly favoured the new opinions ; the archbishop of 
Cologne, with a zeal which is seldom found among ecclesiastics, had begun 
too reformation of his diocese; nor was it possible, unless some timely and 
effectual check were given to the spirit of innovation, to foresee where it 
would end. He himself had been a witness, in the late diet, to ihe peremp- 
tory and decisive tone which the protest ants had now assumed. He had seen 
how, from confidence in their number and union, they had forgotten the 
bumble style of their first petitions, and had grown to such boldness as 
openly to despise the pope, and to show* no great re verence for the imperial 
dignity itself; If, therefore, he wished to maintain either the ancient religion 
or his own authority, and would not choose to dwindle into a mere nominal 
head of the empire, some vigorous and speedy effort was requisite on his 
part, which could not be made during a war that required the greatest 
exertion of his strength against a foreign and powerful enemy. 

Bdoh being the emperor’s inducements to peace, he had the address to 
frame the treaty of Crespy so ire to promote all the ends which he had in 
view. By coming to an agreement with Francis, he took from the pope all 
prospects of advantage in courting I he friendship of that monarch in pro* 
ference to his. By the proviso wit h regard to a war with the Turks, he not 
only deprived Soiyman of a powerful ally, but turned the arms of that ally 
against him. By a private article, not inserted in the treaty, that it might 
not raise any unseasonable alarm, he agreed with Francis that both should 
exert all their influence and power in order to procure a general council, to 
anmt fto authority, and to exterminate the protestant heresy out of their do* 
minions. This out off all chance of assistance which the confederate* of 
Smotiotlde might expect from the French king; 37 and lest their solicitations 
or U|,|eidp«f4y of m aa&ent rival, should hereafter tempt Francis to forgot 
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be left him embanasse&lfeth a war against JkgkasL whiefcV 
ra#} put it cmt of bis power to take any considerable part m the sfcirs dr 

Scary,* possessed at all times with a lug-h idea of bis ora power and im~ . 
portance, felt, in the most sensible manner, the neglect with which the ap- 
peror had treated him in concluding a separate peace. But the situation of 
his affairs was such as somewhat alleviated the mortification which this cam- 
sioned. For though he was obliged to recal the duke of Norfolk from the 
siege of Montreuil, because the Flemish troops received orders to retire, Bou- 
logne had surrendered before the negotiations at Crcspy were brought to an 
issue. While elated with vanity on account of this conquest, and inflamed 
with indignation against the emperor, the ambassadors whom Francis sent 
to make overtures of peace, fauna him too arrogant to grant what was mode- 
rate or equitable. His demands were indeed extravagant, and made in the 
tone of a conqueror ; that Francis should renounce ins alliance with Scotland, 
and not only pay up Jhe arrears of former debts, but reimburse the money 
which Henry had expended in the present war, Francis, though sincerely 
desirous of peace, and willing to yield a great deal in order to attain it, being 
now free from the pressure of the imperial arms, rejected these ignominious 
propositions with disdain; and Henry departing for England, hostilities con* 
tinned between the two nations, 3 ** 

The treaty of peace, how acceptable soever to the people of France, whom 
it delivered from the dread of an enemy who'b&d penetrated into the heart 
of the kingdom, was loudly complained of by the dauphin. He considered it 
as a manifest proof of the king his father's extraordinary partiality towards 
his younger brother, now duke of Orleans, and complained that, from hi*, 
eagerness to gain an establishment for a favourite son, he had sacrificed the 
honour of the kingdom, and renounced the most ancient as well as valuable 
rights of the crown. But as he durst not venture to offend the king by re- 
fusing to ratify it, though extremely desirous at the same time of securing 
to himself the privilege of reclaiming what was now alienated so much to hfi 
detriment, he secretly protested, in presence of some of his adherents, against 
the whole transaction ; and declared whatever he should be obliged to do in 
order to confirm it, null in itself, and void of all obligation. The parliament 
of Thoulousc, probably by the instigation of his partisans, did the same.* 
But Francis, highly pleased as» well villi having delivered his subjects from 
the miseries of au invasion, as with the prospect of acquiring an independent 
settlement for his son at no greater price than that of renouncing conquests 
to which he had no just claim ; titles winch had brought so much expense and 
so many disasters upon the nation ; and rights grow n obsolete and of no value ; 
ratified the treaty with great joy. Charles, within the time prescribed by the 
treaty, declared Ids intention of giving Ferdinand’s daughter in marriage to 
the duke of Orleans, toge ther with the duchy of Milan as her dowry.*® Evmy 
circumstance seemed to promise the continuance of peace. The 
cruelly afflicted with the gout, appeared to be in no condition to undertake 
any enterprise where great activity was requisite, or much fatigue to be en- 
dured. He himself felt this, or wished at least that it should oe believed ; 
and being so much disabled by this excruciating distemper, when a French 
ambassador followed him to Brussels, in order to be present at his ratification 
of urn treaty of peace, that it was with thft utmost difficulty that he signed his 
name, he observed, that there was no great danger of his violating these ju> 
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. violence of las disease confined the emperor several months inBrusseis, 
laid was the apparent cause of putting of the execution of the great scheme 
which he had rosined in order to humble the protestant party m temazto. 
Bat there ware other reasons for this delay, For, however prevaleafc the 
. motives were which determined him to undertake this enterprise, the nature 
ef that great body which he was about to attack, as well m the shuarioa Of 
his own affairs, made it necessary lo deliberate long, to proceed with eauriett* 
and not too suddenly to throw aside the veil under winch he had hitherto 
concealed his real sentiments and schemes, lie was sensible that tile pro- 
testaats, conscious of their own strength, but under continual apprehensions 
of Ida designs, had all the boldness of a powerful confederacy, joined to the 

S ousy of a feeble faction; and were no leas quick-sighted to discern the 
t appearance of danger, than ready to take anns in order to repel it. At 
the same time, he still continued involved in a Turkish war; and though, in 
Order to deliver himself from tins incumbrance, he had determined to send an 
envoy to the Porte with most advantageous and even submissive overtures 
of peace, the resolutions of that haughty court wore so uncertain, that, before 
these were? known, it would have been highly imprudent to have kindled the 
fames of civil war in his own dominions. 

Upon this account he appeared dissatisfied with a hull issued by the pope 
immediately alter the peace of Crespy, summoning the council to assemble 
at Trent early next spring, end exhorting all Christian princes to embrace 
the opportunity that the present liappy interval of tranquiUily afforded them, 
of suppressing those heresies which threatened to subvert whatever whs sacred 
or venerable among Christians. But, after such a slight expression of delight, 
m was necessary m order to cover his designs, he determined to countenance 
the council, which might become no inconsiderable instrument towards ac- 
complishing bis projects, and therefore, not only appointed ambassadors to 
appear there in his name, but ordered the ecclesiastics in his dominions to 
attend at the time prefixed. 41 

Such were the emperor’s views, when the imperial diet, after several pro- 
rogations, was opened at Worms [March 21, 1545 j. The prof es taut s, who 
enjoyed the free exercise of their religion by a very precarious tenure, having- 
no other security for it than the recess of the last diet, which was to contbme 
in force only until the meeting of a council wished earnestly to establish that 
.important privilege upon some firmer basis, and to hold it by a perpetualjuot 

S orary title. But, instead of offering them any additional security, Tear- 
opened the diet with observing, that then; were two points which 
required consideration— the prosecution of the war against the Turks, 
mod the state of religion ; that the former was Hie most urgent, as Solyman, 
ate conquering the greatest part of Hungary, was now ready to fall upon 
the Austrian provinces ; that the emperor, who, from the beginning of his 
reign, had neglected no opportunity of annoying this formidable enemy, and 
with the hazard of his own person had resisted his attacks, being animated 
still with the same zeal, had uow consented to stop short in the career of Ids 
fUccess against France, that, in conjunction with his ancient rival, be might 
tea hfc arms with greater vigour against the common adversary of the 
CfaMtafiuth; that it became all t m members of the empire to second those 
pious endeavours of its head ; that, therefore, they ought, without dday, to 
vote him such effectual aid, as not only their duty, but their interest called 
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aaadof difficult discussion as tp give no hope of its being possible 46 
king them at present to any final issue ; that by peiwevciunee and w$etesl 
mZmi&um* the emperor hadat length prevailed m the pope to call acouncil, 
for which they bad so often wished mud petitioned ; but the tame appoiirfdltbr 
its w««fca»g was now come, and both parties ought to wait for its deems, and 
submit to them m the decisions of the universal church. 

The popish members of the diet received this declaration with peat ap- 
tdaoae, and signified their entire acquiescence in every particular which it edBr 
mined. The protestants expressed great surprise at propositions which wene 
so manifestly repugnant to the recess of the former diet : they insisted r^* 
the questions with regard to religion, as first in dignity and importance, r“ 

io come first under deliberation ; that, alarming as the progress of the 1 

Was to all Germany, the securing the free exercise of their religion touched 
them still more nearly, nor could they prosecute a foreign way with spirit 
while solicitous and 'uncertain about their domestic tranouillity ; that if the 
later were once rendered firm and permanent, they would concur with their 
countrymen in pushing the former, and yield to none of them in activity or 
seal But if the danger from the Turkish arms were indeed so imminent, as 
not to admit of such a delay as would be occasioned by an immediate ex- 
amination of the controverted points in religion, they required that a diet 
should be instantly appointed, to which the final settlement of their religious 
disputes should be referred; and that in the meantime the decree of the 
former diet concerning religion should be explained in a point which they 
deemed essential By the recess of Spires it was provided, that they should 
enjoy unmolested the public exercise of their religion, until the meeting of & 
legal council ; but as the pope had now palled a council, to which Teruinand 
had required them to submit, they began to suspect that their adversaries 
might take advantage of an ambiguity in the terms of the recess, and pre- 
tending that the event therein mentioned had now taken place, might pro- 
nounce them to be no longer entitled to the same indulgence. In order to 
guard against this interpretation, they renewed t heir former remonstrances 
against a council called to meet without the bounds of the empire, summoned 
by the pope's authority, and in wluch he assumed the right of presiding ; and 
declared that, notwithstanding the convocation of any such illegal assembly, 
they still held the recess of the late diet to lie in full force. 

At other junctures, when the emperor thought it of advantage to soothe 
and gain the protectants, he had devised expedients for giving them satis- 
faction with regard to demands seemingly more extravagant ; but his views 
at present being very different, .Ferdinand, by his command, adhered inflexibly 
to his first propositions, and would make no concessions which had the most 
remote tendency to throw discredit on the council, or to weaken its authority. 
The pmtestanLs, on their pail, were no less inflexible; and after much tame 
Spent in fruitless endeavours to convince each other, they came to ^agree- 
ment. Nor did the presence of the emperor, who, upon ins recovery, arrived 
akWorms, contribute iu any degree to render the protestants more compliant. 
My convinced that they were maintaining the cause of God and of troth, 
r showed themselves superior to the allurements of interest or thesug- 
'ons of fear ; and in proportion as the emperor redoubled his aolscita- 
j or discovered his designs, thsir badness seems to have increased. At 
last they Openly declared, that they would not even deign to vindicate their 
tenets in presence of a council assembled not. to examine, but to condemn 
them ; and that they would pay no regard to an assembly held under the in- 
fluence of a pope, who had already precluded himself from all title to act as 
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f against them the heaviest censures, which, in theplenitndetif hm 
usgjped power, hecould inflict . 43 
While the protestants, with such union as well as firmness, i 

intercourse with the council, and refused their assent to their imperil 

in respect to the Turkish war, Maurice of Saxony alone showed an inclination 
ho gratify the emperor with regard to both. Though he professed an inviolable 
regard for the protestant religion, lie assumed an appearance of moderation 
peculiar to himself, by which he confirmed the favourable sentiments winch 
the emperor already entertained of him, and gradually paved the way for exe- 
cuting the ambitious designs which always occupied his active and enter- 
prising mind.™ His example, however, had little influence upon such as 
agreed with him in their religious opinions ; and Charles perceived that he 
Could not hope either to procure present aid from the protetants against the 
Turks, or to quiet their fears and jealousies on account of their religion. 
But, as his schemes were not yet ripe for execution, npr his preparations so 
far advanced that he could force the compliance of the protesffants, or punish 
their obstinacy, he artfully concealed his own intentions. That he might 
augment their security, he appointed a diet to be held at Batisbon early next 
year, in order to adjust what was now left undetermined ; and previous to it, 
he agreed that a certain number of divines of each party should meet, in order 
to confer upon the points in dispute . 11 

But, how far soever this appearance of a desire to maintain the present 
tranquillity might have imposed upon the protectants, the emperor was in- 
capable of such uniform and thorough dissimulation, as to hide altogether from 
their view the dangerous designs winch he was meditating against them. 
Herman, count de Wied, archbishop and elector of Cologne, a prelate con- 
spicuous for his virtue and primitive simplicity of manners, though not mom 
distinguished for learning than the other descendants of noble families, who 
in that age possessed most of the great benefices m Germany, having become 
a proselyte to the doctrines of the reformers, had begun, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and forty-three, with the assistance of Melanclnon and 
Bucer, to abolish the ancient superstition in his diocese, and to introduce in 
its place the rites established among the protestants. But the canons of his 
cathedral, who were not possessed with the same spirit of innovation, and who 
foresaw how fatally the levelling genius of the new sect would prove to their 
dignity and wealth, opposed, from the beginning, this unprecedented enterprise 
of their archbishop, with all the zeal flowing from reverence for old insti- 
tutions, heightened by concern for their own interest. This opposition, which 
the archbishop considered only as a new argument to demonstrate the ae* 
cessity of a reformation, neither shook his resolution, nor slackened his ardour 
in prosecuting his plan. The canons, perceiving all their endeavours to check 
his career to be ineffectual, solemnly protested against his proceedings, and 
appealed for redress to the pope and emperor, the former as his ecclesiastical, 
the latter as his civil superior. This appeal being laid before the emperor, 
during his residence in Worms, he took the canons of Cologne under his 
immediate protection ; en mined them to proceed with rigour against all who 
revolted from the established church ; prohibited the archbishop to make my 
innovation in his diocese ; and summoned him to appear at Brussels within 
thirty days, to answ er the accusations which should be preferred against him, 4 * 
To this clear evidence of his hostile intentions against the protestant party* 
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other proofs still ttmrt txpMt Inhis ber^ary dominions 
m%\m Low Countries, he persecuted all who wore suspected of Lutheremsxn 
writh unrelenting vigour. As soon as he arrived fid Worms, he silenced the 
protestant preachers in that city. He allowed an Italian monk to inveigh 
against tbeXutherans from the pulpit of his chapel, and to call upon, him, as 
fie regarded the favour of God, to exterminate that pestilent heresy, . Be de- 
spatched the embassy, which has been already mentioned, to Constantinople, 
with overtures of peaoe. that he might be free from any apprehensions of 
danger or interruption from that quarter. Nor did any of these steps, or 
their dangerous tendency, escape the jealous observation of the nrotestants, 
or M to alarm their fears, and to excite their solicitude for the safety of 
their sect. 

Meanwhile, Charles’s good fortune, which predominated on all occasions 
over that of his rival Francis, extricated him out of a difficulty, from which, 
with all his sagacity and address, be would have found it no easy matter to 
have disentangled himself, d 11st about the time when the duke of Orleans 
should Bve received "Fcrdimuid’s daughter in marriage, and together with 
her the possession of the Milanese, he died of a malignant, fever. By this 
event, the emperor was freed from the necessity of giving up a valuable 
province into the hands of an enemy, or from the indecency of violating a 
recent and solemn engagement, which must, have occasioned an immediate 
rupture with France. He affected, however, to express great sorrow for the 
untimely death of a young prince, who was* to have been so nearly allied to 
him • but he carefully avoided entering into nn^ fresh discussions concerning 
the Milanese : and would not Listen to a proposal which came from Francis, 
of new-modelling the treaty of Crcspy, so as to make him some reparation for 
the advantages which he had lost by the demise of his son. In the more active 
and rigorous part of Francis’s reign, a declaration of war would have been the 
certain and instantaneous eon, sequence of such a flat refusal to comply with a 
demand seemingly so equitable ; out the declining state of his own health, the 
exhausted condition of his kingdom, together with the burden of the war 
against England, obliged him, ai present, to dissemble his resentment, and to 
put off thoughts of revenge t o some ot her juncture. In consequence of this 
event, the unfortunate duke of Savoy lost all hope of obtaining the restitution 
of his territories-, and the rights or claims relinquished by the treaty of 
Creepy returned in full force to the crown of France, to serve as pretexts for 
future wars. 4 ® 

Upon the first intelligence of the duke of Orleans’ death, the confederates 
of Smalkalde flattered themselves that the essential alterations which ap- 
peared to be unavoidable consequences of it could hardly fad of producing a 
rupture, which would prove the means of their safety. But they were hot 
more disappointed with regard to this, than in their expectations from an 
event which seemed to be the certain prelude of a quarrel between the etoi- 
peror and the pope. When Paul, whose passion for aggrandizing kb family 
inarmed as he advanced in years, and as he saw the dignity and power which 
they derived immediately from him becoming more precarious, found that he 
could not bring Charles to approve of his ambitious schemes, he ventured to 

r t his son Peter Lewis the investiture of Parma and Placentia, though at 
risk of incurring the displeasure of the emperor. At a time when a 
grtot part of Europe inveighed openly against the corrupt manners and ex- 
orhxtant power of ecclesiastics, and when a council was summoned to reform 
the disorders in the church, this indecent grant of such a principality, to a 
son, of whose illegitimate birth the pope ought to have been ashamed, ana 
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cardinals m the imperial interest remoostn^ea ifw such an mbmw&m 
akenafc ism of the patrimony of the church j the Spanish whmt&m? 

Moment at the scdcmnity of his infeoflment ; and, upon protest that thee* 
cities wero pt of the Milanese state, the emperor peremptorily refused *Q 
confirm the deed of investiture. But both the emperor «*dpo$© Bern# intent 
upon one eommoB object in Germans, they sacrificed their particular pasuoai 
to that public cause, and suppressed the emotions of jealousy or roroutmofi 
trow were rising on this occasion, that they might jointfy pursue what each 
deemed to be of greater importance. 47 

About this time the peace of Germany was disturbed by a short but violent 
irruption of Henry, duke of Brunswick. This prince, though stOl stripped of 
his dominions, which the emperor held in sequestration, until his differenced, 
with the confederates of Smalkalde should be adjusted, possessed however SO 
much credit in Germany, that he undertook to raise for the Breach king a 
ocmsiderablc body of troops to be employed in the war against Enghutd. , The 
money stipulated for this purpose was duly advanced by ftmm \ W& troops 
were levied ; but Henry, instead of leading them towards France, suddenly 
entered his own dominions at, their head, in hopes of recovering possesion of 
them before any army could be assembled to oppose him. The confederate 
were not more surprised at this unexpected attack, than the king of France 
was astonished at a mean thievish fraud, so unbecoming the character of a 
prince. But the landgrave of Hesse, with incredible expedition, collected as 
many men as put a stop to the progress of Henry’s undisciplined forces, and 
being joined by his son-in-law, Maurice, and by some troops belonging to the 
elector of Saxony, he gained such advantages over Henry, who waa rash and 
bold m forming fus schemes, but feeble and undetermined in executing them, 
m obliged him to disband his army, and to surrender himself, together with 
bis eldest son, prisoners at discretion. He was kept in close coubuemeut, 
until a new reverse of affairs nrocuml him liberty. 4 ® 

[1546. j As this defeat of Henry's wild enterprise added new reputation to 
the arms of the protestauts, the establishment of the protestant religion in 
the palatinate brought a great accession of strength to their party. FmltrrmL 
who succeeded his brother Lewis in that electorate, had long been suspeci.ee! 
of a secret propensity to the doctrines of the ^formers, which, upon Lis ae- 
cesaion to the principality, he openly manifested' But, as he expected that 
something effectual towards a general nud legal establishment of religion 
would be the fruit of so many diets, conferences, and negotiations, he did not* 
at first, attempt any public innovation in to s dominions. Finding all (hero 
Wane m nothing, he thought himself called at length, to eountenanee by ids 
authority the system which he approved of, and to gratify the wishes of bis 
subjects, who, by their intm course with the pioteai&at states, had almost 
tasivemdly imbibed their opinions. As the warmth aud impetuosity which 
accompanied the spirit of reformation in its first efforts had somewhat abated, 
ibis change was made with great ptier and regularity ; the ancient rite wews 
abolished, and new forms introduced, without any acts of violence, or symjMaqi 
of discontent. Though Frederick adopted the religious s>stem of the pro- 
tcst&ats, he imitated the example of Maurice, ana did not accede to the 
•fegne of Smalkalde. 4 * ™ 

A few weeks before this revolution in the palatinate, the genera) cotmdi 
was opened with the accustomed solemnities at Trent. The eyes of the m> 
tiioiae teteww turned with much expectation towards an assembly, which 
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orders of tike church when they firsi broke out, though many weto’ wtiaiu taa* 
it was now too late to hope for great benefits torn it, when the malady, by 
bebg sulfered to increase during twenty-eight years, bad become SMWMba 
and grown totfich extreme riMenee. The pope, by bis last bt^of convocathn^ 
bad appointed the first meeting to be held in Marsh/ But Ms views and those 
of the emperor were so different* that almost the whole year was spent m 
negotiations. Charles* who foresaw that the rigorous decree of the conned 
against the proteatauts would soon drive them, m self-defence as well a s tem 
resentment* to some desperate extreme, laboured to putoff its meetinguntil 
Ms warlike preparations were so far advanced, that he might brio a condemn 
to second its decisions by the force of his arms. The pope, who had eari^r 
sent to Treat ilia tegates who were to preside in Ms name, knowing to whto 
contempt it would expose his authority, and what suspicious it wouldbegto 
of his intentions, if the fathers of the council should re mam in a state of 
inactivity, when the church was in such danger as to require their immediate 
and vigorous interposition, insisted either upon translating the council to 
some city in Italy, or upon suspending altogether its proceedings at that 
juncture, or up<m aathoming it to begin its deliberations immediately. The 
emperor rejected the two former expedients as equally offensive to the Ger- 
mans of every denomination ; but, finding it impossible to elude the latter, he 
propped that the council should begin witli reforming the disorders in the 
church, before it proceeded to examine or define articles of faith. This was 
the very thing which the court of Home dreaded most, and which had 
prompted it to employ so many artifices in order to prevent the meeting of 
such a dangerous judicatory. Paul, though more compliant than some a f his 
predecessors with regard to calling a council, was no less jealous than they 
had been of its jurisdiction, and saw what matter of triumph such a method 
of proceeding would afford the heretics. lie apprehended consequences mot 
only humbling but fatal to the papal see, if tbe council came to consider an 
inquest into abuses as their only business ; or if inferior prelates were allowed 
to gratify their own envy and peevishness by prescribing rules to those who 
were exalted above them in dignity and power. \\ it bout listening, therefore, 
to this insidious proposal of the cruperor, lie; instructed his legates tb open 
the council. 

The first session was spent in matters of form. Tn a subsequent one* it was 
agreed that the framing a confession of fait h, wherein should be contained 
all the articles which the church required its members to believe, ought to he 
the first and principal business of t he. council ; but that, at the same time, 
due attention should be given to what was necessary towards the reformation 
of manners and discipline. From this first symptom of the spirit with which 
the council was animated, from the high tone of authority w hich the legate* 
who presided in it assumed, and from the implicit deference with which mtofc 
of the members followed their directions, the protestants conjectured with 
ease what decisions they might expect. Jte&stonisbed them, however, to see 
forty prelates (for no greater number was yet assembled) assume authority 
as representatives of the universal church, and proceed to determine* the 
most important points of doctrine in its name. Sensible of this indecency, 
to well as of the ridicule with which it might be attended, the couneiiaa- 
vanced slowly in its deliberations, ami all its proceedings were for some time 
lawnahing and feeble. ^ As soon m the confederate* of Smalkalde received 
information of the opening of the council, they published a long manifesto, 
containing a renewal of their protest against its meeting, together with the 
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mmtis which Maced them to decline it» j^xxisdiistiox£ A1 
gNgto* 00 their nj&%e» so little solicitous, to quietaor add vigmtf'tfiM 
bp^ratio^ asj^tol^ discovered that some object of greater importaacepc- 

xlfce proteatants were not inattentive or unconoer&ed spectator* of the 
motions of the sovereign pontiff and of Charles, and they epterfcamr^ — — 
day more violent suspicions of their intentions, in consequence of mb 
received from different quarters of the machinations carrying on against t T 
She king of England informed them, that the emperor, having long resolved 
to exterminate their opinions, would not fail to employ this interval of trass* 
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quillity which be now enjoyccL as the most favourable juncture for carrying 
his design into execution. The merchants of .* 


Aunsburg, which was at that 

time a city of extensive trade, received advice, by means of their OOnu- 
, spondents in Italy, among whom were some who secretly favoured the pro- 
ves tant cause, 42 that a dangerous confederacy against it was forming between, 
the pope and emperor, fn confirmation of this, they' "heard from the Lour 
Countries that Charles had issued orders, though with every preeautiou 
which could keep the measure concealed, for raising troops both there and 
in other parts of his dominions. Such a variety of mtormation, corroborating 
all that their own jealousy or observation led them to apprehend, left the 
Protestants little reason to doubt of the emperor's hostile intentions, , Under 
this impression, the deputies of the con federates of Smaikalde assembled at 
Eruncfort, and, by communicating their intelligence and sentiments to each 
other, reciprocally heightened their sense of the impending danger. But their 
union was not such as their situation required, or the preparations of their 
enemies rendered necessary. Their league had now subsisted ten ysara* 
Among so many members, whose territories were intermingled with each 
other, and who, acccording to the custom of Germany, had created an infinite 
variety- of mutual rights and claims by intermarriages, albancea, and contract* 
of different kinds, subjects of jealousy and discord had unavoidably arisen. 
Some of the confederates, being connected with the duke of Brunswick, were 
' highly disgusted with the landgrave, on account of the rigour with which he 
had treated that rash and unfortunate prince. Olliers taxed the elector of 
Saxony and landgrave, the heads of the league, with having involved the 
members in unnecessary and exorbitant expenses by their profuseness or 
want of economy. The views, likewise, and tcinpci of those two princes* 
who by their superior power and authority influenced and directed the whole 
body, being extremely different, rcndeicd ail its motions languid, at a tii $0 
when the utmost vigour and despatch were requisite. The landgrave, of a 
violent and enterprising tcmjier, but not forgetful, amidst his zeal for religion, 
of the usual maxims of human policy, insisted that, as the danger winch 
threatened them was manifest ana unavoidable, they should have recourse to 
the most effectual expedient for securing their own safety, by courting the 
protection of the kings of Branco and £11, gland, or by joining in alliance 
with the protestant cantons of Switzerland, from whom they might expect 
such powerful and present assistance as their situation demanded, Tim 
the other hand, with the most upright intent ions of any prince in 
tha* with talents which might have qualified him abundantly for 

of government in any tranquu period, was possessed with 
Wsteii superstitious veneration for all the parts of the Lutheran system, and 
M 1 bigmod aHachiiicnt to all it* tenets, as made him averse to an union , 
'teio© who, differed from him In any article of faith, and rendered hum 
very mcapahle of undertaking its defence in times of difficulty and danger 
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principteB m maxims totally different from those which apply to the common 
affairs of life; and being swayed too much by the opinions of Luther, who 
was not only a stranger to the roles of politick conduct, but despised them, 
he often discovered an uncomplying spirit thatproved of the greatest detri* 
noent to the cause which he wished to support, Influenced, on this occasion, 
by the severe and rigid notions of that reformer, he refused to enter into 
any confederacy with Francis, because he was a persecutor of the truths or 
to solicit the friendship of Henry, because he was no less impious and pro- 
fane than the pope himself, or even to join in alliance with thewiss, because 
they, differed from the Germans in several essential articles of faith. This dta* 
sension, about a point of such consequence, produced its natural effects. 
Each secretly censured and reproached the other. The landgrave considered 
the elector as fettered by narrow prejudices, unworthy of a prince called tff 
not a chief part in a scene of such importance. The elector suspected the 
landgrave of loose principles and ambitious views, which corresponded ill 
with the sacred cause wherein they were engaged. But though the elector’s 
scruples prevented their timely application for foreign aid ; and the jealous/ 
or discontent of the other princes defeated a proposal for renewing their 
original confederacy, the term during which it was to continue in force being 
on the point of expiring; yet the sense of their common danger induced them 
to agree with regard to other points, particularly that they would never ac- 
knowledge the assembly of Ti ent as a lawful council, nor suffer the arch* 
bishop of Cologne to be oppressed on account of the steps which he had 
taken towards the reformation of his diocese . 13 

The landgrave, about this time, desirous of penetrating to the bottom of 
the emperors intentions, wrote to Granvelle, whom he knewJto be thoroughly 
acquainted with all lus master's schemes, informing him of the several parti- 
culars which raised the suspicions of the protestants, and begging an explicit 
declaration of what they had to fear or to hope. Granvelle, in return, assured 
them that the intelligence which they had received of the emperor’s military 
preparations was exaggerated, and all their suspicions destitute of foun- 
dation ; that though, m order to guard his frontiers against any insult of 
the French or English, he had commanded a small body of rocu to be raised 
in the Low Countries, he was as solicitous as ever to maintain tranquillity in 
Germany.** 

But. the emperor’s actions did not correspond with these professions of his 
minister. For, instead of appointing men of known moderation and a pacific 
temper to appear in defence of the catholic doctrines at the conference which 
had been agreed on, he made choice of fierce bigots, attached to their own 
system with a blind obstinacy, that rendered all hope of ii reconcilement despe- 
rate. Malvcnda, a bpauish divine, who took upon him the conduct of fch© 
debate on the part of the catholics, managed it with all the subtle dexterity 
of a scholastic metaphysician, more studious to perplex his adversaries than 
to convince them, and more intent on palliat Lug error than ou discovering 
truth. The protesUnis, filled with indignation, as well ai his sophist# as at 
Some regulations which the emperor endeavoured to impose on the dis- 
PJJtaats, broke off the conference abruptly, being now fully convinced that, in 
m ins late measures, the emperor could nave no other view than to amuse 
them! god to gain time for ripening his own schemes.* 
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{XS46J While appearances of danger daily increased, and the tempest which 
had been so long a gathering was ready to break forth in all its vkdeaoo 
against the protestant church, Luther was saved, b> a seasonable death, from 
feeling or beholding its destructive rage. Having gone, though in a de- 
clining state of health, and during a rigorous season, to lua native city qf 
Eyakben, in order to compose by his aut bority, a dissension among the counts 
of Mansfield, be was seized with a violent inflammation in bis stomach, which, 
in a few day*, put an end to hts life, in the sixty-1 hud year of his age. A*? he 
was rained up by Providcuce to be the author ol one of the greatest and most 
interesting revolutions recorded in history, there is not any person, perhaps, 
whose character las been drawn with such opposite colours. In his own 
one party, struck with horror, and inflamed with rage, when they saw 
t what a oaring baud he o vert u mvd everything which they held to be 




sacred, or valued as beneficial, imputed to him not only all the defects and 
vices of a man, but the qualities of a dem< ®. The cl her, warmed with the ad* 
miration and gratitude which they thought he merited as the restorer of light; 
and liberty to the Christian church, ascribed to him perfections above the 
condition of humanity, and viewed all hu actions with a venerat ion bordering 
Oft that wltich sboula be paid only in th.'se who arc guided by the immediate 
inspiration of heaven. It is ius own ceudu"t, not the undistinguishiiig censure 
or the exaggerated praise of his contemporaries, that ought to regulate the 
opinions of the present age ootuvniing him. Zeal for what ho regarded as 

a , undaunted intrepidity to main tarn his ow$ system, abilities, both na~ 
md acquired, to defend his principles, and unwearied industry in wo* 
pagatxng them, are virtues which shine so conspicuously in every part of hi* 
behaviour, that even his enc anew must allow him to have possessed them in an 
eminent degree. To ihe^c may be added, with equal justice, such purity and 
even austerity of manners, as became one who assumed the character of a rc- 
fonner; such sanctity of life as suited the doctrine which he delivered; and 
each perfect diamterestedness ns affords no slight presumption of ids sincerity, 
Superior to all selfish considerations, a stranger to the elegancies of life, wA 
mmsing its pleasures, he left the honours and emoluments of the church to 
hk disciples, remaining satisfied hxmsdf in his original state of professor in 
Hte university, and pastor of the town of Wit tern berg, with tie moderate 
appobtmeiits annexed to these office*. His extraordinary quauties were d* 
loved with m ineemaiderabk mixture of human frailty and human passions. 
These, however, were of such a nature, that they cannot be imputed to ma- 
levolence or corruption of heart, but Mm to have taken ikm rue feom the 
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source with wmv his virtues. His mh^hr<^bhmdvehmmt m 41 
its operations, mused fey pmt objects, or agitated fey vwt&oi ^mions, broke 
out, on timy occasions, with m impetuosity which astonishes men of feebler 
spirits, or such as are placed m a more tranquil situation, By carrying some 
praiseworthy dispositions to excess, he bordered sometimes m what was 
culpable, ana was often betrayed into actions which exposed him to censure. 
His confidence that his own opinions were well founded, approached to arm* 
ganoe; his courage in asserting them, to rashness * bis firmness in adhering to 
them, to obstinacy : and his seal in confuting his adversaries, to rage and sens* 
rility. Accustomed himself to consider everything^ subordinate to truth, fie 
expected the same deference for it from other mm; and, without making *np 
allowances for their timidity or prejudices, he poured forth against suehas 
disappointed him in this particular, a torrent of invective mingled with Con- 
tempt, Regardless of any distinction of rank or character, when his doctrines 
Were attacked, he chastised all his adversaries indiscriminately, with the same 
rough band ; neitfaflf'whe royal dignity of Henry VIII., nor the eminent learn- 
ing and abilities of Erasmus, screened them from the same gross abuse with 
which lie treated Tetzcl or Ecldus. 

But these indecencies of which Luther was guilty, must not be imputed 
wholly to the violence of his temper. They ought to be charged in part bn 
the manners of the age. Among a rude people, unacquainted with those 
maxims, which, by putting continual restraint on the passions of individuals, 
have polished society, and rendered ii agreeable, disputes of every kind were 
managed with heat, and strong emotions were uttered in their na) ural lan- 
guage, without reserve or delicacy. A< the same time, the worJL of learned 
men were all composed in Latin, and they were not only authorized, by the ex? 
ample of eminent writers in that language, to use their antagonists with the 
most illiberal scurrility ; but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of every kind 
appear less shocking than in a living language, whose idioms and phrases 
seem gross, because they arc familiar. 

In passing judgment upon the characters of men, we ought to try them 
by the principles and maxims of their own age, not by those of another, 
for, although virtue and vice are at all times the same, manners and customs 
vary continually. Some parts of Luther’s behaviour, which to us ap§i$gr 
nust culpable, gave no disgust to liis contemporaries. It was even by some 
of those qualities, which we are now apt to blame, that he was fitted for ac- 
complishing the great work* which he undertook. To rouse mankind, when 
stink in ignorance or superstition, and to encounter the 4age of bigotn, armed 
with [lower, required the utmost, vehemence of zeal, as well as a temper 
daring to excess. A gentle call would neither have reached, nor have ex- 
cited those to whom it w&s addressed. A spirit more amiable, but less 
vigorous than Luther’s, would have shrunk back from the dangers which he 
braved and surmounted.* Towards the dose of Luther’s life, w ithout 

any perceptible diminut ion of his zeal or abilities, the infirmities of hi> ienij*w' 
increased upon him, so that, he grew daily more peevish, more irtofibw, and 
more impatient of contradiction. Having lived to be a witness of his own 
amazmg success ; to see a great part of Europe embrace liis doctrines $ and 
tojdiake the foundation of the papal throne, before which the mightiest wo- 
narchs had trembled, he discovered, on some occasions, symptoms of vanity 
and telf-applaus*. He must have been, indeed, more than man, if, upon 
contemplating all that he actually accomplished, he had never Celt any *euii* 
ment of tlfis kind rising in his breast 1 

* A rcmwkablc Instance of this, ns well as of a certain singukrity *ad oh'** 

turwiit, k lu his last wi& Though the effects which he bad heqaeati* ypj 
1 z2 
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Some time beforehis death, be felt bis strength dedinmg, bis txmatituHoa 
being: worn out by a prodigious multiplicity of business, added to the labour 
of aisc harming bis ministerial function with nnremittmg diligence, to tbs 
fatigue of constant study, besides the composition of works as voluminous as 
if he had enjoyed uninterrupted leisure and retirement. His natural intre- 
pidity did not forsake him at the approach of death ; his last conversation 
With his friends was concerning the happiness reserved for good men in a 
future life, of which he spoke with the fervour and delight natural to one who 
expected and wished to enter soon upon the enjoyment Of it. a The account 
of bis death filled the Homan catholic party with excessive as well as indecent 
jov, bud damped the spirits of all his followers; neither party sufficiently con. 
siaeriiig that Ms doctrines were now so firmly rooted, as to be in a con- 
dition to flourish independent of the hand which had first planted them. His 
funeral was celebrated by order of the elector of Saxony with extraordinary 
pomp. He left several children by Ins w ife, Catherine a Boria, who survived 
1dm. Towards the end of the last century, there were Lx Saxony some of his 
descendants in decent and honourable stations 3 

The emperor meanwhile pursued the plan of dissimulation with which he 
bad set out, employing every art to amuse the protestanis, and to quiet their 
fears and jealousies. For this purpose, he contrived to have an interview 
with the landgrave of Hesse, the most active of all the confederates, and the 
most suspicious of his designs. To him he made such warn professions of his 
concern for the happiness of Germany, and of his aversion to all violent mea- 
sures; he denied in such express terms his having entered into any league, or 
hating begun any military preparations which should give any just, eau^ of 
alarm to the protest ants, as seem to have dispelled all the landgrave’s doubts 
and apprehensions, and sent him away full) sans lied of Ins pacific intentions. 
Ibis artifice was of great advantage, and effectually answered the purpose 
for which it was employed. The landgrave, upon his leaving Spires, where 
be had been admitted to this interview, went to Worms, where t he ftnmlkaldk 
confederates were assembled, and gave them such a fluttering re presentation 
of the emperor’s favourable disposition towards t hern, that the), who were too 
apt, as well from the temper of the German nation, as from the genius of all 
great jissociations or bodies of men, to be slow and dilatory, and undecisive in 
their deliberations, thought there was no necessity of taking any immediate 
measures against danger, which appeared to be distant or imaginary'. 4 

Such events, however, soon occurred as staggered the credit which the 
protestants had given to the emperor’s declarations. The council of Trent, 
though still composed of a small number of Italian and Spanish prelates, 
without a single deputy from many of the kingdoms which it assumed a right 
of binding by its decrees, being ashamed of its long inactivity, proceeded 
now to settle articles of the greatest importance, .Having licgutt with ex* 
amining the first anti chief point in controversy between the chinch of Home 
and the reformers, concerning the rule which should be held as supreme and 


inconriiderable, he thought it m-mary to make? a tfsrammt, hut srorned to frame It with 
the usual legal formalities. Nut u« sum, mis he, in t a'h, in term, n inferno: t< nudhjifi- 
tatnn ad hois ijafifictentem habeo, ut imhf m>!» crnlntui, rum fVus nuhi, hmmi first 
damnabUi, et mwerabili peccatori, rx mia**rin*r«iu hvangeluum file sni crwlhteritv 

dodariujuo utiu eo versa: ct fidetis furrim, itw ut multi in mun io illud per mo «ue»pe«nf f 
«t m« prodoctore verilatis agnovnuU, jqiretoWrmo papa:, ubkuw, regain, prindpam 
omnium demouum <vno. Quhtoi, igitur, ad dtapositUtem twin*, fa 
aw exigaa, iomeuEt, fa edfat numus mew testimonium, si 4M powdt, Bme scripfat D. 
Merttaoe Luther, ooterius Dei, et testis Evsngfaii anus. Seek. fib. sti. k 6&L 

* Bifad, m &&&. Seek. lib. hi, p. $32, &c. 
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decisive il% matters of faith, the council, by its infallible authority, determined, 
lie books to which the designation of apocryphal hath been given, ‘mm 
ofecpml authority with those which were received by the lews and primitive 
. Chmtkus into the sacred canon : that the traditions handed down from the 
apostolic age, and preserved in the church, are entitled to as much regard as 
the doctrines and precepts which the inspired authors have committed to 
writing; that the Latin translation of the scriptures, made or revised % 
St. Jerome, and known by the name of the VulgaU translation, should fc 
read in churches, and appealed to in I lie schools as authent ic and canonical” 
Against ail who disclaimed the truth of these tenets, anathemas were de- 
nounced in the name and by the authority of the Holy Ghost. The decision 
of these points, wltich undermined the main foundation of the Lutheran 
system, was a plain warning- to the protestants what judgment they might ex- 
pect when the council should have leisure to take into consideration the 
particular and subordinate articles of their creed. 4 

This discovery wrfNthe council's readiness to condemn the opinions of the 
protestants was soou followed by a striking instance of the pope's resolution 
to punish such as embraced them. The appeal of the canons of Cologne “ 
against their archbishop having been carried to Borne, Paul eagerly seized on 
that opportunity, both of displaying the extent of his own authority, and of 
teaching the German ecclesiastics the danger of revolting from the esta- 
blished church. As no person appeared iij behalf of the archbishop, he was 
hdd to be convicted of the crime of heresy, and a papal bull was issued, de- 
priving him of his ecclesiastical dignity, inflicting on him the sentence of 
excommunication, and absolving his subjects from the oath of allegiance 
which they had taken to him as their civil superior. The countenance which 
he had given to the Lutheran heresy was the only crime imputed to him. as 
well as the only reason assigned to justify the extraordinary severity of this 
decree. The protestants could hardly believe that Paul, how zealous soever 
he might be to defend the established sjstem, or to humble those who invaded 
it, would have ventured to proceed to such extremities against a prince and 
elector of the empire, without having previously secured such powerful pro- 
tection as would render his censure something more than an impotent and 
despicable sally of resentment. They were, of course, deeply alarmed at this 
sentence against the archbishop, considering it as a sure indication of the 
malevolent intentions not only of the pope, but of the emperor, against the 
whole party.* 

Upon this fresh revival of their fears, with such violence as is natural to 
men roused from a false security, and conscious of their having been deceived, 
Charles saw that now it became necessary to throw aside the mask, and to 
declare openly what part lie determined to act. By a long series of artifice and 
fallacy, he had gained so much time that his measures, though not altogether 
ripe for execution, were in great forwardness. The pope, by Ids proceedings 
against the elector of Cologne, as well as by the decree of the council, baa 
precipitated matters into such a situation, as rendered a breach between the 
emperor and the protestants almost unavoidable. Charles had, therefore, no 
Chouse left him, hut either to take part with them in overturning what the see 
Or Borne had determined, or to support the authority of the church openly, 
by force of arms. Nor did the pope think it enough to have brought the 
empetor under a necessity of acting ; he pressed him to begin his operations 
immediately, and to carry them on with such vigour as could not mil of se- 
cunng sucoess. Transported by his zeal against heresy, Tad forgot all the 
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prwS&li, and matinm maxims cf the pupal see, with regard to the danger 
m cascading the imperial authority beyond due bounds ; and mender to tmish 
the iMberaos, he was willing to contribute towards msmgup a master that 
Might one day prove formidable to himself as well as to the rest, of Italy. 

besides the certain expectation of assistance from the pope, Charles 
mb* now secure from any danger of interruption to hi** designs by the Turkish 
arms. His negotiations at the Porte, which he had carried on with great 
assiduity since the peace Off Grespv were on the point of being terminated 
Ih sueh a manner as he desired. Solyinan, partly in compliance with the 
French king, who, in order to avoid the disagreeable obligation of joining the 
emperor against his ancient ally, laboured with great- zeal to bring about an 
accommodation between them 5 and partly from iis being necessary to turn 
his arms towards the East, where the Persians threatened to invade his do- 
, minions, consented without difficulty to a 1 nice for five years. IV chief 
article of it was, ‘‘That each should retain possession of what he now held 
ha Hungary; and Ferdinand, as a sacrifice to the prick? 'if the sultan, sub- 
mitted to pay an annual tribute of fifty thousand crowns.” 7 
" But it was upon the aid and concurrence of the Germans themselves that 
Hi® emperor relied w ith the greatest confidence. The Germanic body, he 
knew, was of such vast strength, as to be invincible if it were united, and 
that it was only by employing its own force that he could hope to subdue it. 
Happily for him, the union of the several members in this Great system was 
so feeble, the whole frame was so loosely compacted, and its (liferent parts 
tended so violently towards Reparation from each other, that if was almost 
impossible for it, on any important emergence, to join in :t General or vigorous 
effort. In the present juncture, the sources of discord were as many and as 
various as had been known on any occasion. The Homan catholics, animated 
with zeal in defence of their religion, proportional to the fierceness with which 
- ft had been attacked, were eager to second any attempt to humble those inno- 
vators, who had overturned it in many provinces, and endangered it- in more. 
John and Albert of Brandenburg, as well as several other princes, incensed 
ai the haughtiness and rigour with which the duke of Brunswick had been 
treated b) the confederates of Smalkaliic, were impatient to rescue him, and 
to be revenged on them. Charles observed, with satisfact ion, the working of 
them passions in theiT minds, and counting on them as sure auxiliaries when- 
ever he should think it proper to act., he found it, in the meantime, more ne- 
cessary to moderate than to inflame thro: rage. 

Such was the situation of affairs, such the discernment with which the 
emperor foresaw and provided for eveiy event, when the diet of the empire 
met at B&tishon. Many of the Roman catholic members appeared there in 
person, but most of the confederates of Smalkalde, under pretence of Wing 
unable to bear the expense occasioned by the late uxmeeessary frequency of 
s»^ assemblies, sent only deputies. Their jealousy of the emperor, together 
with an apprehension that violence might, perhaps, be employed, in order to 
force their approbation of what he should propose in the diet, was the true 
cause of their absence. The siieech with which the emperor opened the diet 
was extremely artful. After professing, in common form, his regard for the 
'.j HflOBperity of the Germanic body, and deckring t hat, in order to bestow his 
-‘pjtom attention upon the re-establishment of its order and tranquillity, he had 
; w>mm& abandoned all other cares, rejected the most pressing seiiOTaHom 
/ofltis other subjects to reside among them, and postponed affairs of the 
igksw importance; he took notice, with some disapprobation, that his dis- 
interested example had not been imitated; many members of chief consider*- 

. 1 1stnsnhAiffi Hist Hung. p. I 80 . Mdm, de Rihier, tom. I p. 881 
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to attend an assembly to whabh lie had paired with 
bach i»a«&st inconvenience to MmseUl He then mummed theirunhuppy 
dissenskma about religion; lamented the ill s uwm of hispast endeavours to 
compose them ; complained of the abrupt dissolution of taekte conference, 
and craved their advice with regard to the beat md most effectual mtmd 
restoring union to the churches of Germany, together with that happy agree- 
ment in articles of faith, which cheir ancestors had found to be of no less ad- 
vantage to their civil interest, than becoming their Christian profession. 

By this gracious and popular method of consulting the members of the diet, 
father than of obtruding upon them any opinion of his own, besides the, ap- 
pearance of great moderation, and the merit of fifymg much respect to their 
Judgment, the emperor dexterously avoided discovering his own sentiments, 
and reserved to himself, as his only part, that of carrying into execution what 
they should recommend, ft or was he less secure of such a decision as he 
wished to obtain, by referring it wholly to themselves. The Roman catholic 
members, promjsUi by their own zed, or prepared by his intrigues, joined 
immediately in representing that the authority of the council now met at 
Trent, ought to be supreme in all matters of controversy ; that all Christians 
should submit to its decrees as the infallible rule of their faith ; and therefore 
they besought him to exert the power with which he was invested by the 
Almighty, in protecting that assembly, and in compelling the protestauts to 
acquiesce in its determinat ions. The protestants, on the other hand t presetted 
a memorial, in which, after repealing t. heir ’objections lo the council of Trent, 
they proposed, as the only effect ual mcfliod ( £ deciding the points in dispute, 
that cither a free general council should be assembled in Germany, or a na- 
tional Council of the empire should be called, or a aaleet number of divides 
should be appointed out of each part) to examine and define articles of faith - 
They mentioned tlie recesses of several diets favourable to this proposithwh, 
and which had afforded them 1 lie prospect of terminating all their difference* 
in this amicable maimer; they now conjured the emperor not to depart front 
his former plan, and, by offering violence to their consciences, lo bring ca- 
lamities upon Germany, (he very thought of which must fill every lover of his 
country with horror. The emperor, receiving this paper with a contemptuous 
smile, paid no further regard to it. Having already taken his final resolution, 
and perceiving that nothing but force could compel them’ to ncouiesce in it, 
he despatched the cardinal of Trent to Rome, in order to conclude an alliance 
with the pope, the terms of which were already agreed on ; he commanded & 
body of t roops, levied on purpose in the Low Countries, to advance towards 
Germany *, he gave commissions to several officers for raising men in different 
part.* of the empire ; he warned John and Albert of Brandenburg, that now 
was the proper time of exerting themselves in order to rescue tbeit ally, 
Henry of Brunswick, from captivity.** 

All these things could not be transacted without the observation and know- 
ledge of the protest ants. The secret was now in many bands $ under what- 
ever Veil the emperor still affected to conceal his designs, his officers kept no 
inch mysterious reserve ; and his allies and subjects spoke out his intentions 
plainly. Alarmed with reports of this kind from every quarter, a* well as 
'With the preparation for war which they could not but observe, the deputies 
of the confederates demanded audience of the emperor, and, in the name of 
their master*, required to know whether these military preparations were 
darned on by his command, and for what end, and against what enemy? To 
ft question put in such a tone, and at a time when facts were become too 
notorious to }j e denied, if was necessary to give an explicit answer, Chane* 

• Sleitt p. 374, Seek. lib. iii. p. 653. 
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| orders which he had issued and professing; his purpose not to 
i account of religion those who should act as dutifiu subjects, de~ 
_ T j& he had nothing in view hut to maintain the rights aid prero- 
of the imperial dignity, and, by punishing some factious members, to 
preserve the ancient constitution of. the empire from being impaired or dis- 
solved by their irregular and licentious conduct. Though the emperor did not 
name the persons whom he charged with such high crimes, and destined to 



mired from Itatisbon** 

' The cardinal of Trent found it no difficult matter to < ,_ 

who having at length brought the emperor to adopt that plan which he 1 
long recommended, assented with eagerness to every article that he proposed* 
The league was signed a few days after the cardinal’s arrival in Rome. The 
pernicious heresies winch abounded in Germany, the ph^maey of the Pro- 
testants in rejecting the holy council assembled at Trent, and the necessity of 
Tnaint/iining - sound doctrine, together with good order, in the church, are 
mentioned as the motives of this union between the contracting parties. In 
order to check the growth of these evils, and to punish such as had impiously 
contributed to spread them, the emperor, having long and without success 
made trial of gentler remedies, engaged instantly to take the field with a 
sufficient army, that he might compel ail who disowned the council, or had 
apostatized from the religion vf their forefathers, to return to the bosom of 
the church, and submit with due obedience to t he holy see. He likewise bound 
himself not to conclude a peace with them during six. months without the 
pope’s consent, nor without assigning him his share in any conquests which 
should be made upon them ; and that, even after this period, he should not 
agree to any accommodation which might be detrimental to the church, or to 
the interest of religion. On his part, the pope stipulated to deposit a large 
stun in the bank of Venice towards defraying the expense of hj*e war; to 
maintain, at his own charge, during the space of six months, twelve thousand 
foot and five hundred horse ; to grant the emperor for one year half of the ec- 
clesiastical revenues throughout Spain ; to authorize him, by a bull, to alienate 
as much of the lands belonging to religious houses in that country as would 
amount to the sum of five hundred thousand ciowns ; .and to employ not only 
spiritual censures, but military force, turakot any prince who should attempt 
folntemipt or defeat the execution of this treaty. 10 
' ; Notwithstanding the explicit terms in which the extirpation of heresy was 
^ d to be the object of the war which was to follow upon this treaty,, 
i still endeavoured to persuade the Germans that be had no design to 
| their religious liberty, but that he aimed only at vindicating his own 
ww'Jraf, and repressing the insolence of such as had encroached upon It. 
With this view, he wrote circular letters in the same strum with his answer 
to the deputies at Rails bon, to most of the free cities, and to several ofthe 
princes who had embraced the protestaut doctrines, in these he complained 
fondly, but in general terms, of the contempt into which the imperial dignity 
bad fallen, and of the presumptuous as weu as disorderly behaviour of some 
members of the empire. Ho declared that he now took arms, not in a reli- 
gions, but in a civil quarrel ; not to oppress any who continued to behave as 
Qgfot and dutiful subjects, but to humble the arrogance of such as had thrown 
eritllr sense of that subordination in which they were placed under him as head 
of tfse Germanic body. Gross as this deception was, and manifest as it anight 
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have appealed to all who considered tho emperor’s conduct with idtentiaiL 
it became necessiuy for him to make trial of its effect: and ap h the 
confidence and dexterity with which he employed it, that he derived the 
most solid advantages' from this artifice. If he had avowed at once an in- 
tention of overturning the protestant church, and of reducing all Germany , 
under its Conner state of subjection to the papal See, none of the cities or 
princes who had embraced the new opinions could We remained neutral 
after such a declaration, far less could they have ventured to assist the em~ * 
peror in such an enterprise. Whereas by concealing, and even disckimhig; . 
any intention of that kind, he not only saved liimself from the danger of 
being overwhelmed by a general confederacy of all the protestant states, but 
he furnished the timid with an excuse for continuing inactive, and the design- 
ing or interested with a pretext for joining him, without exposing themselves 
to the infamy of abandoning their own principles, or taking part openly 1st 
suppressing them. At the same time, the emperor well knew, that if, Dy their 
assistance, lie were^aMed to break the power of the elector of Saxony and 
the landgrave, he might afterwards prescribe wbht terms he pleased to the 
feeble remains of a party without umon ? and destitute of leaders, who would 
then regret, too late, their mistaken confidence in him, and their inconsiderate 
desertion of their associates. 

The pope, by a sudden and unforeseen display of his zeal, had well-nigh 
disconcerted this plan, w hich the emperor had formed with so much care and 
art. Proud of having been the author of such a formidable league against 
the Lutheran heresy, and happy in think ins; that the glory of extirpating it 
was reserved for bis pontificate, he published the articles of his treaty with 
the emperor, in order to demons! rate t he pious intention of their confederacy, ' 
as well as to display lus own zeal, which prompted him to make such extra- 
ordinary efforts for maintaining the faith iu its purity. Not satisfied with?,; 
this, he soon after issued a bull, containing most liberal promises of indul- 
gence to all who should engage in this holy enterprise, together with warm 
exhortations to such as could not bear a part in it themselves, to increase 
the fervour of their prayers, and the severity of their mortifications, that they 
might draw down the blessings of heaven upon those who undertook it.‘\ Nor 
was it zeal alone which pushed the pope to make declarations so inconsistent 
with the account which the emperor himself gave of his motives for taking 
arms. He was much scandalized at Charles’s dissimulation in such a cause; 
at his seeming to be ashamed of owning his zeal for the church, and at his 
endeavours to make that pass for a political contest, which he ought to have 
gloried in as a war that had no other object than the defence of religion. 
With as much solicitude, therefore, as the emperor laboured to disguise the 
purpose of the confederacy, did the pope endeavour to publish their real plan, 
m order that they might come at once to an open rupture with the protestants* 
that all hopes of reconcilement might be cut off, and that Charles might be : 
under fewer temptations, and have it less in his power than at present to 
betray the interests of the church by any accommodation beneficial to him- 
self. 14 

The emperor, though not a little offended at the pope’s indiscretion or 
malice in making this discovery, continued boldly to pursue his own plan, atm 
to assert his intentions to be no other than what he had originally avowed. 
Several of the protestant states, whom he had previously gained, thought 
themselves justified, in some measure, by his declaration, for abandoning 
their associates, and even for giving assistance t£T him. 

But these artifices did not Lp&e on the greater and sounder part of the 
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i confederates. Theydra „ * , . 

_ ^ the emperor had taken arm, and thftt not < . w . 

fm extinction of the German Marties, would he thee 

^W**mce of his obtaining such an entire superiority »r would enable him to 
schemes m their full extent, They determined, therefore, to jrre- 
; Wmffer their own defence, and neither to renounce those religicms. truths, to 
Ihe knowledge of which they had attained by means so wonderful, nor to 
abandon those civil rights which had been transmittedto them by their an- 
cestors. In order to give the necessary direcrions for this purpose, thrir 
deputies met at Uim, soon after their abrupt departure from Eatisoon. T&wr 
-deliberations were now conducted with such vigour and unanimity; as the im- 
minent danger which threatened them required. The contingent of troops, 
which each of the confederates was to furnish, having been fixed by the 
original treaty of union, orders were given for bringing them immediately 
into the field. Being sensible, at last,, that, through the narrow pirerjwflices of 
some of their members, pud the imprudent sccuritymf others, they had 
neglected too long to strengthen themselves by foreign alliances, they now 
applied with great earnestness to the Venetians and Swiss. 

To the Venetians they represented the emperor’s intention Of overturning 
the present system of Germany, and of raising himself to absolute power in that 
country by means of a foreign force furnished by tire pope; they warned them 
how fatal this event would prove to the liberties of Italy, and that by suffer- 
ing Charles to acquire unlimited authority m the one country, they would 
soon fed his dominion to be no less despotic in the other j they besought 
them, therefore, not to grant a passage through their territories to those 
troops which ought to be treated as common enemies, because by subduing 
Germany, thev prepared chains for the rest of Europe, These reflections baa 
not escaped the sagacity of those wise republicans. They had commmiieatcd 
their sentiments to the pope, and had endeavoured to divert him from an 
alliance, which tended to render irresistible the power of a potentate, whose 
ambition he already knew to be boundless. But they had fetrnd rani so 
eager in the prosecution of his own plan, tluit he disregarded all their remon- 
strances . 13 This attempt to alarm the pope having proved unsuccessful, they 
declined doing anything more towards preventing the clangers which they 
foresaw : ancf in return to the application from the confederates of Smm* 
kaide, they informed them that they could not obstruct, the march of the 
pope’s troops through an open country, but by levying an army strong enough 
In face them in the field ; and that this would draw U]>on than selves the whole 
weight of his as well as of the emperor’s indignation. For the same reason, 
they declined lending a sum of money, which the elector of Saxony and land- 
grave proposed to borrow of them, towards carrying on the war . 14 

The demands of the confederates upon the Swiss were not confined to the 
obrtmeiing of the entrance of foreigners into Germany ; they required of the®, 
as the nearest neighbours and closest allies of the empire, to interpose, with 
their wonted vigour, for the preservation of its liberties, and not to stand as 
Inactive spectators, while their brethren were oppressed and enslaved But 
v; with whatever teal some of the cantons might have been disposed to act when 
: the cause o£the reformation was in danger, the Helvetic body waa so divided 
regard to religion, as to render it unsafe for the protastemta to take any 
wmiout consulting their catholic associates ; and among them; the emie- 
’ **&$ of the pope ana the emperor had such influence, that a rcsohttkm of 
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cl, and six’ thousand pioneers.'* Tins army, one of .most name* 

i*;f&A ; ancL undoubtedly, the best appointed of any which had been levied in 
Jfta^p® auring that century, did not require the united effort of the whole 
Wrotestaat body to raise it. The elector of Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse, 
the duke of Wurtemberg, the princes of Anhalt, and the imperial cities of 
’ Augsburg Him, and Strnsburg, were the only powers which contributed to* 
wards this great armament : the electors of Cologne, of Brandenburg, and 
tike count palatine, overawed bv the emperor’s threats, or deceived by his 
professions, remained neuter, John, marquis of Brandenburg Barieth, koA 
Albert of Brandenburg Anspach, though both early converts to Lutheranism, 
entered openly into the emperor’s service, under pretext of having obtained 
his promise for the security of the protestant religion ; and Maurice of 
Saxony soon followed their example. 

The number of their troops, as well as the amazing rapidity wherewith 
they had assembled them, astonished the cmneror, and filled him with the 
most disquieting apprehensions. He w as, maced, in no condition to resist 
such a mighty force. Shut up in Hat is bon, a town of no great strength, 
whose inhabitants, being mostly Lutherans, would have been more ready to 
betray than to assist him, with only three thousand Spanish foot, who had 
served in Hungary, and about five thousand Germans, who had joined him 
from different parts of the empire, he must have been overwhelmed by the 
approach of such a formidable army, which he could not fight, nor could he 
even hope to retreat from it in safety. The pope’s troops, though in full 
march to his relief had hardly reached the frontiers of Germany ; the forces 
which he expected from the Low Countries had not yet begun to move, and 
were even far from being complete .-* 0 ilis situation, however, called for 
more immediate succour, nor did it scorn practicable for him to wait for such 
distant auxiliaries, with whom lu> junction a as so precarious. 

But it happened, fortunately for Charles, that the confederates did not avail 
themselves of (he advantage which lat so full in (heir view. In civil wars, 
the first steps are commonly taken with much timidity and hesitation. Men 
are solicitous, at that time, to put on the semblance of moderation and equity; 
they strive to gain partisans by seeming to ad) u re strictly to known forms; 
nor can they be brought, at once, to uolati those established institutions. 
Which, in times of tranquillity, the* hate been accustomed to reverence; hence 
their proceedings are often feeble or di ! ator>, when t hey ought to bo most 
Vigorous and decisive, influenced b) those considerations, which, happily for 
the peace of society, operate powcj fully on the human mmd, the conK»itcwrtcs 
could not think of throwing off that allegiance which they owed to the head 
of the empire, or of turning ♦heir anus against him, w it bout one more solemn 
appeal to bis candour, and to the impartial judgment of their fellow -subjects. 
For thispurpose, they 'Addressed a letter to the emperor, and ft manifesto to 
all the inhabitants of Germany. The tenemr of both was the same. They 
represented their own conduct with regard to civil affairs as dutiful and sub- 
missive ; they mentioned the inviolable union in which they had lived with 
the emperor, as well as the many and recent marks of his good-will and grati- 
tude wherewithal they had been honoured ; they asserted religion to be the 
gm cause of the violence* winch the emperor now meditated against them ; 
mm, in proof of tins, produced many arguments to convince those who were 
00 lift ns to be deceived bv the artifices with which he endeavoured to cover 
his retd intentions ; they declared their own resolution to risk everything 
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in maintenance of their religious rights, and foretold &e d iwnoh itj o n of tb* 
German conftitutiac, if the emperor should finally prevail gainst them** 

Charles, though in such a perilous situation as might have inspired ben 
with moderate sentiments, appeared as inflexible and haughty as if his affairs 
bad been in the most prosperous state. Bis only reply to the address and 
manifesto of the protestants, was to publish the ban of the empire against 
the elector of Saxony and landgrave of Hesse, their leaders* and against $21 
who should dare to assist them. By this sentence, the ultimate and most 
rigorous one which the German jurisprudence has provided for the punish- 
ment of traitors, or enemies to their country, they were declared rebels and 
outlaws, and deprived of every privilege which they enjoyed as members of 
the Germanic body: their goods were confiscated; their subjects absolved 
from their oath of allegiance ; and it became not only lawful, but meritorious 
to invade their territories. The nobles, and free cities, who framed or per- 
fected the constitution of the Germau government, had not been so negligent . 
of their own safety and, privileges as to trust the emperor with this formidable 
jurisdiction. The authority of a diet of the empire ought to have been inter- 
posed before any of its members could be put under the ban. But Charges 
overlooked that formality, well knowing that, if his arms were crowned with 
success, there would remain none who would have either powder or courage 
to call m question what he had done. M The emperor, however, did not found 
his sentence against the elector and landgrave on their revolt from the esta- 
blished church, or their conduct with regard to religion; he. affected to 
assign for it reasons purely civil, and those too expressed in such general 
and ambiguons terms, wilhout specifying the nature or circumstances of their 
guilt, as rendered it more like an act oi despotic power than of a legal, and 
limited jurisdiction. Nor was it altogether from choice, or to conceal his in- , 
tentions. that Charles had recourse to the ambiguity of general expressions ; 
but he durst not mention too particularly the causes of his sentence, as every 
action which he could have charged upon the elector and landgrave as a crime, 
might have been employed with equal justice to condemn many of the Pro- 
testants whom he still pretended to consider its faithful subjects, and whom 
it would have been extremely imprudent to alarm or disgust. 

The confederates, now perceiving all hopes of accommodation to be at an 
erd, had only to choose whether they would submit, without reserve, to the 
emperor’s will, or proceed to open hostilities. They were not destitute either 
of public spirit, or of resolution to make the proper choice. A few days 
after the ban of the empire was published, they , according to the custom of 
that age, sent a herald to the imperial camp, w ith a solemn declaration of 
war against Charles, to w hom they no longer gave any other title than that 
of pretended emperor, and renounced all allegiance, homage, or duty, which 
he might claim, or which they had hitherto yielded to him. But previous 
to this formality, part of their t roops had begun to act. The command of u 
considerable body of men, raised by the city of Augsburg, having beui given 
to Sebastian Schertel, a soldier of fortune, who, by the booty that he got 
when tire imperialists plundered Rome, together with the merit of long ser- 
vice, had 'acquired wealth and authority which placed him on a level with the 
chief of the German nobles- that gallant veteran resolved, before he joined 
die main body of the confederates, to attempt something suitable to his 
former tame, and to the expectation of his countrymen. As the pope’s forces 
were hastening towards Tyrol, in order to penetrate into Germany, by the 
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mPsmm^m throng the mountains which ran jkjtobs that country, he ad* 
mce&thitber with the utmost rapidity, and aeked JOmmhray mi Coffstdn, 
t^ ^Ra^ eastiea which commanded the principal deities. Without stopping’ 
&mmmL h& continued his march towards Inspruck, by getting possession 
of, which he would have obliged the Italians to stop short, and with a small 
bodyofmen could have misted all the efforts of the greatest armies. Castle* 
altG,the governor of Trent, knowing what a fatal blow this would be to the 
emperor, all whose designs must have proved abortive if hk Italian auxiliaries 
had been intercepted, raised a tew troops with the utmost despatch, and 
threw himself into the town. ScherUsL however, did not abandon the enter- 
prise, and was preparing to attack the place, when the intelligence of the ap- 
proach of the Italians, and an order from the elector and landgrave, obliged 
him to desist. By his retreat the passes were left open, and the Italians 
entered Germany without any opposition, hut from the garrisons which 
Schertel had placed in Ehrcnberg and Cuffstein ; and these, having no hopes 
of being relieved, surrendered after a short resistance." 3 

Nor was the recalling of Sckcrtel the only error of Vhicli the confederates 
were guilty. As the supreme command of their army was committed, in 
terms of the league of Smalkalde, to the elector of Saxony and landgrave of 
Hesse with equal power, all the inconveniences arising from a divided and 
coordinate authority, which is always of fatal consequence in the operations, 
of war, were immediately felt. The doctor, though intrepid in his own 
person to excess, and most ardently zealous in the cause, was slow in delibe- 
rating, uncertain as well as irresolute in his determinations, and constantly 
inferred measures which were cautious and safe to such as were bold or div 
cisive. The landgravs, of a more active and enterprising nature, formed all 
his resolutions with promptitude, wished to execute them with spirit, and 
uniformly preferred such measures its tended to bring the contest to a speedy 
issue. Thus their maxims, with regard to the conduct of the war, differed 
as widely as those by which they were influenced in preparing fear it. Such 
perpetual contrariety in their sentiments gave rise, imperceptibly, to jealousy* 
and the spirit of contention. These multiplied the dissensions flowing from 
the meoinpatibility of their natural tempers, and rendered them more violent. 
The other members of the league considering themselves as independent, 
and subject to the elector and landgrave only in consequence of the articles 
of a voluntary confederacy, did not long retain a proper veneration for com- 
manders who proceeded with so little concord; and the numerous army of 
the nrotestaats, like a vast machine whose parts are ill compacted, and 
whkffl is destitute of any power sufficient to move and regulate the whole, 
acted with no consistency, rigour, or effect. 

The emperor, who wits afraid that, by mnaiuing at Ratisbon, he might 
render it impossible for the pope’s forces to join him, having boldly advanced 
to Land&hut on the Ism, the confederates lost some days in deliberating 
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Seckendorf, the industrious author of the Commcntarius Apriogeticus de Luthetw- 
xjhano, whom 1 have bo long and .safely followed as my guide ia German affairs, wm a de* 
aidant from ScberteL With the care and solicitude of 1 a German, who was hfruydf 
of noble birth, Scckendorf has published a long digression concerning his ancestor, catatt* 
ktafl chiefly to show how Sebertcl was ennobled, and his posterity allied to many of the 
JUCNSit aurient families in the empire. Among other curious particulars, he gives us on 
aceoant of his wealth, the chief source of which was the plunder be got at Home. Bis 
landed alone was sold by ids grandsons for six hundred thousand florins, fly this 
we may form some idea of the rioheB amassed by the cmdottieri, , or commanded of 
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whether it imjprope? to Mow him into the tomtom# of ihedakcof Ba- 
varia* a neutral prmce. When at last they snnnouaied that scruple, and 




garrison. By this time the pupal troops, amounting- folly to that number 
whioh Paul had stipulated to famish had readied Landshut, and were soon 
followed by six thousand Spaniards of the veteran bands stationed in Naples. 
The oemfeoerates. after ScberteFs spirited but fruitless expedition, seem to 
have permitted mean forces to advance unmolested to the place of rendez- 
vous, without any attempt to attack either them or the emperor separately, 
or to prevent their junction.** The Imperial army amounted now to thirty-* 
sb: thousand men, and was still more formidable by the discipline and valour 
of the troops than by their number. Avila, commendador of Alcantara^ who' 
had been present in all the wars carried on by Charles, and had served in the 
armies which gained the memorable victory at Pavia, which conquered 
Tunis, and invaded France, gives this the preference to any military force he 
had ever seen assembled . 26 Octavio Farnese, the pope's grandson, assisted 
by the ablest officers formed in the long wars between Charles ana Francis, 
commanded the Italian auxiliaries. His brother, the cardinal Fames©, ac- 
companied him as papal legate ; and, in order to give the War the appearance 
«f a religious enterprise, he proposed to march at the head of the army, with 
a cross carried before him, and to publish indulgences wherever he came to 
all who should give them any assistance, as had anciently been the practice 
in the crusades against the infidels. But this tlw emperor strictly pronibitetL 
as inconsistent with all the declarations which he liad made to the Germans df 


his own party ; and the legate perceiving, to his astonishment, that the exer- 
cise of the protestant religion, the extirpation of which he considered as the 
sole object of the war. was publicly permitted in the imperial camp, soon 
returned in disgust to Italy. 

The arrival of these tr<x>ps enabled the emi>eror to send sueli a reinforce- 
ment to the garrison at ftatisbon, that the confederates, reliuquklung all 
hopes of reducing that town, marched towards lugoldstadt on the Danube* 
near to which Charles was now encamped. They exclaimed loudly against 
the emperor’s notorious violation of the laws and constitution of the ern- 
phe, in having called in foreigners to lay waste Germany, and to oppress its 
liberties. As m that age t he dominion ol the ltoman see was so odious to the 
Protestants, that the name of the pope alone was sufficient to inspire them 
with horror at any enterprise which he countenanced, and to raise in their 
minds the blackest suspicions, it came to be universally believed among 
them, that Paul, not satisfied with attacking them openly by force of arms, 
had dispensed his emissaries all over Germany, to set on fire their towns 
and magazines, and to poison the wells and fountains of water. Nor did this 
rumour, which was extravagant and frightful enough to make a deep im- 
pression on the credulity of the vulgar, spread among them only: e*©n the 
leaders of the partv, blinded by their prejudices, published a declaration, in 
which they accused the pope of having employed such anti Christian and 
diabolical arts against theto. 2? These sentiments of the confederates were 
confirmed, in some measure, by the behaviour of the papal troops, who. 
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He first ojradions in the field, however, did not correspond with the 
of those passions which animated individuals. The emperor had 
$ maafiy taken the resolution of avoiding an action with an enemy so far 
superior in number, w especially as he foresaw that nothing could keep a 
body composed of so many and such dissimilar members from tailing to pieces, 
hut the pressing to attack it with an inconsiderate precipitancy. The, con- 
" iterates, though it was no less evident to them that eyeiy moment's delay 
Was pernicious, were still prevented, by the weakness or division of theSr 
leaders, from exerting that vigour with which their situation, as well as the 
ardour of their soldiers, ought to hav$ inspired them. On their arrival at 
Ingoldstadt, they found the emperor in a camp not remarkable for strength, 
ana surrounded only by a slight eutrenchment. Before the camp lay a plain 
of such extent as afforded sufficient space for drawing out their whole army: 
and bringing it to act at once. Every consideration should have determined 
them to have seized this opportunity of attackmg the emperor; and their 
great superiority in numbers, the eagerness of their troops, together with 
the stability of the German infantry in pitched battles, afforded them the 
most probable expectation of victory. The landgrave urged this with great 
warmth, declaring, that if the sole command were vested in him, he would 
terminate the war on that occasion, and decide by one general action the fate 
of the twb parties. But the elector, reflecting on the valour and discipline? 
of the enemy’s forces, animated by the presence of the emperor, and con- 
ducted by the best officers of the age, would not venture upon an action which 
he thought to be so doubtful as the attacking such a body of veterans on 
ground which they themselves had chosen, and while covered with fortifica- 
tions which, though imperfect, would afford them no small advantage in the 
combat. Notwithstanding iiis hesitation and remonstrances, it was agreed 
to advance towards the enemy's camp in battle array, in order to make a 
trial whether by that insult, and by a furious cannonade w hich they began, 
they could not draw the imperialists out of their works. But the emperor 
baa too much sagacity to fall into this snare : he adhered to his own system 
with inflexible constancy; and, drawing up his soldiers behind their trenches, 
that they might be ready to receive the confederates, if they should venture 
upon an assault, calmly awaited their approach, ana carefully restrained his 
, own men from any excursions or skirmisher \s Inch might bring on a general 
engagement. He rode along the line. , and addressing the troops of the 
different nations in their own language, encouraged them not only by his 
words, but by the cheerfulness o ( his voi'*e and countenance ; lie exposed 
himself in places of greatest danger, and cundst the wannest fire of the 
enemy's artillery, — the most numerous that had hitherto been brought into 
the field by any army. Boused by 1 us example, not a man quitted his ranks ; 
it was thought infamous to discover any symptom of fear when the emperor 
appeared so intrepid , and the meanest soldier plainly perceived, that their 
declining the combat at present was not the effect of timidity in their general, 
but the result of a well-grounded caution. The confederates, after firing 
several hours on the imperialists, with more noise and terror than exe- 
cution, seeing no prospect oi alluring them to fight on equal terms* retired 
to their own camp. The emperor employed the night with such diligence 
in strengthening fils works, that the confederates, reiurning to the cannonade 
next day, found that, though they had now been willing to venture upon such 
a bold experiment, the opportunity of making an attack with advantage was 
lost.* t . , 
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After sueh a ®«eovery of the feebleness or tesolntW of 
and the prudence as well as firmness of the emperor’s amduet, the eon- 
federates toned their whole attention towards preventing: the amvalpf a 
powerful reinforcement often thousand foot andfour thousand hoT&e, which 
the Count m Buren was bringing to the emperor from the Low Countries* ** 
But though that general had to traverse such an extent of country ; though 
his route lay through the territories of several states warmly disposed to fa- 
vour the confederates ; though they were apprised of ids approach, and, by 
their superiority in numbers, might easily nave detached a force 'sufficient to 
overpower him, he advanced with such rapidity, and by such well-concerted 
movements, while they opposed him with such remissness, and so Httle mili- 
tary skill, that lie conducted this body to the imperial camp without any 
loss .* 9 v 

Upon the arrival of the Flemings, in whom he placed great confidence, 
the emperor altered, in some degree, his plan of operations, and began to act 
more upon the offensive, though he still avoided a battle, with the utmost in- 
dustry. fie made himself master of Ncuburg, Dillingen and Donawert on the 
Danube; of Nordlingen, tuid several other towns, situated on the most 
considerable streams which fall into that mighty river. By this he got the 
command of a great extent of country, though not without being obliged 
to engage in several sliarp encounters, of which the success was various, not 
without being exposed, oftener than once, to the danger of being drawn into 
a battle. In this manner the whole autumn was spent ; neither party gained 
any remarkable superiority over the other, ana nothing was yet done to- 
wards bringing the war to a period. The emperor had often foretold, with 
confidence, that discord and the want of money would compel the confederates 
to disperse that unwieldy body, which they had neither abilities to guide nor 
funds to support . 31 Though he waited with impatience for the accomplish- 
ment *of his predictions, there was no prospect of that event being at Land. 
But he himself began to suffer from the want of forage and provisions ; even 
the catholic provinces being so much incensed at the introduction of 
foreigners into the empire, that they furnished them with reluctance, while 
the camp of the confederates abounded with a profusion of all necessaries, 
which the zeal of their friends in the adjacent countries poured in with the ut- 
most liberality and good-will. Great numbers of the Italians and Spaniards* 
unaccustomed to the climate or food of Germany, were become unfit for 
service through sickness.” Considerable arrears were now due to the troops, 
who had scarcely received any money from the beginning of the campaign ; 
the emperor experiencing on this, as well as on former occasions, that bis 
jurisdiction was more extensive than his revenues, and that the former en- 
abled him to assemble a greater number of soldiers than the latter were 
sufficient to support. Upon all those accounts, ho found it difficult to keep 
his army in the field; some of his ablest generals, and even the duke of Aha 
himself, persevering and obstinate as be usually was in the prosecution of 
every measure, advising him to disperse his troops into w'mter-quarters. 
But as the arguments urged against any plan which he had adopted rarely 
made much impression upon the emperor, lie paid no regard to their opinion, 
a #« determined to continue his efforts, in order to weary out the confede- 
rates, being well assured that, if he could once oblige them to separate, there 
was little probability of their uniting again in a body . 33 Still, however, it re- 

* SlriAy. 403. * 
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masted a doubtful point, 'whether his steadiness was most likely to fa& or 
thek>ee&l to be criaanstecl It was still uncertain which party, by -first divid 
ingits forces, wouldgive the superiority to the other, when an unexpected 
event decided, the contest, and occasioned a fatal reverse in the affairs cl the 
confederates, 

^ Maurice of Saxony having insinuated himself into the emperor's confidence, 
by the arts which have already been described, no sooner saw hostilities ready 
to break out between the confederates of Smalkalde and that monarch, than 
Vast prospects of ambition begun to open upon him. That portion of Saxony, 
which descended to him from nis ancestors, was far from satisfying his aspiring 
mind ; and he perceived with pleasure the approach of civil war, as, amidst 
the revolutions and convulsions occasioned by it, opportunities of acquiring 
additional power or dignity, which at other times are sought in vain, preset 
tfenseives to an enterprising spirit. As he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the state of the two contending parties, and the qualities of their leaders, he 
did not hesitate long in determining on which side the greatest advantages 
were to be expected. Having revolved all these things in bis own breast, and 
having taken his final resolution of joining the emperor, he prudently deter- 
mined to declare early in his favour; that, by the merit of this, he might ac- 
quire a title to a proportional recompense. With this view, he had repaired 
to liatisbon in the month of May, under pretext of attending the diet ; and 
after’ many interviews with Charles or his ministers, he, with the most mys- 
terious secrecy, concluded a treaty, in which he engaged to concur in assist- 
ing the emperor as a faithfuf subject; and Charles, in return, stipulated to 
bestow on him all the spoils of the elector of Saxony, Iris dignities as well m 
territories, 34 History hardly records any treaty that can be considered as a 
more manifest violation of the most powerful principles which ought to influ- 
ence human actions. Maurice, a professed protestant, at a time when tlie 
belief of religion, as well as zeal for its interests, todk strong possession of 
every mind, binds himself to contribute his assistance towards carrying on a 
wax which nad manifestly no other object than the extirpation of the pro- 
testant doctrines. He engages to take arms against Iris father-in-law, and to 
strip his nearest relation of his honours and dominions. He joins a dubious 
friend against a known benefactor, to whom his obligations were both great 
and recent. Nor was the prince who ventured upon all this one of those au- 
dacious politicians, who, provided they can accomplish their ends, and secure 
their interest, avowedly disregard the wod sacred obligations, and glory in 
contemning whatever is honourable or decent. Maurice's conduct, if the 
whole must be ascribed to policy, was more artful and masterly; lie executed 
hisplan in all its parts, ana yet endeavoured to preserve, in every step which 
he took, the appearance of what was fair, and virtuous, and laudable. It is 
probable, from his subsequent behaviour, that, with regard to the protestant 
religion at least, his intentions were upright ; that he fondly trusted to the 
emperor's promises for its security ; but that, according to the fate of all who 
refine too much in policy, and who tread in dark and crooked paths, in Attempt* 
ing to deceive others, lie himself was, in some degree, deceived. 

His first care, however, was to keep the engagements into which he find 
-jeered with the emperor closely concealed ; and so perfect a master was he 
in tpe mi of dissimulation, that the confederates, notwithstanding Ms de* 
Miningall connexions with them, and his remarkable assiduity in paying court 
to the emperor, seemed to have entertained no suspicions of nis designs. 
Even the Sector of Saxony, when lib marched at the beginning of the cam* 
pwgn to jp in Ms associates committed his dominions to Maurice's protection, 
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wMeh he, with an insidious appearance of friendship, readdy undertook,** 
Bat scarcely had the elector taken the field, when Maurice began to consult 
privately, wdh the king of the Romans how to invade those very territories,, 
with the defence of which he was intrusted. Soon after, the emperor sent 
him a copy of the imperial ban denounced against the elector and landgrave. 
As he' was next heir to the former, and particularly interested in preventing 
strangers from getting his dominions into their possession, Charles required 
him, not only for Iris own sake, but upon the allegiance and duty which he 
owed to the head of the empire, instantly to seize and detain in his hands the 
forfeited estates of the elector ; warning him, at the same time, that if he 
neglected to obey these commands, lie should be held as accessory to the 
crimes of lrn kinsman, and be liable to the same punishment . 30 

This artifice, which it is probable Maurice himself suggested, was em- 
ployed by him in order that his conduct towards the elector might seem & 
matter of necessity but not of choice, an act of obedience to his superior, 
rather than a voluntary invasion of the rights of his kinsman and ally. But 
in order to give some more specious appearance to this thin veil with which 
he endeavoured to cover his ambition, lie, soon after his return from Ilatisbon, 
had called together the states of his country; and, representing to them that 
a civil war between the emperor and confederates of Smalkalde was now bo* 
come unavoidable, desired their advice with regard to the part, which he 
should act in that event. They having been prepared, uo doubt, and tutored 
beforehand, and being desirous of gratifying their prince, whom they esteemed 
as well as loved, gave such counsel as they kn^w would be most agreeable; 
advising him to oner his mediation towards reconciling the contending parties 
but if that were rejected, and he could obtain proper security for the pro- 
testant religion, they delivered it as their opinion, tnal, m all other points, 
he ought to yield obedience to the emperor. Upon receiving the imperial 
rescript, together with the ban against the elector and landgrave, Maurice 
summoned the states of his country a second time ; he laid before them the 
orders which he had received, and mentioned the punishment with which he 
was threatened in. case of disobedience ; he acquaint ed them that the confede- 
rates had refused to admit of his mediation, and that the emperor had given 
him the most satisfactory declarations with regard to religion; lie pointed 
out his own interest in securing possession of the electoral dominions, as well 
as the danger of allowing strangers to obtain an establishment in Saxony; 
and upon the whole, as the point under deliberation respected his subjects no 
less than himself, lie desired to know their sentiments, how he should steer m 
that difficult and arduous conjuncture. The states, no less obsequious and 
complaisant than formerly, professing their own reliance on the emperor's 
promises as a perfect security for their religion, proposed that, before lie had 
recourse to more violent methods, ihey would write to the elector, exhorting 
him, as the best means, not only erf appeasing the emperor, but of preventing 
his dominions from being seized by iorcign or hostile powers, to give his 
consent that Maurice should take possession of them quietly and without 
opposition. Maurice himself seconded their arguments in a letter to the 
kndgrave, his father-in-law. Such an extravagant proposition was rejected 
withuhe scorn and indignation which it deserved. The landgrave, in return 
to Maurice, taxed him with his treachery and ingratitude towards a kinsman 
to whom he was so deeply indebted ; he treated with contempt Ins affectation 
of executing the imperial ban, which he could not but know to be altogether 
void by the unconstit utional and arbitrary manner in which it had been issued ; 
he besought him not to suffer himself to be so far blinded by ambition, as to. 
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the obligations of honour and friendship, or to betray the protestant 
l the extirpation of which out of Germany, even by the idtoOwtedg* 
f the pope himself, was the great object of the present war ,* 7 _ 

E; Maurice had proceeded too far to be diverted from pursuing bus plan 
proacbes or arguments. Nothing now remained but to execute with 
^ i } wliat he had hitherto carried on by artifice and dissimulation. Nor 
was his boldness in action inferior to his subtlety in contrivance. Having 
Assembled about twelve thousand men, he suddenly invaded one part of the 
electoral provinces, while Ferdinand, witli an army composed of Bohemians 
and Hungarians, overran the other. Maurice, in two sharp encounters, de- 
feated the troops which the elector had left to guard his country: and im- 
proving these advantages to the utmost, made himself master of all the elec- 
torate, except Wittemberg, Gotha, and Eisenach, Which, being places of con- 
aiderable strength, and defended by sufficient garrisons, refused to open their 
gates. The news of these rapid conquests soon reached the imperial and 
confederate camps. In the former, their satisfaction with an event which it 
was foreseen would be productive of the most important consequences, was 
expressed by every possible demonstration of joy : the latter was filled with 
astonishment and terror. The name of Maurice was mentioned with execra- 
tion, as an apostate from religion, a betrayer of the German liberty, and a 
contemner of the most sacred and natural tics. Everything that the rage 
or invention of the party could suggest, in order to blacken and render him 
odious ; invectives, satires, and lampoons, the furious declamations of their 
preachers, together with the* rude wit of their authors, were all employed 
against him: while he. confiding in the arts which he had so long practised, 
as if his actions could have admitted of any serious justification, published a 
manifesto, containing the same frivolous reasons for his conduct, which he 
had formerly alleged m the meeting of his states, and in his letter to the land- 
grave . 38 

The elector, upon the first intelligence of Maurice’s motions, proposed 
to return home with his troops for the defence of Saxony, But the deputies 
of the league, assembled at Utm, prevailed on him at that time to remain with 
the army, and to prefer the success of the common cause before the security 
of his own dominions. At length the sufferings and complaints of his sub- 
jects increased so much, that he discovered the utmost impatience to set out, 
m order to rescue them from the oppression of Maurice and from the cruelty 
of the Hungarians, who, having been accustomed to that licentious and mer- 
ciless species of war which vras thought lav fid against the Turks, committed, 
Wherever they came, the wildest acts of rapine and violence. This desire 
of the elector was so natural and so warmly urged, that the deputies at 
Uim, though fully sensible of the unhappy consequences of dividing their 
army, durst not refuse their consent, how unwilling soever to grant it. In this 
perplexity, they repaired to the camp of the confederates of Giengen, on the 
Brenz, in order to consult their constituents. Nor were they less at a loss 
what to determine in this pressing emergence. But, after having considered 
seriously the open desertion of some of their allies ; the scandalous luke- 
warmness of others, who had hitherto contributed nothing towards the war; 
the intolerable load winch had fallen of consequence upon such membete as 
wptt inost zealous for the cause, or most faithful to their engagements ; the 
m success of all their endeavours to obtain foreign aid: the unusual length of 
the campaign; the rigour of the season; together with the great number of 
soldiers, and even officers, who had quitted the service on that account; they 
concluded that nothing could save them but either bringing the contest to the 
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immediate decision of a battle, by attacking the imperial army, or an accom- 
modation cl all their differences with Charles by a treaty. Such was tbs 
aepondeney and dejection which now oppressed the party, that of these 
two they chose what was most feeble and unmanly, empowering a minister 
of the elector of Brandenburg to propound overtures of peace in their name to 
the emperor. 

]sq sooner did Charles perceive this haughty confederacy, which had so 
lately threatened to drive him out of Germany, condescending to make the 
first advances towards an agreement, than concluding their spirit to be gone* 
or their union to be broken, he immediately assumed the tone of a con- 
queror ; and, as if they had been already at his mercy, would not hear cl a 
negotiation, out upon condition that the elector of Saxony should previously 
give up himself ana his dominions absolutely to his disposal. 30 As nothing 
more intolerable or ignominious could have been prescribed, even in the 
worst situation of their affairs, it is no wonder that this proposition should be 
rejected by a party, Vhich was rather humbled and disconcerted than sub- 
dued. But though they refused to submit tamely to the emperor’s will, they 
wanted spirit to pursue the only plan which could have preserved their in- 
dependence ; and forgetting that it was the union of their troops in one body 
which had hitherto rendered the confederacy formidable, and had more than 
cmce obliged the imperialists to think of quitting the field, they incon- 
siderately abandoned this advantage, which, in spite of the diversion in 
Saxony, would still have kept the emperor in awe ; and, yielding to the 
elector’s entreaties, consented to his proposal of dividing the army. Nine 
thousand men were left in the duchy of Wurtemberg, in order to protect that 
province, as well as the free cities of Upper Germany; a considerable body 
marched with the elector towards Saxony ; but the greater part returned 
with their respective leaders into their own countries, and were dispersed 
there. 40 

The moment that the troops separated, the confederacy ceased to be the 
object of terror • and the members of it, who, while they composed part of a 
great body, liad felt but little anxiety about their own security, began to 
tremble when they reflected that they now stood exposed singly to the whole 
weight of the emperor’s vengeance. Charles did not allow them leisure to' 
recover from their consternation, or to form any new schemes of union. 
As soon as the confederates began to retire, be put his army in motion, and, 
though it was now the depth of winter, he resolved to keep the field, in 
order to. make the most of that favourable juncture for which he had waited 
so long. Some small towns, in which the protestants had left garrisons, 
immediately opened their gates. Korlmgen, Rotenberg, and Hall, imperial 
cities, submitted soon after. Though Charles could not prevent the elector 
from levying, as he retreated, large contributions upon the archbishop of 
Mcntz, the abbot of Fulda, and other ecclesiastics, 41 this was more than 
balanced by the submission of Ulm, one of the chief cities of Suabiu, highly 
distinguished by its zeal for the Stnalkaldic league. As soon as an example 
was set of deserting the common cause, the rest of the members became 
instantly impatient to follow it, and seemed afraid lest others, by getting the 
start of them in returning to their duty, should, on that account, obtain more 
favourable terms. The Sector palatine, a weak prince, who. notwithstanding 
his professions of neutrality, had, very preposterously, sent to the confede- 
rates four hundred horse, a body so inconsiderable as to be scarcely any ad- 
dition to their strength, but great enough to render him guilty in the eyes 
of the emperor, made his acknowledgments in fhe most abject manner. The 
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inhabitants of Augsburg, shaken by so in any instances of apostasy, e»pdt€d 
•the brave fioieiw out of their city, and accepted such oosmtions as the em- 
fH$rpr was pleased to grant them. 

The duke of Wuriemberg, though among the first who had offered to submit, 
wasobliged to sue for pardon on his knees [1547], ana, eve® after this mor- 
tifying humiliation, obtained it with difficulty.** Memmingcn, and other free 
<Cftties iu the circle of Suabia, being now abandoned by all their former asso- 
ciates, found it necessary to provide for tlieir own safety, by throwing them- 
ndves on the emperor’s mercy, Strasburg and Frankfort-ondhe-Midne, cities 
far removed from the seat of danger, discovered no greater steadiness than 
those wliich lay more exposed. Thus a confederacy, lately so powerful as 
to shake the imperial throne, tell to pieces, and was dissolved in the space of 
4 few weeks, hardly any member of that formidable combination now remain- 
ing in arms but the elector and landgrave, to whom the emperor, having from 
the beginning marked them out as victims of his vengeance, was at no pains 
to offer terms of reconciliation. Kor did he grant those' who submitted to him 
a generous and unconditional pardon. Conscious of his own superiority, he 
treated them both with haughtiness and rigour. All the princes in person, 
and the cities by their deputies, were compelled to implore mercy in the 
humble posture of supplicants. As the emperor laboured under great diffi- 
culties from the want of money, he imposed heavy fines upon them, which 
.he levied with most rapacious exactness. The duke of Wurteinbcrg paid three 
hundred thousand crowns; tjic city of Augsburg, a hundred ana fifty thou- 
sand; Ulm, a hundred f housand ; Frankfort, eighty thousand ; Memmingen, 
fifty thousand ; and the rest in proportion to their abilities, or their different 
degrees of guilt. They were obliged, besides, to renounce the league of Smal- 
kalde; to furnish assistance, if required, towards executing the imperial ban 
against the elector and landgrave : to give up tlieir artillery and warlike stores 
to the emperor; to admit garrisons into their principal cities and places of 
strength; and, in this disarmed and dependent situation, to expect the 
final award wliich the emperor should think proper to pronounce when the 
war oarne to an issue. 13 But, amidst the great variety of articles dictated by 
Charles on this occasion, he, in conformity to liis original plan, took care 
that nothing relating to religion should be insert fd; and to such a degree 
were the confederates humbled or overawed, that, forgetting the iseal which 
had so long animated them, they were solicitous only about their own safety, 
without venturing to insist on a point, the mention of which they saw the em- 
peror avoiding with so much industry. The inhabitants of Motnmingen alone 
made some feeble efforts to procure a promise of protection in the exercise 
of their religion, hut were checked so severe!} by the imperial ministers, that 
they instantly fell from ilieir demand. 

The elector of Cologne* whom, notwithstanding the sentence of excommu- 
nication issued against, him by the pope, Charles had hitherto allowed to 
remain in possession of the arch [episcopal see, being now required by the 
emperor to submit to the censures of the church, this virtuous and disin- 
terested prelate, unwilling to expose his subjects to the miseries of war 
m his own account, voluntarily resigned that liigh dignity. With a modera- 
tion becoming hie age and character, he chose to enjoy truth, together with 
the exercise of his religion, in the retirement of a private life, rather than to 
disturb society by engaging in a doubtful and violent struggle in order to 
retain his office. 44 
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Duiing these transactions, the elector of Saxony reached the frontlet* 
of Ids ocwHittiy nmolested, As Maurice could assemble m £ 'pm equally 
the army which accompanied him, he in a short time not w reeovered 
possession of his own territories, bat overran Misnia, and stripped his rival of 


Conner to the emperor, representing his dangerous situation, and 
him, with the most earnest importunity, to march immediately to his reHe£ 
Bui Charles, busy at that time in prescribing terms to such memberAoffbe 
league as were daily returning to their allegiance, thought it sufficieafrte 
detach Albert, marquis of Brandenburg Anspach, with three thousand men, 
to his assistance. Albert, though an enterprising and active officer, was un- 
expectedly surprised by the elector, who killed many of his troops, dispersed 
the remainder, and took him prisoner. 4 '* Maurice continued as much ex- 
posed as formerly ; and if his enemy had known how to improve the oppor- 
tunity which presented itself, his ruip must have been immediate aim un- 
avoidable. But the elector, no less slow and ddatory when invested with the 
sole command than he ha# been formerly when joined in authority with a 
partner, never gave any proof of military activity but in this enterprise against 
Albert. Instead of marching directly towards Maurice, whom the defeat of 
Ms ally had greatly alarmed, he inconsiderately listened to overtures of accom- 
modation, which his artful antagonist proposed wifh no other intention than 
to amuse him, and to slacken the vigour or bis* operations. 

Such, indeed, was the posture of the emperor's affairs, that he could not 
march instantly to the relief of his ally. Soon after the separation v of the 
confederate army he, in order to case himself of the burden of maintaining a 
superfluous number of troops, had dismissed the count of Buren with his 
Flemings , 40 imagining that the Spaniards arid Germans, together with the 
papal forces, would be fully sufficient to crush any degree of vigour that 
yet remained among the members of the league. But raul, growing wise 
too late, began now to discern the imprudence of that measure, from which 
the more sagacious V enetiaus lmd endeavoured in vain to dissuade him. 
The rapid progress of the imperial arms, and the ease with which they had 
broken a combination that appeared no less linn than powerful, opened hk 
eyes at length, and made him not only forget all the advantages which he had 
expected from such a complete triumph over heresy, but placed in the strongest 
light his own impolitic conduct, in having contributed towards acquiring for 
Cnarles such an immense increase of j>ower as would enable him, after op- 
pressing the liberties of Germany, to give law with absolute authority to ail 
the states of Italy. The moment that he perceived his error he endeavoured 
to correct it. Without giving the eruperor any warning of his intention, be 
ordered Farnesc, his grandson, to return instantly to Italy with all the troops 
under his command, and at the same tunc recalled the licence which he hid 


tions in their treaty were to continue in force, was now expired ; the league, 
in opposition to which their alliance had been framed, seemed to be entirely 
dissipated ; Charles, in all Ms negotiations with the princes and cities which 
had submitted to his will, had neither consulted the pope, mar bad allotted 
him any part of the conquests which he had made, nor had allowed him any 
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sharein the vast contributions which he had raised. He had not even made 
anf jprovision for the suppression of heresy or the re-establishment of the 
catholic religion, which were Paul’s chief inducements to bestow the trea- 
sures of the church so liberally in carrying on the war. These colours, how- 
ever specious, did not conceal from the emperor that secret jealousy which 
, was the true motive of the pope’s conduct. But, as Paurs orders with 
regard to the march of his troops were no less peremptory than unexpected, 
it was impossible to prevent their retreat. Charles exclaimed loudly against 
Ida treachery, in abandoning him so unseasonably, while he was prosecuting 
a war undertaken in obedience to the papal injunctions, and from which, 2 
successful, so much honour and advanlage would redound to the church. , To 
complaints he added threats and expostulations. But Paul remained inflexible ; 
his troops continued their march towards the ecclesiastical state ; and in an 
elaborate memorial, intended as an apology for his conduct, he discovered 
new and more manifest symptoms of alienation from the emperor, together 
with a deep-rooted dread of his power. 47 Charles, weakened by the withdraw- 
ing of so great a body from his army, w hich was already much diminished by 
the number of garrisons that he had ueen obliged to throw into the towns 
whioh had capitulated, found it necessary to recruit his forces by new levies, 
before he could venture to march in persou towaAs Saxony. / 

The fame and splendour of his success could not have failed of attracting 
such multitudes of soldiers into his service from all the extensive territories 
now subject to his authority, as must have soon put him in a condition of 
taking the field against the elector ; hut the sudden and violent irruption of 
a conspiracy at Genoa, as well as the great revolutions which that event, 
exceedingly mysterious in its first appearances; seemed to portend^ obliged 
him to avoid entangling himself in new operations in Germany, until he had 
fully discovered its source and tendency. The form of government which had 
been established in Genoa, at the time when Andrew Doria restored liberty 
to his country, though calculated to obliterate the memory of former dis- 
sensions, and received at first with eager approbation, did not, after a trial of 
nearly twenty years give universal satisfaction to those turbulent and factious 
republicans. As the entire administration of affairs was now lodged in a 
certain number of noble families, many, envying them that pre-eminence, 
wished for the restitution of a popular government, to wliich they had been 
accustomed* and, though all reverenced the disinterested virtue of Doria, 
and admired his talents, not a few were jealous of that ascendant which he 
had acquired in the councils of the commonwealth. His age, however, his 
moderation, and his love of liberty, afforded ample security to bis countrymen 
that he would not abuse his pow er, nor stain the (dose of his days bv at- 
tempting to overturn that fabric, which it had been the labour and priae of 
his life 'to erect. But the authority and influence wliich in his hail 3s were 
innocent, they easily saw would prove destructive, if usurped by any citizen 
of greater ambition, or less virtue. A citizen of this dangerous character 
haft actuaUyformed such pretensions, and with some prospect of success. 
Giannetino Doria, whom his grand-uncle Andrew destined to be the heir of 
his private fortune, aimed likewise at being his successor in power. His 
temper, haughty, insolent and overbearing to such a degree as would hardly 
have been tolerated in one bom to reign, was altogether insupportable in the 
citizen of a free state. The more sagacious among the Genoese already feared 
and hated him as the enemy of those liberties for which they were indebted 
to his uncle* wliile Andrew* himself, blinded by that violent and undisoeraiug 
affection which persons in advanced age often contract for the younger mem* 
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feu%, set no bounds to the indulgence with which he treated 
less solicitous to secure and perpetuate the Ireedom of the 
commonwealth than to aggrandize that undeserving kinsman. * v 
But whatever suspicion of Doria’s designs, or whatever dissatisfaction w 
the systern of administration in the commonwealth these circumstances nr 

have occasioned, they would have ended, it is probable, in nothing more 4 

complaints, if John Lewis Fiesco, count of LavagneL 6b- 

his growing disgust, had not been encouraged bv it to attempt one 

dest actions recorded in history. That young nobleman, the richest 

add most illustrious subject in the republic, possessed^ in an eminent degree 
all the qualities which win upon the human heart, which command respect 
or secure attachment. He was graceful and majestic in his person ; magni- 
ficent even to profusion; of a generosity that anticipated the wishes of huh, 
friends, and exceeded the expectations of strangers ; of an insinuating address, 
gentle manners, and a flowing affability. But, under the appearance of theSe 
virtues, which seemed .to form him for enjoying and adorning social life; he 
concealed all the dispositions which mark men out for taking the lead in the 
most dangerous and dark conspiracies ; an insatiable and restless ambition, 
a courage unacquainted with fear, and a mind that disdained subordination. 
Such a temper could ill brook tLat station of inferiority, wherein he was 
placed in the republic • and ? as he envied the power which the elder Dorift 
had acquired, he was filled with indignation at the thoughts of its descending, 
like an hereditary possession, to Giannetino. These various passions, preying 
with violence on his turbulent and aspiring mind, determined him to attempt; 
overtiming that domination to which be could not submit. 

As the most effectual method of accomplishing this, he thought at first of 
forming a connexion with Francis, and even proposed it to the French ambus* > 
sador at Borne; and, after expelling Doria, together with the imperial faction, 
by his assistance, he offered to put the republic once more under the pro- 
tection of that monarch, hoping in return for that service to be intrusted 
with the principal share in the administration of government. But having 
communicated his scheme to a few chosen confidants, from whom he kept 
nothing secret, Ycrrina, the chief of tliem, a man of desperate fortune, capable 
alike or advising and executing the most audacious deeds, remonstrated with 
earnestness against the folly of exposing himself to the most imminent danger, 
while he allowed another to reap all the fruits of his success; and exhorted 
him warmly to aim himself at that pre-eminence in his country, to which he 
was destined by his illustrious birth, was called by the voice of his fellow* 
citizens, and would be raised by the zeal of his friends. This discourse opened 
such great prospects to Fiesco, and so suitable to his genius, that, abandoning 
his own plan, he eagerly adopted that of Verrina. The other persons present, 
though sensible of the hazardous nature of the undertaking did not ©boose 
to condemn what their patron had so warmly approved. It was instantly 
resolved, in this dark cabal, to assassinate the two Dorias, as well .as the 
principal persons of their party, to overturn the established systed of go- 
vernment, and to place Fiesco on the ducal throne of Genoa. Time, how- 
ever, and preparations were requisite to ripen such a desigu for execution,; 
and while he was employed in carrying on these, Fiesco made his chief care 
to guard against everything that might betray his secret, or create suspicion. 
The disguise he assumed was, of all others, the most impenetrable. He 
seemed to be abandoned entirely to pleasure and dissipation. A perpetual 
gaiety, diversified by the pursuit of all the amusements in which persons of 
his age and rank are apt to delight, engrossed^in appearance, the whole of 
his time and thoughts. But amidst tliis hurry of dissipation, he prosecuted 
his plan with the most cod attention, neither retarding the design by a timid 
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dtheDorias, and to have inclination as wcM as oourage to attest a change 
lathe goyeratoent. Of the vast number of arsons who now Mea the pakee, 
& lew only knew for what purpose they were assembled ; ike rest, astonished 
at finding, instead of the preparations for a feast, a court crowded with armed 
men, and apartments Med with the instruments of war, gazed cm each other 
with a mixture of curiosity, impatience, and terror. 

While their minds were m this state of suspense and agitation. Fiesoo ap- 
peared. With a look full of alacrity and confidence, he -addressed himself to 
the persons of chief distinction, telling them, that they were not now called 
to partake Of the pleasure of an entertainment, but to join in a deed of mbur, 
which would lead them to liberty and immortal renown. He set before their 
eves the exorbitant as well as intolerable authority of the elder Dona, which 
the ambition of Giannetino, and the partiality of the emperor to a family more 
devoted to him than to their country, was about to enlarge and to render 
perpetual. " This unrighteous dominion,” continued he, “ you have it now in 
your power to subvert, and to establish the freedom of your country on a firm 
basis. The tyrants must be cut off. I have taken the most effectual mea- 
sures for this purpose. My associates are numerous. 1 can depend on allies 
and protectors if necessary. Happily, the tyrants are as secure as I have 
been provident. Their insolent contempt of their countrymen has banished' 
the suspicion and timidity whieh usually render the guilty quick-sighted to 
discern, as well as sagacious to guard against, the vengeance which they de- 
serve. They will now feel the blow, before the# suspect any hostile hand to 
be nigh. Let us. then, sally forth, that we may deliver our country by one 
generous effort, almost unaccompanied with danger, and certain of success,” 
These words, uttered with that irresistible fervour whieh animates the mind 
when roused by great objects, made the desired impression cm the audience. 
Fiesco’s vassals, ready to execute whatever their master should command, re- 
ceived his discourse with a murmur of applause. To many, whose fortunes 
were desperate, the licence and contusion ol an insurrection afforded an agree- 
able prospect. Those of higher rank, and more virtuous sentiments, durst 
not discover the surprise or horror with which they were struck at the pro- 
posal of an enterprise no less unexpected than atrocious, as each of them 
imagined the other to be in the secret of tin*, conspiracy, and saw himself 
surreunded by persons who waited only a signal from their leader to per- 
petrate the greatest crime. With one voice, then, all applauded, or feigned 
to applaud, the undertaking. 

Fiasco having thus fixed and encouraged his associates, before he gave than 
his last orders, be hastened for a moment to the apartment of his wife* a lady 
of the noble house of Cibo, whom he loved with tender affection, and whose 
beauty and virtu© rendered her worthy of his love. The noise of the armed 
mm who crowded the court and palace, having long before this reached her 
ears, die concluded some hazardous enterprise to be in hand, and she trembled 
for her husband. He found her in all the anguish of uncertainty and fear’J 
and, as it was now impossible to keep his design concealed, he informed her 
of what he had undertaken. The prospect of a scene so full of horror, as well 
as danger, completed her agony : and foreboding immediately in her mind the 
fetal issue of it, she endeavoured bv her tears, her entreaties, and her despair, 
to divert him from his purpose. Fiesco, after trying in vain to soothe and to 
inspire her with hope, broke from a situation into which an excess of tender- 
ness had unwarily seduced hitn, though it could not shake his resolution. 

* Farewell!” he cried, as be quitted the apartment ; “you shad either never * 
see me more, or you shall behold to-morrow everything in Genoa subject to 
your power. 
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Ab soon as lie rejoined his companions, he allotted each ha* proper station; 
some were appointed to assault and seize the different gates of the city; some 
W wikt themselves masters of the principal streets or places of etmgtn: 
,'I^boo reserved for himself the attack of the harbour where Dorm's gffieys 
wore laid up, as the post of chief importance, and of greatest danger. It was 
now midnight, and the citizens slept in the security of pcaca when this hand 
of conspirators, numerous, desperate, and well armed, rushed out to execute 
their plan. They surprised some of the gates, without meeting with nay re- 
sistance. They got possession of others, after a sharp conflict with the 
soldiers on guard. Yerrina, with the galley which had been fitted out against 
the Turks, Mocked up the mouth of the Darsena, or little harbour where 
Boria's fleet lay. An possibility of escape being cut off by this precaution, 
when Fiesco attempted to enter the galleys from the shore, to which they 
were made fast, they were in no condition to make resistance, as they were 
not only unrigged and disarmed, but had no crew on board, except the slaves 
chained to the oar. Every quarter of the city was new filled with noise and 
t umu lt, all the streets resounding with the cry of “ Fiesco /” and " liberty P* 
At that name, so popular and beloved, many of the lower rank took arms, 
and joined the conspirators. The nobles and partisans of the aristocracy, 
astonished or affrighted, shut the gates of their houses, and thought of nothing 
' bid; of securing them from pillage. At last, the noise excited by this scene 
of violence and confusion reached the palace of Doria. Giannetino started 
immediately from his bed, and. imagining that it was occasioned by some 
mutiny among the sailors, 'rushed out with a few attendants, and hurried 
towards the harbour. The gate of St. Thomas, through which he had to pass, 
was already in possession of the conspirators, who, the moment he appeared, 
fell upon him with the utmost fury, and murdered him on the spot. The 
same must have been the fate of the elder Doria, if Jerome de fiesco had 
executed his brother's plan, and had proceeded immediately to attack him in 
his palace : but he, from the sordid consideration of preventing its being 
, plundered amidst the confusion, having forbid his followers to advance, An- 
drew got intelligence of his nephew’s death, as well as of his own danger: 
and, mounting on horseback, saved himself by flight. Amidst this general 
consternation, a few senators had the courage to assemble in the palace of the 
republic / 8 At first, some of the most daring among them attempted to rally 
the scattered soldiers, and to attack a body of the conspirators; but, being 
repulsed with loss, all agreed that nothing now remained but to treat with 
the party which seemed to be irresistible Deputies were accordingly Bent to 
learn of Fiesco what were the concessions with which he would be satisfied, 
or rather to submit to whatever terms lie should please to prescribe. 

But by this time Fiesco, with whom they were empowered to negotiate, was 
no more. Just as he was about to leave the harbour, where everything had 
succeeded to his wish, that he might join his victorious companions, lie heard 
some extraordinary uproar on board the admiral’s galley. Alarmed at the 
noise, and fearing that the slaves might break their chains, and overpower 
his associates, he ran thither ; but the plank which reached from the shore 
to the vessel happening to overturn, ne fell into the sea, whilst he hurried 
forward too precipitately. Being loaded with heavy armour, he sunk to the 
bottom, and perished in the very moment when he must have taken frill pos- 
session of everything that his ambitious heart could desire. Yerrina was the 
$mt who discovered this fatal accident, and foreseeing at once all its conse- 
quences, concealed it with the utmost industry from every one hut a few 
leaders of the conspiracy. Nor was it difficult amidst the aarknessfand con- 
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fuafonof the night, to hare kept it secret, until a treaty with the senators 
should have pot theeity in the power of the conspirators. AH their hopes of 
thiawere di ^ oncerted by the iimrudence of Jerome Resoo, who, whoa the 
depute of the senate inquired for his brother, the count of Lavagna* that 
they might make their proposal to him. replied with a childish vanity, ‘lam 
now the only person to whom that title belongs, and with me you must treat” 
These words discovered, as well to his friends as to his enemies, what had 
happened, and made the impression which might have been expected upon 
both. The deputies, encouraged by this event, the only one which could 
occasion such a sudden revolution as might turn to their advantage, assumed 
instantly, with admirable presence of mind, a new tone, suitable to the change, 
in their circumstances, ana made high demands. While they endeavoured to 
gain time by protracting the negotiation, the rest of the senators were busy 
m assembling their partisans, and in forming a body capable of defending the 

S ee of the republic. On the other hand, the conspirators, astonished at 
death of a man whom they adored and trusted, and placing no confidence 
in Jerome, a giddy youth, felt their courage die away, ana their arms fall from 
their hands. That profound and amazing secrecy with which the conspiracy 
had been concerted, and which had contributed hitherto so much to its sue* 
cess, proved now the chief cause of its miscarriage. The leader was gone ; 
the greater part of those who acted under him knew not his confidants, and 
were strangers to the object at which he aimed. There was no person among 
them whose authority or abilities entitled him to assume Tiesco’s place, or 
to finish his plan : after having lost the spirit tthich animated it. life and 
activity deserted the whole body. Many of the conspirators withdrew to 
their houses, hoping that, amidst the darkness of the night, they had passed 
unobserved, ana might remain unknown. Others sought for safety by a limeiy 
retreat; and. before break of day, most of them flea with precipitation from 
a city, whicn, but a few hours before, was ready to acknowledge them as 
masters. 

Next morning everything was quiet in Genoa ■ not an enemy was to be seen ; 
few marks of the violence of the former night appeared, the conspirators 
having conducted their enterprise with more noise than bloodshed, and gained 
all their advantages by surprise, rather than by force of arms. Towards 
evening Andrew Dona returned to the city, being met by all the inhabitants, 
who received him with acclamations of joy. Though the disgrace as well as 
danger of the preceding night were fresh in his mind, and the mangled body 
of ms kinsman still before his eyes, such was his moderation as well as mag- 
nanimity, that the decree issued by the senate against the conspirators did 
not exceed that just measure of severity which was requisite for the suppdrt 
of government, and was dictated neither by the violence of resentment nor 
the rancour of revenge . 49 

After taking the necessary precautions for preventing the flame which was 
now so happuy extinguished from breaking out anew, the first care of the 
senate was to send an ambassador to the emperor, to give him a particular 
detail of what had happened, and to beg his assistance towards the reduction 
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It to remarkable, that Cardinal de Betz, at the age of eighteen, composed a history 4f 
this Consg$racy, containing such a discovery of his admiration of f iesco and his enter- 
prise. ,$$ lenders It not surprising that a minister so jealous and discerning as .Richelieu* 
should be led, by the perusal of it, to predict the turbulent and dangerous spirit of that 
young ecclesiastic. Mem. de Bets, tom. i. p. 13. 
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of' Moait&bio, a sfoeorfoiion the hereditary estate of the Fiesevin which 
JMe bad shut temsilf up. Charles was no less alarmed than astonished at 
an event s© strange and unexpected. He could not believe that Fiesco, how 
bold or adventurous soever, durst have attempted such an enterprise, but on 
foreign suggestion, and from the hope of foreign aid Being informed that the 
duke of Parma was weti acquainted with the plan of the conspirators, he im- 
mediately supposed that the pope could not be ignorant of a measure which 
hie son had countenanced. Proceeding from this to a farther oonjectep, 
which Paul’s cautious maxims of policy in other instances rendered extremely 
probable, he concluded that the French king must have known and approved 
of the design ; and he began to apprehend that this spark might again khadk 
the flame of war winch had raged so long in Italy. As he had drained his 
Italian territories of troops on account of the German war, he was altogether 
unprovided for resisting any hostile attack in that country; and, on the first 
appearance of danger, nc must have detached tliither the greatest part of 
his forces for its defenoe. In this situation of aiBaiis, it would have been 
altogether imprudent in the emperor to have advanced in person against the 
elector, until he should learn, with some degree of certainty, whether such a 
scene were not about to open in Italy as might put it out of his power to keep 
the field with an army sufficient to oppose him. 
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Francis, jealous of the Emperor, endeavours to form Alliances against him — Death of 
Francis — The Emperor marches against the Elector of haxony — Battle of Mulhausen 
— The Elector taken Prisoner— Charles invests Wit tem berg — His ungenerous Treat- 
ment of the Elector — Maurice put in Possession of the Electoral Dominions — The 
Emperor treacherously detains the Landgrave as a Prisoner — His Rigour towards his 
German Subjects — Ferdinand’s Tyranny in Bohemia — Diet at Augsburg — The Council 
translated from Trent to Bologna — Assassination of tho Pope’s Son — The Pope’s Dread 
of the Emperor — Contest as to the Place of Session of the Council — Comolianoe with 
“'The Interim” enforced by the Emperor — The Pope dismisses the Council assembled 
at Bologna — The Emperor receives his ,Son Philip m the Low Countries. 

Tb& emperor's dread of the hostile intentions of the pope and French king 
did not proceed from any imaginary or ill-grounded suspicion. Paul bad 
already given the strongest proofs, both of his jealousy and enmity. Charles 
could not hope that Francis, after a rivalship of so long continuance, would 
behold the great advantages which he had gamed over the confederate protest- 
ants, without feeling his ancient emulation revive. He was not deceived m 
this conjecture. Francis had observed the rapid progress of his arms with 
deep concern, and though hitherto prevented, by circumstances which have 
been mentioned, from interposing in order to check them, he was now con- 
vinced that, if he did not make some extraordinary and timely effort, Charles 
must acquire such a degree of power as would enable him to give law to 'the 
reatof Europe. This apprehension, which did not take its rise from the jea- 
lousy pf rivalship alone, but was entertained by the wisest politician# of the 
age, suggested various expedients which might serve to retard the otase of 
the emperor's victories, and to form by degrees such a combination against 
him as might put a stop to his dangerous career. 
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■SWffo ibwf, Jtoaeiskstrnefccd Ms emissaries k Germany to employ kl 
tbrir address k order to revive the courage of the coukderate% mi to pre-, 
vent them fromsubmitting to the emperor. He made liberal offers of his as- 
sistance to the elector and landgrave, whom he knew to be the moat sjealbns, 
as welh as the most powerful, of the whole body ; he used every argument, 
and proposed every advantage, which could either confirm their dread pf the , 
emperors designs, or determine them, not to imitate the inconsiderate ore- 
dufify of their associates, in giving up their religion and liberties to his dis- 
posal. 4 While he took this step towards continuing the civil war which 
raged k Germany, he endeavoured likewise to stir up foreign enemies against 
the emperor. Me solicited Solyman to seize this favourable opportunity <$ 
invading Hungary, which had been drained of all the troops necessary for its I 
defence, k order to form the army against the confederates of Smalkslde. Ho 
exhorted the pope to repair, by a vigorous und seasonable effort, the error of ; 
which he had been guilty in contributing io mse the emperor to such a for- 
midable height of power. Finding Paul, both from the consciousness of his 
own mistake, and his dread of its consequences, abundantly disposed to listen 
to what he suggested, he availed himself of this favourable disposition 
which the pontiff began to discover, as an argument to gak the Venetians* 
He endeavoured to convince them that nothing could save Italy, and Oven 
Europe, from oppression and servitude, but their joining with the pope and 
him, m giving the first beginning to a general confederacy, in order to humble 
that ambitious potentate, whom they had all equal reason to dread. 

Having set on foot these negotiations in the southern courts, he turned his 
attention next towards those in the north of Europe. As the king of Den- 
mark had particular reasons to be offended with the emperor, Francis ima- 
gined that the object of the league which ho had projected would be highly 
acceptable to him ; and, lest considerations of caution or prudence should 
restrain him from joining in it, he attempted to overcome these, by offering 
him the young queen or Scots in marriage to his son. 1 As the ministers 
who governed England in the name of Edward VI. had openly declared them- 
selves converts to the opinions of the reformers, as soon as it became safe 
upon Henry's death to lay aside that disguise which his intolerant bigotry 
had forced them to assume, Francis flattered himself that their zeal would not 
allow them to remain inactive spectators of the overthrow and destruction 
of those who professed the same faith with themselves. He hoped that, not- 
withstanding the struggles of faction incident to a minority, and the prospect 
of an approaching rupture with the Soots, he might prevail on them likewise 
to take part in the common cause. 3 

While Francis employed such a variety of expedients, and exerted himself 
with such extraordinary activity to rouse the different states of Europe 
against his rival, he did not neglect what depended on himself alone. He 
levied troops in all parts of his dominions ; he collected military stores ; he 
contracted with the Swiss cantons for a considerable body of men ; he put his 
fi nanc es in admirable order; he remitted considerable sums to the elector mi 
landgrave; and took all the other steps necessary towards commencing hos- 
tilities on the shortest warning, and with tie greatest vigour. 3 

Operations so complicated, and which required the putting so many k- 
stmments in motion, did not escape the emperor’s observation. He was 
early informed of Francis's intrigues in the several oourts of Europe, as well 
as of his domestic preparations ; and, sensible how fatal an interruption 
a foreign war would prove to his designs k Germany, he trembled at the 
prospect of that event. The danger, howeveiy appeared to km as un^ 
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Avoidable as it was great. He knew the insatiable imd well-directed ambi- 
Hakof Solyman, and that he always chose the season for beginning Jus 
tiny • enterprises with prudence equal to the valour With which he con- 
ducted them. The pope, as he had good reason to believe, wanted not 
pretexts to justify a rupture, or inclination to begin Hostilities. He had 
already made some discovery of his sentiments, by expressing a joy altogether 
unibecoming the head of the church, upon receiving an account of the advan- 
tage which the elector of Saxony had gained over Albert of Brandenburg; 
Una as he was now secure of finding, in the French kina, an ally of sufficient 
power to support him, he was at no pains to conceal the violence and extent 
©f his enmity. 4 The Venetians, Charles was well assured, had long observed 
the growth of his power with jealousy, which, added to the solicitations 
and promises of France, might at hist quicken their slow councils, and 
overcome their natural caution. The Danes and English, it was evident, 
had both peculiar reason to be disgusted, as well as strong motives to act 
against him. But above all, he dreaded the active emulation of Francis him- 
self, whom he considered as the soul and mover of any confederacy that could 
be formed against him ; and, as that monarch had afforded protection to 
Verrina, who sailed directly to Marseilles upon the miscarriage of Fieseo’s 
conspiracy, Charles expected every moment to see the commencement of 
those hostile operations in Italy, of which he conceived the insurrection 
in Genoa to have been only the prelude. 

But while he remained in this state of suspense and solicitude, there was 
one circumstance which affofded him some prospect of escaping Die danger. 
The French king’s health began to decline. A disease, which was the effect 
of bis inconsiderate pursuit of pleasure, preyed gradually on his constitution. 
The preparations for war, as well as the negotiations in the different- courts, 
began to languish, together with the monarch w T ho gave spirit to both. The 
Genoese, during that interval, reduoed Montobbio, took Jerome Fiesco 
prisoner, and putting him to death, together with his chief adherents, extin- 
guished all remains of the conspiracy. Several of the imperial cities in Ger- 
many, despairing of timely assistance from France, submitted to tbe emperor* 
Even the landgrave seemed disposed to abandon the elector, and to bring 
matters to a speedy accommodation on such terms as he could obtain. In 
the meantime, Charles waited with, impatience the issue of a distemper, 
which was to decide whether he must relinquish all other schemes, in order 
to prepare for resisting a combination of the greater part of Europe against 
him, or whether he might proceed to invade Saxony, without interruption 
or fear of danger. 

The good fortune, so remarkably propitious to his family,- that some his- 
torians nave called it the star of the home of Austria, did not desert him on 
this, occasion. Francis died at liambouillct, on the last day of March, in the 
fife-third year of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign. During twenty- 
eight years of that time, an avowed rivalship subsisted between him and the 
emperor, which involved not only their own dominions, but the greater part 
of Europe* in wars, which were^nrosecuted with more violent animosity, 
and drawn out to a greater length,* nan had been known in any former period* 
Many circumstances contributed to this. Their animosity was founded in 
Opposition of interestj heightened by personal emulation, and exasperated not 
only by mutual injuries, but. by reciprocal insults. At the same time, what- 
ever advantage one seemed to possess towards gaining the ascendant, was 
wonderfully balanced by some favourable circumstance peculiar to the other. 
The emperor’s dominions were of greater extent, the French king’s lav 
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more compact ; Francis governed Ms kingdom with, absolute power; that 
of Charles was limited, but be supplied the want of authority by address * the 
troops of the former were more impetuous and enterprising; those of the 
latter better disciplined and more patient of fatigue. The talents and abilities 
of the two monarchs were as different aB the advantages which they pos- 
sessed, and contributed no less to prolong the contest between them. Francis 
took his resolutions suddenly, prosecuted them at first with warmth, ana 
»ushed them into execution with a most adventurous courage ; but being 
destitute of the perseverance neoessary to surmount difficulties, he often 
abandoned Ms designs, or relaxed the vigour of pursuit from' impatience, 
and sometimes from levity. Charles deliberated long, and determined with 
coolness ; but having once fixed his plan, he adhered to it with inflexible 
obstinacy, and neither danger nor discouragement could turn him aside 
from the execution of it. The success of their enterprises was suitable td 
the diversity of their characters, and was uniformly influenced by it. Francis, 
by Ms impetuous activity, often disconcerted the emperor’s best laid schemes ; 
Charles, by a more calm but steady prosecution of his designs, checked 
the rapidity of Ms rival’s career, and baffled or repulsed his most vigorous 
efforts. The former, at the opening of a war or of a campaign, broke in upon 
his enemy with the violence of a torrent, and carried all before him • the latter, 
waiting until he saw the force of Ms rival begin to abate, recovered in the end 
not only all that he had lost, but made new acquisitions. Few of the French 
monarch’s attempts towards conquest, whatever promising aspect they 
might wear at first, w r ere conducted to a happy issue; many ot the empetforis 
enterprises, even after they appeared desperate and impracticable, termi- 
nated in the most prosperous manner. Francis was dazzled with the splen- 
dour of an undertaking ; Charles was allured by the prospect of its turning to 
Ms advantage. 

The degree, however, of their comparative merit and reputation has not 
been fixed either by a strict scrutiny into their abilities for government, or by 
an impartial consideration of the greatness and success of their undertakings ; 
and Francis is one of those monarchs who occupies a higher rank in the temple 
of flame than either his talents or performances entitle him to hold. This pre- 
eminence he owed to many different circumstances. The superiority which 
Charles acquired by the victory of Pavia, and which from that period he 
preserved through the remainder of his reign, was so manifest, that Francis’s 
struggle against *his exorbitant and growing dominion was viewed, by most 
of the other powers, not only with the partiality which naturally arises for 
those who gallantly maintain an unequal contest, but with the favour due 
to one who was resisting a common enemy, and endeavouring to set bounds 
to a monarch equally formidable to them all. The characters of princes, 
too, especially among their contemporaries, depend not only upon their talents 
for government, but upon their qualities as men. Francis, notwithstanding 
the many errors conspicuous in his foreign policy and domestic administra- 
tion, was nevertheless humane, beneficent, generous. He possessed dignity 
without pride, affability free from meanness, and courtesy exempt from 
deceit. AH who had access to him, and no man of merit was ever denied 
that privilege, respected and loved him. Captivated with his personal quali- 
ties, his subjects forgot his defects as a monarch ; and, admiring him as the 
most accomplished and amiable gentleman in his dominions, they hardly 
murmured at acts of maladministration, which, in a prince of less engaging 
dispositions, would have been deemed unpardonable, TMs admiration, how- 
ever/ must have been temporary only, and would 9 have died away with the 
courtiers who bestowed it ; the illusion arising from Ms private virtues must 
have ceased, and posterity would have judged of his public conduct with its 
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usual impartiality ; but another circumstance prevented this, and his name 
hathbeen transmitted to posterity with increasing reputation. Science nod 
jibe arts had, at that time, made lit tle progress in France. They were just 
.Winning to advance beyond the limits of Italy, where they had revived, add 
Which had hitherto* been their only seat. Francis took them immediately 
under his protection, and vied with Leo himself in the zeal and munificence 
with which be encouraged them. lie invited learned men to hk court* he 
Conversed with them familiarly, he employed them in business, he raised 
them to offices of dignity, and honoured them with his confidence. That 
order of men, not more prone to complain when denied the respect to which 
they conceive themselves entitled, than apt to be pleased when treated with 
the distinction which they consider as their due, thought they could not ex- 
ceed in gratitude to such a benefactor, and strained their invention, and 
employed ail their ingenuity in panegyric. Succeeding authors, warned with ‘ 
their descriptions of Francis’s bounty, adopted their encomiums, and even 
added to them. The appellation of father oj f letters , bestowed upon Francis, 
hath rendered his memory sacred among liistorians ;* and they seem to have 
regarded it as a sort of impiety to uncover his infirmities, or to point out his 
defects. Thus Francis, notwithstanding his inferior abilities and want of 
success, hath more than equalled the fame of Charles. The good qualities 
which lie possessed as a man, have entitled him to greater admiration and 
praise than have been bestowed upon the extensive genius and fortunate arts 
of a more capable but less amiable rival. 

By liis death a considerable change was made in the state of Europe. 
Charles, grown old in the ails of government and command, hid now to con- 
tend only with younger monarch*, who could not be regarded as worthy to 
enter the lists with him, who had stood so many cnoouuters with Henry VIIL 
and Francis I., and come off with honour in all these different struggles. By 
tins event he was eased of all disquietude, and was happy to find that he 
might begin with safety those operations against the elector of Saxony, 
which he had hitherto been obliged to suspend. He knew the abilities of 
Henry 11„ who had just mounted the throne of France, to be greatly 
inferior to those of his father, and foresaw that he would be so much oc- 
cupied for some time in displacing the late king’s ministers, whom he hated, 
and in gratifying the ambitious demands of his own favourites, tiiat he had 
nothing to dread, either from his personal efforts, or from any confederacy 
winch this unexperienced prince could form. 

But as it was uncertain how long* -mob an interval of security might 
continue, Charles determined instantly to improve it * and as soon as he 
beard of Francis’s demise, he began his march from Egra on the borders of' 
Bohemia. But the departure of the papal troops, together with the retreat 
of the Flemings, had so much diminished his army, that sixteen thousand men 
were all ho could assemble. Witli this inconsiderable body he set out on an 
expedition, the event of which was to decide what degree of authority be 
should possess from that period in Germany : but as this little army consisted 
chiefly of the veteran Spanish and Italian bands, lie did not, in trusting to 
them, commit much to the decision of chance ; and even with so small a force 
ho had reason to entertain the most sanguine hopes of success. The elector 
had levied an army greatly superior in number ; but neither the experience 
and discipline of his troops, nor the abilities of Ills officers, were to be 

S od with those of the emperor. The elector, besides, had already been 
if an error, which deprived him of all the advantage which lie might 
drived from his superiority in number, and was alone sufficient to 
have occasioned his ruin. Instead of keeping his forces united, he detached 
(me great body towards the ^tiers of Bohemia, in order to facilitate his 
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junction with the naaJecontents of that kingdom, and cantonsd a consider^ 
port of what trained .in different places of Saxony where he expected the 
emperor would make his first impression, vainly imagining that open towns 
with small garrisons might be rendered tenable against an enemy. 

” he emperor entered the southern frontier of Saxony, and attacked Altorf 
upon the bolster. The impropriety of the measure which the elector had 
taken was immediately seen, the troops posted in that town surrendering 
without resistance ; and those in all the other places between that and the 
Elbe either imitated their example, or fled as the imperialists approached. 
Charles, that they might not recover from the panic with which they seemed 
to be struck, advanced without losing a moment. The elector, who had fixed 
-his head-quarters at Meissen, continued in his wonted state of fluctuation 
and uncertainty. He even became more undetermined, in proportion as the 
danger drew near, and called for prompt and decisive resolultons. Some- 
times he acted as if he bid resolved to defend the banks of the Elbe, and to 
hazard a battle with the enemy, as soon as the detachments which he had 
called in were able to join him. At other times he abandoned this as rash 
and perilous, seeming to adopt the more prudent counsels of those who ad- 
vised him to endeavour at protruding the war, and for that end to retire 
under the fortifications of Wittcmberg, where the imperialists could not attack 
him without manifest disadvantage, and where he might wait in safety for the 
succours which lie expected from Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and the pro- 
testant. cities cm the Baltic. Without fixing on either of these plans, he 
brake down the bridge at- Meissen, and matched along the east bank of 
the Elbe to Muhiberg. There he deliberated anew, and, after much hesi- 
tation, adopted one of those middle schemes which are always acceptable to 
feeble minds incapable of deciding. He left a detachment at Muhiberg to 
oppose the imperialists, if they should attempt to pass at that place, and ad- 
vancing a few miles with Ins main body, encamped there in expectation of the 
event, according to which he proposed to regulate his subsequent motions. 

Charles, meanwhile, pushing lorward incessantly, arrived the evening of 
the twenty-third of April ou the banks of the Elbe, opposite to Muhiberg. 
Tile river, at that place, was three hundred paces in breadth, above four feet 
in depth, its current rapid, and the hank possessed by the Saxons was higher 
them that which he occupied. Undismayed however, by all these obstacles, 
he called together his general officers, and, without asking their opinion, 
communicated to them his intention of attempting next morning to force 
his passage over the river, and to attack the enemy wherever he could come 
up with them. They all expressed their astonishment at such a bold resolu- 
tion ; and even the duke of Alva, though naturally daring and impetuous, 
and Maurice of Saxony, notwithstanding his impatience to crush his rival 
the elector, remonstrated earnestly against it. But the emperor, confiding in 
his own judgment or good fortune, paid no regard to their arguments, and 
gave the orders necessary for executing his design. 

Early in the morning a body of Spanish and Italian foot marched towaidB 
the river, find began an incessant lire, upon the enemy. The long heavy 
muskets used in that age did execution on Urn opposite hank, and many 
of the soldiers, hurried on by a mart ial ardour in order to get nearer the 
enemy, rushed into the stream, and, advancing breast-high, fired with a more 
certain atm, and with greater effect. Under cover of their fire, a bridge of 
boats was begun to be laid for the infantry ; and a peasant haying undertaken 
to conduct the cavalry through the river by a fora with which he was well 
acquainted, they also were put in motion. * The Saxons posted in Muhiberg 
endeavoured to obstruct these operations, by a brisk fire from a battery which 
they had erected; but as a thick fog covered all the low grounds upon the 
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garment certain, and cut off all possibility of hesitation, had not rewed m 
some degree the spirit of his troops. They repulsed the Hungarian light* 
hotse who began the attack and received with firmness the men-at-arms 
who next advanced to the charge ; but as these were the flower of the im- 
perial army, were commanded by experienced officers, and fought under the 
emperor’s eve, the Saxons soon began to give way, and the light troops 
rallying at the same time, and falling on their flanks, the flight became ge- 
neral. A small body of chosen soldiers, among whom the elector had fought 
in person, still continued to defend themselves, and endeavoured to save 
their master by retiring into the forest : but being surrounded on every side, 
the elector, wounded,. in the face, exhausted with fatigue, and perceiving 
all resistance to be vain, surrendered himself a prisoner. lie was conducted 
immediately towards the emperor, whom he found just returned from the pur- 
suit, standing on the field of battle in the full exultation of success, and re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his officers, upon this complete victory obtained 
by his valour and conduct. Even in such an unfortunate and humbling 
situation, the elector’s behaviour was equally magnanimous and decent. 
Sensible of his condition, he approached his conqueror without any of the 
sulleimess of pride which would have been improper in a captive; and, 
conscious of his own dignity, he descended to no mean submission, unbecom- 
ing the high station which he held among the German princes. “ The fortune 
of war,” said he, “ has made me your prisoner, most gracious emperor, and 
I hope to be treated — ” Here Charles harshly interrupted him: f 'And am 
I then, at last, acknowledged to be emperor r # Charles of Ghent was the 
only title you lately allowed me. You shall be treated as you deserve.” 
At these words he turned from him abruptly with a haughty air. To this 
cruel repulse, the king of the Romans adaed reproaches in liis own name, 
using expressions still more ungenerous and insulting. The elector made 
no reply ; but, with an unaltered countenance, which discovered neither 
astonishment nor dejection, accompanied the Spanish soldiers appointed 
to guard him. 7 

This decisive victory cost the imperialists only fifty men. Twelve hundred 
of the Saxons w r ere killed, chiefly in the pursuit, and a greater number taken 
prisoners. About four hundred kept in a body and escaped to Wittemberg, 
together with the electoral prince, who had likewise been wounded in the 
action. After resting two days on the field of battle, partly to refresh his 
army, and partly to receive the deputies of t he adjacent towns, which were 
impatient to secure his protection by submitting to his will, the emperor 
began to move towards Wittemberg, that he might terminate the war at once 
by the reduction of that city. The unfortunate elector was carried along in 
a sort, of triumph, and exposed everywhere, as a captive, to his own subjects ; 
a spectacle extremely afthetmg to them, who both honoured and loved hunt 
though the insult was so far from subduing his firm spirit, that it did not 
even ruffle the wonted tranquillity and composure of his mina. 

As Wittemberg, the residence, in that age, of the electoral branch of the 
Saxon family, was one of the strongest cities in Germany, and could not be 
taken, if properly defended, without great difficulty, the emperor marched 
thither with the utmost despatch, hoping that while the consternation occa- 
sioned by his victory was still recent, the inhabitants might imitate the ex- 
ample of their countrymen, and submit to his power, as soon as be appeared 
before* their walls. But Sybilla of Gleves, the electors wife, a woman no less 
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dktapguifihed by her abilities than to virtue, instead of abandoning towstf 
l^totrs and lantotations upon her husband- s misfortune, endeavoured, hr 
^ mpunpie, as well as exhortations, to animate the cifckens. She inspired 
'$ ton with sueh resolution, that, when summoned to surrender, they returned 
^vigorous answer, warning the emperor to behave towards their sovereign 
wh the respect due to his rank, as they were determined to treat Albert of 
Brandeuiburg, who was still a prisoner, precisely in the same maimer that he 
f floated the ejector. The spirit of the inhabitants, no less than the strength 
of the city, seemed now to render a siege in form necessary. After such a 
signal victory, it would have been disgraceful not to have undertaken it, 
though, at tue same time, the emperor was destitut e of everything requisite 
for carrying it on. But Maurice removed all difficulties, by engaging to 
furnish provisions, artillery, ammunit ion, pioneers, and whatever eke should 
be needed. Trusting to this, Charles gave orders to open the trenches before 
the town. It quickly appeared, that Maurice’s eagerness to reduce the capital 
of those dominions, which lie expected as his reward dor taking arms against 
his kinsman, and deserting the protest ant cause, had led him to promise what 
exceeded his power to perform. A battering train was, indeed, carried safety 
down the Elbe from Dresden to Wittemberg ; but as Maurice had not suffi- 
cient force t:o preserve a secure communication between Ids own territories 
and the camp of the besiegers, Count Mansfeldt, who commanded a body of 
electoral troops, intercepted aucl destroyed a convoy of provisions and military 
stores^ and dispersed a band of pioneers destined for the sendee of the im- 
perialists. This put a stof to the progress of the siege, and convinced the 
emperor, that, as he could not rely on Maurice’s promises, recourse ought to 
be had to some more expedit ious as well as more certain method of getting 
possession of the town. 

The unfortunate elector was in his hands, tint! Charles was ungenerous and 
hard-hearted enough to take advantage of this, in order to make an experi- 
ment whether he might not bring about bis design, by working upon the 
tenderness of a wife for her husband, or upon the piety of children towards 
their parent. With this view, be summoned Sybil! a a second time to open the 
gates, letting her know that if she again refused to comply, the elector should 
answer with his head for her obstinacy. To convince her that this was not 
an empty threat, he brought Jus prisoner to an immediate trial. The pro- 
ceedings against him were as irregular as tlv stratagem was barbarous. In- 
stead of consulting the states of the empire, or remitting the cause to, any 
court, which, according to the German constitution, might have legally taken 
cognisance of the elector’s crime, he subjected the greatest prince in tlx© 
empire to the jurisdiei ion of a court-martial, composed of Spanish and Italian 
officers [May 10], and in which the unrelenting duke of Alva, a fit instrument 
for any act of violence, presided. Tins strange tribunal founded its charge 
upon the ban of the empire* which had been issued against the prisoner by the 
sole authority of the emperor, and was destitute of every legal formality which 
could render it valid. But the court-martial presuming the elector to be 
thereby manifestly convicted of treason and rebellion, condemned him to 
.fuller death by being beheaded. This decree was intimated to the elector 
wile he was amusing himself in playing at chess with Ernest of Brunswick, 
to fellow-prisoner. Ho paused for a moment, though without discovering 

S symptom either of surprise or terror ; and after taking notice of the irre- 
axty as well as injustice of the emperor’s proceedings, “It is easy,” con- 
ed ne, u to comprehend Ids scheme. I must die, because Wittemberg will 
to surrender ; and I shall lay down my life with pleasure, if, by that sacrifice, 
I can preserve the dignity of my house, and transmit to my posterity the in- 
heritance which belongs to them. Would to God, that this sentence may not 
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ftSbcfc mywife and children more than it intimidates me ; and that they, for 
the sakfc of adding a few days to a life already too long* may not renounce 
honours and territories which they were bom to jwssessT”* He then turned 
to hi» antagonist, whom he challenged to continue the game. He played 
with has usual attention and ingenuity, and, having beat Ernest, expressed all 
the satisfaction which is commonly felt on gaining such victories. After 
this, he withdrew to his own apartment, that he might employ the rest of bis 
thae k such religious exercises as were proper in his situation . 8 

It was not with the same indifference, or composure, that the account flf 
the elector’s danger was received in Witt cm berg. Sybiila, who had supported 
with such undaunted fortitude her husband’s misfortunes, while she imagined 
that they could reach no farther than to diminish his power or territories, 
felt all her resolution fail as soon as his life was threatened. Solicitous to 
save that, she despised every other consideration ; and was willing to make 
any sacrifice, in order to appease an incensed conqueror. At the same time, 
the duke of Cleves, dhe elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, to none of 
whom Charles had communicated the true motives of his violent proceedings 
against the elector, interceded warmly with him to spare his life. The first 
was prompted to do so merely by compassion for his sister, and regard for 
his brother-in-law. The two others dreaded the universal reproach that they 
would incur, if, after having boasted so often of the ample security which the 
emperor had promised them with respect to their religion, the first effect of 
their union with him should be the public execution of a prince, who was 
justly held in reverence as flic most zealous pVcftcctor of the protestant cause. 
Mam-ice, in parficuiar, foresaw that lie must become the object of detestation 
to the Saxons, and could never hope fo govern f hem with tranquillity, if he 
were considered by them as accessory to the death of his nearest kinsman, in 
order that he might obtain possession of lus dominions. 

While they, from sudi various molives, solicited Charles, with the most 
earnest importunity, not to execute the sentence, Sybilla, and his children, 
conjured the elector, by letters as well us messengers, to scruple at no con- 
cession that would extricate him out of the present danger, and deliver them 
from their fears and anguish oil his account The emperor, perceiving that 
the expedient which he had t ried began to produce the effect that he intended, 
fell by degrees from his former rigour, and allowed himself to soften into 
promises of clemency and forgiveness, if the elector would show himself 
worthy of hib favour, by submitting to reasonable terms. The elector, on 
whom the consideration of what he might suffer himself had made no im- 
pression, was melted by the tears of a wife whom he loved, and could not 
resist the entreaties of nis family, in Compliance with their repeated solicita- 
tions, he agreed to articles of accommodation, which he would otherwise have 
rejected with disdain. The chief of them were, that he should resign the elec- 
toral dignity, as well for himself as for his posterity, into the emperor’s hands, 
to be disposed of entirely at ids pleasure ; that he should instantly put the im- 
perial troops in possession of the cities of Witiemberg and Gotlrn ; that he 
should set Albert of Brandenburg at liberty without ransom; that he should 
submit to the decrees of the imperial chamber, and acquiesce in whatever 
reformation the emperor should make in the constitution of that court; that 
be should renounce all leagues against the emperor or king of the Homans, 
and enter kto no alliance for the future in which they were not compre- 
hendod. In return for these important concessions, the emperor not only 

S ied to spare his life, but to settle on lum and his posterity the city of 
and its territories, together with an animal pension of fifty thousand 
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fLoffoNfr payable out of .the revenues of % electorate; and likewise to 
bimasum in ready money to be applied towards the discharge of Ms debts. 

these articles of grace were clogged with the mortifying condition of Ms 
remaining the emperors prisoner during the rest of his life. 10 To thewhole. 
Charles had subjoined, that he should submit to the decrees of the pope and 
council with -regard to the controverted points in religion; but^the elector, 
though he had been persuaded to sacrifice all the objects which men commonly 
hold to be the dearest and most valuable, was inflexible with regard to this 
point ; and neither threats nor entreaties could prevail to make hun renounce 
what he deemed to be truth, or persuade him to act in opposition to the 
dictates of his conscience. 

As soon as the Saxon garrison marched out of Wittemberg, the^ emperor 
fulfilled bis engagements to Maurice ; and, in reward for bis merit in having 
deserted the protestant* cause, and having contributed with such success to* 
wards the dissolution of the Smalkaldic league, he gave him possession of 
that city, together with all the other towns m the electorate. It was not 
without reluctance, however, that he made such a sacrifice ; the extraordinary 
success of his arms had begun to operate in its usual manner upon his am- 
bitious mind, suggesting new and vast projects for the aggrandizement of his 
family, towards the accomplishment of which the retaining of Saxony would 
have been of the utmost consequence. But as this scheme was not then ripe 
for execution, he durst not yet venture to disclose it ; nor would it have 
been either safe or prudent to offend Maurice, at that juncture, by such a 
manifest violation of all the promises, wliich had seduced him to abandon Ms 
natural allies. 

The landgrave, Maurice’s father-in-law, was still in arms ; and, though now 
left alone to maintain the protestant cause, was neither a feeble nor con- 
temptible enemy. His dominions were of considerable extent ; his subjects 
animated with zeal for the reformation ; and if he could have held the im* 
perialists at bay for a short time, he had much to hope from a party whose 
strength was still unbroken, whose union as well as vigour might return, and 
which had reason to depend, with certainty, on being effectually supported by 
the king of Prance. The landgrave thought not of anything so bold or ad- 
venturous ; but being seized with the same consternation which had taken 
possession of his associates, he was intent only on the means of procuring 
favourable terms from the emperor, whom he viewed as a conqueror to whose 
will there was a necessity of submitting. Maurice encouraged this tame and 
pacific spirit, by magnifying, on the one hand, the emperor’s power; by boast- 
ing, on the other, of his own interest with his victorious ally ; and by repre- 
senting the advantageous conditions which he could not fail of obtaining by 
his' intercession for a friend, whom he was so solicitous to save. Sometimes 
the landgrave was induced to piace such unbounded confidence in his pro- . 
xnises, that he was impatient to bring matters to a final accommodation. On 
other occasions, the emperor’s exorbitant ambition, restrained neither by the 
scruples of decency, nor the maxims of justice, together with the recent and 
shocking proof which he had given of this in his treatment of the elector of 
Saxony, came so full into his thoughts, and made such a lively impression on 
them, that he broke off abruptly the negotiations which he had begun ; seem- , 
ing to, be convinced that it was more prudent to depend for safety on his own - 
arm£, than to confide in Charles’s generosity. But this bold resolution, which 
despair bad suggested to an impatient spirit, fretted by disappointments, was 
not of long continuance. Upon a more deliberate survey of the enemy's, 
power, as well as bis own weakness, his doubts and fears returned upon jam, 

^ l f;S3eid.> 427* Thuan. i. 142 . Du Mont, Corps Diploic, iv pp. 11, 832. 
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and together with them the spirit of negotiating, and the desire of a ecom* ; 
modation. , • > 

Mcnon, and the elector of Brandenburg, acted as mediators between him 
and the emperor ; and after all that the former had Taunted of his influence, 
the conditions prescribed to the landgrave were extremely 
articles withregard to his renouncing the league of Smalkalde, 
the emperors authority, and submitting to the decrees of the ^ 
ber, weitrihe same which had been imposed on the elector of Saxony. Be- 
sides these he was required to surrender his person and territories to the em- 
peror ; to implore for pardon on his knees ; to pay a hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns towards defraying the expenses of the war ; to demolish the fortifi- 
cations of all the towns in his dominions except one ; to oblige the garrison 
which he placed in it to take an oath of fidelity to the emperor; to allows 
free passage through his territories to the imperial troops as often as it shall 
be demanded; to deliver up all his artillery and ammunition to the emperor; 
to set at liberty, without ransom, Henry of Brunswick, together with the 
other prisoners whom he had taken during the war ; and neither to take arms 
himself, nor to permit any of his subjects to serve against the emperor or his 
allies for the future. n 

The landgrave ratified these articles, though with the utmost reluctance, 
as they contained no stipulation with regard to the manner in which he was 
t.o be treated, and left him entirely at the emperor's mercy. Necessity, how- 
ever. compelled him to give his assent to them. Charles, who had assumed 
the naughty and imperious tone of a conqueroi* ever since the reduction of 
Saxony, insisted on unconditional submission, and would permit nothing to 
be added to the terms which he had prescribed, that could m any degree limit 
the fulness of his power, or restrain him from behaving as he saw meet to- 
wards a prince whom he regarded as absolutely at his disposal. But though 
he would not vouchsafe to negotiate with the landgrave, on such a footing 
of equality, as to suffer any article to be inserted among those which he had 
dictated to him, that could be considered as a formal stipulation for the 
security and freedom of his person; he, or his ministers in his name, gave 
the elector of Brandenburg and Maurice such full satisfaction with regard 
to this point, that they assured the landgrave that Charles would behave to 
him in the same way atf he bad done to the duke of W urtemberg, and would 
allow him, whenever be had made liis submission, to return to ms own terri- 
tones. Upon finding the landgrave to be still possessed with his former sus- 
picions of the emperor's intentions, and unwilling to trust verbal or ambiguous 
declarations, in a matter of such essential concern as his own liberty, they 
sent him a bond, signed by them both, cont aining the most solemn obliga- 
tions, that if any violence whatsoever was offered to his person, during his 
interview with the emperor, they would instantly surrender themselves to his 
sous, and remain in their hands to be treated by them in the same maimer as 
the emperor should treat him. la 

This, together with the indispensable obligation of performing wind was 
contained in the articles, of which he bad accepted- removed his doubts and 
scruples, or made it necessary to get over them. He repaired, for that pur- 
pose, to the imperial camp at Hall in Saxony, where a circumstance occurred 
which revived his suspicions, and increased his fears. Just as he was about 
to enter the chamber of presence, in order to make his public submission to 
the emperor, a copy of the articles which he had approved of was put into 
his hands, in order that he might ratify them anew. Upon perusing them, 
he perceived that the imperial ministers had added two new articles; one 

n Staid, p. 430. Tlman. lib. hr, p. 146. ** Du Mont, Cons Diptom. iv. pp.H, 68®. 
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if way dispute staid arise concerning mmm$ d th® 
ftarir ebuditious, the emperor should have tlie right of putting wh&tinter- 
JpfcMta upon them he thought most reasonable ; theother, that thfl lapd- 
tMm&im bound to submit implicitly to the derisions of fteocramUf Trent* 
'wfito unworthy artifice, calculated to surprise him into an probation of or- 
taries to which he had not the nrnst distant idea of assenting^ J?y ptoptag 
them to him at a time when his mind was engrossed and disquieted with tbi 
thoughts of that humiliating ceremony which he had to peif onn* 41 W the 
landgrave with indignation, and made him break out into all those , violent 
expressions of rage to which his temper was proa®. With some difficulty 
. the elector of Brandenburg and Maurice prevailed at length on the emperor’s 
ministers to drop the former article as unjust, and to explain the latter in 
such a manner, that he could agree to it without openly renouncing the pro- 
testant religion. _ 

This obstacle being surmounted, the landgrave was impatient to finish a 
ceremony which, how mortifying soever, had been declared necessary towards 
his obtaining pardon. The emperor was seated on a magnificent throne, 
with all the ensigns of his dignity, surroundod by a numerous train of the 
princes of the empire, among whom was Henry of Brunswick, lately the land- 
grave’s prisoner, and now, by a sudden reverse of fortune, a spectator of his 
humiliation. The landgrave was introduced with great solemnity, and, ad- 
vancing towards the throne, fell upon his knees. His chancellor, who walked 
behind him, immediately read, by his master’s command, a paper which con- 
tamed an humble confession* of the crime whereof he liad been guilty * }> an 
acknowledgment that he bad merited on that account the most severe punish;- 
meat; an absolute resignation of himself and Ins dominions, to be disposed 
of at the emperor’s pleasure ; a submissive petition for pardon, his hopes of 
which were founded entirely on the emperor’s clemency; and it concluded 
with promises of behaving, tor the future, like a subject whose principles of 
loyalty and obedience would be confirmed, and would even derive new force, 
from the sentiments of gratitude which must hereafter fill and animate Ids 
heart. While the chancellor was reading this abject declaration, the eyes of 
ad the spectators were fixed on the unfortunate landgrave. Tew could behold 
a prince, so powerful as well as high-spirited, suing for mercy in the posture 
of a suppliant, without being touched with commiseration, and perceiving 
serious reflections arise in their minds unon the instability and emptiness of 
human grandeur. The emperor viewed the whole transaction with a haughty, 
unfeeling composure, and, preserving a profound silence himself, made a sign 
to*one of his secretaries to read ftis answer ; the tenor of winch was, that, 
ibofcgh he might have justly inflicted on him the grievous punishment which 
his crimes deserved, vet,, prompted by his own generosity, moved by the 
solicitations of several princes in behalf of the landgrave, and influenced by 
his penitential acknowledgments, he would not deal with him according to 
the rigour of justice, and would subject liim to no penalty that was not 
.Specified in the articles which he had already subscribed. The moment the 
secretary had finished, Charles turned away abruptly, without deigning to 
'give the urfhappy suppliant any sign of compassion or reconcilement. He did 
Bpt even desire him to rise from his knees, which the landgrave having ven- 
tured to do unbidden, advanced towards the emperor with an intention to 
kiss his hand, flattering himself that his guilt being now fully expiated, he 
might Resume to take that liberty. But the elector of Brandenburg, per- 
priving that this familiarity i|Ould be offensive to the emperor, interposed, 
and desired .the landgrave to go along with him and Maurice to the duke of 
.AJWs apartments in the castle. 

He Was received and entertained by that nobleman with the respect and 






omxtim&m to such a gmost ; but alter supper* white he wastaig^ediu ptey, 
the duke took the elector and Maurice aside, and oommu^icated to them 
the emperor’s orders, that the landgrave must remain a prisoner ia that 
place, under the custody of a Spanish guard. As they had not hitherto eater- 
teked the most distant suspicion of the emperor's sincerity or rectitudecif 
intention, their surprise was excessive, ana their indignation not inferior 
to it, on discovering how greatly they had been deceived themselves, and 
how infamously abused- in having been made the instruments of deceiving 
and niining their friend. They had recourse to complaints, to arguments, 
and to entreaties, in order to save themselves from that disgrace, and to ex- 
tricate him out of the wretched situation iwm wkkih he had been betrayed by 
toO great confidence in them. But the dnke of Alva remained indexible, ana 
pleaded the necessity of executing the emperor's commands. By this time 
it grew late, and the landgrave, who knew nothing of what had passed, nor 
dreaded the snare in which he was entangled, prepared for departing, when 
the fatal orders were. intimated to him. TLe was struck dumb at first with 
astonishment; but, alter being silent for a few moments, he broke out into 
all the violent expressions winch horror at injustice, accompanied with fraud, 
naturally suggests, lie complained, he expostulated, he exclaimed ; some- 
times inveighing against the emperor’s artifices as unworthy of a great and 
generous prince ; sometimes censuring the credulity of liis friends in trusting 
to Charles's insidious promises ; sometimes charging them with meanness in 
Stooping to lend their assistance towards the execution of such a perfidious 
and. dishonourable scheme; and, in t lie end, 'he required them to remember 
their engagements to his children, and instantly to fulfil them. They, after 
giving way for a little to the torrent of his passion, solemnly asserted their 
own innocence and upright intention in the whole transaction, and en- 
couraged him to hope, that, as soon as they saw the emperor, they would ob- 
tain redress of an injury which afi'ecied their own honour no less than it did 
his liberty* At the same time, in order to soothe his rage and impatience* 
Maurice remained with him during the night, in the apartment where he was 
confined . 15 

Next morning the elector and Maurice applied jointly to the emperor, re- 
presenting the infamy to which they would be exposed throughout Germany, 
if the landgrave were detained in custody ; that they would not have advised, 
nor would he himself have consented to an interview, if they had expected 
that the loss of his liberty were to be the consequence of his submission; 
that they were bound to procure his release, having plighted their faith to 
that effect, and engaged their own pfitfsons as sureties for liis. Charles 
listened to tlieir earnest remonstrances with the utmost coolness. As h© 
now stood no longer in peed of their services/ they had the mortification to 
find that their former obsequiousness was forgotten, and little regard paid to 
their intercession. He was ignorant, he told them, of their particular or 
private transactions with the landgrave, nor was his conduct to be regulated 
By any engagements into which they had thought fit to enter ; though he 
knew well what he himself, had promised, which was not that the landgrave 
should be exempt from all restraint, but that he should not be kept a prisoner 
during life. ^ Having said this with a peremptory and decisive tone, he put an 

18 Sleid. p. 448. Thuan. lib. iv. p. 147, Strnv. Corp. Hist. Germ. ii. 1062. 

According to several historians of great name, the emperor, in his treaty with the 
landgrave, stipulated that lie would not detain him ia any priwn. But in executing 
the deed, which was written in the Gorman tongue,- the imperial ministers fraudulently 
substituted the word ewiger, instead of emiger, and thp the treaty, in place ofapromks 
that he should not be detained in tyv/ prison, contained only an engagement th*f he 
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end to-fte conference : and they, seeing no probability at that time of making 
r impression upon the emperor, who seemed to have taken tins resolution 
"nerately, and to be obstinately bent on adhering to it, were obliged to ao- 
nt the unfortunate prisoner with the success of their endeavours in his 
ilf ; Thft disappointment threw him into a new and more violent transport 
of rage, so that, to prevent his proceeding to some desperate extremity, the 
.elector and Maurice promised that they would not quit the emperor until, by 
the frequency and fervour of their intercessions, they had extorted his consent 
to set him free. They accordingly renewed their solicitations a few days 
afterwards, but found Charles more haughty and intractable than before; and 
were warned that if they touched again upon a subject so disagreeable, and 
with regard to which he had determined to hear nothing further, he would 
instantly give orders to convey the prisoner into Spain. Afraid of hurting the 
landgrave by an officious or ill-timed zeal to serve him, they not only desisted, 
but left the court ; and as they did not choose to meet the first sallies of the 
landgrave’s rage upon his learning the cause of their departure, they informed 
him of it by a letter, wherein they exhorted him to fulfil all that he had 
promised' to the emperor as the most certain means of procuring a speedy 
release. 

Whatever violent emotions their abandoning his cause in this manner 
occasioned, tlie landgrave’s impatience to recover his liberty made him 
follow their advice. He paid the sum which had been imposed on him. 
ordered his fortresses to be razed, and renounced all alliances which could 
give offence. This prompt compliance with the will of the chnqucror pro. 
auced no effect. He was still guarded with the same vigilant severity; and 
being carried about, together with the degraded elector of Saxony, wherever 
the emperor went, their disgrace and his triumph were each day renewed. 
The fortitude, as well as equanimity, with which the elector bore these 
repeated insults, were not more remarkable than the landgrave’s fretfulness 
and impatience. His active, impetuous mind could ill brook restraint ; and 
reflection upon the shameful artifices b.\ which he had been decoyed into that 
situation, as well as indignation at the injustice with which he -was still de- 
tained in it, drove him. often to the wildest excesses of passion. 

The people of the different cities, to whom Charles thus wantonly exposed 
those illustrious prisoners as a public spectacle, were sensibly touched with 
such ap insult ottered to the Germanic body, ana murmured loudly, at this in- 
decent treatment of two of its greatest princes. They had soon other causes 
of complaint, and such as affected them more nearly. Charles proceeded to 
add oppression to insult,-and, arrogating to lorn sell all the rights of a con- 
queror. exercised them with the utmost rigour. He ordered his troops to 
seize the artillery and military stores belonging to sucli as had been members 
of the Smalkaldic league, and having collected upwards of five hundred 
pieces of cannon, a great number in that age, he sent part of them into the 
Low Countries, part into Italy, and part into Spain, in order to spread by 
this means the fame of his success, and that they might serve as monu- 


shcmld not be detained in perj/etual imprisonment. But authors, eminent for historical 
knowledge and critical accuracy, have called in question the truth of this common story. 
The .silence of Sleidan with regard to it, as well as its not being mentioned in the various 
memorials which he has published concerning the landgrave's imprisonment, greatly favour 
this opinion. But as several books which contain the information necessary towards dis- 
cussing this point with accuracy are written in the German language, which I do not 
understand, X cannot pretend to inquire into this matter with the same precision where- 
with I have endeavoured to settle some other controverted facts which have occurred 
in the course of this history. See Struv. Corp. 1052. Mosheim’s Bedes. Hist. vd. ii. 
pp. 161, 162. Engl edition. 
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ments of his having subdued a nation hitherto deemed invincible. He then 
levied, by to sole authority, large sums of money, as well upon those who 
had sensed him with fidelity during the war, as upon such as had been in* 
arms against him; upon the former, as their contingent towards a war which, 
having been undertaken, as he pretended, for the common benefit, ought to be 
carried on at the common charge ; upon the latter, as a fine byway of punish- 
ment for their rebellion. By these exactions he amassed above one million 
six hundred thousand crowns, a sum which appeared prodigious in the six- 
teenth century. But so general was the consternation which had seized the 
Germans Upon his rapid success, and such their dread of his victorious 
troops, that all implicitly obeyed liis commands ; though, at the same time, 
these extraordinary stretches of power greatly alarmed a people jealous of 
their privileges, and habituated, during several ages, to consider the imperial 
authority as neither extensive nor formidable. This discontent and resent- 
ment, how industriously soever they concealed them, became universal; and 
the more these passions w ere restrained and kept down for the present, the 
more likely were they to burst out soon with additional violence. 

While Charles gave law to the Germans like a conquered people, Ferdinand 
treated his subjects in Bohemia with still greater rigour. That kingdom pos- 
sessed privileges and immunities as extensive as those of any nation in which 
the feudal institutions were established. The prerogative of their kings was 
extremely limited, and the crown itself elective. Ferdinand, when raised to 
the throne, had confirmed their liberties with every solemnity prescribed by 
their excessive solicitude for the security of a constitution of government to 
which they were extremely attached. He soon began, however, to be weary 
of a jurisdiction so much circumscribed, and to despise a sceptre which he 
could not transmit to Ins posterity ; and, notwithstanding all his former en- 
gagements, he attempted to overturn the constitution from its foundations ; 
that, instead of an elective kingdom, he might render it hereditary. But the 
Bohemians were too high-spirited tamely to relinquish privileges which they ' 
had long enjoyed. At the same time, many of them having embraced the 
doctrines of the reformers, the seeds of which John Huss and Jerome . of 
Prague had planted in their country about the beginning of the preceding 
century, the desire of acquiring religious liberty mingled itself with their 
zeal for their civil rights ; and these two kindred passions heightening, as 
usual, each other’s force, precipitated them immediately into violent mea- 
sures. They had not only refused to serve their sovereign against the con- 
federates of Smalkidde, but having entered into a close alliance with the 
elector of Saxony, they had bound themselves by a solemn association, to 
defend their ancient constitution; and to persist until they should obtain 
such additional privileges as they thought necessary towards perfecting the 
present model of their government, or rendering it more permanent. They 
chose Caspar Phlug, a nobleman of distinction, to be their general, and raised 
an army of thirty thousand men to enforce their petitions. But either from 
the weakness of their leader, or from the dissensions in a great unwieldy body, 
which, having united hastily, was not thoroughly compacted, or from some 
other unknown cause, the subsequent operations of the Bohemians bore no 
proportion to the zeal and ardour with which they took their first resolutions. 
They suffered themselves to be amused so long with negotiations and over- 
tures of different kinds, that before they could enter Saxony, the battle of 
Muhlberg was fought, the elector deprived of his dignity ana territories, the 
landgrave confined to close custody, and the league of Smalkalde entirely dis- 
sipated. The same dread of the emperor’s power which hod seized the rest 
of the Germans reached them. As soon as their sovereign approached with 
a body of imperial troops, they instantly dispersed, thinking of nothing but 
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bow tiO istaiie fca: tfeeir past guilt. and to acquire sotnehope of forgiveness % 
a prompt submission. But Ferdinand, who entered Ids dominionsfoll of tbit 
hnpiaoable resentment which inflames monarchs whose authority has been 
despised, was not to be mollified by the late repentance and involuntary 
return of rebellious subjects to their duty. He even heard, unmoved, the 
entreaties and tears of the citizens of Prague, who appeared before nib in 
the posture of suppliants, and implored for mercy. The sentence which he 
pronounced against them was rigorous to extremity ; lie abolished many* of 
their privileges, he abridged others, and new-modelled the constitution ac- 
cording to his pleasure. He condemned to death many of those who had been 
most active in forming the late association against him, and punished a still 
greater number with "confiscation of their goods, or perpetual banishment. 
He obliged all his subjects, of every condition, to give up theif arms, to be. 
deposited in forts where lie planted garrisons ; and after disarming his people, 
he loaded them with new and exorbitant taxes. Thus, by an ill-conducted and 
unsuccessful effort to extend their privileges, the Boherqians not only enlarged 
the sphere of the royal prerogative, when they intended to have circnrascribed 
it, but they almost annihilated those liberties which they aimed at establishing 
on a broader and more secure foundation . 16 

The emperor, having now humbled, and, as lie imagined, subdued the inde- 
pendent and stubborn spirit of the Germans by the terror of arms and the 
rigour of punishment, held a diet at Augsburg/ in order to compose Anally 
the controversies with regard to religion, which had so long disturbed the 
empire. He durst not, however. trust the determination of a matter so inte- 
resting to the free suffrage of t he Germaus, broken as their minds now were 
to subjection. He entered the city at the head of his Spanish troops, and 
assigned them quarters there. The rest of his soldiers he cantoned in the ad- 
jacent villages ■ so that the members of the diet, while they carried on their 
deliberations, were surrounded by the same army which had overcome their 
countrymen. Immediately after his public entry," Charles gave a proof of the 
violence with which he intended to proceed. He took possession by force of 
the cathedral, together with one of the principal churches; mid his priests 
having, by various ceremonies, purified them from the pollution with which 
they supposed the unhallowed ministrations of the protestants to have defiled 
them, they re-established w ith great pomp the rites of the Komish w r orship. M 

The concourse of members to this diet was extraordinary; the importance 
of the affairs concerning which it was to deliberate, added to the fear of 
giving offence to the emperor by an ao^ence which lay open to miscon- 
struction, brought together almost all the princes, nobles, ana representatives 
of cities, who had a right to sit, in that assembly. The emperor, m the speech 
with which he opened the meeting, called then attention immediately to that 
point, which seemed chiefly to merit it. Having mentioned the fatal effects 
of the religious dissensions which had arisen in Germany, and taken notice 
of his own unwearied endeavours to procure a general council, which alone 
could provide a remedy adequate to those evils, he exhorted them to recog- 
nise its authority, and to acquiesce in the decisions of an assembly to which 
they liad originally appealed, as having the sole light of judgment in the case. 

But the council, to which Charles wished them to refer all their contro- 
versies, had, by this time, undergone a violent change. The fear and jealousy 
with which the emperor’s first success against the confederates of Smalkalde 
had inspired the pope, continued to increase. Not satisfied with attempting 
, to retard the progress of the imperial anus, by the sudden recal of his troops, 
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Paul began to consider the emperor a# an enemy, ike weight of whose’ power 
he moat soon feel and against whom he amid not he toe hasty in Sakbg 
precautions. He foresaw that the immediate effect of the emperors acquiring 
absolute power in Germany would be to render him entirely master of all toe 
decisions of the fconncil, if it should continue to meet in Treat It was dsn- 
gerous to allow a monarch, so ambitious, to get the command of this for- 
midable engine, which he might employ at pleasure to limiter to overturn 
the papal authority. As the only method of preventing this, he determined 
to remove the council to some city more immediately under his own juris- 
diction, and at a greater distance from the terror of the emperor 1 * arms, or 
the reach of his influence. An incident fortunately occurred, which gpm thk 
measure the appearance of being necessary. One or two of the fathers of the 
council, together with some of their domestics, happening to die suddenly, the 
physicians, deceived by the symptoms, or suborned by the pope's Legates, pro- 
nounced the distemper to be infectious and pestilential. Some of the prelates, 
struck with apauic, retired; others were impatient to be gone; ana, after n 
short consultation, tliCPouncil was translated to Bologna, a city subject to the 
pope. All the bishops in the imperial interest warmly opposed this resolution, 
as taken without necessity, and founded on false or frivolous pretexts. All 
the Spanish prelates and most of the Neapolitan, by the emperor’s express 
command, remained at Trent ; the rest, to the number of thirty-four, accom- 
panying the legates to Bologna. Thus a schism commenced in that very as- 
sembly, which had been called to heal the divisions of Christendom; the 
fathers of Bologna inveighed against those who stayed at Trent, as contu- 
macious and regardless of the pope’s authority; while the others accused 
them of being so far intimidated by the fears of imaginary danger, as to re- 
move to a place where their consultations could prove of no service towards 
re-establishing peace and order in Germany . 17 

The emperor, at the same time, employed all his interest to procure the 
return of the council to Trent. But Paul, who highly applauded his own sa- 
gacity in having taken a step which put- it out of Charleses power to acquire 
the direction of that assembly, paid no regard to a request, the object of which 
was so extremely obvious. The summer was consumed in fruitless negotia- 
tions with respect to this point, the importunity of the one and obstinacy of 
the other daily increasing. At last an event happened which widened the 
breach irreparably, and rendered the pope utterly averse from listening to 
any proposal tliat came from tho emperor. , Charles, as has been already ob- 
served, had so violently exasperated Peter Lewis Pam esc, the pope's son, by 
refusing to grant him the investiture of Parma and Placentia, that he had 
watched ever since that time with all the vigilance of resentment for an oppor- 
tunity of revenging that injury. He had endeavoured to precipitate the pope 
into open hostilities against the emperor, and had earnestly solicited the Iking 
of France to invade Italy, His hatred and resentment extended to all those 
whom he knew that the emperor favoured ; he did every' ill office in his power 
to Gonz&ga, governor of Milan, and had encouraged Fiesco in liis attempt 
upon the life of Andrew Doria, because both Gonzaga and Doria possessed 
a grcat degrec of the emperor’s esteem and confidence. His malevolence and 
secret intrigues were not unknown to the emperor, who could not be more 
desirous to take vengeance on him., than Gonzaga and Doria were to be em- 
ployed as his instruments ininflictmg it. Famesc, by the profligacy of his life, 
ana by enormities of every kind, equal to those committed by the worst tyrants 
Who have disgraced human nature, had rendered himself , so odious, that it 
was thought any violence whatever might be lawfully attempted against him 


17 F. Paul, 248, &c. 
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Gonzaga, and Doria soon found, among his own subjects, persons who were 
eager v and even deemed it meritorious, to lend their hands m such a service. 
■M fteiese, animated with the jealousy which usually possesses petty sore- 
ts, had employed all the cruelty and fraud, whereby they endeavour to 
supply their defect of power, in order to humble aud extirpate the nobility 
,‘$m ct to his government, five noblemen of the greatest distinction in Phu 
e^iia combined to avenge the injuries which they themselves had suffered, 
as well as those which he had offered to their order. They formed their plan 
% conjunction with Gonzaga; but it remains uncertain whether he originally 
Suggested the scheme to them, or only approved of what they proposed, ana 
co-operated in carrying it on. They concerted all the previous steps with 
such foresight, conducted their intrigues with such secrecy, and displayed such 
courage in the execution of their design, that it may be ranked among the most 
audacious deeds of that nature mentioned in history. One body of the con- 
spirators surprised, at mid-day ? the gates of the citadel of Placentia where 
Farnese resided, overpowered his guards, and murdered him. Another patty 
of them made themselves masters of the town, and called upon their fellow- 
citizens to take arms, in order to recover their liberty. The multitude ran 
towards the citadel, from which three gTeat guns, a signal concerted with 
Gonzaga, had been fired ; and before they could guess the cause or the authors 
of the tumult, they saw the lifeless body of the tyrant hanging by the heels 
from one of the windows of the citadel. But so universally detestable had 
he become, that not one expressed any sentiment of concern at such a sad re- 
verse of fortune, or discover^ the least indignation at this ignominious treat- 
ment of a sovereign prince. The exultation at the success of the conspiracy 
was general, and all applauded the actors in it, as the deliverers of their 
country. The body was tumbled into the ditch that surrounded the citadel, 
and exposed to the insults of the rabble : the rest of the citizens returned to 
their usual occupations, as if nothing extraordinary' had happened. 

Before next morning, a body of troops arriving from the frontiers of the Mi- 
lanese, where they had been posted in expectation of the event, took posses- 
sion of the city in the emperor’s name, and reinstated the mhabitants in the 
possession of their ancient privileges. Parma, which the imperialists at- 
tempted likewise to surprise, was saved by the vigilance and fidelity of the 
officers whom Farnese had entrusted with the command of the garrison. The 
death of a son whom, notwithstanding his infamous vices, Paul loved with 
an excess of parental tenderness, overwhelmed him with the deepest affliction: 
and the loss of a city of sucli consequence as Placentia, greatly embittered 
his sorrow’, lie accused Gonzaga, in open consistory, of having committed a 
cruel murder, in order to prepare the way for an uniust usurpation, and im- 
mediately demanded of the emperor satisfaction for both : for the former, by 
the punishment of Gonzaga: for the latter, by the restitution of Placentia to 
his grandson Octavio, its rightful owner. But Charles, who, rather than quit 
a pnze of such value, was willing, not only to expose himself to the imputa- 
tion of being accessory to the crime which had given an opportunity of seizing 
it, but to bear the infamy of defrauding his own son-in-law of the inheritance 
which belonged to him) eluded all his solicitations, and determined to keep 
possession of the city, together with its territories. 18 

This resolution, flowing from an ambition so rapacious, as to be restrained 
by no consideration either of decency or justice, transported the pope so far 
beyond his usual moderation and prudence, that he was eager to take arms 
against the emperor, in order to be avenged on the murderers of his son, and 

* V 
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to recover the inheritance wrested from his family. * Conscious, howevoiybf 
his own inability to contend with such an enemy, he warmly solicited the 
French king and the republic of Venice to join in an offensive league 
against Charles. But Henry was intent at tliat time on other objects. 
His ancient allies the Scots having been defeated by the English, in one of 
the greatest battles ever fought between these two rival nations, ho was about 
to send a numerous body of veteran troops into that country, as well to pre- 
serve it from being conquered, as to gain the acquisition of a new kingdom 
to the French monarchy, by marrying his son, the dauphin, to the young 
queen of Scotland. An undertaking accompanied with such manifest ad- 
vantages, the success of which appeared to be so certain, was not to be re- 
linquished for the remote prospect, of benefit from an alliance depending 
upon the precarious life of a pope of fourscore, who had nothing at heart but 
the gratification of his own private resentment. Instead, therefore, of rush- 
ing headlong into the alliance proposed, Henry amused the pope with such 
general proiessions and promises, as might keep him from any thoughts of 
endeavouring to accommodate his differences with the emperor; but at the 
same time he avoided any such engagement as might occasion an immediate 
rupture with Charles, or precipitate Jam into a war for which he was not pre- 
pared. The Venetians, though much alarmed at seeing Placentia in the 
hands of the imperialists, imitated the wary conduct of the French king, as 
it nearly resembled the spirit winch usually regulated their own conduct . 19 

But, though the pope found that it was not Iris power to kindle imme- 
diately tlie names of war, lie did not forget the injuries which lie was obliged 
for the present to endure ; resentment settled deeper in his mind, and became 
more rancorous in proportion as he felt the difficulty of gratifying if. It was 
while these sentiments of enmity were in full force, and the desire of ven- 
geance at its height, that the diet of Augsburg, by the emperor’s command, 
petitioned the pope, in the name of the whole Germanic body, to enjoin the 
prelates who had retired to Bologna to return again to Trent, and to renew 
their deliberations in that place. Charles bad been at peat pains in bringing 
the members to join in this request. Having observed a considerable variety 
of sentiments among tbe protest! mis with respect to the submission which 
he had required to the decrees of the council, some of them being altogether 
intractable, while others were ready to acknowledge its right of jurisdiction 
upon certain conditions, lie employed ail his address in order to gain or to 
divide tliem. He threatened ana overawed the elector palatine, a weak prince, 
and afraid that the emperor might inflict on him the punishment to which he 
had made himself liable by the assistance that he Jmd given to the confe- 
derates of Smalkaldc. The hope of procuring liberty tor the landgrave, 
together with the formal confirmation of his own electoral dignity, overcame 
Maurice’s scruples, or prevented him from opposing what he knew would be 
agreeable to the emperor. The elector of Brandenburg, less influenced by 
religious zeal than any prince of that age, was easily induced to imitate their 
example, in assenting to all that the emperor required. The deputies of the 
cities remained still to be brought over. They were more tenacious of their 
principles ; and, though everything that could operate either on their hopes 
or fears was tried, the utmost that they would promise was, to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the council, if effectual provision were made for securing 
to the divines of all parties free access to that assembly, with entire liberty 
of debate; and if all points in controversy were decided according to Scripture 
and the usage of the primitive church. But when the memorial contain* 
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mg to i«daa«fcif»was presented to the emperor, he ventured to put in prac- 
tice fumy i^teaordinary artifice. Without reading the paper, or taking any 
mMoe of the conditions oil which they had insisted, he seemed to take it for 
. granted that they had complied with his demand, and gave thanks to the 
deputies for their fuli and unreserved submission to the decrees of the council. 
She deputies, though astonished at what they had heard, did not attempt to set 
him right, both parties being better pleased that the matter should remain 
under this state of ambiguity, than to push for an explanation, wiiich must 
hare occasioned a dispute, ana would have led, perhaps, to a rupture. 40 < 

Having obtained tills seeming submission from the members of the diet to 
the authority of the council, Charles employed that as an argument to enforce 
their petition for its return to Trent. But the nope, from the satisfaction 
which he felt in mortifying the emperor, as well as from his own aversion 
to what was demanded, resolved, without hesitat ion, that this petition should 
not be granted, though, in order to avoid the imputation of being in- 
fluenced wholly by resentment, lie had the address to throw it upon the fathers 
at Bologna, to put a direct negative, upon the request. With this view, he 
referred to their consideration the petition of the diet, and they, ready to 
confirm by their assent whatever the legates u ere pleased to dictate, declared 
that the council could not, consistently with its dignity, return to Trent, un- 
less the prelates who, by remaining there, had discovered a schismatic spirit, 
would first repair to BoJogna, and joiu their brethren ; and that, even after 
their junction, the council rojild not renew its consultations with any prospect 
of benefit to the church, if the Germans did not prove their intention of 
obeying its future decrees to be sincere, by yielding immediate obedience 
to those which it had already passed.* 1 

This answer was communicated i o the emperor by the pope, who at the 
same time exhorted him to comply with demands which appeared to be so 
reasonable. But Charles was better acquainted with the duplicity of the 
pope's character than to be deemed by such a gross artifice j he knew that 
the prelates of Bologna durst utter no sentiment but what Paul inspired; 
and, therefore, overlooking them as mere tools in the hands of another, he 
considered their reply as a full discovery of the pope’s intentions. As he 
could no longer hope to acquire such an ascendant m the council as to render 
it subservient to his own plan, lie saw it, to be necessary that. Paul should 
not have it in his power to turn against him the* authority of so venerable an 
assemble In order to prevent iliis, bo sent two Spanish lawyers to Bo- 
logna [Jan. 10, 1518], who, in the. presence of the legate, protested, that 
the translation of the council to thu place, had been unnecessary' and founded 
on fake or frivolous pretexts ; that while it continued to meet tliere, it might 
to be deemed an unlawful and eehisnmtical conventicle ; that all its decisions 
ought, of course, to be held as nnlj and invalid ; and that since the pope, 
together with the corrupt ecclesiastics who depended on him, had abanaoneu 
the cure of the ehureJi, the emperor, as its protector, would employ all the 
power which God had commit tea to him, in order to preserve it from those 
calamities with which it was threatened . A lew days afr er, the imperial am- 
bassador at Home demanded an audience of the pope, and in presence of all 
the cardinals, as well as foreign ministers, protested against ine proceedings 
til the prelates at Bologna, in terms equally harsh and disrespectful.* 2 
* ' Jt was not long before Charles proceeded to carry t hese threats, which 
greatly alarmed both the pope and council at Bologna, into execution. /|$p 
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let the diet know the ill success of his endeavours to procure a favourable 
answer to thbir petition, and that the pope* equally regardless of theu’cnti^a- 
ties, and of his services to the church, had refused to gratify them by allowing 
the council to meet again at Trent; that though all hope of holding this 
assembly hi a place where they might look for freedom of debate and judgment 
was not to be given up, the prospect of it was, at present, distant aim ‘un- 
certain; that, in the meantime, Germany was torn in pieces by religion^ 
dissensions, the purity of the faith corrupted, and the minds of the people 
disquieted with a multiplicity of new opinions and controversies, formerly 
, unknown among Christians ; that, moved by the duty which he owed to them 
its their sovereign, and to the church as its protector, he had employed 
some divines of known abilities and learning, to prepare a system of <k>f> 
trine, to which all should conform, until a council, such as they wished for. 
'could be oonvocated. This system was compiled by Piling, Holding, and 
Agricola, of whom the two former were dignitaries in the Romish church, 
but remarkable for their pacific and healing spirit; the last wns a protestant 
divine, suspected, not without roasou, of having been gained, by bribes and 
promises, to betray or mislead bis party on this occasion. The articles pre- 
sented to the diet at Batisbuu, in the year one thousand live hundred and 
forty-one, in order to reconcile die contending parties, served as a model for 
the present work. But as the emperor's situation was much changed since 
that time, and he found if no longer necessary to manage the protestants with 
the same delicacy as at that juncture, the concessions in their favour were 
not now so numerous, nor did they extend to points of so much consequence. 
The treatise contained a complete system of theology, conformable, in almost 
every article, to the tenets of the Romish church, though expressed, for the 
most part, in the softest words, or in scriptural phrases, or in terms of 
studied ambiguity. Every doctrine, however, peculiar to popery was re- 
tained, and the observation of all the rites which the protestants condcmqied 
lajnvcntions of men mtroduoed into the worsliip of God, was enjoined. With 
regard to two points only, some relaxation in the rigour of opinion, as well 
as some latitude in practice, were admitted. Such ecclesiastics as had mar- 
ried, and would not put away their wives, were allowed, nevertheless, to per- 
form all the functions of their sacred office ; and those provinces which nad 
been accustomed to partake of the cup, as well as of the bread, in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's supper, were still indulged in the privilege of receiving 
lioth. Even these were declared to be concessions for the sake of peace, 
and granted only for a season, in compliance with the weakness or prejudices 
of their countrymen .* 3 

This system of doctrine, known afterwards by the name of the Interim, 
becauqp it contained temporary regulations, which were to continue no longer 
in force than until a free general council could be held, the emperor presented 
to the diet with a pompous declaration of his sincere intention to re-establish 
tranquillity and order m the church, as well as of liis hopes that their .adopting 
these regulations would contribute greatly to bring about tlmt desirable 
event, ft was read m presence of the diet according to form. As soon a# it 
was finished, the archbishop of Mentz, president of the electoral college* rose 
up hastily, and having thanked the emperor for his unwearied and pious pa- 
nes yours in order to restore peace to the church, he, iu the name of the diet* 
sign di ed their approbation of the system of doctrine which had been read, 
together with their resolution of conforming to it iu every particular- The 
whole assembly was amazed at a declaration so unprecedented and unconstitu- 
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tion&V us well as at the elector's presumption, in pretending to deliver the 
sense of the. diet upon a point which had not hitherto been the subject of 
v ltation o»r debate ; but not one member had the courage to contradict 
the elector had said, some being overawed by fear, others remaining 

through complaisance. The emperor held the archbishop’s declaration 

tobe a full constitutiouai ratificat ion of the Interim, and prepared to enforce 
the observance of it as a decree of the empire, 24 

During this diet, the wife and children ol‘ the laudgrave, warmly seconded 
by Maunce of Saxony, endeavoured to interest the members in behalf of that 
unhappy prince, who still languished in confinement. But Charles, who did 
not choose to he brought undei the necessity of rejecting any request that 
came from such a respectable body, m order to prevent their representations, 
laid before the diet an account of his transactions with the landgrave, together 
with the motives which had at first induced him to detain that prince in 
custody, and which rendered it prudent, as lie alleged, to keep him still under 
restraint. It was no easy matter to give any good reason for an action in* 

• capable of being justified ; hut lie thought the most frivolous pretexts might 
be produced in an assembly, the members of which were willing to be deeeivecu 
ana afraid of nothing so much as of discovering that they saw his conduct it 
its true colours. 11 is account of his own conduct was accordingly admitted 
to be fully satisfactory, and, after some feeble entreaties that lie would extend 
h|s clemency to his unfortunat e prisoner, the landgrave’s concerns were no 
more mentioned/’* ( 

> In order to counterbalance <he unfavourable impression which this inflexible 
rigour might make, Charles, as a proof that Ins gratitude was no less per- 
manent and unchangeable than lus resentment., invested Maurice irt the 
electoral dignity, with all the legal formalities. The ceremony w as perforin ed 
with extraordinary pomp, in an open court, so near the apartment in which 
the degraded elector was kept a prisoner, that he could view it from ids 
windows. Even this insult did not ruffle his usual tranquillity ; and, turnyu? 
his eyes that way. he beheld a prosperous rival receiving those ensigns of 
dignity of which he had been stripped, without uttering one sentiment un* 
becoming the fortitude that he had preserved amidst all Ids calamities. 26 

Immediately after the dissolution of the diet, the emperor ordered the 
Interim to be published, in the German as wri t as Latin language. It met 
with the usual reception of conciliating schemes, when proposed to men heated 
with disputation. Loth parties declaimed against it with equal violence ; the 
Protestants condemned it as a system coniainiug the grossest errors of popery, 
disguised with so little art, that it could impose only on the most ignorant, 
or on. those who, by wilfully shutting their eyes, lavoured the deception; 
the papists inveighed against it, as a work in which some doctrines of the 
church were impiously given up, others meanly concealed, and all of them 
delivered in terms calculated rather to deceive the unwary than to instruct 
the ignorant, or to reclaim such as were enemies to the truth. While the 
Lutheran divines fiercely attacked it on one hand, the general of the Do- 
minicans, with no less vehemence, impugned it on the other. But at Home, 
as soon as the contents of the Interim came to be known, the indignation of 
the courtiers and ecclesiastics rose to the greatest height. They exclaimed 
against the emperor’s profane encroachment on the sacerdotal function, in 
presuming, with the concurrence of an assembly of laymen, to define articles 
of faith, ami io regulate modes of worship. They compared this rash deed to 
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tliat of Uzzah. who, with an unhallowed hand. had torched the ark of God; 
or to the bold attempts of those emperors who had rendered their memory 
detestable, by endeavouring to model the Christian church, according to their 
pleasure. They even affected to find out a resemblance between the em- 
perors conduct and that of Henry VIII., and expressed their fear of his imi- 
tating the example of that apostate, by usurping the title, as well as juris- 
diction, belonging to the head of the church. All, therefore contended, with 
one voice, that as the foundations of ecclesiastical authority were now shaken, 
and the whole fabric ready to be overturned by a new enemy, some powerful 
method of defence must be provided, and a vigorous resistance must be made, 
in the beginning, before he grew too formidable to be opposed. 

The pope, whose judgment was improved by longer experience in great 
transactions, as well as by a more extensive observation of human affairs, 
viewed the matter with more acute discernment, and derived comfort from the 
very circumstance which tilled them with apprehension. He was astonished 
that a prince of such superior sagacity as the emperor, should be so intoxi- 
cated with a single victory, as to imagine that he might give law to mankind, 
and decide even m those matters, with regard it) which they are most impatient 
Of dominion. He saw that, by joining any one of the contending parties in 
Germany, Charles might have had it in his power to have oppressed the other, 
but that the presumption of success had now inspired him with the vain 
thought of being able to domineer over both. He foretold that a system 
which all attacked, and none defended, couh^not be of long duration; and 
that, for this reason, there was no need of his Interposing in order to hasten 
its fall ; lor as soon as the powerful hand which now upheld it was withdrawn, 
it would sink ol* its own accord, and be forgotten lor ever. 27 

The emperor, fond of his o\\ n plan, adhered to liis resolution of carrying 
it into full execution. But though the elector palatine, the elector of, Bran- 
denburg, and Maurice, influenced by the same considerations as formerly, 
seemed ready to yield implicit obedience to whatever he should enjoin, lie 
met not everywhere with a like obsequious submission. John, marquis of 
Brandenburg Anspacli, although he had taken part with great zeal m the 
war against the confederates of Smulkalde, refused to renounce doctrines 
which he held to be sacred; and reminding the emperor of the repeated 
promises which he had given his protest ant allies, of allowing them the free 
exercise of their religion, he claimed, m consequence of these, to be exempted 
from receiving the interim. Some other princes, also, ventured to mention 
the same scruples ; and to plead the same indulgence. But on this, as on 
other trying occasions, the firmness of the elector of Saxony was most distin- 
guished, arid merited the highest praise. Charles, w r ell know ing the authority 
of hi%cxauiplc with all the protestant party, laboured, with the utmost earn- 
estness, to £ain his approbation of the interim, and by employing sometimes 
promises of setting him at liberty, sometimes threats of treating him with 
greater harshness, attempted alternately to work upon his hopes and his 
tears. But, he was alike regardless of both. . After having declared his fixed 
belief in the doctrines of the reformation, “I cannot now/ 3 said he, “in my 
old age, abandon the principles, for which 1 early contended ; nor, in order to 
procure freedom during a few declining years, will I betray that good oause, 
on account of which i have suffered so much, and am still willing to suffer. 
Better for me to enjoy, in this solitude, the esteem of virtuous men, together 
with the approbation of my own conscience, than to return into the world 
with the imputation and guut of apostacy, to disgrace and embitter the re- 
mainder of my days.” By this magnanimous resolution, he set his country- 
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men a patted of conduct, so my different from that which the emperor 
wished him to hare exhibited to them, that it drew upon him fresh marks of 
Ms 'displeasure. The rigour of his conlinemcnt was increased; the number 
Of his servants abridged ; the Lutheran clergymen, who had hitherto been 
j^rotted to attend him, were dismissed ; ana even the books of devotion 
WdffiS had been his chief consolation during a tedious imprisonment, wore 
taken from him. 28 The landgrave of 1 (esse, his companion in misfortune, did 
not maintain the same constancy. His patience and fortitude Were both so 
much exhausted by the length of his coidinoment, that, willing to purchase 
freedom at any price, he wrote to llic emperor, offering not only to approve 
of the Interim, but to yield an unreserved submission to his will, in every 
Other particular. But Charles, who knew that, whatever course the land- 
grave might hold, neither his example nor authority would prevail on his 
children or subjects to receive the interim, paid no regard to his ’offers. 
Sc was kept conlhied as strictly as over . and, while lie suffered tlie- cruel 
mortification of having hi* conduct set. in contrast to that of the doctor, ho 
derived not the smallest benetit from the mean step which exposed him to 
such deserved censure.® 

But it was in Hit* imperial cities that Charles met with the most violent 
opposition to the Interim. These small commonwealths, the citizens of which 
were accustomed to liberty and independence, had embraced the doctrines of 
the reformation when they were first published, with remarkable eagerness; 
the bold spirit of innovation Jbeing peculiarly suited to the genius •of free go- 
vernment. Among them, the protest a ni teachers had made the greatest num- 
ber of proselytes. The most eminent divines of the party were settled in 
them as pastors. By having the directum of the sellouts and other seum/wies 
of learning, 1 hey hail trained up disciples, who were as well instructed in the 
articie& of their faith, as they were zealous to defend them. Such persons 
were not to be guided by example, or s waved b\ authority; bur baring been 
taught to employ their own understanding m examining and deciding with re- 
spect lot he points in controversy, they thought that. they were both qualified 
and Entitled to judge for themselves. As soon as the content* of the interim 
Were known, they, with one voice, joined m lel’usmg to admit it Augsburg, 

. Uim, Strasburg, Constance, Bremen, Magdeburg, together with many other 
towns of less note, presented remonstrances to jho emperor, setting forth 
the irregular and unconstitutional manner in which the interim had boen en- 
acted, and beseeching him not to oiler Mich \iolence to their consciences, as 
to require their assent to a form of doctime and worship, which appeared to 
them repugnant to the express precepts of ihc divine Jaw. But Charles 
having prevailed oil so many princes of the empire to approve of his new 
modelj was not much moved by the representations of those eiues, # whieh, 
how ionmdhbie soever they might have proved, if they could have boen 
formed into one bodv, Jay so remote tiom each other, that it was easy to op- 
press them separately, before it was possible for them to unite. 

In order to accomplish this, the emperor saw it to be requisite that, his 
ifceasures should be vigorous, and executed with such rapidity as to allow no 
time for concerting any common plan of opposition. Having laid down this 
Itiaxim as tlie rule of his proceedings, hi* first attempt was upon the city of 
Jyagsbtirg, which, though overawed with the presence of the Spanish troops, 
he knew to be as much dissatisfied with the interim as any in tits empire. 
Bte dvdered one body of these troops to seize the gates; he posted the ms t 
iti different quarters of the city ; and, assembling ail the burgesses in the 
town-hall, he, by, his sole absolute authority, published a decree abolishing 
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their present farm of government, dissolving ell their corporations, and frater- 
nities, and nominating a small number oijpersons, mwboxn h$ 4 vested, for 
the future, all the powers of government. Each of the persons tknscbosen, 
took an oath to observe the Interim. An act of power; so nnpreoedentead ai 
well as arbitrary, which excluded the body of the inhabitants from any share 
in the government of their own Community, and subjected them to nwm who 
had no other merit than their servile devotion to the emperor’s will, gave 
general disgust,; but, as they durst not venture upon resistance, they were 
obliged to submit in silence/ 0 From Augsburg, in which he left a garrison, 
he proceeded to "Dim, find new-modelling its government with the sath^ violent 
hand, he seised such of their pastors as refused to subscribe the Interim, com* 
raitted them to prison, and, at his departure, carried them along with Mm ha 
chains. 31 By this severity he not only secured the reception of the interim 
in two of the most powerful cities, but gave warning to the rest what such as 
continued refractory 3iad to expect. The effect of the example was as great 
as he could have wished ; and many tow ns, in order to save themselves from 
the like t reatment, found it necessary to comply with what he enjoined. This 
obedience, extorted by the rigour of an I h onl y, produced no change in the 
sentiments of the Germans, and extended no farther than to make them con- 
form so far to what- he required as was barely sufficient to screen them from 
punishment. The. protest ant preachers accompanied those religious rites, the 
observation of wlu'ch tin; Interim prescribed, with such an explication of their 
tendency, as served rattier to confirm than Jo remove the scruples of their 
hearers with regard to them. The people, m Any of whom had grown up to 
mature years since the establishment of the reformed religion, and had never 
known any other form of public worship, beheld the pompous pageantry of 
the popish service with contempt or horror; and in most places tiie llomish 
ecclesiastics who returned to take possession of their churches, coidd hardly 
be protected from insult, or then* ministrations from interruption. Thus, 
not withstanding the apparent compliance of so many cities, the inhahitaidts, 
being accustomed to freedom, submit! ed with reluctance to the power which 
now oppressed them. Tlicir understanding as well as inclination revolted 
against the doctrines and ceremonies imposed on them ; und though fOr the 
presoul they concealed tlicir disgust and resentment, it w r as evident that these 
missions could not always be kept under restraint, but wouid break pai at 
last, lu effects proportional to their violenee. 5 - 
Gbarles, howem* highly ] (leased with liaving bent the stubborn spirit of 
the Germans to such general submission, departed for the Low Countries, 
fully determined to com} h i 1 the cities which still stood out, to revive the 
Interim.' He carried his two prisoners, the elector of Saxony and landgrave 
of Hesse, along with him, either because he durst not leave them behind him 
in Germany, or because he wished to give Iris countrymen, the Flemings, this 
illustrious proof of the success of his arms and the extent of his power. Be* 
fora Charles arrived at Brussels he was informed that the pope’s legato at 
Bologna had dismissed the council by an indefinite prorogation, and that to 
prelates assembled there hud returned to their respective countries. Neces- 
sity had driven the pope into this measure. By the secession of those who 
had i oted against: the translation, together with the departure of otors, who 
grew weary of continuing in a place where they were, not suffered to proceed 
to business, so ftjw and such inconsiderable members remained, tot the 
pompous appellation of a general council could not, with decency, be bestowed 
any longer upon them, haul had no choice but to dissolve an assembly which 
Was become the object of contempt, and exhibited to all Christendom a most 
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of the impotence of the Komish see. But unavoidable as tee 
Utey open to be unfavourably interpreted* and bad the appear- 

v awing 1 the remedy, at tbe very time when those for whose re- 

y-|t was provided, were prevailed on to acknowledge its virtue, and> to 
^xsk of its efficacy, Charles did not fail to put this construction on tbe 

Of, tbe pope ; and, by an artful comparison of bis own ellbrts to sup* 

J»S?es» horesy, with JPaul’s scandalous inattention to a point so essential, he 
' endeavoured to render the pontiff odious to all zealous catholics. At the same 
tube, he commanded tbe prelates of bis faction to remain at Trent, that tbe 
Council might still appear to have a being, and might be ready whenever it 
Was thought expedient to resume its deliberations for the good of the church. 3 * 
The motive of Charles's journey to the Low Countries, besides gratifying 
his favourite passion of travelling from jue part of bis dominion* to another, 
whs to receive Philip, bis only son, who was now in the twenty-first year of 
his age, and whom be had called tlnther, not only that be might be recognised 
by the states of the Netherlands as bar apparent, but in order to facdit&te 
fan execution of a vast scheme, the object of which, and the reception it met 
with, shall be hereafter explained. Philip, having left the government ot* 
Bpain.to Maximilian, Ferdinand’s eldest son, to whom tin*, emperor had given 
the princess Alarj, his daughter, in marriage, embarked for liah, attended by 
a uumerous retinue of Spanish nobles, 41 The squadron which* escorted him 
was commanded by Andrew I)oria, who, norwith&l amling his advanced age, 
insisted on tin* honour of performing, in person, the same duty to the son. 
Which he had often discharged towards the fatiicr. lie landed safely at 
Genoa: from thence he went to Milan, and, proceeding through Germany, 
arrived at the imperial court in Brussels. [April 1, 1549 J The states of 
Brabant, in the first place, and those of the other provinces in their older, 
acknowledged his right of succession in common form, and he took the cus- 
tomary oath to preserve all their privileges inviolate. 35 Jn all the towns of 
the Low Countries through which Philip passed, he was received with extra- 
ordinary pomp. Nothing that could either express the respect of the people, 
Or contribute to his amusement, was neglected ; pageants, tournaments, and 
public spectacles of every kind, were exhibited, with that expensive muginfi- 



Ifouth itself could not render hjrn agreeable, nor his being a candidal e for 
pdVfer form liini to courtesy, lie nuunlmucd a haughty reserve in his be- 
nariouri and discovered such manifest partiality towards his Spanish at- 
tendants, together with sucli au avowed preference to the maimers of their 
country, as highly disgusted the Flemings, and gave rise to that antipathy, 
wlmin afterwards occasioned a revolution fatal to him in that part of his do- 
wimuns. 3 ® 

Charles was long detained in the Netherlands by a violent attack of the 
gout, which returned upon liim so frequently, and with such increasing 
. vhdence, that it had broken, to a great degree, the vigour of ills constitution. 
, Be, nevertheless did not slacken his endeavours to cntorce the Interim/ The 
of Strasburg, after a loug struggle, foiuid it necessary to yield 
. jhopg 0 f Constance, who had taken arms in their own defence, 
" * not only to conform to the Interim, but ,to renounce their 

84 Ochoa, Carolea, p. 362. 


.11, 72. 

1 'Ppllitoi Afitnal Brabant, p- 652. 
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privileges as a free city, to do homage to Ferdinand asarcbduke of A.ttStr^b v . 
and, as bis vassals, to admit a c Austrian governor and garrison. 3 ^ . Bag® , ' 
burg, Bremen, Hammag Lubeck, were, the only imperial Oitiee of note 
that still continued refractor ' ' , 
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The Pope’s Schemes against, the Kinpei--. — Election of Pope Julius III. — Diet at Augs* 
burg— Scheme!-, oi Mauncunf fc>n 'tony again*! the Emperor — War ujkjji Magdeburg — 
Council summoned a: Trent — Attempt »o (hums the Liberation of the Landgrave*^ 
Plan of Charles ior procunug the hu penal Ctown for his Son, Philip — The Pape and 
Emperor attempt to iwver Paruu and Placentia— Octavio makes an Alliance with 
Henry 11. of France — Hostilities hr' ween Chmles and Henry — Henry protesta against 
the Council — Violence of the Eajprr«»r ig.iinst the Protestants— Siege of Magdeburg 
by Maurice — Martiouzzi favours the Pretensions of Ferdinand to Hungary- He i® as* 
sassiuated by order of Ferdinand — Maurice makes ^ Treaty with Henry II.— He de- 
mands once more the Liberty of the Landgrave— He amuses the Emperor, ajad mean* 
while makes Preparation foi Wai — He takes the Field— The Emperor endohvorars to 
gain Time by Negotiation — Maurice takes the Castle of Ehrenberg- — The Emperor flies 
from Inspruck— Ht* liberates the Elector oi Saxony — The Council of Trent breaks up— 
The French attack, Strasburg — The Operations of Albert of Brandenburg — Negotiation?? 
for peace at Passau at last successful. 

^ 1 540.] \\ ttile Charles laboured, with such unwearied industry, to persuade 
vY tu force the protectants to adopt, his regulations with respect to religion, 
blit* cheers of Ins steadiness in be execution oi his plan were rendered less 
i •••lM.lornblf* bs his rupture will! the pope, which daily increased. The firm 
resob u winch the emperor scot d !< have taken against restoring Pla- 
cet* j)g<4 her with his repeated one roach ments oil the ecclesiastical jntis- 
fheho-!, not, only by the regulations contained in the Interim, but by his at- 
tempt to rc-assemble the council at Trent, exasperated Paul to the utmost, 
who, with the weakness incident to old age, grew more attached to hisThmily, 
and more jealous of his authority, as he advanced in years. Pushed on 6y; 
these passions, he made new efforts to draw the French king into an alliance 
against the emperor ; 1 but iiudiu^lhat monarch, notwithstanding the here* 1 
ditary enmity between him and Charles, and the jealousy with whicu lie viewed: . 
the successful progress of the imperial arms, as unwilling as formerly to in- 
volve himself in Immediate hostilities, he was obliged to contract his views, and T 
to tlirnk of preventing future encroachments, since it was not in Ids power 
to mnxcfc vengeance on account of those; which were past. For this purpose, 
he determined, to rccal Ins grant of Parma and Placentia* and after declaring 
them to be re-annexed to the holy see, to ind emnif y his grandson Octavio by 
a new establishment in the ecclesiastical state. By this expedienijhc hoped 
to gam two points of no small consequence. He first of all rendered his pos- ' 
session oi Parma more secure ; as the emperor would be cautious of invading 

M&n. de Elhier, in 230 . 
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the patrimony of the church, though he might seize, without scrapte* a town 
bekigmg to the house of Faraese, In the next place, he would acquire A 
fata 1 chance, of recovering Placentia, as his solicitations to that effect might 
deo^xtly be urged with greater importunity, and would irffaUibdy he attended 
Yith greater effect, when he was considered not as pleading the cause of his 
OWU &nily, but as an advocate for the interest of the holy see. But while 
Paul was priding himself on this device as a happy refinement in policy, Oc- 
tavio, an ambitious and high-spirited young man, who could not bear with 
natience to be spoiled of one-half of his territories by the rapaciousness of his 
mther-in-law, and to be deprived of the other by the artifices of his grand- 
Jather, took measures in order t o prevent the execution of a plan fatal to his 
interest. He set out secret 1> from Home, and having first endeavoured to 
surprise Parma, which attempt was frustrated by the fidelity of the governor, 
to whom the pope had entrusted the defence of the town, lie made overtures 
to the emperor of renouncing all connexion with the pone, and of depending 
entirely on him for liis future fortune. Tins unexpected defection of one of 
the pope’s own family to an enemy whom he hated, irritated, almost to nmd- 
nesa, a mind peevish with old age; and (here was no degree of severity to 
which Paul might not have proceeded against a grandson whom he reproached 
as an unnatural apostate. But, happily for Octavio, death prevented his 
Carrying into execution the harsh resolutions which he had taken with respect 
to him, and put an end to liis pontificate m the sixteenth year of his adminis- 
tration, and the eighty-second of his age.'*' 

* Among many instances of the credulity or weakness of historians in attributing the 
death of illustrious personages to extraordinary causes, this is one. Almost all tins his- 
torians of the sixteenth century affirm, that llicd**uth of Paul III. was occasioned by the 
violent passions which the behaviour of hi:, £mik1m»u excite], that being mjformed, while 
he was refreshing himself in one »i liis gardens near Rome, o( Octavio's attempt on Parian, 
as well as of his negotiations with the empeior !>y means of Gonzaga, he fainted away, 
continued some hours in a swoon, then became feverish, and died vuthui three days. 
This is the account given of* it by Tb nanus, Jih vi. p. 211 ; Adirani, Istor. de’ snoi 
Tempi, lib. vii. p. 48U; and by Father Raul, p. 280. liven Cardmtl Pattavicini, better 
informed than any writer with regard to the evenU which happened in the pn^d court, 
a»d, when not warped by prejudice ot tystrm, more accurate in relating then., agrees 
With their narrative in iU chief circumstances. Pallnv lib. ii. t>. 74. Partita, who wrote 
ni& history by command of the senate of Venice, relates it in the same manner, Istaidei 
.Ven&t, vol. iv. p. 21*2. But there was no oci asiou to so art h for imy extraordinary cause 
to account for the death of an old man of eighty-two. There icmanis an authentic ac- 
count of this event, m which we find none of those marvellous circumstances of which 
the historians are so fond. The cardinal of Ferrara, who was outlasted with the affairs 
0 # France at the court of Rome, and M. dTJifCj Henry's ambassador in ordinary there, 
wrote an account to that monarch of the affair of Parma, and of the pope’s death. By 
these ifc appears that Octavio’s attempt to surprise Farm a was made on the 20th of Oc- 
tober; that next clay in the evening, mid not while lie was niring himself in the gardens 
of Monte-Cavallo, the pope received intelligence of what he lmddorie; that he was seized 
. with such a transport of passion, and cried so bitterly, that his voice was beard in several 
apartments of the palace; tlmt next day, however, lie was so well as to give an audience 
to the cardinal of Ferrara, and to go through business of different kinds ; that Octavio 
trtote a letter to the jpope, not to Cardinal Farueae his brother, intimating fits resolution 
of throwing himseli into the arms of 'the emperor; that the pope received tins on the 
twenty-first without any new' symptoms of emotion, and returned an answer to it; that 
on the twenty-second of October, the day on which the cardinal of Ferrara’s letter is 
dated, tlte pope was in his usual state of health. Mm* de JiUner H ii. p. 247.' By a letter 
of Nov. h, it apj^ars that the pope was in such good health, that on the third 

of that month he had celebrated the anniversary of hi 1 !* coronation with the usual so* 
lemnities, Itfid* p. 251. By another letter from the same person, we learn that on iho 
sixth of* 'November a catarrh or defluxion fell down on the pope’s lungs, with such dan* 
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[1550.] As tliis ereat had been kng expected, there was an extraordinary 
concourse of cardinals at Home; and the various compeiitee having had 
time to fom their parties, and to concert their measures, their ambitoa and 
intrigues protracted the conclave to a great length. The imperial ana 
French factions strove, with emulation, to promote one of their own number, 
aud bad, by turns, the prospect of success. But as Paul,, during* a long pon- 
ti Scale, had raised many to the purple, and those chiefly of persons of emi- 
nent abilities us well as zealously devoted to his family, Cardinal Fanxese 
had the command of a powerful and united squadron, by whose address and 
firmness he exalted to the pupal throne the Cardinal di Monte, whom Paul 
had employed as his principal legate in the council of Trent, ana trusted with 
his most secret intentions, lie assumed the name of Julius III., and* ip 
order to express his gratitude towards his benefactor, the first act of his od- 
mhtistration was to put Octavio Fumcse in possession of Parma. When the 
injury which he did to the holy see, by alicnat mg a territory of such value, 
was mentioned by some of the cardinals, he briskly replied, h That he would 
rather be u poor pope, with the reputation of a gentleman, than a rich one 
with the infamy of having forgotten the obligations conferred upon him, and 
the promises which he had made.” ■* But all the lustre of this candour or 
generosity he quickly effaced by an action most diockingly indecent. Ac- 
cording to an ancient and established practice, every pope upon his election 
considers it as Iris privilege to bestow on whom he pleases the cardinal’s liat, 
which falls to be disposed of by his being invested with the triple crown. 
Julius, to the astonishment of ihe sacred college, conferred this mark of dis- 
tinction, together with ample ecclesiastical revenues, and the right of bearing 
his name mid amis, upon one Innocent, a joulh of sixteen, born of obscure 
parents, aud known ))v the name of the Ape, from his haying been trusted 
with the care of an animal of that species in the Cardinal di Monte’s family. 
Such a prostitution of Ihe highest dignity in the church would have given 
ollcmv, cvcu in those dark periods when Hie credulous superstitions of the 
people emboldened ecclesiastics to venture on the most flagrant violations 
of decorum. Bui in mi enlightened age, when, by the progress of knowledge 
mid philosophy, the obligations of duty mid decency wore better understood, 
when a blind vcuerplkm for the pontifical ohm actor was everywhere abated, 
undone half of (Christendom in opeu icbeJhou against the papal see. this action 
\va^ viewed with horror. Rome was immediately filled with libels and pas* 
<|uuui(lc», which imputed the pope’s extravagant, regard for such an unworthy 
object to tlie most criminal passions. The piotestanis exclaimed against the 
absurdity of supposing that the infallible spirit of dhiufc truth could dwell in 
a breast so impure, and culled more, loudly than ever, and with greater ap- 
pearance of justice, for the immediate aud thorough reformation of a church, 
the head of which was a disgrace to tlu; Christian name, 4 The rest of the 

S 'tpe's conduct was of a piece with t his first specimen of his dispositions. 

ay big now reached the summit of ecclesiastical ambition, he seemed eager 
to indemnify himself, by an unrestrained indulgence of his desires, for the 
seif-denial or dissimulation which he had thought it prudent to practise while 
in a Subordinate station. Tie became careless to so great a degree of all 

m 

ngrsfcfl symptoms, that his life was immediately despaired of. Ibid. p. 252. And by a 
third letter, we are informed that be died November the tenth. Ili none of' these letters 
to his death imputed to any extraordinary cause. It appears that more than twenty days 
rifted between Octavio’s attempt on Parma ami the deaUh of his grandfather, and that 
the disease was the natural ejflsct of old age, nut one of those occasioned by violence of 
passion. < 8 ikun. de hibier. 

4 fetfeidf p. 492. F.PauI, p. 281. Pallavic. ii. p. 7G. Tliuan. lib. vi p. 215* 
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serious business, that' he could seldom be brought to attend to it, bat in Oases 
of extreme necessity ; and giving up himself to amusements and dissipation 
of every kind, he imitated the luxurious elegance of Leo rather than the 
severe virtue of Adrian, the latter of which it was necessary to display, in 
contending with a sect which derived great credit from the rigid and austere 
manners of its teachers. 5 

The. pope, however ready .to fulfil his engagements to the family of Far* 
nese, discovered no inclination to observe the oath, which each cardinal had 
taken when he entered the conclave, that, if the choice should fall on him, he 
would immediately call the council to re-assume its deliberations. Julius 
knew by experience how difficult it was to confine such a body of men within 
the narrow limits which it was the interest of the see of Rome to prescribe ; 
and how easily the zeal of some members, the rashness of others, or the sug- 
gestions of the princes on whom they depended, might precipitate a popular 
and ungovernable assembly into forbidden inquiries, as well as dangerous 
decisions. He wished, for these reasons, to have eluded the obligation of his 
oath, and gave an ambiguous answer to the first proposals which wore made 
to him by the emperor with regard to that matter. But Charles, either from 
his natural obstinacy in adhering to the measures which he had once adopted, 
or from the mere pride of accomplishing what was held to be almost impos- 
sible, persisted in his resolution of forcing the protestants to return into the 
bosom of thq church. Having persuaded himself that the authoritative de- 
cisions of the council might be employed with efficacy in combating their pre- 
judices, he, in consequence 6f that persuasion, continued to solicit earnestly 
that a new bull of convocation might be issued; and the pope could not, 
with decency, reject that request. When Julius found that he could not pre- 
vent the calling of a council, he endeavoured to take to himself all the merit 
of having procured the meeting of an assembly, which was the object of such 
general desire and expectation. A congregation of cardinals, to whom he re- 
ferred the consideration of what was necessary for restoring peace io the 
clmreh, recommended, by his direction, the speedy convocation of a council, 
as the most effectual expedient for that purpose ; and, as the new heresies 
raged with the greatest violence in Germany, they proposed Trent as the 
place of its meeting, that, by a near inspection of the evil, the remedy might 
be applied with greater discernment and cm taint y of success. The pope 
warmly approved of this advice, which he himself had dictated, and sent 
nuncios to the imperial and French courts, in order to make know his in- 
tentions. c 

About this time, the emperor had summoned a new diet to meet at Augs- 
burg, in order to enforce the observation of the Interim, and to procure a 
more authentic act of the supreme court in the empire, acknowledging the 
jurisdiction of the council, as well as an explicit promise of conforming to its 
decrees. He appeared there in person, together with his son the prince of 
Spain. Few elector* were present, but all sent deputies in their name. 
Charles, notwithstanding the despotic authority with which he had given law 
in the empire during two years, knew that the spirit of independence among 
the Germans was not entirely subdued, and for that reason took care to 
overawe the didt ,by a considerable body of Spanish troops which escorted 
him thither. The Aral point submitted to the consideration of the diet, was 
the necessity of holding; a council. All the popish members agreed, without 
difficulty, that the meeting of that assembly should be renewed at Trent, and 
promised an implicit acquiescence in its decrees. The protestants, intimidated 
and disunited, must have followed their example, and the resolution of the 

» F* frml, p. 281* c F. Paul, p. 281. FftUav. ii. p. 77. 
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diet would have proved unanimous, if Maurice of Saxony had not begun at 
this time to disclose new intentions, and to act a part yerrdiferettt from that 
which he had so long assumed. ' ' 

By an artful dissimulation of liis own sentiments ; by address in paying 
court to the emperor ; and by the seeming zeal with which he forwurdeiau 
his ambitious schemes, Maurice had raised himself to the electoral dignity : 
and having added the dominions of the elder branch of the Saxon family 
to ^ bis own, he was become the most powerful prince in Germany. But h& 
long and intimate union with the emperor had afforded him many opportunities 
of observing narrowly the dangerous tendency of that monarch's schemes. 
He Saw the yoke that was preparing for his country ; and, from the rapid 
as well as formidable progress of the imperial power, was convinced that 
but a few steps more remained to be taken, in order to render Charles as ab- 
solute a monarch in Germany as he had become in Spain. The more eminent 
the condition was to which he liimself had been exalted, the more solicitous did 
Maurice naturally become to maintain all its rights and privileges, and the 
mote did he dread the thoughts of descending from the rank of a prince 
almost independent, to that of a vassal subject to the commands of a master. 
At the same time, he perceived that Charles was bent on exacting a rigid 
conformity to the doctrines and rites of the ItomLsli church, instead of allow- 
ing liberty of conscience, the promise of which had allured several protestant 
princes to assist him in the war against the confederates of Smalkalde. As 
he himself, notwithstanding all the compliances which he had made fn>m mo- 
tives of interest, or an excess of confidence in* the emperor, -was sincerely 
attached to the Lutheran tenets, he determined not to be a tame spectator 
of the overthrow of a system which he believed to be founded in t*rth. 

Tills resolution, flowing from the love of liberty or zeal for religion, was 
strengthened by political and interested considerations. In that elevated sta- 
tion m which Maurice was now placed, new and more extensive prospects 
opened to his view. 1 lis rank and power entitled him to he the head of the 
protestants in the empire. His predecessor, the degraded elector, with in* 
ferior abilities, and territories less considerable, had acquired such an ascen- 
dant over the councils of the party; and Maurice neither wanted discernment 
to see the advantage of this pre-eminence, nor ambition to aim at attaining 
it. But he found himself in a situation which rendered the attempt no less 
difficult than the object of it was important. On the one hand, the connexion 
which heliad formed with the emperor w as so intimate, that he could scarcely 
hope to take any step which tended to dissolve it, without alarming Ins 
jealousy, and drawing on himself the whole weight of that power, which 
had crushed the greatest confederacy ever formed in Germany. On the other 
band, the calamities which he had brought on the protestant party were so 
recent, as well as great, that it seemed almost impossible to regain their 
confidence, or to rally and reanimate a body, after he himself had been the 
chief instrument in breaking it s union and vigour. These considerations were 
sufficient to have discouraged any person of a spirit less adventurous than 
Maurice's. But to lum the grandeur and difficulty of the enterprise were 
allurements ; and he boldly resolved on measures, the idea of which a genius 
of an inferior order could not have conceived, or wouldfliave trembled at 
the thoughts -of the danger that attended the execution of them. 

His passions concurred with his interest in confirming this resolution; 
and the resentment excited by an injury, which he sensibly felt, added new 
force to the motives for opposing the emperor, which sound policy suggested. 
Maurice, by his authority, had prevailed on the landgrave of Hesse to put 
his person in the emperor's power, and had obtained a promise from the 
imperial ministers that he should not be detained a prisoner* JChis had been 
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inline mwr already related. The unhappy landgrave exetened as 
Jb^y MaiRst bis , son-in-law as against Charles. The princes of Hesse re. 
,<|wfaBilJi.aiu*ice to fulfil his engagements to their father, who had lost his 
;,Jjharty% trusting to him; and all Germany suspected, him of hating bc- 
twty«d, to an implacable enemy, the friend whom he was most bound to pro- 
■feci. Soused by these solicitations or reproaches, gs well as prompted by 
Wy and affection to his father-in-law, Maurice had employe! not only eu» 
treaties but remonstrances, in orderto procure his release. All these Charles 
hid disregarded; and 'the shame ol‘ having been first deceived, and them 
slighted, by a prmce whom he had served with zeal as well as success, which 
'merited a very different return, made such a deep impression on Maurice, that 
he waited with impatience for mi opportunity of being revenged. 

The utmost caution as well as the most delicate address was requisite in 
taking every step towar ds this end : as lie had to guard, on the one hand, 
against giving a premature alarm to the emperor , while, on the other, some- 
thing considerable and explicit was necessary to be done, in order to regain 
the confidence of the Protestant party. Maurice had accordingly applied all 
his powers of art and dissimulation to attain both these points. As he knew 
Charles to lie inflexible with regard to the submission which he required 
to the Interim, he did not hesitate one moment whether he should establish 
that form of doctrine and worship in his dominions; but, being sensible 
how odious it was to his subjects, instead of violently imposing it on them 
by the more terror of authority, as had been done in other parts of Ger- 
many, be endeavoured to iduder their obedience a voluntary deed of their 
own. For this purpose he had assembled the clergy of Ins country at Leipsie, 
and had hud the Interim before; them, together with the reasons which made 
it necessary to conform to it. lie had gained some of them by promises, 
others he had wrought upon by threats, and all were intimidated by lhe 
rigour with which obedience to the luterim w as extorted in the neighbouring 
provinces. Even Melancihon, whose merit of every kind entitled him to the 
first place among the protestant divines, being now deprived of the manly 
counsels of Luther, which were wont to inspire him with fortitude, and to 
preserve him steady amidst the storms and dangers that threatened the 
church, was seduced into unwarrantable concessions, by the timidity of his 
temper, his fond desire of peace, and Ins excessive complaisance towards per- 
sons of high rank. By Jus arguments and authority, no less than by Maurice's 
address, the assembly was prevailed on to declare, “that, in poifPts which 
were purely indifferent, obedience was due to the commands of a lawful 
superior/' Founding upon this maxim, no less incontrovertible in theory 
than dangerous when carried into practice, especially in religious matters, 
many of the protestant ecclesiastics whom Maurice consulted proceeded to 
class, among the number of tilings indifferent, several doctrines which Luther 
had pointed out as gross and pernicious errors in the Romish creed ; and 
placing in the same rank many ol those rites which distinguished the reformed 
from the popish worship, they exhorted their people to comply with the 
emperoFs injunctions concerning these particulars . 7 

By this dexterous conduct, the introduction of the Interim excited nope of 
those violent Conclusions in Saxony winch it occasioned in other provinces. 
But though the Saxons submitted, the more zealous Lutherans exekimed 
against Melancthon and his associates as false brethren, who were either 
bo wickodm to apostatize from the truth altogether; or so crafty as to betray 

7 Sleid. gp. 481 , 483. Jo. Lanr. Moshemii Instifufionum Hist. Ecelesiasticao, lib. iv. 
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it by auhtil© dMinef ions ; or so feeble spirited as to give & up fern pusiHfr- 
nimity and criminal complaisance to a prince, capable of sacrificing to Ms 
poetical interest that which be himself reburied asmost sacred. Maurice; 
being Conscious what a colour of probability bis past conduct wfc teitbole 
accusations, as well as afraid of losing entirely tile confidence of the protest- 
ants, issued a declaration containing professions of his zealous attachment 
to the reformed religion, and of bis resolution* to guard against all the errors 
or encroachments of the papal see. 8 

Having gone so far in order to remove the fears and jealousies of -the pm* 
tesiants, he found it necessary to efface the impression which such a de- 
claration might make upon the emperor. l°or that purpose, he not only 
renewed his professions of an inviolable adherence to his alliance with tec, 
but, as the city of Magdeburg still persisted in rejecting the Interim, be 
undertook to reduce it to obedience, and instantly set about levying troops to 
be employed in that service. This damped all the hopes which the protest- 
ants began to conceive of Maurice, in consequence of his declaration, and 
loft them more than ever at a loss to guess at liis real intentions* Their 
former suspicion and distrust of him revived, and the divines of Magdeburg 
filled Germany with writings in which they represented him as the most for- 
midable enemy of the protest ant religion, who treacherously assumed an 
appearance of zeal for its interest, that he might more effectually execute his 
schemes for its destruction. 

Tills charge, supported by the evidence of u-ecenl facts as well as by his 
present dubious conduct, gained su'ch universal credit, that Madrice was 
obliged to take a vigorous step iu his own vindication. As soon as there- 
assembling of the council of Trent was proposed in the diet, his ambassadors 
protested that thcii master would not acknowledge its authority, unless nfl‘ 
the points which had been already decided there were reviewed, and con- 
sidered as still undetermined • unless the proles lan t divines had a fullhear- 
ing granted them, and were allowed a decisive voice in the council; and links® ' 
the pope renounced his pretensions to preside in the council, engaged to 
submit to its decrees, and to absolve the bishops from their oath of obe- 
dience, that they might deliver their sentiments with greater freedom. These 
demands, which were higher than any that the reformers had ventured to 
make, even when the zeal of their party was warmest, or their affairs most- 
prosperous, counterbalanced in some degree the impression which Maurice’s 
preparations against Magdeburg bad made upon the minds of the pro- 
testants, apd kept them in suspense with regard to his designs. At the saffte 
time, ho had dexterity enough to represent this part of his conduct in such 
a light to the emperor, that it gave lnm no offence, and occasioned no in- 
terruption of the strict confidence which subsisted between them. What 
the pretexts were which he employed, in order to give such a bold declaration 
an innocent appearance, the contemporary historians have not explained t 
that they imposed upon Charles is certain, for lie still continued .not only 
to prosecute his plan, as well concerning the Interim as the council, with flab 
same ardour, but to place the same conli deuce in Maurice, with regard to the 
execution of both. * 

The pope’s resolution concerning the council not fcfmg yet known at 
Augsburg, the chief business of the diet was to enforce the observation of the 
Interim. As the senate of Magdeburg, notwithstanding Various endeavours 
to frighten or to soothe them into compliance, not only persevered obstinately 
m their opposition to, the interim, but began strengthen the fortifications 
of their city, and to levy troops in their own defence, Charles required the 
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' dmtt&aesist to in quelling this audacious rebellion against a decree of tie 
m$$mi Had the members of the diet been left to act agreeably to tmx 
m inclination, this demand would have been rejected without hesitation 
;.AMbc Germans who favoured iu any degree the new opinions in religion, 
1*511 many who were influenced by no other consideration than jealousy or 
* Jpk eiflperor’s wowing power, regarded this effort of4he citizens of Magde* 
Jfcag as a noble stand for the' liberties of their country. Even such as bad 
resolution to exert the same spirit, admired the gallantry of their enter- 
■r* prise, and wished it success, But the presence of the Spanish troops, ten 
' geiher with the dread of the emperor’s displeasure, overawed the members 
of the diet to «uch a degree, that, without venturing to uttei their own 
sentiments, rihey^ tamely ratified, b\ their -votes, whatever the emperor waft 
pleased to prescribe. The rigorous decrees which Charles had issued by to 
own authority against the Magdcburghcrs were continued , a resolution was 
taken to raise troops in order to besiege the city in form; and persons 
were named to fix the contingent in men or money to be furnished by each 
state. At the same time, the diet petitioned t hat Maurice might be en- 
trusted With the command of that armv ; to wliieh Charles gave nis consent 
with great alacrity, and with high encomiums upon the wisdom of the 
choice which they had made. 9 As Maurice conducted all his schemes with 
profound and impenetrable secrecy, it is probable that lie took no step 
avowedly in order to obtain this charge. The recommendation of his reran* 
. tryumn was either purely accidental, or flowed from the opinion generally 
entertained of his great abilities; and neither thr diet had any foresight, 
nor the emperor any dread of the consequences which followed upon this 
nomination. Maurice accepted, without hesitation, the command to winch 
he ww recommended, inst anti) discerning the important advantages which he 
aught derive from having it committed to him. 

meanwhile Julius, in preparing the bull lor the convoratioU of 1 lie council, 
observed all those tedious forms which the court of ltomc can artfully em- 
ploy to retard any disagreeable measure. At last, however, it was published, 
and the council was summoned to meet at Trent on the lirst day of the en- 
suing month of May. As he knew that mauv of the Germans rejected or 
disputed the authority and jurisdiction which the papal see claims with 
respect to general councils, lie took care, in t be preamble of (lie bull, to assert 
in the strongest terms his own right not only to call and pie&ide in that as- 
sembly, but to direct its proceedings ; nor would he soften these expressions 
jnftiiny degree, in compliance with the repeated solicitations of the emperor, 
Who foresaw what offence they would give and what construction might be 
put on them. [1551.] They were censured, accordingly, with great severity 
by several members of the diet ; but whatever disgust or suspicion they ex- 


cited, such complete influence over all their deliberations had the emperor 
acquired, that he procured a recess, in which the authority of the council 
was recognised ana declared to be I lie proper remedy for the evils which at 
that time afflicted the church ; all the princes and states of the empire, such 
DS bad made innovations in religion, as well as those who adhered to the 
system of thto forefathers, were required to send their representative# to 
the 'Council ; thewmperor engaged to grant a safc-conduct to such as de- 
manded ii aud to secure them an impartial hearing in the council ; he pro- 
mised to nx his residence in some city of the empire, in the neighnourhood 
Of that he might protect tho members of the council by his pre- 

sence* and take care ih&t, by conducting their deliberations agreeably to 
scripture and the doctrine of the fathers, they might bring them to a desir- 
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able issue.' In this recess, the observation of the Interim was mere staigto * 
enjoined than ever ; and the emperor threatened all who had hitherto j&g*' 
iected or refused to conform to it, with the severest eflfectaiof his tMRgfMM*/* 1 
if tkojr persisted in their disobedience. 10 “ 1 » 

, During the meeting of this diet, a new attempt was made in order to pfotoe 
liberty to the landgrave. That prince, nowise reconciled to his situation by 
time, grew every day more impatient of restraint. Having often applied to 
Maurice and the elector of Brandenburg, who took every Occasion 6£ solicit- 
ing the emperor in his behalf, though without any effect, he no^'cOnmyandcd 
hifi sons to summon them with legal formality, to perform what was offlN 
tamed in the bond which they had "ranted him, by surrendering themselves 
into their hands to be treated with the same rigour as the empefbr had fysed 
Mm. This furnished them with a fresh pretext for renewing their application 
to the emperor, together with an additional argument to enforce it. Charles 
firmly resolved not to grant 1 heir request * though, at the same time, being" 
extremely desirous to be delivered from their incessant importunity, he en- 
deavoured to prevail on the landgrave to give up the bond which he had 
received from the two electors. But that prince refusing to part with a 
security wliich he deemed essential to his safety , the emperor boldly out the 
knot wliich he could not untie; and, by a public deed, annulled the bond 
which Maurice and the elector of Brandenburg had granted, absolving them 
from all their engagements to tin* landgrave. No pretension to a power so 
pernicious to society as that of abiogating at pleasure the most sacred l&Ws 
of honour, and most formal obligations of public faith, had hitherto been 
formed by any but the Koman pontiffs, who, in consequence of their claim 
of supremo power on earth, arrogate Inc right of dispensing wiin precept# u 
and duties of every Laid. All Germany was tilled with astonishment when' 
Charles assumed Ike same prerogalive. The state of subjection to which 
the empire was reduced appeared to be more rigorous, as well as intolerable/' 
than that of the most WTotcked and cn^lav cd nations, if the emperor by An 
arbitrary decree might cancel those solemn contracts, which are the founda- 
tion of that mutual confidence whereby men are held together in socialomoin 
The landgrave himself now gave* up all hopes of recovering his liberty by the 
emperor’s consent, and endeavoured to procure it by his own address. But 
the plan which he had foimod to deeuve his guards bciug discovered, such 
of Ins attendant s as he had gained to lav our Ins escape were put to death, 
aud he was confined in the citadel of Mechlin more closely than ever. 11 

Another transaction was catiied on during this diet, with respect to an affair 
more nearly juiciest ing to the emperor, and which occasioned likewise a ge- 
neral alarm among the princes of the empire. Charles, though formed with 
talents which fitted him lor conceiving ana conducting great designs, was not 
capable, as has been often observed, of bearing extraordinary success. Its 
operation On his mind was so violent and intoxicating, that it elevated him , 
beyond what was moderate or attainable, and tijrnod his whole attrition to 
the pursuit of vast but chimerical objects. Such had been the effect of his 
victory over the confederates of ftmaikalde. He did not long rest satisfied " 
with the substantial aud certain advantages which were 11# result of that 
event, but, despising these, as poor or inconsiderable fruits m such great sue* 
cess, he aimed at nothing less than at bringing all Germany to a uniformity 
m religion, and at rendering the imperial power despotic. These were ob- 
jects extremely splendid indeed, mid alluring to an ambitious mind $ the 
pursuit of them, however, was attended with manifest danger, and the hope 
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of a Haming them very uncertain. But the steps which he had already taken 
teMdsthem having been accompanied with such success, Me imagmatima, 
*th contemplating to alluring object, overlooked 
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reniaming difficulties. As he conceived the execution of Ilia plan to be certain, 
ha began to be solicitous how lie might render the possession of such an im- 
portant acquisition perpetual in his family, by transmitting the German em- 
1 jj&Cj together with the kingdoms of* Spain, and his dominions in Italy and the 
Imw Countries, to his son. Having long revolved this flattering idea inhis 
mind, without communicating it even to those ministers whom he most trusted; 
he had oalled Philip out of Spain, in hopes that his presence would facilitate 
the carrying forward the scheme. 

Great obstacles, however, and such as would have deferred any ambition . 
legs accustomed to overcome difficulties, were to be surmounted, He had, in 
the year one thousand five hundred and thirty, imprudently assisted in pro* 
curing his brother Ferdinand the dicrxiity of king of the Homans, and there 
Was no probability that this prince. v» ho was still in the prime of life, and had 
' 1 * - iu favour ofltis 

os's infirmities 

... „ * deter the em- 

peror from venturing to make the proposition ; and when Ford maud, notwith- 
standing his profound reverence for Ins brother, and obsequious submission to 
his will in other instances, rejected it in a peremptory tone, he was not dis- 
couraged by one repulse. He renewed his applications to him by Ms sister 
Mary, queen of Hungary, to" whom Ferdinand stood indebted for the crowns 
both of Hungary and Bohemia, and who, by her great abilities, tempered with 
extreme gentleness of disposition, had acquired an ext raordinary influence 
over both the brothers. She entered warmly into a measure, which tended so 
manifestly to aggrandize the house of Austria; and, flattering herself that 
she could tempt Ferdinand to ronouuee the rev ersionary possession of the 
imperial dignity for an immediate establishment, she assured him that the 
emperor, by way of compensation for his giving up his chance of succession, 
would instantly bestow upon him territories of very considerable value, ana 
pointed out in particular those of the duke of TV ur temberg, which might be 
confiscated upon different pretexts. But licit her by her address nor entreaties 
could she induce Ferdinand to approve of a Man, winch would not only have 
degraded him from the highest rank among the monarch* of Europe to that of 
, a subordinate and dependent prince, but would have involved both him anil 
his posterity in perpetual contests, lie was, fit the same time, more attached 
to his children, than, by a rash concession, to frustrate all the high hopes, 
in prospect, of which they had been educated. 

Not with si andiug the immovable firmness which Ferdinand discovered, the 
emperor did not abandon his scheme. He fluttered himself that he might 
attain the object in view by another channel, and that it was not impossible 
to prevail on the doctors tq, cancel their former choice of Ferdinand, or, at 
least, to elect Philip a second king of the Homans, substituting him us next 
in succession to his uncle. With this view, he took Philip along with him to 
Hie diet, that Hermans might have an opportunity to observe and became 
acquainted with prince, m behalf of whom he courted their interest ; and 
be himself employed all the arts of address or insinuation to gain the electors, 
and to prepare them for listening with a favourable car to the proposal, But 
no, sooner did he venture upon mentioning 1 it, to them, than they at once saw 
and trembled at the consequences with which it would be attended. Hey 
haa long felt all the inconveniences of having placed at the head of the empire 
a prince whose power and dominions were so extensive: if they should now 
repeat the folly, and continue the imperial crown, like an hereditary dignity. 
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in tike same family, they foresaw, that they would giro the sou m opportunity 
of carrying on that system of oppression which the lather had begun; m 
would put it in his power to overturn whatever was pet left eat&e ia^tlab® 
ancient and venerable fabric of the German constitution. 

The character of the prince, in whose favour this extraordinary proposition 
was made, rendered it still less agreeable. Philip, though possessed with an 
insatiable desire of power, was a stranger to all the arts of concdiatBQg good* 
will Haughty, reserved, and severe, he, instead of gaining new friends, dis- 
gusted tlie ancient and most devoted partisans of the Austrian interest. He 
scorned to take the trouble of acquiring the language of the country 1 to. the 
government of which he aspired ; nor would lie condescend to nay the Ger- 
mans the compliment of accommodating himself, during his residence among, 
them* to their manners and customs, lie allowed the electors and most illus- 
trious princes in Germany to remain in his presence uncovered, affecting a 
stately and distant demeanour, which the greatest of ihc German emperors, 
and even Charles dumself, amidst the pride of power and victory, had never 
assumed. 1 * On the other hand, lfoiduiand, from the time of lus arrival in 
Germany, had studied to render himself acceptable to the people by a con- 
formity to their manners, wliieh seemed to flow from choice ; and his so®, 
Maximilian, who was bom in Germany, possessed, in an eminent degree, such 
amiable qualities, as rendered him tlie darling of his countrymen, and induced 
them to look forward to Ins election as a most desirable event. Their esteem 
and affection for hirn fortified the resolution -which sound policy had sug- 
gested, and determined tlie Germans to prefer the popular virtues of Ferdi- 
nand and his son, to the stubborn austerity of Philip, which interest could 
not soften, nor ambition teach hiru to disguise. All the electors, Ihe eccle- 
siastical as well as secular, coucurred m expressing such, strong disapprobation 
of the measure, that Charles, notwithstanding the reluctance with which he 
gave up any pomt, was obliged to drop the scheme as impracticable. By bis 
unseasonable perseverance m pushing it, he had not only filled the Germans 
with new jealousy of his ambitious designs, but laid the foundation of rival- 
ship and discord in the Austrian family, and forced his brother Ferdinand, in 
self-defence, to court the electors, particularly Maurice of Saxony, and to form 
such connexions with them as cut off all prospect of renewing the proposal 
with success. Philip, soured by his disappointment, was sent back to Spain, 
to be called thence when any new scheme of ambition should render bis 
presence necessary. 1,5 

Having relinquished this plan of domestic ambition, which had long occu- 
pied and engrossed him, Charles imagined that he would now have leisure to 
turn all his attention towards his grand scheme of establishing uniformity of 
religion in the empire, by forcing all the cont ending parties to acquiesce in 
the decisions of the councd of Trent. But such was tlie extent of his domi- 
nions, the variety of connexions in which tins entangled him, and the multi- 
plicity of events to which these gave rise, as seldom allowed him to apply his 1 
whole-force to auy one object. The machine which he had to conduct so | 
great and complicated, that an unforeseen irregularity or obstruction in one 
of the inferior wheels often disconcerted the motion of ttyi whole, and pre- 
vented his deriving from them all the beneficial effects igfich be expected. 
Such an unlookcd-lor occurrence happened at tins juncture, and, created new 
obstacles to the execution of his schemes with regard to religion. Jujius 111., 
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4M , ALLIANCE BETWEEN UENBX It. AND OCTAVIO EaENESE. [BOOt 3C. 

though he had confirmed Octavio Farncse in the possession of the duchy of 
Partna, during the first effusions of his joy and gratitude on Ms promotion to 
-«TO^papaJ throne, soon began to repent of his own generosity, and to be ap- 
prehensive of consequences which either he did not foresee, or had disre- 
garded, while the sense of his obligations to the family of Faxnese was recent. 
The emperor still retained Placentia in his hands, and had not relinquished 
Mi pretensions to Parma as a fief of the empire. Gonzaga, the governor of 
Milan, having by the part which he took in the murder of the late duke, 
Peter Ludovico, offered an insult to the family of Farncse, which he knew 
could never be forgiven, had, for that reason, vowed its destruction, and em- 
ployed .oil the influence winch his great abilities, as well as long services, 

. gave him with the emperor, in persuading him to seize Parma by force of 
anus. Charles, in compliance with his solicitations, and that he might gratify 
Ms own desire of annexing Panna to the Milanese, listened to the proposal ; 
and Gopzaga, ready to take encouragement from the slightest appearance of 
approbation, began to assemble troops, and to make other preparations for 
the execution o t his scheme. 

Octavio, who saw the impending danger, found it necessary for his own 
safety to increase the garrison of his capital, and to levy soldiers for delending 
the rest of the country. Put, as the expense of such an effort far exceeded his 
scanty revenues, lie represented his situation to the pope, and implored that 
protection and assistance which was due to him as a vassal of the church. 
The imperial minister, however, had already pre-occupied the pope’s ear; and, 
by discoursing continually ebn coming the danger of giving offence to the em- 
peror, as well as the imprudence of supporting Octavio m an usurpation so 
detrimental to the holy sec, had tol ally alienated him from the family of Far* 
nese. Octavio’s remonstrance and petition met, of consequence, with a cold 
reception; and he, despairing of any assistance from Julius, began to look 
round for protection from some other quarter. Henry 11. of France was the 
only prince powerful enough to afford him this protection, and, fortunately, 
he was now in a situation which allowed him to grant it. He had brought 
his transactions with the two British kingdoms, which had hitherto diverted 
his attention from the affairs of the continent, to such an issue as he desired. 
This he had effected partly by the vigour of his arms, partly by his dexterity 
in taking advantage of the political factious winch raged in both kingdoms 
to such a degree as rendered the councils of the Scots violent and precipitate, 
and the operations of the English fee oh* and unsteady. He had procured 
from the English favourable conditions of peace for Ins allies the Scots ; he 
had prevailed on the nobles of Scotland not only to affiance their young queen 
to Ms sou the dauphin, but even to send her into France, that she might be 
educated under lus eye ; and had recovered Boulogne, together with its de- 
pendencies, which had been conquered by Henry VTLL 

The French king, having gained points of so much consequence to his 
crown, and disengaged himself with such honour from the burden of sup- 
porting the Scots, and maintaining a war against England, was now at full 
leisure to pursue the measures winch his hereditary jealousy of the emperor’s 
power naturallw.suggcsted. He listened, accordingly, to the first overtures 
which Octavio jfypese made him ; and, embracing eagerly an opportunity of 
covering footing in Italy, he instantly concluricoa treaty, in winch he bound 
himself to espouse his cause, and to furnish him all the assistance which he 
desired. Tins transaction could not long he kept secret from the pope, who, 
foreseeing the calamities which must follow if war were rekindled so near 
the ecclesiastical slate, immediately issued monitory letters, requiring Oc- 
tavio to relinquish his new alliance. Upon his refusal to comply with the 
requisition, he soon after pronounced his fief to be forfeited, and declared 
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war against him as a disobedient and rebellions vassal. But, as with his own 
forces alone he could not hope to subdue Octavio while supported by such a 
powerful ally as the king of France, he had recourse to the emperor, who. 
being extremely solicitous to prevent the establishment of the Frenolfin 
Parma, ordered Gonzaga to second Julius with all his troops. Thus the 
French took the field as the allies of Octavio, the imperialists as the pro- 
lectors of the holy sec; and hostilities commenced between them, while 
Charles and Henry themselves still affected to give out that they would ad- 
here inviolably to the peace of Crespy. The war of Parma was not distin- 
guished by any memorable event. Many small rencounters happened with 
alternate success; the French ravaged part of the ecclesiastical territories,; 
the imperialists laid waste the Parmesan ; and the latter, after having begun 
to besiege Parma in form, were obliged to abandon the enterprise with dis- 
grace. 14 

But the motions and alarm which this war, or the preparations for it, oc- 
casioned in Italy, prevented most of the Italian prelates from repairing to 
Trent on the first ol* May, the day appointed for reassembling the council : 
and though the pupal legat es and nuncios resorted thither, they were obliged 
to adjourn the council to the first of September, hoping such a number of 
prelates might then assemble, that they might with decency begin their de- 
liberations. At that time about sixty prelates, mostly from the ecclesi- 
astical state, or from Spain, together with a lew Germans, convened. 15 
The session was opened, with the accustomed formalities, and the fathers 
w ere about to proceed to business, when 1 he abbot of Bcllozanc appeared, and 
presenting letters of credence, as ambassador from the king of Franco, de- 
manded audience. Having obtained it, he protested, in Henry’s name, against 
an assembly called at such an improper juncture, when a war. wantonly 
kindled by the pope, made it impossible for the deputies from the Gallican 
church to resort to Trent in safety, or to deliberate concerning articles of 
faith and discipline with the requisite tranquillity ; he declared, that his master 
did not acknowledge this to be a general or oeeumenic council, but must con- 
sider, and would treat, it as a particular and partial convention. 10 The legate 
affected to despise this protest ; and the prelates proceeded, notwithstanding, 
to examine and decide the great points in controversy concerning the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, penance, and extreme unction. This measure 
of the French monarch, however, gave a deep wound to the credit of the 
council, at the very commencement of its deliberations. The Germans could 
not pay much regard to an assembly, the authority of w hich the second prince 
in Christendom had formally disclaimed, or feel any great reverence for the 
decisions of a few' men, who arrogated to themselves all the rights belonging 
to the representatives of the church universal, a title to which they had such 
poor pretensions. 

The emperor, nevertheless, was straining his authority to the utmost, 
in order to establish the reputation and jurisdiction of the council. He had 
prevailed on the three ecclesiastical electors, the prelates of greatest power 
and dignity in the church next to the pope, to repair thither m person. He 
had obliged several German bishops of inferior rank to go to Trent them- 
selves, or to send their proxies, lie granted an imperial sSleonduot to the 
ambassadors nominated oy the elector of Brandenburg, thWuke of Wurtem- 
berg, and other protestants, to attend the council ; and exhorted them 
to send their divines thither, in order to propound, explain, and defend their 
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docfcplt». the same time, liis zeal anticipated ike deems of the council; 
ami as if the opinions of the protestants had ajreaiiy bwsn condemned* he 




together the minister of Augsburg and, after interrogating them eonoem* 
, hagseveral controverted points, enjoined them to teach nothing >$th resect 
to these contrary to the tenets oi the Romish ohureh. Upon their declining 
to comply with a requisition so contrary to the dictates of their consciences, 
he commanded them to leave the town in three days, without revealing to 
hhy person the cause of their banishment; he prohibited them to preach for 
Um future in any province of 1 he empire ; and obliged them to take an oath 
that they would punctually obey these injunctions. They were not the only 
victims to his zeal. The protest ant clergy, in most of the cities in the 
circle of Swabia, were ejected with the same violence; and in many places, 
such magistrates as had distinguished themselves by their attachment to 
the new opinions, were dismissed with the most abrupt irregularity, and their 
offices ftlledj in consequence of the emperor's arbitrary appointment, with 
the most bigoted of their adversaries. r Jho reformed worship was almost 
entirely suppressed throughout that extensive province. The ancient and 
fundamental privileges of the free cities woie violated. The people wore com- 
pelled to attend the ministration of priests whom they regarded with horror 
as idolaters: and to submit to the jurisdiction of magistrates whom they de- 
tested as usurpers. 17 

The emperor, after tins discovery, which was more explicit than any that 
he had hitherto made of his mtenlion to subvert the German constitution, 
as well as to extirpate the protest ant religion, set out for lnspruek in the 
Tyrol. He fixed his residence m t hat city, as, by its situation in the neigh - 
bourhood of Trent, on the eon tines of Italy, it appeared a commodious station 
whence, he might inspect the operations of the council, and observe the pro- 
gress of the w'ar in the Parmesan, without losing sight of such occurrences as 
might happen in Germany. 18 

During these transactions, the siege of Magdeburg was carried on with 
varied success. At the lime when Charles proscribed the citizens of Mag- 
deburg, and put them under the ban of the empire, he had exhorted, and even 
enjoined, all the neighbouring states to take arms against them as rebels 
and common enemies. Encouraged bj his exhortations as well as promises. 
George of Mecklenburg, a younger brother off he reigning duke, an active and 
ambitious prince, collected a considerable number of those soldiers of fortune 
who had accompanied Henry of Erunsv lek mail his wild enterprises: and 
though a zealous Lutheran himself, invaded the territories of the Magdeburg- 
hers. Imping that, by the merit of this sen ice, he might procure some part of 
their domains to be allotted to him as an establishment. The citizens, unac- 
customed as yet to endure patiently the calamities of war, could not be re* 
strained from sallying out, in order to save their lands from being laid waste. 
They attacked the duke of Mecklenburg with more resolution than conduct, 
and were repulsed with great slaughter. Eut, as they were animated with 
that unconquerable spirit which flows from zeal for religion, co-operating 
with the love ofeivil liberty, far from being disheartened by their misfortune, 
they prepared wjcdelend themselves with vigour. Many of the veteran sol- 
diers who lmd sensed in the long wars between the emperor and the king 
of IVanee, crowding to their standards under able and experienced officers, the 
citizens acquired military skill by degrees, and added all the advantages of 
that to the efforts of undaunted courage. The duke of Mecklenburg, not- 
withstanding the severe blow which lie had given the Magdebuvghers, not 
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daring to invest a town strongly fortified* arid defended by snob a gaariac% 
continued to ravage the open country. ' 

As the hopes of booty drew many adventurers to the camp of this young 

prince, Maurice of Saxony began to be jealous of the power which he^pBS- 1 ™ 
ses$c4 by being at the head of such a numerous body, ami marching towards 
Magdeburg, with his own troops, assumed the supremo command of the 
whole army,— an honour to which his high rank and great abilities, as wd(jt as 
the nomination of the diet, gave him an indisputable title. With this united 
force he. invested the town, and begun the siege in form ; churning great merit 
with the emperor on that account, jus, from his zeal to execute theimperkl 
decree, he was exposing himself once more, to the censures and nmledietiana 
of the party wilt which he agreed in religious sentiments. But the approaches 
to the town went on slowly; the garrison interrupted the besiegers by fro* 
qtfent sallies, in one of which George of AlediJenburg was taken prisoner, 
levelled part of their works, and out off the soldiers in their advanced posts. 
While the citizens of Magdeburg, animated by the discourses of their pas- 
tors, and the soldiers, encouraged by the example of their officers, endured 
all the hardships of a siege without murmuring, ami defended themselves 
with the same ardour which they had at lirst discovered, the troops of the 
besiegers acted with extreme leinissness repining at everything tjiat they 
suffered in a sendee they disliked. They broke out more thau once into 
open mutiny, dentandimr the arrears of their pay, which, as the members of 
the Germanic body sent in their contributions towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the wav sparingly, and with great, reluctance, amounted to a con- 
siderable sum. 1 *' Maurice, too, had particular motives, though such as he 
durst not avow at Unit juncture, vhicii induced him not Ut push the siege 
with vigour, and made him chouse rather to continue at the hi.,'] of an army 
exposed to alii he imputations which his dilatory proceedings drew upon him* 
than to ])mdpitatc a eoiujucst that might ha\c brought him some accession 
of reputation, but would nave rendered it necessary to disband his forces. 

At last, 1 lie mhabitanls of the town beginning to suffer distress from want 
of provisions, and Maurice, lhidiug it impossible to protract matters any 
.longer without tilling tlu* empcior with such suspicions as might have dis- 
concerted all lbs measures, he concluded a nvuty of capitulation with the 
city upon the following conditions. That the Magdcburgners should humbly 
implore pardon of the emperor; that they should not for the future tie 
arms, or enter mU> any alliance against Ihe house of Austria; that they 
should submit to the authority of the imperial chamber; that they should con- 
form to the decree of the diet at Augsburg with respect to religion; that the 
new ibrtdipaUous added to the town should be demolished; that they should 
pay a hue of fifty thousand crowns, deliver up Iwehe pieces of ordnance to 
the emperor, and set the duke of Mecklenburg, together with their other 
prisoners, at liberty, without ransom. IS* ext day their garrison marched out, 
and Maurice took possession of the town with great military pomp. 

Before the terms of capitulation were settled, Maurice bad hold many 
coni ercu ces with Albert count Man&feklt, who had the chief command itt 
Magdeburg. He consulted likewise with Count lieitlcck, jui officer who had 
sewed with great reputation in the army of the league c^ftnalkalde, whom 
the emperor had proscribed on acoouut of his zeal for thm cause, but whom 
Maurice laid, notwithstanding, secretly engaged in his service, and admitted 
into the most intimate confidence. To them lie communicated a sfihcme, wbicli 
ho had long revolved, in his mind, for procuring liberty to his Tather-inJaw, 
the landgrave, for vindicating the privileges of the Germanic body, and 

10 Thuan. p. 277. Skid. p. 514. 
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settitt| bounds to the dangerous encroachments of the* imperial power. 
Having deliberated with them concerning the measures /which might be 


Mansfeldt Secret assurances that the fortifications of Magdeburg should not 
he destroyed, and that the inhabitants should neither be disturbed in the ex- 
ercise of their religion, nor he deprived of any of their ancient immunities. 
In order to engage Maurice more thoroughly, from considerations of interest, 
to fulfil these engagements, the senate of Magdeburg elected him their 
burgrave, a dignity which had formerly belonged to the electoral house of 
Saxony, and which entitled him to a very ample jurisdiction, not only in the 
city, but inits dependencies .' 0 

Thus the citizens of Magdeburg, after enduring a siege of twelvemonths, 
and struggling for their liberties,^ religious and civil, with an invincible for- 
titude worthy of the cause in which it was exerted, had, at Inst, the good for- 
tune to conclude a treaty which left them in a better condition than the rest 
of their countrymen, whom their timidity or waul of public spirit had betrayed 
into such mean submissions to the; emperor. But while a great part of Ger- 
many applauded the galhmt conduct of the Magdeburghcrs, ana rejoiced in 
their having escaped the destruction with w Inch they had been threatened, 
all admired Maurice’s address in the conduct of his negotiation with them, as 
well as the dexterity with which lie converted every event to his own ad- 
vantage. They saw with amazement that, aft er having afflicted the Ma^de- 
burghers during many months with all i lie calamities of war, he was at last, 
by their voluntary election, advanced to the station of highest authority in 
that city which he had so lately besieged ; that, after having been so long the 
object of their satirical invectives as an apostate, and an enemy tolbe reli- 
gion which he professed, they seemed now to place unbounded confidence m 
his Zealand good-will . 21 At- the same time, the public articles m the. treaty of 
capitulation were so perfectly conformable to those which the emperor had 
granted to the other protestant cities, and Maurice took such cure to magnify 
his merit in having reduced a place which had defended itself with so much 
obstinacy, that Charles, far from suspecting anything fraudulent or collusive 
in the terms of accommodation, ratified them without hesitation, mid ab- 
solved the Magdcburghers from the sentence of ban which had tjeen de- 
nounced against them. 

The only point that now remained to embarrass Maurice was, how to keep 
together the veteran troops which liad served under him, as well as those which 
had been employed in the defence of the town. Jfor tin's, too, he found an ex- 
pedient with singular art and felicity. IHs schemes against the emperor were 
not yet sq fully ripened that he durst venture to disclose them, and proceed 
openly td carry them into execution. The vinier was approaching, which 
made it impossible to take the <Icld immediately, lie was afraid that it would 
give a premature alann to the emperor, if lie should retain such a considerable 
body in bis pay until the season of action returned in the spriug. As soon, 
then, as Magdeburg opened its gates, he sent borne his Saxon subjects, whom 
he could command to lake arms and re-nssernblc on the shortest warning; and, 


banded them. But the moment he gave them their discharge, 'George of 
Mecklenburg* who was now set at liberty, offered to take them into his ser- 
vice, and to become surety for the payment of what was still owing to them. 


80 SleicL p« 528. Tlitrnn. p. 276. Obsiriionis Magdeburgicce Descriptio per Sebssh Bes* 
selmeierum, ap. Scard. ii. p, 5i8. 
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As such adventurers were accustomed often to change masters, they instantly 
accepted the offer. **“ 
wherever Maurice 

artifice, and imagining that George of Mecklenburg 1 ___ 

intention to assert his claim to a part of liis brother’s territories by force of 
anus, suffered this transaction to pass without observation* as if it had been 
a matter of no consequence. 22 

Having ventured to take these steps, which were of so much consequence 
towards Uje execution of his schemes, Maurice, that he might divert the cm* 
peror from observing their tendency too narrowly, and prevent the suspicions 
which that must have excited, saw the necessity of employing, some new 
artifice in order to engage his attention, and to confirm him in his present 
security. As he knew that the chief object of the emperor’s solicitude at this 
juncture, was how he might prevail witli the protestant states of Germany to 
recognise the authority of the council of Trent, and to send thither ambas- 
sadors in their own name, as well as deputies from their respective churches, 
he took hold of this predominating passion m order to amuse and to deceive 
him. He affected a wonderful zeal to gratify Charles in what he desired with 
regard to this matter; he nominated ambassadors, whom lie empowered to 
attend the council ; he made choice of Mclanct lion and some of the most emi- 
nent among his brethren to prepare a confession of faith, and to lay it before 
that assembly. After his example, and probably in consequence of his soli- 
citations, the duke of Wurtcmberg, the city of Strasburg. and other pro- 
testant states, appointed ambassadors and tbynnes to attend the council. They 
all applied t o the emperor for his safe-conduct, which they obtained in the 
most amide form. Tins was deemed sufficient for the security of the ambas- 
sadors ; and they proceeded accordingly on their journey ; but a separate safe- 
conduct from the council itself was demanded for the protest ant divines. The 
fate of John Iluss and Jerome of Prague, whom the council of Constance, in 
the preceding century, had condemned to the? tlames without regarding the 
imperial safe-conduct which had been granted them, rendered this precaution 
prudent and necessary. But, as the pope was no less unwilling that the Pro- 
testants should be admitted to a hearing in t lie council, than the emperor had 
been eager m bringing them to demand it, the legate by promises and threats 
prevailed on the fathers of the council to decline issuing a safe-conduct in 
the same form as that which the council of Basil had granted to the followers 
of Huss. The protesiants, on their part, insisted upon the council’s copying 
the precise words of that instrument. The imperial ambassadors interposed, 
in order to obtain what would satisfy them. Alterations in the form of the 
writ were proposed; expedients were suggested; protests and counter- pro- 
tests were taken : the legate, together with his associates, laboured to gain 
their point by artifice and chicane; the protectants adhered to theirs with 
firmness and obstinacy. An account of everything that passed in Trent was 
transmitted to the emperor at luspnick, who, attempting, from an excess of 
Zeal, or of confidence m his own address to reconcile the coni ending parties, 
was involved in a labyrinth of inextricable negotiations, Bj moans of this, 
however, Maurice gained all that lie had m view; the emperor’s time vras 
wholly engrossed, and his attention diverted ; while he hijwielf had leisure to 
mature his schemes, to cany on his intrigues, and to firnSi liis preparations, 
before he threw off the mask, and struck the blow which he had so long me- 
ditated.'^ . . » 

But, previous to entering into any further detail concerning Maurice’s 

28 Thuan. p. 278. Struv. Corp. Hist. Germ. p. 3064. Amoldi Vita Maaritii, apnd 
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oper»tiosa% some acoount must be given of a new revolution in Hungary, 
wld^fe ^ )6o#ributed not a little towards their producing such extraordinary 
*. f#fCm When Solytnan, in the year 1541, by a stratagem, which suited the 
iwRWRad insidious policy of a petty usurper, rather than the' magmmiimty of 
a tnkhty conqueror, deprived the young king of Hungary -of the dominions 
which his father had left him, he had granted that unfortunate prince the 
country of Transylvania, a province of his paternal kingdom. The govern- 
ment of this, together with the care of educating the young king, for Tms still 
allowed him 1o retain that title, though he had rendered it only an empty 
name, he committed to the queen and Martinuzzi, bishop of Waradin, whom 
the late king had appointed joiuUruardians of his sou, and regents of his 
dominions, at a time when those offices were of greater importance. # This co- 
ordinate jurisdiction occasioned the same dissensions in a small principality 
as it would have excited in a great kingdom ; an ambitious young queen, pos- 
sessed with a high opinion of her own capacit y for governing, and a high- 
spirited prelate, fond of power, contending who should engross the greatest 
Spare in , the administration. Each had their partisans among the nobles ; but 
as Martinuszi, by his great talents, began to acquire the ascendant, Isabella 
turned his own arts against him, and courted the protection of the Turks. 

The neighbouring bashas, jealous of the bishop's power as well as abilities, 
readily promised her the aid which she demanded, and would soon have 
obliged Martinuzzi to have given up to her the sole direct ion of affairs, if his 
ambition, fertile in expedients, had not suggested to him a new measure, and 
one that tended not only to preserve, but to enlarge his authority. Having 
concluded an agreement with the queen, by the mediation of some of the 
nobles who were solicitous to save their country from the calamities of a civil 
war, he secretly despatched one of his confidants to Vienna, and t utored into 
a negotiation with Ferdinand. As if was no difficult matter to persuade Fer- 
dinand that the same man whose enmity and intrigue* had dmen him out of 
a great part of his Hungarian dominions, might, upon a reconciliation, become 
equally instrumental m recovering them, he listened eagerly to iho first over- 
tures of an union with that prelate. M art iuuz/i allured him by such prospects 
of advantage, and engaged, with so much confidence, that he won hi prevail 
on the most powerful oi the Hungarian nobles to take arms in hi,* favour, 
that Ferdinand, notwithstanding Ins truce with -Solyiuan, agreed lo invade 
Transylvania. The command of the troops deemed for that service, cm moist- 
ing of veteran Spanish and German soldiers, was given to Castaldo, Marquis 
de Piadena, an officer formed by the famous Marquis cle Pescara, whom he 
strongly resembled botli in his enterprising genius for civil business, and !u 
his great knowledge in the art of war. This army, more formidable by the 
discipline of the soldiers, and the abilities of the. gcntual, than by its numbers, 
was powerfully seconded by Marti nuzzi and his foci ion among the Hun- 
garians. As the Turkish bashas, the bultan himself being at the head of his 
army on the frontiers of Persia, could not. afford tlio queen such immediate 
or effectual assistance as the exigency of her affairs required; she quickly lost 
.all hopes of being able to return any longer the authority winch she possessed 
as regent, and even began to despair of her son’s safety. 

Martinuz^i did rWj suffer this favourable opportunity of accomplishing his 
own designs to passfinimproved, and ventured, while she was in this state of 
dejection, to lay before her a proposal, which, at any other time, she would 
have rejected with disdain. lie represented how impossible it was for her to 
resist Ferdinand’s victorious arms ; that, even if the Turks should enable her 
to make head against them, she would be far from changing her condition to 
the better, and could not consider them as deliverers, but as masters, to whose 
commands she must submit ; he conjured her, therefore, as she regarded her 
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ovn dignity, the safety of her son, or the security of Christendom, rather, to 
give up Transylvania to Ferdinand, and to make over to him her aqu’s title 
to the orown of Hungary, than to allow both to he usurped by the ip^sn&t^ 
enemy of the Christian faith. At the same time he promised her, in Ferdi- 
nand'® name, a compensation for herself, as well as for her son, suitable to 
their rank and projiortional to the value of what they were to sacrifice. Isa- 
bella, deserted by some of her adherents, distrusting others, destitute of 
friends, and surrounded by Castaldo’® and Martiiiuassi’s troops, subscribed 
these hard conditions, though with a reluctant hand. Upon this, she surren- 
dered such places ei strength as were still in her possession, she gave up all 
the ensigns of royalty, particularly a crown of gold, which, as the Hungarians 
believed, had descended from lieaVou, and conferred on him who wore it an 
undoubted right to the throne, As she could not bear to remain a private 
person, in a country where she had once enjoyed sovereign power, she in- 
stantly set out wit h her son for Silesia, in order to take possession of the prin- 
cipalities of Oppelen and Ratibor, the investiture of which Ferdinand had 
engaged to grant her sou, and likewise to bestow one of his daughters upon 
him in marriage. 

Upon the resignation of the young king, Martiuuzzi, and, after his example^ 
the rest of the Transylvanian grandees, swore allegiance to Ferdinand; who, 
in order to testify his grafcfui sense of the zeal as well as success with which 
that prelate had served him, affected to distinguish him by every possible 
mark of favour and confidence, lie appointed him governor of Transylvania, 
with almost unlimited authority; he. publicly ordered Castaldo to pay the 
greatest deference to his opinion and commands ; he increased his revenues, 
which v ere already very great, by new appointments; lie nominated him arch- 
bishop of Gran, and prevailed on the pope to r&isc lam to the dignity Of a 
cardinal. Ail tins ostentation of good-will, however, was Void of sincerity 
and calculated to conceal sent uncut* the most perfectly its reverse. Feruir 
uaud dreaded Mart in urn's abilities ; distrusted lus fidelity; and foresaw, that, 
as his extensive authority enabled him to cheek any attempt towards circum- 
scribing or abolishing the extensive privileges which the Hungarian, nobility 
possessed, lie would stand forth, on every occasion, the guardian of the 
liberties of lus country, rather than act the part of a viceroy devoted to the 
will of his sovereign. 

For this reason, he secret ly gave it in charge to Castaldo, to watch his 
motions, to guard a gams! lus designs, and to thwart lus measures. But 
Martiuuzzi, enher because lie did not perceive that Castaldo was placed as a 
spy on his actions, or because lie despised Ferdinand's insidious arts, as- 
sumed the directum of the war against ihe Turks with his usual tone of au- 
thority, and conducted it with great magnanimity, and no less, success. He 
recovered some places of which the infidels had taken possession; he ren- 
dered their attempts to reduce others abortive; and established Ferdinand's 
authority, not ouly in Transylvania, but. in the Bannat of Temeswar, and 
several of the countries adjacent. In carrying on these operations, lie often 
di tiered in sentiments from Castaldo and his officers, and treated the -Turkish 
prisoners with a degree, not only of humanity, but even dij generosity, which 
Castaldo loudly condemned. This was represented j&Yiennajias an artful 
method of courting the friendship of the infidels, that, by securing their pro- 
tection, he might shake off all dependence upon the sovereign whom he now 
acknowledged. Though Martinuzzi, in justification of his own conduct, con- 
tended that it was impolitic by unnecessary severities to exasperate an enemy 
prone to revenge, Castaldo’s accusations gained credit with Ferdinand, pxe- 
possessed already against Martinuzzi, and jealous of everything that could 
endanger his own authority in Hungary, in proportion as no knew it to bo 
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precarious mi ill-established. These suspicions Casialdo confirmed and 
strengthe ned, by lie intelligence which he transmitted continually to his con* 
Tienna. By misrepresenting what was innocent* and putting the 
Woist construction on what seemed dubious in Martinuzzi’s conduct ; byim- 
putfilg to him designs which he never formed* and charging him with actions 
of winch he was not guilty, he at last convinced Ferdinand, that, in order to 
preserve his Hungarian crown, he must. ‘cut off that ambitious prelate. But 
Ferdinand, foreseeing that it would ho dangerous to proceed in the regular 
oourse of law against a subject of such exorbitant power as might enable him 
to act his sovereign at defiance, determined to employ violence, in order to 
obtain that satisfaction which the laws were too feeble to afford him. 

He issued his orders accordingly to Casialdo, who willingly undertook that 
infamous service. Having communicated the design to some Italian and 
Spanish officers whom he could trust, and concerted with them the plan of 
executing it, they entered Mart inn zzi's apartment., early one morning, under 
pretence of presenting to him some dispatches which were to be sent off im- 
mediately to Vienna ; and while lie perused a paper with attention, one of 
their number struck him with his poniard in the throat. The blow was not 
mortal. Martinuzzi started up with the intrepidity natural to him, and 
grappling the assassin, threw him to the ground. But the other conspirators 
rushing m, an old man, unarmed and alone, was unhblo long to sustain such 
an unequal conflict, and sunk under the wounds which he received from so 
many hands. The Transj Iranians were restrained by dread of the foreign 
troops stationed in their country from rising in arms, in order to take 
vengeance on the murderers of a prelate who had long been the object of 
their love as well as veneration. They spoke of the deed, however, with 
horror and execration; and exclaimed against Ferdinand, whom neither grati- 
tude for recent and important services, nor reverence for a character consi- 
dered as sacred and inviolable among Christians, could restrain from .shedding 
the blood of a man, whose only crime was attachment to his native country. 
The nobles, detesting the jealous as well as cruel policy of a court, which, 
upon uncertain and improbable surmises, had given up a person, no less con- 
spicuous for his merit than his rank, to be butchered by assassins, either re- 
tired to their own estates, or if the} continued with the Austrian army, grew 
cold to the service. The Turks, encouraged by the death of an cnemv, 
whose abilities they knew and dreaded, prepared to renew hostilities early 
in the spring; and instead of the seruuty which Ferdinand had expected 
from the removal of Martinuz/.i, it wu* evident that his territories in Hun- 
gary were about to be attacked with greater vigour, and defended with less 
zeal, than ever. 24 

By this time, Maurice, having almost finished his intrigues and prepara- 
tions, was on the point of declaring Ids intentions openly, and of taking the 
field against the emperor. His first cure, after he came to this resolution, 
was to disclaim that narrow and bigoted maxim of the confederates of Smah 
kalde, which had led them to skin all connexion with foreigners He had 
observed how fatal this had been to their cause; and, instructed by their 
error, he was as eagfcio court the protection of Henry Jl. as they had been 
solicitous to prevent fix* int erposition of Francis 1 . H app i 1 v for li im, he found 
Henry in a disposition to listen to the first overture on his part, and in a 
situation widen enabled him to bring the whole force of the French mo- 
narchy into action. Henry had long observed the progress of the emperor's 

24 Slrid. p. 585. Thuan. lib. ix. pp. SOD, &c. IstuanbatfU Hist, fiegn. Hauparlci, 
lib. xvi. pp. 180, &c. M&n. de Bibier, ii. p. 871. Natalis Comitis Historia, lib. iv. pp. 
84, &c. 
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arms with jealousy, and wished to distinguish himself by entering the lists 
against the same enemy, whom it had been the glory of his father’s reign to 
oppose. He had laid hold on the first opportunity w his power of th warj in,or 
the emperor’s designs, by taking the duke of Parma under his pifTOcuon; 
and hostilities were already begun, not only in that duchy but in Piedmont, 
Haying terminated the war ’with England by a peaOe, no less advantageous to 
himself than honourable for his allies the Scots, the restless and enterprising 
courage of his nobles was impatient to display itself on some theatre of 
action more conspicuous than the petty operations in Parma or Piedmont 
afforded them. 

John de Fienne. bishop of Bayonne, whom Henry had sent into Germany, 
-under pretench of hiring troops to be employed in Italy, was empowered to 
conclude a treaty m form with Maurice ^ind his associates. As it would 
have been very indecent in a king (if France to have undertaken the de- 
fence of the protestant church, the mleresl s of religion, how muck soever they 
might be affected by the treaty, were not once mentioned in any of the articles. 
.Religious concerns they pretended to commit entirely to the disposition ol* 
Divine Providence ; the only mol ives assigned for their present confederacy 
against Charles, were jo procure the landgrave liberty, and to prevent the 
subversion of the ancient constitution and laws of the German empire. In 
order to accomplish these ends, it was agreed that all the contracting parties 
should, at the same time, declare war against the emperor; that neither 
peace nor truce should be made but by common consent, nor without in- 
cluding each of the confederates; that, in order to guard against the incon- 
veniences of anarchy, or of pretensions to joint command, Maurice should be 
acknowledged as head of the German confederates, witli absolute authority 
in all military affairs ; that Maurice and Ins associates should bring into the 
field seven thousand horse, with a proportional number of infantry; that, 
towards the subsistence of this army, during 1 he first three months of the 
war, Henry should contribute two hundred and forty thousand crowns, and 
afterwards sixty thousand crowns a month, as long as they continued in arms • 
that Homy should attack the emperor oil t he side of Lorrain with a powerful 
army* that if it were found requisite to elect a new emperor, such a person 
shall he nominated as shall be agreeable to the king of France. 2 * This treaty 
was concluded on the fifth of October, some time before Magdeburg sur- 
rendered, and the preparatory negotiations were concluded with such pro- 
found secrecy, that, of all the princes who afterwards acceded to it, 
Maurice communicated what ho was earning onto two only, John Albert., 
the reigning duke of Mecklenburg, and William of Hesse, the landgrave’s 
eldest son. The league itself was no less anxiously concealed, and with such 
fortunate care, that no rumour concerning it reached the eais of the emperor 
or his ministers ; nor do they secui to have conceived the most distant sus- 
picion of such a transaction. 

At the same time, with a solicitude which was careful to draw some ac- 
cession of strength from every quarter, Maurice applied to Edward VI. of 
England, and requested a subsidy of four hundred thousand crow r ns for the 
support of a confederacy formed in defence of the protestant religion. But the 
factions which prevailed in the English court during**#? minority of that 
prince, and which deprived both the councils mid arm&if the nation of i heir 
wonted vigour, left the English ministers neither time nor inclination to 
attend to foreign affairs, and prevented Maurice’s obtaining that aid, which 
their zeal for the reformation would have prompted them to grant him.*' 1 

25 Rccucil dos Traites, tom. ii. p, 2/>8. Thuan. lib. via. p. 279, 

26 Burnet’s Hist, of the Reform, vol. ii. Append, p. 37. 
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Maurice. however, having secured the protection of such a powerful mo- 
narch as Henry II., proceeded with great confidence, but with equal caution, 
toj&mtie his plan. As he judged it necessary to make one effort more, in 

TTWiyi obtain the emperor’s consent that the landgrave should be set at 

Hberty, he sent a solemn embassy, in his own name, and in that of the elector 
of Brandenburg, to Inspruck. After resuming, at great length, all the facts 
md arguments upon which they founded their chum, and representing, ill the 
Strongest terms, the peculiar engagements which bound them to be so as- 
siduous in their solicitations, they renewed the request in behalf of the un- 
fortunate prisoner, which they had so often preferred iu vain. ' The elector 
palatine, the duke of Wurteth berg, the dukes of Mecklenburg, the duke of 
Deuxponts, the marquis of Brandenburg Bareith, and the marquis of Baden, 
by their ambassadors, concurred with them in their suit. Letters were like- 
wise delivered to the same effect from the king of Denmark, the duke of 
Bavaria* and the dukes of Lunenburg. Even the king of the Homans 
joined in this application, being moved with compassion towards the land- 
grave in Ms wretched situation, or influenced, perhaps, by a secret jealousy of 
& brother’s power and designs, which, since lus attempt to alter the order of 
Succession in the empire, he had come to view with other eyes than formerly, 
and dreaded to a great degree. 

But Charles, constant t o his own system with regard to the landgrave, 
eluded a demand urged by such powerful intercessors ; anti having declared 
that he would communicate his resolution concerning the matter to Maurice 
as soon as he arrived at Insprjuok, where lie was (’very day expected, he did 
not deign to descend into any more particular explication of Ins intentions,® 7 
This application, though of no benefit to the landgrave, was of great advan- 
tage to Maurice. It served to justify lus subsequent proceedings, and to 
demonstrate the necessity of employing arms iu order to extort that equit- 
able concession, which his mediation or ml real y could not obtain. It was 
of use, too, to confirm the emperor in his security, as both the solemnity of 
the application, and the solicitude with which so many princes were drawn 
in to enforce it, led him to conclude that they placed all their hopes of re- 
storing the landgrave to liberty, iu gaining his consent to dismiss him. 

£1532.] Maurice employed artifices stall more refined to conceal Ins machi- 
nations, to amuse the emperor, and to gam time.. He affected to be more 
solicitous than ever to find out some expedient for removing the difficulties 
with regard to the safe-conduct for the pioiestaul divines appointed to ak* end 
the' council, so that they might repair ■ hither without any apprehension of 
danger. His ambassadors at Trent nad frequent conferences concealing this 
matter with the imperial ambassadors in that cify, mid laid ojx\n their senti- 
ments to them with the appearance of the most unreserved confidence. lie 
was willing at last to have it believed, that he thought all differences with 
respect to this preliminary article were on the point of being adjusted ; and in 
order to give credit to this opinion, he commanded Melancthon, together 
with his brethren, to set out ou their journey to Trent. At the same time, 
he held a close correspondence with the imperial court at Inspruck, and re- 
newed, on every occasion, his professions not only of fidelity but of attach- 
ment to the emod %L lie talked continually of his intention of going to Ins- 
pruck in person; EJgave orders to lure a house for him in that city, and to 
jfit it up with the greatest dispatch for his reception. 2 * 

But, profoundly skilled as Maurice was in t he art3 of deceit, and impene- 
trable as he thought the veil to be under which he concealed his designs, there 
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vmt sevem l things in his conduct which alarmed the emperor amidst to 
security, and tempted Mm fluently to suspect that he was meditating some- 
thing cxtraordiiuMpy. As these suspicions took their rise from circiaie^^^> 
inconsiderable in themselves, or of an ambiguous as well as unccrtamnalure, 
they were more than counterbalanced by Maurice's address ; and the em- 
peror~would not lightly give up his confidence in a man, whom be had ouco 
trusted and loaded With favours. One particular alone seemed to be of such 
consequence, that, be thought it necessary to demand an explanation with 
regal'd to it. The troops, which George of Mecklenburg had taken into 
pay after the capitulation of Magdeburg, having fixed their quarters in Thu- 
ringia. lived at discretion on the lands of the rich ecclesiastics in their 
neighbourhood. Their licence and rapaciousness were intolerable. Such as 
felt or dreaded their exactions complained loudly to the emperor, and repre- 
sented. them as a bodv of men kept in readiness lor some desperate enterprise* 
But Maurice, partly by extenuating the enormities of which they had been 
guilty, partly by representing the impossibility of disbanding these troop#, or 
of keeping them to regular discipline, unless the arrears still due to them by 
the emperor were paid, either removed the apprehensions which this had, 
occasioned, or, as Charles was not in a condition to satisfy the demands* 
of tfefesc soldiers, obliged him to be silent with regard to the matter. 39 

The time of action was now approach] ug. Maurice had privately dispatched 
Albert of Brandenburg to Pans, in order to confirm his league with Henry, 
and to hasten the march of the French army. He had taken measures to 
bring his own subjects together on the first summons; he had provided for 
the security of Saxony, while lie should be absent with the army ; and he held 
the troops, ‘in Thuringia on which lie chiefly depended, ready to advance on a 
moment’s warning. All these complicated operations were carried on With- 
out being discovered by the court at Jnspruck, and the emperor remained there 
in perfect tranquillity, busied entirely in counteracting the intrigues of the 
pope’s legate at Trent, and in settling the conditions on which the protest- 
ant divines should be admitted into the council, as if there had not been 
any transaction of greater moment in agitation. 

This credulous security in a prince, who, by his sagacity in observing the 
conduct of all around him, was commonly led to an excess of distrust, nuay 
seem unaccountable, and has been imputed to infatuation. But, besides the 
exquisite address noth which Maurice concealed his intentions, two circum- 
stances contributed to th6 delusion. The gout had relumed upon Charles 
soon aftdr his arrival at Jnspruck, with an increase of violence ; and hi# con- 
stitution being broken by such frequent attacks, he vya# seldom able to Cxert 
hit? natural vigour of mind, or to consider affairs with his usual vigilance 
and ixmetration ; and Gran voile, bishop of Arras, his prime minister, though 
one of the most subtle statesmen of that or perhaps of any age, was on this 
occasion the dupe of his own craft. He entertained such a high opinion of 
his own abilities, and held the political talent# of the Germans in such con- 
tempt, that he despised all the intimations given him concerning Maurice’s 
secret machinations, or the dangerous designs which he was carrying on. 
When the duke of Alva, whose dark suspicious mind Imih^ed many doubts 
concerning the elector’s sincerity, proposed calLing him immediately to court to 
answer lor his conduct, Granvelle replied with great scorn, that these appre- 
hensions were groundless, and that a drunken German head was too gross to 
form any scheme which he could not easily penetrate and baffle. Nor did he 
‘assume this peremptory tone merely from Confidence in his own discernment] 
he had bribed two of Maurice’s ministers, and received from them frequent 
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imdsaMe information concerning all their master's impious. Bat through 
Obatrael, by which he expected to gain access to sub Maurififs 
-■*rniiirV and even to his thoughts, such' intelligence ''was conveyed to him 
alHCbmpleted his deception. Maurice fortunately discovered the corresnon- 
; donee of the two traitors with Granvelie, hut instead of punishing them 
fafrTfcheir crime, he dexterously availed himself of their fraud, and turned his 
own arts against the bishop. He affected to treat these ministers with 
'greater confidence than ever ; he admitted them to his consultations 3 he 
seemed to lay open liis heart to them *, and taking care all the while to let 
them be acquainted with nothing but what it was his interest should be 
known, they transmitted to Inspruck such accounts as possessed Granvelie 
with a firm belief of his sincerity as w ell as good intentions. 80 The emperor 
himself, in the fulness of security, was so little moved by a memorial, in the 
name of the ecclesiastical electors, admonishing him fp be on Ids guard 
against Maurice, that lie made light of this intelligence • and his answer to 
them abounds with declaral ion^iff his entire and confident reliance on the 
fidelity as well as attachment of that prince.' 1 

At last Maurice’s preparations were completed, and he had the satisfaction 
to find that his intrigues and designs were still unknown. JBut, though now 
ready to take the field, he did not lay aside the arts which he had hitherto 
employed ; and by one piece of craft more, he deceived his enemies a few 
days longer. He gave out that he was about to begin that journey to In- 
spruck of which he had so often talked, and he took one of the ministers 
whom Granvelie had bribed, to* at tend him thither. After travelling post a few 
stages, he pretended to be indisposed by the fatigue of the journey, and dis- 
patching the suspected minister to make his apology to the emperor for this 
delay, and to assure him that he would be at Inspruck within a lew' days, 
he mounted on horseback, as soon as this spy on his actions was gone, rode 
full speed towards Thuringia, joined his army, which amounted to twenty 
thousand foot and five thousand horse, and put it immediately in motion.^ 

At the same time he published a manifesto, containing his reasons for taking 
arms. These were three in number: that lie might secure the protestant 
religion, which "was threatened with immediate destruction; that he might 
maintain the constitution and laws of the empire, and save Germany from 
being subjected to the dominion of au absolute monarch ; that lie might de- 
liver the landgrave of Hesse from the miseries of a long and unjust imprison- 
ment. By the first, he roused all the f .o ourers of the reformation, a party 
formidable by their zeal as well as numbers, and rendered desperate by op- 
pression. By the second, he interested all the friends of liberty, catholics 
no less than protestants, and made it their interest to unite .with him in 
asserting the rights and privileges, common to both. The third, besides the 
glory, which he acquired by his zeal to fulfil his engagements to the unhappy 
prisoner, was become a cause of general concern, not only from the compassion 
which the landgrave’s sufferings excited, but from indignation at the in- 
' justice and rigour ox the emperor’s proceedings against him. Together with 
'Maurice’s manifesto, another appeared in the name of Albert, marquis of 
, Brandenburg Cui&baeh, who had joined him with a body of adventurers, whom 
be had drawn togg^icr. The same grievances which Maurice had pointed 
out, arc mentioned in it, but with an excess of virulence and animosity suitable 
to the character of the prince in whose name it was published. 

■ 90 Jftfcife Memoirs, fed. edit. p. 12. « Slcid. p. m: . 
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The king of France added to these a manifesto in his own name'; iR lrhlch£\ 
after taking notice of the ancient alliance between the French and 
nations, both descended from the same ancestors, and, after mentionifigw| 
applications which, in consequence of this, some of the most illustrious among 1 
the German princes had made to him for his protection, he declared that he 
now took ahns to re-establish the ancient constitution of the empire, to deliver 
some of its princes from captivity, and to secure the privileges and inde- 

S ndence of all the members of the Germanic body. In this manifesto, 
enry assumed the extraordinary title of protector of the liberties of Gemmtff. 
and of its captive primes ; and there was engraved on it a cap, the ancient 
symbol of freedom, placed between two daggers, in order to intimate to the 
Germans, that this blessing was to be acquired and secured by force of arms,** 
Maurice had now to act a part entirely new, but his flexible genius was 
capable of accommodating itself to every situation. The moment he took arms, 
he was as bold and enterprising in the held as he had been cautious and 
crafty in the cabinet. He advanced by rapid marches towards Upper Ger- 
many. All the towns in his way opened their gates to him. He reinstated 
the magistrates whom the emperor had deposed, and gave possession of the ! 
churches to the protestant ministers whom he had ejected. He directed Ins 
march* to Augsburg, and as the imperial garrison, which was too inconsider- 
able to think of defending it, retired immediately, he took possession of 
that great city, and made the same changes there as in the towns through 
which he had passed . 34 ‘ * 

No words can express the emperor’s astonishment and consternation at 
events so unexpected. He saw a great number of the German princes in arms 
against him, and the rest either ready to join lhcm { or wishing success to 
their enterprise. He beheld a powerful monarch united with them in close 
league, seconding their operations in person, at the head of a formidable anny, 
while he, through negligence and credulity, which exposed him no less to 
scorn than to danger, had neither made, nor was in condition to make, any 
effectual provision, either for crushing his rebellious subjects, or resisting 
the invasion of the foreign enemy. Part of his Spanish troops had been 
ordered into Hungary against the Turks : the rest had marched back to 
Italy, upon occasion of the war in the duchy of Panna. The bands of veteran 
Germans had been dismissed, because he w T as not able to pay them, or had 
entered into Maurice’s service after the siege of Magdeburg; and he re- 
mained at Inspruck with a body of soldiers hardly strong enough to guard his 
own person. His treasury was as much exhausted as his army was reduced. 
He had received no remittances for some time from the New "World. He had 
forfeited all credit with the merchants of Genoa and Venice, who refused to 
lend him money, though tempted by the offer of exorbitant interest, Thus 
Charles, though undoubtedly the uiost considerable potentate in Christen-, 
(lorn, and capable of exerting the greatest strength, his power, notwith stand- ' 
ing the violent attack made upon it, being still unimpaired, found himself 
in a situation which rendered him unable to make such a sudden and vigor- 
ous effort as the juncture required, and was necessary' to have saved him 
from the present danger. * v* 

In tliis situation, the emperor placed all his hopes on negating; the only 
resource of such* as are conscious of their own weakness. But thinking it 
inconsistent with his dignity to make the first advances to subjects who were 
in arms against him, he avoided that indecorum by employing the mediation 
of his brother Ferdinand. Maurice, confiding in his own talents to conduct 
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ai^ ^otktiotLitt such a manner as to derive advantage from it, and .hoping 
thcfe b g the appearance of facility in hearkening to the first overture of ac* 
fptt&SSatioii, ne might amuse the emperor, £nd tempt Mm to slacken the 
»Ctiv% vrith winch he was now preparing to defend himself readily agreed , 
tp aniiterview with Ferdinand, in the town of Lintz in Austria; and, having 
Idft his army to proceed on its march under the command of the duke oi 
Mecklenburg, lie repaired thither. 

Meanwhile the long of France punctually fulfilled his engagements to his 
allies. He took the fed early, with a numerous and well-appointed army,, 
and inarching directly into Lorrain, Toul and Verdun opened? their gates at 
Ins approach. His forces appeared next before Metz, and that city. by a 
fraudulent stratagem of the constable Montmorency, who, having obtained 
permission to pass through it with a small guard, introduced as nmny troops 
as were sufficient to overpower the garrison, was bkewise seized without 
bloodshed. Henry made his entry into all these towns with great pomp ; he 
obliged the inhabitants to swear allegiance to him, and annexed those im- 
portant conquests to the French monarchy, lie left a strong garrison in 
Metz. From thence lie advanced towards Alsace, in order to attempt new con- 
quests, to which the success that had hitherto attended lus arms invited him. 85 

The conference at Lintz did not produce any accommodation. Maprice, 
when he consented to it, seems to have laid nothing in view but to amuse 
tho emperor; for he made such demands both in behalf of his confederates 
and then* ally, the French king, as he knew would not be accepted by a prince 
too haughty to submit, at once, fo conditions dictated by an enemy. But, 
however firmly Maurice adhered during the negotiation to the interests of his 
associates, or how steadily soever he kepi in view the objects which had 
induced him to take arms, lie, often professed a strong inclination to terminate 
the differences with the emperor in an amicable manner. Encouraged by this 
appearance of a pacific disposition, Ferdinand proposed a second interview 
at Passau oil the twenty-sixth of Mai, and That a truce should commence on 
that day, and continue to the lenth of June, in order to give them leisure for 
adjusting all ihc points in dispute. 

Upon this, Maurice rejoined his army on the ninth of May, which had now 
advanced to Gundelfiugen. lie put his troop 6 ni motion next morning; and 
as sixteen days yet remained for action before the commencement of the truce, 
he resolved, during that period, to icntere upon an enterprise, the success of 
wkieh would be so decisive as to rcuder ihc negotiations at Passau extremely 
short, and entitle him to treat upon his own terms. lie foresaw that the 
‘ prospect of a cessation of arms, winch was to take place so soon, together 
with the opinion of his earnestness to re-establish peace, with which he had 
artfully amused Ferdinand, could hardly fail of inspiring the emperor with 
such, lake hopes, that lie would naturally become remiss, and relapse into some 
degree of that security which had already been so fatal to him. Belying on 
this conjecture, ho marched directly at the head of his army towards Inspmck, 
sand advanced with the most rapid motion that could be given to so great a 
body of troops. On the eighteenth he arrived at Fiesseh, a post of great 
consequence, entrance of the Tyrolese. There he found a body of 

eight hundred me«5r whom the emperor had assembled, strongly intrenched, 
in order to oppose his progress. Jle attacked them instantly with such 
fioleiice and impetuosity, that they abandoned their lines precipitately, and 
falling back on a second body posted near Buten, communicated the panic 
terror with which they themselves had been seized, to those troops; so that 
they likewise took to flight after a feeble resistance. 
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Elated with this success,which exceeded his most m&wM hopes* Manife© 
pressed forward to Bhmbiarg, & castle situated on a high and steepr jred^ 
race, which commanded the only pass through the mountains. As tWirart 
had been surrendered to the protestants at the beginning of the Smalkaldic 
war, because the garrison was then too weak to defend it, the emperor, 
sensible ofits importance, had taken care, at this juncture, to throw into it a 
body of troops sufficient to maintain, it against the greatest army. But a 
shepherd, in pursuing a goat which had strayed from his hock, having dis- 
covered an unknown path by which it was possible to ascend to the top of 
the rock, came with this seasonable piece of intelligence to Maurice. A. small 
band of chosen soldiers, under the command of George of Mecklenburg; was 
instantly ordered to follow this guide. They set out in the evening, and ckra^ 
bering up the rugged track with iniinitc fatigue as well as danger, they 
reached tlie summit uapcreeivcd ; and, at an hour which had been agreed on, 
when Maurice began Ike assault on 1 he one side of the castle, they appeared 
on the other, ready to scale the walls, w hich rvere feeble in that place, be- 
cause it had been hitherto deemed inaccessible. The garrison, struck with 
terror at the sight of an enemy on a quarter where they had thought them- 
selves perfectly secure, immediately threw down their arms. Maurice, almost 
without bloodshed, and, which was of greater consequence to him, without 
loss of time, look possession of a place, the reduction ol‘ which might have 
retarded him long, and have required the utmost efforts of his valour and 
skill. 414 w *• . 

Maurice was now only two days’ march from lnspruck ; and, without losing 
a moment, lie ordered his infantry to ad \ mice tlnther, having left his cavalry, 
which was unserviceable in that mountainous country, at Eiessui ? to guard 
the mouth of the pass, lie proposed to advance with such rapiditv as to 
anticipate any accounts of the Joss of Ehrenberg, and to ‘Surprise the em- 
peror, together with his attendants, in an open town incapable of defence. 
But just as his troops began to move, a battalion of mercenaries mutinied, 
declaring that they would not. stir unlil they had received the gratuity, which, 
according to the custom of that age, they claimed as the recompence due to 
them for having taken a place by assault, it was with great difficulty as well 
as danger, mid not without some considerable loss of time, that Maurice 
quieted inis insurrection, and prevailed on the soldiers to follow him to a 
place where he promised them such rich booty ;is would be an ample reward 
for all their sendees. 

To the delay occasioned by this unforeseen accident, the emperor owed his 
safety. Be was informed of the approaching danger Jatc in the evening, and 
knowing that nothing could save him but a speedy flight, he instantly left 
lnspruck, without regarding the darkness of the night, or the violence of the 
rain which happened to fail at that time; and, notwithstanding the debility 
occasioned by the gout, which rendered him unable to bear any motion but. 
that of a litter, he travelled by the light of lurches, taking his way over the 
Alps by roads almost impassable. 11 is courtiers and attendants followed him 
with equal precipitation, some of them on such horses as they could hastily 
procure, many of them on foot., and all in the utmost conf&ion. In this 
miserable plight, very unlike the pomp with which Charies had appeared 
during the five preceding years as the conqueror of Germany, he arrived at 
length with his dejected train at Villnch in Cariathia, and scarcely thought 
himself secure even in that remote, inaccessible comer. 

Maurice entered lnspruck a few hours aftcrihe emperor and his attendants 
had left it ; and enraged that the prey should escape out of his liands when 
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he ’wna just ready to seize it, lie pursued them some mites ; but finding it im- 

E le to overtake persons to whom their fear gave speed, he returned to 
.and abandoned all the emperor’s baggage, together with that of his 
ers, to be plundered by the soldiers ; while he preserved untouched 
■ everything belonging to the king of the Homans, eitherbeeause he had formed 
some friendly connexion with that prince, or because he wishedjto have it 
believed that such a connexion subsisted between them. As there now re- 
mained only three days to the commencement of the truce (with such nicety 
had Maurice calculat ed his operations), he set out for 3?assau, that he might 
meet Ferdinand on the day appointed. 

Before Charles left Inspmck, he withdrew the guards placed on the de- 
graded elector of Saxony, whom, during live years, he had carried about with 
him as a prisoner; and set him entirely at liberty, cither with an intention 
to embarrass Maurice by letting loose a rival who might dispute his title to 
his dominions and dignity, or from a sense of the indecency of detaining him 
a prisoner, wliile he himself ran the risk of being deprived of his own liberty* 
But that prince, seeing no other way of escaping than that which the emperor 
took, ana abhorring the thoughts of falling into the hands of a kinsman 
whom lie justly considered as the author of all his misfortunes, chose rather 
to accompany Charles in his flight, and to expect the Anal decision of his fate 
from the treaty which was now approaching. 

These were not the only effects which Maurice’s operations produced. It 
was no sooner known at Trent that lie had taken anus, than a general con- 
sternation seized the fathers of the council. The German prelates immedi- 
ately returned home, that they might, provide for tlic safety ol their respective 
territories. The rest were extremely impatient to be gone ; and the legate, 
who had hitherto disappointed all the endeavours of the imperial ambassadors 
to procure an audience in the council for the protestaut divines, laid hold 
with joy on such a plausible pretext for dismissing an assembly which he 
had found it so difficult to govern. In a congregation held on the twenty- 
eighth of April, a decree was issued proroguing the council during two years, 
and appointing it to meet at the expiration of that time, if peace were then 
re-established in Europe. 37 This prorogation, however, continued no less 
than ten years ; and the proceedings of the council, when rc-assemblod in 
the year one thousand five hundred and sixty-two, fall not within the period 
prescribed to this history. 

The convocation of this assembly lied been passionately desired by all the 
states and princes in Christendom, who, from the wisdom as well as piety of 
prelates representing the whole body of the faithful, expected some charitable 
and efficacious endeavours towards composing the dissensions which unhappily 
had arisen in the church. But the several popes by w r hose authority it was 
called had other objects in view'. They exerted all their power or policy to 
attain these; and by the abilities as well as address of their legates, by the 
ignorance of many of the prelates, and by the servility of the indigent Italian 
bishops, acquired such influence in the council, lhat they dictated all its de- 
crees, und framed them, not with an intention to restore unity and concord 
to the church, kjt to establish their own dominion, or to confirm those tenets, 
upon which they \niagined that dominion to be founded. Doctrines, which 
had hitherto been admitted upon the credit of tradition alone, and received 
with some latitude of interpretation, were defined with a scrupulous nicety, 
ami confirmed by the sanction of authority. Kites, which had formely been 
observed only in deference to custom supposed to be ancient, were established 
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The breach, instead of being closed, was widened, and made irreparable. In 
place of any attempt to reconcile the contending parties,' a line was drawn 
with such studied accuracy as ascertained and marked out the distinction 
between them. This still serves to keep them at a distance, and, without 
some signal interposition of Divine Providence, must render the separation 
perpetual^ 

Our knowledge of the proceedings of this assembly is derived from three 
different authors. Father Paul, of Venice, wrote his history of the Councilof , 
Trent while the memory of wbat had passed there was recent, and some who * 
had been members of it were still alive. He lias exposed the intrigues and . 
artifices by which it was conducted, with a freedom and severity which have 
given a deep wound to the credit of the council. 11c has described its delibe- 
rations, and explained its decrees, with such perspicuity and depth of thought, 
with such various erudition, and such force of reason, as have justly entitled 
his work to be placed among the most admired historical compositions. 
About half a century thereafter, the Jesuit Pallavicini published his history, of 
the council, in opposition to that of Father Paul, and by employing all the 
force of an acute and refining genius to invalidate the credit or to confute the * 
reasonings of his antagonist, lie labours to prove, by artful apologies for the 

S rocecdings of the council, and subtile interpretations of its decrees, that it 
elibcriited with impartiality, and decided with judgment as well as candour, 
Vargas, a Spanish doctor of laws, 'w ho was appointed to attend the imperial 
ambassadors at Treaty sent the bishop of Arras y, regular account of the trans- 
actions there, explaining all the arts which the legate employed to influence or 
^overawe the council. His letters have been published, in which he inveighs 
against the papal court with that asperity of censure which w;<s natural to a 
man whose situation enabled him to observe its intrigues thoroughly, and who 
was obliged to exert all his attention and talents in order to disappoint them. 
But whichsoever of these authors an intelligent person takes for his guide, in 
forming a judgment concerning the spirit of the council, he must discover so 
much ambition as well as artifice among some of the members, so much igno- 
rance and corruption among others ; he must- observe such a large infusion of 
human policy and passions, mingled with such a scanty portion of that sim- 
plicity of heart, sanctity of maimers, and love of truth, which alone quality 
men to determine what doctrines are worthy of God, and what worship is 
acceptable to him ; that he will find it no easy matter to believe that any ex- 
traordinary influence of the lloly Ghost hovered over tliis assembly, and dic- 
tated its decrees. 

While Maurice was employed in negotiating with the king of the Romans 
at Lintz, or in making war on the emperor in the Tyrol, the French king had 
advanced into Alsace as far as Strashurg; and having demanded leave of the 
senate to march through the city, he l»oned that, by repeating the same fraud 
which he had practised at Metz, he might render himself master of the place, 
and by that means secure a passage over the Rhine into the heart, of Ger- 
many. But the Strasburghers, instructed and put on their guard by the 
credulity and misfortune of their neighbours, shut their gates ; and- having 
assembled a garrison of five thousand soldiers, repaired tkJtr fortifications, 
razed the houses in their suburbs, and determined to defend themselves to the 
utmost. At the. same time they sent a deputation of their most respectable 
citizens to the king, in order to divert liim from making, any hostile attempt 
upon them. The electors of Treves and Cologne, the duke of Cieves, and 
other pnnees in the neighbourhood, interposed in their bebalf: beseeching 
Henry that he would not forget so soon the title which he had generously 
assumed ; and, instead of being the deliverer of Germany, become its op- 
pressor. The Swiss cantons seconded them with zeal, soliciting Hear to 
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§ o^mto which bad long been connected with their community in friend- 
4md alliance. ■ 

ferial as this uniled intercession was, it would not have .prevailed on 
Henry to forego a prize of so much value, if ho had been in a condition to 
) te?e seized it. But, in that age, tiie method of subsisting numerous armies 
at a distance from the frontiers of their own country, was imperfectly under- 
’ tstood ; and neither the revenues of princes, nor their experience ill the art 
of war, were equal to the great and complicated efforts vrliidi suduin 
Undertaking required. The Trench, though not far removed from their'fovm 
frontier, began already to suffer from scarcity of provisions, and had no 
sufficient magazines collected to support them during a siege which must 
necessarily have been of great length.** At the same time, the queen tf 
Hungary, governess of the Low Countries, hud assembled a considerable b6dy 
of troops, which, under the command of Martin de Rossexu, laid, waste 
Champagne, and threatened the adjacent provinces of Trance. These con- 
curring circumstances obliged the king, though with reluctance, to abandon 
the enterprise. .But being willing to acquire some merit with his allies by 
this retreat, which he could not avoid, lie pretended to the Swiss that he had 
taken the resolution mercl) in compliance with their request • 39 and then, 

. after giving orders that all the horses m Ins arim should he led to drink in 
the Itliine, as a proof of his having pushed his conquest so far, he mVirched 
back towards Champagne. 

White tin* Trench king and the main army of the confederates were thus 
employed* Albert of T»i audenburg was entmsted with the command of & 
separate body of eight thousand men, consisting ciucllv of mercenaries vhq 
had resorted to his standard, rather from the hope ol plunder ibai^ the ex- 
pectation of regulm pin. Thatpnnec seeing lnmseif at the head of such a 
number of desperate adventurers, rcadv to follow wherever he should lead 
them, soon begun to disdain a state of subordination, ami to form such extra- 
vagant schemes of aggrandizing himself as seldom occur even to ambitious 
minds, unless when civil war or violent, factions roused them to bold exer- 
tions, bv alluring them with immediate, hopes of success. Tull of these as- 
piring thoughts, Albert made war in a manner very different from the other 
confederal ex. ILc endeavoured to spread the terror of his arms In the ra- 
pidity of bis motions, as well as the extent and rigour of his devastations; 
he exacted contributions wherever he came, m order to amass such a sum 
of money as would put it in Ins power to keep bus army together; he laboured 
to get possession of Kuremburg, film, or some other of the free cities in 
Upper Germany, in which, as a capital, he might fix the seat of his power. 
But, finding these cities on their guard, and in a condition to resist his at- 
tacks, he turned all Jus rage against the popish ecclesiastics, whose terri- 
tories he plundered with such wanton and merciless barhaiiiy, as gave them 
a very unfavourable impression of the spirit of that reformation in religion, 
with zeal for which he pretended to be animated. The bishops of Bamberg 
<»nd Wurzburg, by their situation, lav particularly exposed to ins ravages: lie 
/obliged the former to transfer to him, in perpet uity, almost one-half of Ids ex* 
^tensive diooeso%and compelled the latter to advance a great sum of money, 
in order to save his territories from ruin and desolation. Otuing all those 
wild *.sallies, Albert paid no regard either to Maurice’s orders, whose com- 
mands as generalissimo of the league he had engaged to .obey/ or to the re- 
monstrances of the other confederates ; and manifestly discovered that he 
attended only to his own private emolument, without any solicitude about 
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the common oaoae, or the general objects which bad induced them to take 
aims. 40 

Maurice haring ordered his army to march back into Bavaria,and having 
published a proclamation enjoinifcg the Lutheran deigy and m&trulffcars of 
youth to resume the exercise of their functions in all the cities, schools, and 
universities, from which they had been eject ed, met Ferdinand at Bissau on 
the twenty-sixth day of May. As matters of the* greatest consequence io the 
future peace and independence of the empire were to be settled in this C011- 
Jpess, the eyes of all Germany were fixed upon it. Besides Ferdinand and 
the imperial ambassadors, the duke of Bavaria, the bishops of Saltrintrg 
and Aichstadt, the ministers of all the elector,^ together with deputies from 
most of the considerable princes and free cities, resorted to Passau. Maurice, 
in the name of his associates, and the king of the .Romans as the emperor’s 
representative, opened the negotiation. The princes who were present, 
together with the deputies of such as were absent, acted as intercessors or 
mediators between them. 

Maurice, in a long discourse, explained the motives of his own conduct. 
After having enumerated all the unconstitutional and oppressive nets of 
the emperor’s administration, he, agreeably to the manifesto which he had* 
published when he took arms against him. limited lus demands to three 
articles: that the landgrave of Ile.v*e should he immediately sot at liberty; 
that the grievances in the civil government of the empire should be re- 
dressed; and that the protest:* nth should be allowed the public exercise 
of their religion without molestation. Ferdinand and the imperial ambas- 
sadors discovering their unwillingness to gratify him with regai d to all these 
points, the mediators wrote a joint letter to the emperor, beseeching him to 
deliver Germany from the calamities of a ei\iJ war, by giving such satisfac- 
tion to Maurice and his party as might induce them to lay down their arms; 
and, at the same time, they prevailed upon Maurice to grant a prolongation 
of the truce for a short time, during which they undertook to procure the 
emperor's iinal auswer to Ins demamU This request was presented to the 
emperor in the name of all the princes of l lie empire, popish as well as pro- 
testant, in the name of such a? had 3 nil a helping hand to forward bis am- 
bitious schemes, as well as ol* those who had viewed 1 he progress of his power 
with jealousy and dread. The uncommon aud cordial unanimity with which 
they concurred at this juncture in cnloreing Maurice’s demands, aud in 
recommending peace, flowed from different causes. Such as were most 
attached to the Roman catholic elumh could not help observing that the 
protestant confederates were at the head of a numerous army, while the 
emperor was but just beginning to provide for his own defence. They fore- 
saw 7 that great efforts would be required of them and would be necessary 
on their part, in order to cope with enemies w ho had been allowed to get the 
start so far, and to attain such formidable power. Experience had taught 
them that the fruit of all those efforts would he reaped by the ranperor alone ; 
and the more complete any victory proved which they should gain, the foster 
would they bind their own fetters, and render them the more intolerable* 
These, reflections made them cautious how they contributed a second time by 
their indiscreet zeal to put the emperor in possession of power which would 
be fatal to the’ liberties of t heir country. Is ot withstanding the intolerant spirit 
of bigotry in that age. they chose rather that the protestants should acquire 
that security for their religion which they demanded, than, by assisting 
JDharies to oppress them, to give such additional force to the imperial 
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jn^pga^ve as -would overturn the constitution of the empire* To all 
these considerations, the dread of seeing Germany laid waste by a civil war 
added new force. Many states of the empire already felt the destructive 
Albert’s arms; others dreaded dt ; and all wished for an accom- 
modation between the emperor and Maurice, which they hoped would save 
them from that cruel scourge. 

Such were the reasons that induced so many princes, notwithstanding the 
variety of their political interests, and the opposition m their religious sen- 
timents, to* unite in recommending to the emperor an accommodation with 
Maurice, not only as a salutary, but as a necessary measure. The motives 
which prompted Charles to desire it were not fewer, or of less weight. He 
was perfectly sensible of the superiority which the confederates had acquired 
through his own negligence ; and he now fell the insufficiency of his own 
resources to oppose them. His Spanish subjects, disgusted at his long absence* 
and weary of endless wars which were of little benefit to their country, refused 
to furnish him with any considerable supply either of men or money ; and 
although, by his address or importunity, he might have hoped to draw from 
them at last more effectual aid, that he knew was too distant to be of any 
service in the present exigency of Ins affairs, llis treasury was drained; liis 
veteran forces were dispersed or disbanded ; and he could not depend much 
either on the fidelity or courage of the new-levied soldiers whom he was 
collecting. There was no hope of repealing with success the same artifices 
which had weakened and ruined the Smalkaldic league. As the end at. which 
he aimed was now known, he* could no longer employ the specious pretexts 
which had for mcrly concealed his ambitious designs. Every prince in Gei- 
many vras alarmed and on liis guard; and it was vain to think of blinding 
them a second time to such a degree, as to make one part of them instru- 
ments to enslave the other. The spirit of a confederacy, whereof Maurice was 
the hcad ? experience had taught him to be very different from that of the 
league of Smalkalde; and from w hat he had already felt, he had no reason 
to flatter himself that its counsels would be as irresolute, or its efforts as 
timid and feeble. If he should resolve on continuing the war, he might be 
assured that the most considerable states in Germany would take part in it 
against him ^ and a dubious neutrality was the utmost he could expect from 
the rest. "While the confederates found full employment for his arms in one 
quarter, the king of France would seize the favourable opportunity and push 
ou his operations in another with almost certain success. That monarch had 
already made conquests in the empire, which Charles was no less eager to 
recover than impatient to be revenged ou him for aiding his maleoontent 
subjects. Though Henry had now retired from the banks of the Rhine, he 
had only varied the scene of hostilities, having invaded the Low Countries 
with au his forces. The Turks, roused by the solicitations of the French 
king, as well as stimulated by resentment against Ferdinand for having 
violated the truce in Hungary, had prepared a powerful fleet to ravage the 
coasts of Naples and Sicily, which he had left almost defenceless, by calling 
%ence the greatest part of the regular troops to join the army which he was 
pow assembling. 

' Ferdinand, wl# went in person to Villacli, in order to lay before the em- 
peror the result of the conferences at Fassau. had likewise reasons peculiar 
to hhnself for desiring an accommodation. These prompted him to second, 
with the greatest earnestness, the arguments which the princes assembled 
there had employed in recommending it. He had observed, not without 
secret satisfaction the fatal blow that had been given to the despotic 
power which his brother had usurped in the empire. He was extremely 
, solicitous to prevent Charles from recovering his former superiority, as ho 
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foresaw that ambitions prince would immediately resume, with Merest ; 
eagerness, ana with a better chance of success, his favourite scheme .of 
transmitting that power to his son, by excluding his brother front the right' 
of succession to the imperial throne. On this account he was wdftag to 
contribute towards circumscribing the imperial authority, in order to reader 
his own possession of it certain. Besides, Solyman, exasperated at the loss 
of; Transylvania, and still more at the fraudulent arts by which it bad been 
seized, had ordered into the field an army of a hundred thousand men, 
which having defeated a great body of Ferdinand’s troops, and taken several 
places of importance, threatened not only to complete the conquest of the 
province, but to drive them out of that part of Hungary which was Still 
subject to Ms jurisdiction. He was unable to resist such a mighty enemy;, 
the emperor, while engaged in a domestic war, could afford him no aid; and 
lie could not even hope to draw from Germany the contingent, cither of 
troops or money, usually furnished to repel the invasions of the infidels. 
Maurice, having observed Ferdinand’s perplexity with regard to this last 
point, had offered, if peace were re-established on a secure foundation, that 
he would march in person with his troops into Hungary against the Turks. 
Such was the effect of this well-timed proposal, that Ferdinand, v destitute of 
every other prospect, of relief, became the most zealous advocate whom the 
confederates could have employed to urge i heir claims, and there was hardly 
anything that they could have demanded which he would not have chosen to 
grant, rather than have retarded a pacification, to which he trusted as the only 
meaus of saving his Hungarian crown. • 

When so many causes conspired in rendering an accommodation eligible, it 
might have been expected that it would have taken place immediately. But 
the inflexibility of the emperor’s temper, together with his unwillingness at 
once to relinquish objects which he had long pursued with such earnestness 
and assiduity, counterbalanced, for some time, the force of all tlic motives 
which disposed Mm to peace, and not only put that event at a distance* but 
scorned to render it uncertain. When Maurice’s demands, together with the 
letter of the mediators at Passau, were presented to him, he peremptorily re- 
fused to redress tlic grievances which were pointed out, nor would he agree 
to auy stipulation for the immediate security of the protestant, religion, bat 
proposed referring both these to the determination of a future diet. On his 
part, he required that instant reparation should be made to all w T ho, during 
the present war, had suffered either by the licentiousness of the confederate 
troops, or the exactions of their leaders. 

Maurice, who -was well acquainted with the emperor’s arts, immediately 
concluded that he had nothing in view by these overtures but to amuse ana 
deceive; and, therefore, without listening to Ferdinand’s entreaties, he left 
Tassau abruptly, and joining his troops, which were encamped at Mergcn- 
theim, a city in Franconia, belonging to the knights of the Teutonic order, , 
he put them in motion, and renewed hostilities. As three thousand menin, 
the emperor’s pay had thrown themselves into Frankfort on the Maine, and, 
might from thence invest the neighbouring country of Hesse, he marchcdto- 
wards that city, and laid siege to it in form. The briskness oLthis enterprise, 
and the vigour with which Maurice carried on his approaches against the 
town, gave such an alarm to the emperor, as disposed him to lend a more 
fayomubJe ear to Ferdinand’s arguments in behalf of an accommodation. 
l\*nn haughty as his nature was, he found it necessary to bend, and sig- 
nihed his willingness to make concessions on his part, if Maurice, in return, , 
would abate somewhat of the rigour of his demands. Ferdinand, as soon as 
ho perceived that his brother began to yield, did not desist from Ms impor- 
tunities, until he prevailed upon him to declare what was the utmost that ho 
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’wmlE pani for the security of the confederates. Having gained this difficult 
poiafche instantly despatched a messenger to Maurice^ Camp, and, impart- 
mg ti Mmthe emperor’s final resolution, conjured him not to frustrate his 
JCUde^ours for the re-establishment of peace ; or by an unseasonable obstinacy 
cnhis side, to disappoint the wishes of all Germany for that salutary event. 

Maurice, notwithstanding the prosperous situation of his affairs, was 
strongly inclined to listen to this advice. The emperor, though overreached 
Hud surprised, had now begun to assemble troops, and, however slow his 
motions might be, while the first effects of his consternation remained, he 
was sensible that Charles must at last act with vigour proportional to the 
extent of his power and territories, and lead into Germany an army for- 
midable by its numbers, and still more by the terror of his name, as well as 
the remembrance of his past victories, lie could scarcely hope that a con- 
federacy, composed of so many membcis, would continue to operate with 
union and perseverance sufficient 1o resist the consistent and well-directed 
efforts of an army, at the absolute disposal of a leader accustomed to com- 
mand and to conquer. He felt already, although he had not hitherto ex- 
perienced the shock of any adverse event, that he himself w>is the head of a 
disjointed body. lie saw, from the example of Albert of Brandenburg, how 
difficult it would be, with all his address and credit, to prevent any particular 
member from detaching himselflrom the wdiole, and how impossible to recal 
him to his proper rank and subordmaf jon. This idled him with apprehensions 
for the common cause. Another consideration gave him no less disquiet with 
regard to his own partiouktl’ interests. By setting at liberty the degraded 
elector, and by repealing the act by which that prince was deprived of his 
hereditary honours and dominions, the emperor had it in bis power to wound 
him in the most tender part. The efforts of a prince beloved by his ancient 
subjects, and revered by .all the protest «mt party, in order to recover what, had 
been unjustly taken from him, could lmrdly have failed of exciting commotions 
in Saxony, which would endanger all that he had acquired at the expense of 
so much dissimulation and artifice. Ji was no less iuthc emperor’s power 
to render vain all the solicitations of the confederates in behalf of the land- 
grave. He had only to add one act of violent 1 ., more to the injustice and 
rigour with which ho had already tieatcd hup; and he had accordingly 
threatened the sons of that unfortunate, prince, that if they persisted in their 
present enterprise, instead of seeing their father restored to liberty, they 
should hear of his having suffered the punishment which his rebellion md 
merited. 41 

Having deliberated upon all these points with his associates, Maurice 
thought it more prudent to accept ot the conditions offered, though less 
advantageous than those which lie had proposed, than again to commit all to 
the doubtful issue of war. 42 He repan ed forthwith to Passan, and signed 
'the treaty of peace; ol which the chief articles were, That, before the twelfth 
day of August, the confederates shall lay down their arms, and disband their 
^forces; that, on or before that day, the landgrave shall be set at liberty, and 
conveyed in safety to his castle of Rheinlcls ; that a diet shall bo held within 
ysix months, in#wder to deliberate concerning the most proper and effectual 
method of preventing for the future all disputes and dissensions about re- 
ligion; that, in the meantime, neither the emperor nor any other prince shall, 
upon any pretext whatever, offer any injury or violence to such as adhered to 
the Confession of Augsburg, but allow them to enjoy thefree and undisturbed 
exercise of their religion ; that, in return, the proles tants shall not molest the 
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catholics either in the exercise of their eccleskstlfel jurisdiction, or hiper- 
forming their religious ceremonies ; that the imperial chamber shall administer 
justice impartially to persons of both parties^ and protestants to be admitted 
indiscriminately -with the catholics to sit as judges in that court ; that if the 
next diet should not be able to terminate the disputes with regard to religion, 
the stipulations in the present treaty in behalf of the protestants shall continue 
for ever in full force and vigour ; that none of the confederates skill be liable 
to any action on account of what had happened during the course of the war; 
that the consideration of those encroachments winch had been made, as 
Maurice pretended upon the constitution and liberties of the empire, shall be 
remitted to the approaching diet i that Albeit of Brandenburg shall be com* 
prehendod in the treaty, provided he shall accede to it, and disband his forces 
before the twelfth of August. 43 

Such was the memorable treaty of Passau, that overturned the vast fabric, 
in erecting which Charles had employed so many years, and had exerted the 
utmost efforts of his power and policy ; that annulled all his regulations with 
regard to religion, defeated all Jus hopes of rendering the imperial authority 
absolute and hereditary in his family, and established the protestant church, 
which had hitherto subsisted precariously in Germany, through connivance or 
by expedients, upon a firm and secure basis. Maurice reaped all the glory 
of having concerted and completed tins unexpected revolution, it is a sin- 
gular circumstance that the reformation should be indebted, for its security 
and full establishment in Germany, to the same hand which had brought it to 
the brink, of destruction, and that both events Should have been accomplished 
by the same arts of dissimulation. The ends, however, which Maurice had in 
vtew at those different junctures, seem to have been more amended to than 
the means by which he attained them ; and he was now as universally extolled 
for ks zeal and public spirit as lie bad lately been condemned for his indif- 
ference and interested policy. H is no dess worthy of observation, that the 
French king, a monarch zealous for the Catholic faith, should employ Ms 
power in order to protect and maintain the reformation in the empire, at the 
very time when he was persecuting Ins own protestant subjects with all the 
fierceness of bigotry, and that, the League, for this purpose, which proved &) 
fatal 1o the Komish church, should be negotiated and signed by a Homan 
Catholic bishop. 4 So wonderfully doth the wisdom of God superintend and 
regulate the caprice of human passions, .and render them subservient towards 
the accomplishment of his own purposes. , 

Little attention was paid to the interests of the French king during the 
negotiations at Passau. Maurice and his .associates having gained what they 
had in vjcvv, discovered no great solicitude about an ally, whom, perhaps, they 
reckoned to be overpaid lor the assistance which he had given them, by his 
acquisitions inLorraiu. A short clause which they procured to be inserted 
in the treaty, importing that the king of Franco might communicate to the 
confederates his particular pretensions or causes of hostility, which they would 
lay before the emperor, w as the only sign that they gave of remembering how 
much they had been indebted to him for their success. Henry experienced 
the $ame treatment which every prince who lends his aid tc^hc -authors of a 
civil war may expect. As soon as the rage of faction began to subside, and 
any prospect of accommodat ion to open, his services were forgotten, and his 
associates made a merit with their sovereign of the ingratitude with which 
they abandoned their protector. But how much soever Henry might bo 
unraged at the perfidy of his allies, or atjhe impatience with which they 
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hastened to make their Jeace with the emperor at his expense, he was per- 
fectly sensible that it was more his interest to keep welt with the Germaine 
body than to resent the indignities offered him by any particular members of 
it. for that reason he dismissed the hostages which he had received from 
1 Ijffan'rmft »Tirl his associates, and affected to talk in the same strain as formerly 
Concerning his zeal for maintaining the ancient constitution and liberties of 
the empire. 


BOOK XT. 

Maurice marches against the Turks — The Landgrave and the Elector recover their Liberty 
— The Emperor makes War upon France — The Siego of Metz — Losses of the Fiinperor 
iu Italy — Descent of the Turks upon the Kingdom of Naples — Confederacy under the 
lead of Maurice against Albert of Brandenburg — Maui ice is slain in Battle, but Albert 
is defeated, and afterwards driven out of Germany— Success of the Emperor in the 
Netherlands — His Losses in Hungary and Italy — The Family Troubles of Solyman — 
The Ambition of his Mistress JRoxalana, and the Fate of his Son Mustapha — Marriage 
of Philip with Mary of England — Efforts of Mary to overthrow Protestantism- — Henry 
conducts a vigorous Campaign against the Emperor — Cosmo de’ Medici’s Schemes — The 
French under Strozzi defeated — Siege of Siena — Retreat of the Duke of Alva from 
Piedmont — Conspiracy to betray Metz discovered — Diet at Augsburg — Death of Popfi 
Julius — -Charles endeavours anew to acquire the Imperial Crown for his Son Philip— 
The Peace of Religion established — rone Marcellas II. — Pope Paul IV., and the am- 
bitious Schemes of his Nephews — The Emperor abdicates in favour of his Son Philip — 
Peace between France and Spain — The Pope attempts to rekindle War — The Duke of 
Alva takes the Field against him — A Truce between the Pope and Philip. 


[1552.] As soon as the treaty of Passau was signed, Maurice, in conse- 
quence of his engagements with Ferdinand, marched into Hungary at the 
head of twenty thousand men ; but the great superiority of the Turkish 
armies, the frequent mutinies both of the Spanish and German soldiers, oc- 
casioned by their want of pay, together with *hc dissensions between Maurice 
and Castaldo, who was piqued at being obliged to resign the chief command 
to him, prevented his performing anything in that country suitable to his 
former fame, or of great bene (it to the king of the Romans. 1 

When Maurice set out for Hungary, the prince of Hesse parted from him 
with the forces under his command, and marched back into his own country, 
that ho might be ready to receive his father upon his return, and give up to 
him the reins of government winch he had held during his absence. But for- 
tune was not yet, w eary of persecuting the landgrave. A battalion of merce- 
nary troops, which had been in the pay of Hesse, being seduced by Iteifen- 
‘ berg, their col^el, a soldier of fortune, ready to engage in any ent ll *prise. 
secretly withdrew from the young prince as he Was marching homeward, anci 
joined Albert of Brandenburg, who still continued in arms against the em- 
peror, refusing to be included in the treaty of Passau. Unhappily for tie 
landgrave, an account of this reached the Netherlands just as lie was dis- 
missed from the citadel of Mechlin, where he had been confined, but before 
he had got beyond the frontiers of that country. The queen of Hungary, 

1 Istuaahaffii Hist, Hangar, p, 288, Thuan. lib. x. p. 371. 
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who governed there in her brother’s name, incensed at snob an open violation 
of the treaty to which he owed his liberty, issued orders to arrest him, and 
committed him again into the custody of the same Spanish captain vpho had 
guarded him for five years with the most severe vigilance, Philip peheld 
all the horrors of his imprisonment renewed ; and his spirits subsiding in 
the same proportion as they had risen during the short interval in which he 
liad enjoyed liberty, he sunk into despair, and believed himself to be doomed to 
perpetual captivity. But the matter being so explained to the emperor, as 
fully satisfied him that the revolt of Rcifenberg’s mercenaries could be im- 
puled neither to the landgrave nor to his son, he gave orders for his release, 
mid Philip at last obtained the liberty for which he had so long languished. 
But though he recovered his freedom, and was reinstated in his dominions, 
his sufferings seem to have broken the vigour, and to have extinguished the 
activity of his mind. Prom being the boldest as well as most enterprising 
prince in the empire, lie became the most timid and cautious, and passed the 
remainder of his days in a pacific indolence. 

The degraded elector or Saxony likewise procured his liberty in conse- 
quence of the treaty of Passau. The emperor having been obliged to re- 
linquish all his schemes for extirpating the protest, ant religion, had no longer 
any motive for detaining him a prisoner : and being extremely solicitous at that 
juncture to recover the confidence and good-will of the Germans, whose as- 
sistance was essential to the success of the enterprise which he meditated 
against the king of Prance, he, among other expedients for that purpose, 
i nought of releasing from imprisonment a prince whose merit entitled him no 
less to esteem, than his sufferings rendered him the object of compassion. 
John Frederick took possession, accordingly, of that part of ins territories 
which had been reserved for him w hen Maurice was invested with the elec- 
toral dignity. As in this situation he continued to display the same virtuous 
magnanimity for which he had been conspicuous in a more prosperous and 
splendid state, and which lie had retained amidst all his sufferings, he 
maintained during the remainder of his life that high reputation to which he 
had so just a title. 

The loss of Metz, Toul, and Yerdun. had made a deep impression on the 
emperor. Accustomed to terminate till his operations against France with 
advantage to himself, he thought that it nearly concerned his honour not to 
allow Henry the superiority in this war, or to suffer his own administration 
to be stained with the infamy of having permitted territories of such couse- 

S uence to be dismembered from the empire. This was no less a point of interest 
mn of honour. As the frontier of Champagne w r as more naked, and lay 
more exposed than that of any province in France, Charles had frequently, 
during Ids wars w r ith that kingdom, made inroads upon that quarter with 
great success mid effect;, but it Henry were allowed to retain his late con- 
quests. France would gain such a formidable barrier on that side, as to he 
altogether secure, where formerly she had been weakest. On the other hand, 
the empire had now lost as much, in point of security, as France had ac- 
quired ; and, being stripped of the defence which those cities afforded it, lay 
open; to be invaded on a quarter where all the towns, havri#; been hitherto 
considered as interior, and remote from any enemy, were but sughtly fortified. 
These considerations determined Charles to attempt recovering the three 
towns of which Henry had made himself master; ana the preparations which 
he had made against Maurice and his associates, enabled him to carry his 
resolution into immediate execution. 

As soon, then, as the peace was concluded at Passau, he left his inglorious 
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retreat at. YiHacn, and advanced to Augsburg, at the head of % consider- 
able body of Germans which lie had levied, together with all the troops 
which, he had drawn out of Italy and Spain. To these he added severed bat- 
talions which, having been in the pay of the confederates, entered into his 
service wheat* dismissed by them ; and he prevailed likewise on some princes 
of the empire to join him with their vassals. In order to conceal the desti- 
nation of this formidable army, and to guard against alarming the JVench 
king, so as to put him on preparing for the defence of his late conquests, he 
gave out that he was to march forthwith into Hungary, in order to second 
Maurice in his operations against the infidels. When he began to advance 
towards the Rhine, and could no longer employ that pretext, he tried a new 
artifice, and spread a report that he took this route in order to clmstise Albert 
of Brandenburg, whose cruel exactions in that part of the empire called 
loudly for his interposition to cheek t hem. 

Bui the Breach, having got. acquainted at last with arts by which they had 
been so often deceived, viewed all Charles’s motions with distrust. Henry 
immediately discerned the true object of his v ast, preparations, and resolved 
to defend the important conquests which lie had gamed with vigour equal 
to that with which they were about to bo attacked. As ho foresaw that the 
whole weight of the Avar would bo turned against Metz, by whose fate that 
of Ton] and Verdun would be determined, he nominated Brands of Lorraiu, 
duke of Guise, to take the command in that city during the siege, the issue 
of which would equally affect the honour and interest of his country. His 
choice could not have fallen upon any person more worthy of that trust. 
The duke of Guise possessed m a high degree all the talents of courage, 
sagacity, and presence of nniul, which render men eminent hi military com- 
mand. He was largely endowed with that magnanimity of soul which de- 
lights in bold enterprises, and aspires to fame by splendid and extraordinary 
actions. Ho repaired with jov to the dangerous station assigned him, as to 
a theatre on which he might, display lus great qualities under the immediate 
eye of his countrymen, all ready to applaud him. The martial genius of the 
Brench nobility in that age, width considered it as the greatest reproach to 
remain inactive when there was any op port unity of signalizing t-heir courage, 
prompted great numbers to follow a leader who u as the darling as well the 
pattern of every (me that courted military fame. Several princes of the blood, 
many noblemen of the highest rank, and all the young officers who could ob- 
tain the king's permission, entered Metz a> volunteers. By their presence 
they added spirit, to the garrison, and enabli d the duke of Guise to employ 
on every emergency persons eager to distinguish themselves, and Hi to con- 
duct any service. 

But with whatever aiacrity the duke of Guise undertook the defence of 
Mete, he found everything, upon his arrival there, in such a situation as 
might have induced any person of Jess intrepid courage to. despair of defend- 
ing it with success. The city was of great extent, with large suburbs ; the 
walls were in many places feeble and without ramparts; the ditch narrow; 
and the old towers, which projected instead of baslions, were at too great 
distance from qpcli other to defend the space between them,. Bor all these 
defects he endeavoured to provide (he best remedy which 1 he time would per- 
mit. ’ He ordered the suburbs, without sparing the monasteries or churches, 
not even that of St;. Arnuiph, in winch several Lings of Brance had been 
buried, to be levelled with the ground ; but, in order to guard against the 
imputation of impiety, to which such a violation of so many snored edifices, 
as wdl ,as of the ashes of tiie dead, might expose him, he executed this with 
much religious ceremony. Having ordered all the holy vestments and utensils, 
together with the bones of the Bugs, and other persons deposited in these 
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churches, to be removed, they were earned in solemn procession, to a church 
-within thewails. he himself walking before them bare-headed, with a torch in 
his hand. He then pulled down such houses as stood near the walls, cleared 
and enlarged the ditch, repaired the ruinous fortifications, and erected new 
ones. As it was necessary that all these works should be finished with the 
utmost expedition, he laboured at them with his own hands; the officers and 
volunteers imitated his example ; and the soldiers submitted with cheerfulness 
to the most severe and fatiguing service, when they saw that their superiors 
did not decline to bear a part in it. At the same time he compelled all useless 
persons to leave the plaoe ; he filled the magazines with provisions and mill* 

S stores ; he burnt the mills, ;md destroyed the com and forage for several 
s round the town. Such were Ins popular talents, as well as his arts of 
acquiring an ascendant over the minds of men, that the citizens seconded him 
with no less ardour than the soldiers ; and every other passion being swallowed 
up in the zeal to repulse the enemy, wit 1) which he inspired them, they beheld 
the ruin of their estates, together with the havoc which he made among their 
public and private buddings, without any emotion of resentment.® 

Meantime the emperor, having collected all hip forces, continued his march 
towards Metz. As lie passed through the cities on the Rhine, he saw the 
dismal effects of tliat licentious and wasteful war which Albert had carried 
on in these parts. Upon his approach, that prince, though at the head of 
twenty thousand men, withdrew mto Borrain, as if lie had intended to join 
the French king, whose arms he had quartered ^vitli his own in all his stan- 
dards and ensigns. Albert was not in a condition to cope with the imperial 
troops, 4 which amounted at least to sixty thousand men, formin'- one of the 
most numerous and best-appointed armies which had been brougnt into the 
field during that- age, in any of the wars among Christian, princes. 

The chief command, under t lie emperor, was committed to the dnko of 
Alva, assisted by the marquis do Mari guano, together wiih the most experi- 
enced of the Italian and Spanish generals. As it w as now towards the end 
of October, these intelligent, officers represented the great danger of beginning, 
at such an advanced season, a siege which could not fail to prove very tedious. 
But Charles adhered to bis own opinion with his usual obstinacy, and, being 
confident that he had made such preparations, and taken such precautions as 
would ensure success, he ordered the city to be invested. As soon as the duke 
of AJva appeared, a large body of the French sallied out mid attacked his van- 
guard with great vigour, put it m confusion, and killed or took prisoners a 
considerable number of men. By this earl\ specimen which they gave of the 
conduct of their officers, as well its the valour of their troops, the) showed the 
imperialists what an encmv thej had to encounter, and how dear every ad- 
vantage must cost them. The place, however, was completely invested, the 
trenches were opened, and the other works begun. 

The attention both of the besiegers and besieged wus turned lor some time 
towa ds Albert of Brandenburg, and they strove with emulation winch should 
gain that prince, who still hovered in the neighbourhood, fluctuating in all 
the uncertainty of irresolution natural to a man who, being swayed by no 
principle, was allured different ways by contrarv views ofiintcresi, Tlie 
French tempted him with offers extremely beneficial; the imperialists scrupled 
at no promise winch they thought might allure him. After much hesitation, 
he was gained by the emperor, from whom he expected to receive advantages 
winch were both more immediate and more permanent. As the French king, 
who began to suspect Ids intentions, had appointed a body of troops under 
the duke of Aumalo, brother to the duke of Guise, to watch his motions, 

* Thuan. xi, p. 387 * Natal. Conutis Hist. p. 127, 
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Albert fell upon them unexpectedly with such vigour, that he routed them 
entirely, killed many of the officers, wounded Aumale himself, and took him 
ptisonfiy. Immediately after this victory, he marched in triumph to Met*, 
and joined his army to that of the emperor. Charles, in reward for this service, 
Had the great accession of strength which he brought 4 him, granted Albert- a 
formal pardon of all past offences, and confirmed him in the possession of the 
territories which he had violently usurped during the war . 5 

The duke of Guise, though deeply affected with his brother’s misfortunes, 
did not remit, in any degree, the vigour with which he defended the town. 
He harassed the besiegers by frequent sallies, in which his officers were so 
•eager to distinguish themselves, that, his authority being hardly sufficient to 
restrain the impetuosity of their courage, he was obliged at different times 
to shut the gates, and to conceal the keys, in order to prevent the princes 
of the blood, ana noblemen of the first rank, from exposing themselves to 
danger in every sally. He repaired in the night, what the enemy's artillery 
had beat down during the da>, or erected behind the rumed works new fortifi- 
cations of almost equal strength. The imperialists, on their part, pushed on 
the attack with great spirit, and carried forward at once approaches against 
different parts of the town. But the art of attacking fortified places Was not 
then arrived at that degree of perfection to which it was carried towards the 
close of the sixteenth cent ury, during the long war m the, Netherlands. The 
besiegers, after the unwearied labour of many w eeks, found t hat Ihey had 
made but little progress; ancj although their batteries had made breaches in 
different places, they saw, to their astonishment, works suddenly appear, in 
demolishing which their fatigues and dangers would be renewed. The em- 
peror, enraged at the obstinate resistance winch his army met with, left 
Thionvillc. where he had been confined by a violent < fit of the gout, mid 
though still so infirm that he was obliged to be carried in a litter, he repaired 
to the camp; that, by his presence, he might animate the soldiers, and urge 
on the attack with greater spirit. Upon his arrival, new batteries were 
erected, and new efforts w ere made with redoubled ardour. 

But, by this time, winter had set in with great rigour ; the camp was alter- 
nately deluged with rain or covered with snow ; at the same time provisions 
were become extremely scarce, as a body of J? vouch cavalry, which hovered ill 
the neighbourhood, often interrupted the convoys, or rendered their arrival 
difficult and uncertain. Diseases began to spread among the soldiers, espe- 
cially among the Italians and Spaniards, unaccustomed to such inclement 
weather; great numbers were disabled from serving, and many died. At 
length, such breaches were made as seemed practicable, and Charles resolved 
to hazard a general assault, in spite of all the remonstrances of his generals 
against the unprudence of attacking a numerous garrison, conducted and 
animated by the most gallant of the Drench nobility, with an army weakened 
by diseases, and disheartened with ill success. The duke of Guise, suspecting 
the emperor’s intentions from the extraordinary movements which he observed 
in the enemy’s camp, ordered all his troops to their respective posts. They 
appeared immediately on the walls, and behind the breaches, with such a de- 
. termined countenance, so eager for the combat, and so well prepared to give 
the assailants a warm reception, that the imperialists, instead of advancing 
to the charge when the word of command was given, stood motionless in a 
timid dejected silence. The emperor, perceiving that he could not trust 
troops whose spirits were so much broken, retired abruptly to his quarters, 
complaanipapihat he was now deserted by his soldiers, who deserved no longer 
the name of men.* 


* Slrid. p, 575, Thuan. lib. xi pp. 380, 302. 
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Deeply as this behavour of liis troops mortified and affected Charles, he 
would not hear of abandoning the siege, though he saw the necessity of 
changing the method of attack. Be suspeuded the fury of his battericf, and 
proposed to proceed by the more secure but tedious method of sapping. But 
as it still continued to rain or to snow almost incessantly, such as were em- 
ployed in this service endured incredible hardships ; and the duke of Guise, 
whose industry was not inferior to his valour, discovering all their mines, 
counterworked, them, and prevented their effect. At last Charles, finding it 
impossible to contend any longer with the severity of the season, and with . 
enemies whom he could neither overpower by force, nor subdue by art, while 
at the same time a contagious distemper raged among his troops/ and cutoff 
daily great numbers of the officers as well as soldiers, yielded to the solicita- 
tions of his generals, who conjured him to save the remains of his army by a 
timely retreat. “ Fortune,” says lie, “ I now perceive, resembles other 
females, and chooses to confer her favours on young men, while she turn# 
her hack on those who are advanced in .years.” 

Upon this he gave orders immediately to raise the siege, and submitted to 
the disgrace of abandoning the enterprise, after having continued fifty-six 
days before the town, during which time lie had lost upwards of thirty thou- 
sand men, who died of diseases or were killed by the enemy. The Juke of 
Guise, as soon as he perceived the intention oi* the imperialists, sent out 
several bodies both of cavalry and infantry, "to infest their rear, to pick up 
stragglers, and to seize every opportunity of attacking them with advantage. 
Nuch was the confusion with which they made their retreat, that the French 
might have harassed them in the most cruel manner. But when u.ey sallied; 
out, ft spectacle presented itself to their view, which extinguished at once all 
hostile rage and melted them into tenderness and compassion. The imperial - 
camp was tilled with the sick and wounded, with the dead and the dying. In 
all the different roads by which the army retired, numbers were found who, 
having made an effort to escape, beyond their strength, were left,, when they 
could go no farther, to perish without assistance. This they received from 
their enemies, and were indebted to them for all the kind offices which their 
friends had not the power to perform. The duke of Guise immediately ordered 
proper refreshments for such as were dying of hunger; he appointed surgeons 
to attend the sick and wounded ; he removed such as could bear it into the 
adjacent villages; and those wjjio would have suffered by being carried so far, 
he admitted into the hospitals which he had fitted up in the city for his own 
soldiers. As soon as they recovered, he sent them home under an escort of 
soldiers, and with money to bear their charges. By these acts of humanity, 
which were uncommon in that age, when war was carried on with greater 
rancour and ferocity than at present, the duke of Guise completed the fame 
which he had acquired by his gallant and successful defence of Metz, and 
engaged those whom he had vanquished to vie with his own countrymen in 
extolling his name . 7 

To these calamities in Germany were added such unfortunate events^ in 
Italy, as rendered this the most disastrous year in the emperor’s Hfe. Diiring 
his residence at Viilaeh, Charles had applied to Cosmo de’ Medici for the 
loan of two bandi ed thousand crowns. But his credit at that time was so 
low, that in order to obtain this inconsiderable sum, he was obliged to put 
him in possession of the principality of Piombino, and by giving him that, he 
lost the footing which he had hitherto maintained in Tuscany, and enabled 
• 

7 Skid p. 575. Tinian, lib. xi. pp. 389, &c. P&re Daniel, Hist, de France, tom. iii. 
p. 392. Pere Daniel’s account of this siege is taken f rom the journal of tho 8*£ Uf fie 8ft* 
lignae, who was present. Hatal. Comit. Hist p. 129. 
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OOMtto to assume, for the future, the tone and deportment of a prince al- 
tage^er independent. Much about the time that his indigence constrained 
Jam Lo part with this valuable territory, he lost Siena, which was of still 
^greater consequence, through the ill conduct of Don Diego de Mendoza* b 

‘Siena, like most of the great cities in Italy, had long enjoyed a republican 
government, under the protection of the empire; but being tom in pieces 
m the dissensions between the nobility and the people, which divided all the 
Italian commonwealths, the faction of the people, which gained the ascendant, 
besought the emperor to become the guardian of the administration which 
they had established, and admitted into their city a small body of Spanish 
soldiers, whom he had sent to countenance the execution of the law's, and 
to preserve tranquillity among them. The command of these troops was 
given to Mendoza, at tlmt time ambassador for the emperor at Borne, who 
persuaded the credulous multitude that it was necessary for their security 
against any future attempt of the nobles, to allow him to build a citadel 
in Siena; and, as he flattered himself that, by means of this fortress, lie 
might render the emperor master of the city, he pushed on the works with 
all possible despatch. Dut; lie threw oh the mask too soon. Before the for- 
tifications were completed he began to indulge Ins natural haughtiness and 
severity of temper, and to treat the citizens with great insolence. At the 
same time the soldiers in garrison, being paid as irregularly as the emperor’s 
troops usually were, lived almost at discreliou upon the inhabitants, and 
were guilty of many acts of licence and oppression. 

These injuries awakened the Sienese to a sense of tlicir danger. As they 
saw the necessity ol exerting themselves while the unfinished fortiiicHfiuns 
of the citadel left them any hopes of success, they applied to the Preach am- 
bassador at Home, who readily promised them his master’s protection and 
assistance. At the same time, ibrgcltiug their domestic animosities when 
such a mortal blow was aimed at the liberty and existence oi the republic, 
they sent agents to the cxilwUiobles, and invited them to concur with them 
in saving their country from the servitude w ith which it was threatened. As 
there was not a moment to lose, measures were concerted speedily, but with 
great prudence, and were executed with equal vigour. The citizens rose 
suddenly in arms ; the exiles flocked into the 1 own from different parts, with 
all their partisans and what troops they could draw together; and several 
bodies of mercenaries in the pay ol Prance appeared to support them. The 
• Spaniards, though surprised and much inferior in number, defended themselves 
‘ with great courage; hut seeing no prospect of relief, and having no hopes 
~t& maintaining their station Jong in a hail-finished fortress, they soon gave 
ft up. The Sienese, with the utmost alacrity, levelled it with the ground, 
that no monument might remain of that odiou3 structure which had been 
raised in order to enslave them. At the same time, renouncing all connexion 
with the emperor, they sent ambassadors to thank the king of Prance as 
the restorer of their liberty, and to enlreat that ho would secure to them the 
perpetual enjoyment of that blessing, by continuing his protection to their 
republic. 9 g* 

To these misfortunes, one still more fatal had almost succeeded. The 
Severe administration of Don Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, having 
' filled that kingdom with murmuring and disaffection^ the prince of Salerno, 
the head of the malccontcnts, had fled to the court oi Praucc, where all who 
'bore ill will to the emperor or his ministers were sure of finding protec- 

* Thuan. Jib. xi. p. 376. 
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tiou and assistance. That nobleman, in the usual style of exiles, boasting: 
much of the number and power of his partisans, and of Ms great influence 
with them, prevailed on Henry to think of invading Naples, frcaa an ex- 
pectation of being joined by all those with whom the prince of Balcmo held 
correspondence, or who were dissatisfied with Toledo's government. But 
though the first hint of this enterprise was suggested by the prince of Sa- 
lerno, Henry did not choose that its success should entirely depend upon 
his being able to fulfil the promises which lie had made, lie applied for 
aid to oolyman, whom lie courted, after his lather's example, as his most 
vigorous auxiliary against the emperor, mid solicited him to second his 
operations, by sending a powerful fleet into the Mediterranean. It was not 
difficult to obtain what lie requested of the sultan, who at tins time was 
4 highly incensed against the house of Austria, on account of the proceedings 
* in Hungary. He ordered a hundred aud fifty ships to be equipped, that they 
might sail towards the coast of Naples, at whatever time Henry should 
name, and might co-operate with the JbVench troops in their attempts upon 
that kingdom. The command of this fleet was given to the corsair l)ragut, 
an officer trained up under Barbarossa, and scarcely inferior to his master iu 
courage, in talents, or in good fortune. He appeared on the coast of Calabria 
at the time which had been agreed on, landed at. several places, plundered and 
burnt several villages ; and at last, casting anchor in the Bay of Naples, filled 
that city with consternation. But as tin* 1 Trench fleet, detained by some 
accident, which the contemporary historians have not explained, did not join 
the Turks according to concert, they, idler waiting twenty days without 
hearing any tidings of it, set sail lor Constantinople, and thus delivered the 
viceroy of Naples from the terror of mi invasion which he was not in a 
condition to have resisted. 10 

[155‘i.] As the Trench had never given so severe a chock to the emperor 
in -an) former campaign^ they expressed immoderate joy at tin; success of their 
arms. Charles lnmseli, accustomed to a long scries of prosperity, lelt the 
calamity most sensibly, and retired from Metz into the Low Countries, muck 
dejected with the cruel reverse of fortune vvliieli affected him in his declining 
ago, when the violence of the gout had increased to such a pitch as entirely 
broke the vigour of liis constitution, and rendered him peevish, difficult of 
access, and often incapable of applying to business. But, whenever he enjoyed 
any interval of ease, all Ins thoughts were bent on revenge ; and he delibe- 
rated with the greatest solicitude concerning the most proper means of an- 
noying Trance, and of effacing the stain winch had obscured the reputation 
and glory of his anus. All the schemes concerning Germany, which had 
engrossed lnm so long, being disconcerted by the peace of Tassau, the affairs 
of the empire became only secondary objects of attention; and enmity to 
Trance was the predominant passion which chiefly occupied his mind. 
w The turbulent ambition of Albert of Brandenburg excited violent commo- 
tions, which disturbed the empire during this year. That prince's troops 
having shared in the calamities of the siege of Metz, were greatly reduced m 
Humber. • But the emperor, prompted by gratitude for bis distinguished 
services on that occasion, or perhaps with a secret view of fonftnting divisions 
among the princes of the empire, having paid up all the money due to him, 
ho was enabled with that sum to hire so many of the soldiers dismissed from 
the imperial army, that he was soon at the head of a body of men as nu- 
merous jas ever. The bishops of Bamberg andA¥ urzburg having solicited the 
imperial chamber to annul, by its authority, the iniquitous conditions which 
Albert had compelled them to sign, that court unanimously found all their 

10 Tkuaa. pp. 875, 380, Mem. <3e Hibier, if p, 403, Gisxmoue. 
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engagements with him to be void in their own nature, because they had been 
excused by force:' enjoined Albert to renounce all claim to the performance 
of them ; and, if he should persist in such an unjust demand, exhorted all 
the princes of the empire to take arms against him as a disturber of the 
public tran^ufllity. To this decision Albert opposed the confirmation of 
his transactions with the two prelates, which the emperor had granted him 
as the reward of his having joined the imperial army at Meta: and in order 
to intimidate his antagonists, as well as to convince them of his resolution 
not to relinquish his pretensions, he put his troops in motion, that he might 
secure the territory iu question. Various endeavours -were employed, and 
many expedients proposed, in order to prevent the kindling of a new war 
in Germany. But the same warmth of temper which rendered Albert turbu- 
lent and enterprising, inspiring him with the most sanguine hopes of success 
even in his wildest undertakings, he disdainfully rejected all reasonable over- 
tures of accommodation. 

TJpon this the imperial chamber issued its decree against him, and re- 
quired the elector of Saxony, together with several other princes mentioned 
by name, to take arms in order to carry it into execution. Maurice, and 
those associated with him, were not unwilling to undertake this service. 
They were extremely solicitous to maintain public order by supporting the 
authority of the imperial chamber, and saw the necessity of giving a timely 
check to the usurpations of an ambitious prmce, who bad no principle of 
action but regard to his own interest, and no motive to direct him out the im- 
pulse of ungovernable passiozf. They had good reason to suspect that the em- 
peror cncouragod Albert in his extravagant and irregular proceedings, and 
secretly afforded him assistance, that, by raising him up to rival Maurice in 
power, he might, in any future broil, make use of his assistance to coun- 
terbalance and control the authority which the other had acquired iu the 
empire . 11 

These considerations united the most powerful princes in Germany in a 
league against Albert, of which Maurice was declared generalissimo. This 
formidable confederacy, however, wrought no change in Albert’s sentiments ; 
but as lie knew he could not resist so many princes, if he should allow them 
time to assemble their forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to deprive 
them of all the advantages which they might, derive from their united power 
and numbers ; and, for that reason, marched directly aguinst Maurice, the 
enemy whom he dreaded most. It- was happy for the allies that the con- 
duct of their affairs was committed to a prince of such abilities. He, by his 
authority and example, had inspired them with vigour : and having carried 
on their preparations with a degree, of rapidity of which confederate bodies 
are seldom capable, he was in a condition to face Albert before he could 
make any considerable progress. 

Theirarmies, which were nearly equal in number, each consisting of twenty- 
four thousand men, met at Sieverhausen, in the duchy of Lunenburg; and the 
violent animosity against each other, winch possessed the two leaders, did not 
suffer them to continue long inactive. ' The troops, inflamed with the same 
hostile rage, lurched fiercely to the combat ; they fought with the greatest 
obstinacy; and as both generals were capable of availing themselves of every 
favourable occurrence, the battle remained long doubtful, each gaining ground 
upon the other alternately. At last victory declared for Maurice, who was su- 
perior in cavalry, and Albert's army fled in confusion, leaving four thousand 
dead on the field, and their camp, baggage, and artillery, in the hands of the 


11 Sleid. p. $86. Mem. de Ribier, ii. p* 442. Araoldi Vita Manrik ap. Menken, ii. 
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conquerors. The allies bought their victory dear; their best troops suffered 
greatly; two sons of the duke of Brunswick, a duke of Lunenburg, and 
many other persons of distinction, were amon$ the number qf the slain . 12 But 
all these were soon forgotten ; for Maurice lnmself, as he led up to aP&econd 
charge a body of horse w hich had been broken, received a wound with a 
pistol-bullet in the belly, of which he died two days after the battle, in the thirty- 
second year of his age, and in the sixth after his attaining the electoral dignity. 

Of all the personages who have appeared in the history of this active age, 
when great, occurrences and sudden revolutions called forth extraordinary 
talents to view, and afforded them full opportunity to display themselves, 
Maurice may justly be considered as the most remarkable. If qis exorbitant 
ambition, his profound dissimulation, and his unwarrantable usurpation of. 
his kinsman’s honours and dominions, exclu de him from being praised as a 
virtuous man; his prudence in concerting his measures, his vigour in execu- 
ting them, and the uniform success with which they were attended, entitle 
him to the appellation of a great prince. At an age when impetuosity of 
spirit commonly predominates over political wisdom, when the highest effort 
even of a genius of the first order is to fix on a bold scheme, and to execute 
it with promptitude and com-agc, lie formed and conducted an intricate plan 
of -policy, which deceived the most an ful monarch in Europe. At the very 
juncture when the emperor had attained to almost unlimited despotism, 
Maurice, with power seemingly inadequate to such an undertaking, com- 
pelled him to relinquish all his usurpations, and established not only the 
religious but civil liberties of Germany on suchffoundations as have hitherto 
remained unshaken. Although, at one period of his life, his conduct ex- 
cited the jealousy of the protestants, and at- another drew on him the re- 
sentment of the Roman catholics, such was his masterly address, that he was 
the only prince of the age who in any degree possessed the confidence of both, 
and whom both lamented as the most able as well as faitliful guardian of the 
constitution and laws of his country. 

The consternation which Maurice’s death occasioned among liis troops, 
prevented them from making the proper improvement of the victory which 
they had gained. Albert, whose active courage and profuse liberality ren- 
dered him the darling of such military advent urers as were little solicitous 
abqjjt the justice of his cause, soon re-assembled his broken forces, and 
maae fresh levies with such success, that he was quickly at the head of 
fifteen thousand men, and renewed liis depredations with additional fury. 
But Henry of Brunswick having taken the command of the allied troops, de- 
feated him in a second battle, scarcely less bloody than the former. Even 
then liis courage did not sink, nor were his resources exhausted. He made 
several efforts, and some of them very vigorous, to retrieve his affairs : but 
being laid under the ban of the empire by the imperial chamber; being 
driven by degrees out of all his hereditary territories, as well as those which 
he had usurped j being forsaken bv many of his officers, and overpowered by 
the number of his enemies, he fled for refuge into France. After having been 
for a considerable time the terror and scourge of Germany, lie lingered out 
some years in an indigent and dependent slate of exile, the mj|eries of which 
his restless and arrogant spirit endured with the most indignant impatience. 
Upon his death without issue, his territories, which had been seized by tho 
prmces who took arms against liim, were restored, by a decree of the emr 
peror, to, his collateral heirs of the house of Brandenburg . 13 

12 Ilistoria Fugue infelicis inter Maurit. et Albert. Thom, Wintzero anctore, apud 
Beard, n. p. 659. Sltfd. p, 683. Huscelii, Epistrcs anx Princes, p. 154. Arnoldi Vita 
Maurit, p. 1245. 

la Sleid. pp. 592, 594, 599. Struv. Corp. Hist. Germ. 1070. 
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Jffitorihe, having left only one daughter, who was afterwards married to 
William, prince of Orange, by whom she had a son who bore his grandfather's 
name, and inherited the great talents for which he was conspicuous, a violent 
dlSpufc arose concerning the succession to his honours and territories. John 
Roderick, the degraded elector, claimed the electoral dignity, and that part 
of his patrimonial estate of which he had been violently stripped after the 
SmaLkaidic war. ^ Augustus, Maurice's only brother, pleaded his right not 
only to the hereditary possessions of their family, but to the electoral dignity, 
ana to the territories which Maurice had acquired. As Augustus was a 
prince of considerable abilities, as well as of great candour and gentleness 
of maimers, the states of Saxony, forgetting the merits and sufferings of their 
former master, declared warmly in his favour. His pretensions were power- 
fully supported by the king of Denmark, whose daughter he had married, and 
zealously espoused by the king of the T tomans, out of regard to Maurice's 
memory. The degraded elector, though secretly favoured by his ancient 
enemy the emperor, was at last obliged to relinquish his claim, upon obtaining 
a small addition to the territories which had been allotted t o him, together 
with a stipulation securing to his family the eventual succession, upon a 
failure of male heirs in the Albert inc line. That- unfortunate but magnani- 
mous prince died next year, soon after ratifying this treaty of agreement ; and 
the electoral dignity is still possessed by tlic descendants* of Augustus. 14 

During these transactions in Germany, war was carried on in the Low 
Countries with considerable vigour. The emucror, impatient to efface the 
stain which his ignominious rctmlse at Metz lert upon his military reputation, 
had an army early in the held, aud laid siege to Teroucnnc. Though the 
town was of such importance, that Francis used to call it one of the two 
pillars on which a king of franco might sleep with security, the fortifications 
were in bad repair. Henry, trusting to what had happened at Metz, thought 
nothing more was necessary to render rill the efforts of the enemy abortive, 
than to reinforce the garrison with a considerable number of the young no- 
bility. But D’Esse, a veteran officer who commanded them., lining killed, 
and the imperialists pushing the siege with great vigour and perseverance, the 
place was taken by assault . That it might not fall again into the hands of 
the French, Charles ordered not only the fortifications but the town itself to 
be razed, and the inhabitants to be dispersed in the adjacent cities El^pd 
with this success, the imperialists immediately invested Hcsdrn, w®h, 
though defended with great bravery, was likewise taken by assault, and such 
of the garrison as escaped the sword were taken prisoners. The emperor 
entrusted the conduct of the siecre to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, prince 
of Piedmont who, on that occasion, gave the first display of those great 
talents of military command which soon entit led him to be ranked among the 
first generals of the age, and facilitated his re-establishment in his hereditary 
dominions, the greater part of which, having been overrun by Francis iu his 
expeditions into Italy, were still retained by Henry. 15 

. The loss of these towns, together with so many persons of distinction, 
either killed or taken by the enemy, was no inconsiderable calamity to France, 
and Henry fel^it very sensibly ; but ho was still more mortified at the em- 
peroris having recovered his wonted superiority in 1 he field so soon after the 
blow at Metz, which the French had represented as fatal to his power. He 
was ashamed, too, of his own remissness and excessive security at the open- 
ing of the campaign; and, in order to repair that error, lie assembled a 
numerous army, and led it into the Low Countries. 

14 Sleid. p. 587. Thtian. p. 409. Struv. Corp. Hist Germ. 

M Thuan. p. 411. Harsei Annalcs Brabant, p. 069 
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Boused at the approach of such a formidable enemy, Charles left Brussels, 
where he had been shut up so closely during seven months, that it came 
to be believed in many parts of Europe that ne was dead; and though’ to 
was so much debilitated by the gout, that he could hardly bear the m^Uon.ol 
a litter, he hastened to join his army. The eyes of all Europe were turned' 
with expectation towards those mighty and exasperated rivals, between 
Whom a decisive battle was now thought unavoidable. But Charles having 
prudently declined to hazard a general engagement, and the violence of the au- 
tumnal rains rendering it impossible for the French to undertake any siege, 
they retired, without having performed anything suitable to the great prepa- 
rations which they had made . 16 - • 

The imperial arms were not attended with the, same success in Italy. ’ The 
narrowness of the emperor’s finances seldom allowed him to act with. vigour 
in two different places at the same lime; and, having exerted himself to 
the utmost in order to make a great effort in the; Low Countries, his opera- 
tions on the other side of the Alps were proportionably feeble. The viceroy 
of Naples, in conjunction with Cosmo cle’ Medici, who was greatly alarmed 
at the iutroduoi ion of French troops into Siena, endeavoured to become 
master of that city. But, instead ol reducing t he Sienese, the imperialists 
were obliged to retire abruptly, in order to defend their own country, upon 
the appearance of the Turkish licet, which ihreatened the coast of Naples; 
and the French not only established themselves more firmly in Tuscany, but 
by the assistance of the Turks, conquered a great part of the island of Cor- 
sica, subject at that time to the Genoese . 17 

The affairs of the house of Austria declined no less in Hungary during the 
course of tiffs year. As the troops which Ferdinand kept m Transylvania 
received their pay very irregularly, they lived jffmost at discretion upon the 
inhabitants ; and then* insolence and rapaciousness greatly .’tsgusted all 
ranks of men, and alienated them from their new' sovereign, who, instead 
of protecting, plundered his subjects. Their indignation at this, added to 
their desire of revenging Marlinuzzi’s death, wrought so much upon a turbu- 
lent nobility, impatient of injury, and upon a fierce people, prone to change, 
that they were ripe for a revolt. At that very juncture, their late queen Isa- 
bella, together with her son, appeared in Transylvania. Her ambitious mind 
coijld not' bear the solitude anu inactivity of a private life; and, repenting 
quickly of the cession which she had made of the crown in the year one 
thousand five hundred and Jiffcy-one, she left the place of her retreat, hoping 
that the dissatisfaction of the Hungarians with the Austrian government 
would prompt them once more to recognise her son’s right to the crown 
Shine noblemen of great eminence declared immediately in his favour^ The 
basha of Belgrade, by Solynmn’s order, espoused his cause, in opposition to 
Ferdinand; the Spanish and German soldiers, insieadof advancing against 
the enemy, mutinied for want of pay, declaring that they would inarch back 
to .Vienna ; so that Casta! do, their general, was obliged to abandon Tran- 
sylvania to Isabella and the Turks, and to place himself at the head of the 
mutineers, that, by bis authority, lie might restrain them from plundering 
the Austrian territories through which they passed . 18 

Ferdinand’s attention was turned so entirely towards the* affairs of Ger- 
many, and his treasures so much exhausted by his late efforts in Hungary, 
that he made no attempt to recover this valuable province, although a favour- 
able opportunity for that purpose presented itself, as Solyman was then en- 
gaged m a war wfftli Persia, and involved besides in domestic calamities which, 
engrossed and disturbed Ins mind. Solyman, though distinguished by many 


16 Hamas, p. 672. Thuan, p. 414. 


17 Thuan. p. 417. 


18 Thuan. p. 430. 
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accomplishments from the other Ottoman princes, had all the passions pe- 
culiar to that violent and haughty race. He was jealous of his authority. , 
sudden as well as furious in his anger, and susceptible of all that rage and 
bfe which reigns in the East, and often produces the wildest ana meet tragical 
effects. His favourite mistress was a Circassian slave of exquisite beauty, 
who bore him a son’ called Mustapha, whom, both on account of his birthright 
and his merit, he destined to be the heir of his crown, Roxalana, a Russian 
captive, soon supplanted the Circassian, and gained the sultan's heart. Having 
the address to retain the conquest wliich she had made, she kept possession 
Of his loverwithout any rival for many years, during wliich she Drought him 
several sons and one daughter. All the happiness, however, wliich she de- 
rived from the unbounded sway that she hau acquired over a monarch whom 
one half of the world revered or dreaded, was embittered by perpetual re- 
flexions on Mustapha's accession to the throne, arid the certain death of her 
sons, who, she foresaw, would he immediately sacrificed, according to the 
barbarous Jealousy of Turkish policy to the safety of the new emperor. By 
dwelling continually on this melancholy idea, she earhe gradually to view Mus- 
tapha as the enemy of her children, and 1o bate him with more than a step- 
mother's ill-will. This prompted her to wish his destruction, in order to secure 
for one of her own sons the throne which was destined for him. ft or did she 
want either ambition to attempt such a high enterprise, or the arts requisite 
for carrying it iuto execution. Having prevailed on the sultan to give her 
only daughter in marriage to Rust an, the grand vizier, she disclosed her 
scheme to that crafty minister who, perceiving that it was his own interest 
to co-operate with her, readily promised his assistance towards aggrandizing 
that branch of the royal line to winch be w as now so nearly allied. 

As soon as Roxalana had concerted her measures with this able confidant, 
she began to atfect a wonderful zeal for the Mahometan religion, to which 
Solyman was superstition sly attached, and proposed to found and endow a 
royal mosque, a work of great expense, but (Teemed by the Turks meritorious 
in the highest degree. The mufu, whom she consulted, approved much of 
her pious intention ; but, having been gained and instructed by Rustan, told 
her that, she being a slave, could derive no benefit herself from that holy 
deed, for all the merit of it would accrue to Solyman, the master whose pro- 
perty she was. Upon this she seemed to be overwhelmed with sorrow, and to 
sink into the deepest melancholy, as if she had been disgusted with life and 
all its enjoyments. Solyman, who was absent with the army, being informed 
of this dejection of mind, and of the cause from w liieb it proceeded, discovered 
all the solicitude of a lover to remo\c d, and, by a writing under his liandL 
declared her a free w oman, Roxalana, having gained this point, proceeded 
to build the mosque, and re-assumed her usual gaiaty. of spirit. But when 
Solyman, on his return to Constantinople, sent a ehnuch, according to the 
custom of the seraglio, to bring her to partake of his bed, she, seemingly 
with deep regret, but in the most- peremptory manner, declined to follow the 
eunuch, declaring that what had been an honour to her while a slave, became 
a crime as she was now a free woman, aud that she w ould not involve either 
the sultan or herself in the guilt that must be contracted by such an open 
violation of thnuw of their prophet. Solyman, whose passion this difficulty, 
us well as the affected delicacy which gave rise to it, heightened and inflamed, 
hacl recourse immediately to the mufti for his direction. He replied, agree- 
ably to the Koran, that Roxalana' s scruples were well founded; but added 
artfully, in words wliich Rustan had taught him to use, that it was mthe 
Bidtarrs power to remove these difficulties, by espousing her as his lawful 
wife. The amorous monarch closed eagerly with the proposal, and solemnly 
married her, according to the form of the Mahometan ritual; though, by so 
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doing, he disregarded a maxim of policy which the pride of the Ottoman 
blood had taught all the sultana since Bajazet 1. to consider as inviolable, 
irom this time none of the Turkish monarcbs had married, because, when 
he was vanquished and taken prisoner by Tamerlane, hhrwife had been abused 
with barbarous insolence by the Tartars. That no similar calamity might 
again subject the Ottoman family to the same disgrace, the sultans admitted 
none to their beds but slaves, whose dishonour could not bring any such 
stain upon their house. 

But the more uncommon the step "was, the more it convinced Boxalana 
of the unbounded influence which she had acquired over the sultan's heart ; 
and emboldened her to prosecute, with greater hope of success, the scheme 
that she had formed in order to destroy Mustaplia. This young prince having 
been entrusted by his father, according to the practice ot the sultans in that 
age, with the government of several different provinces, was at that time in- 
vested with the administration in Diarbequir, the ancient Mesopotamia, which 
Solyman had Wrested from the Persians, and added to his empire. In all 
these different commands, Mustapha had conducted himself with such cautious 
prudence- as could give no offence to his father, though, at the same time, he 
governed with so much moderation as well as justice, and displayed such 
valour and generosity, as rendered him equally the favourite of the people and 
the darling of the soldiery. 

There was no room to lay any folly or vice to his charge, that could impair 
the high opinion which his father entertained of him. Boxalana’s malevolence 
was more refined; she turned his virtues agaipt him, and made use of these 
as engines for his destruction. She often mentioned, in Solyman’s presence, 
the splendid qualities of his son ; she celebrated his courage, his liberality, 
his popular arts ; with malicious and exaggerated praise. As soon as she per- 
ceived that the sultan heard these encomiums, which were often repeated, 
with uneasiness ; that suspicion of his son began to mingle itself with his 
former. esteem ; and that by degrees he came to view him with jealousy and 
fear j she introduced, as by accident, some discourse concerning the rebellion 
of his father Selim against Bajazet liis grandfather : she took notice of the 
bravery of the veteran troops under Mustapha’ s command, and of the neigh- 
bourhood of Diarbequir to the territories of the Persian sophi, Solyman’s 
mortal enemy. By these arts whatever remained of pal email tenderness was 
gradually extinguished, and such passions were kindled in trie breast of the 
sultan, as gave all Boxalana’s malignant suggestions the colour not only of 
probability but of truth, liis suspicions ana l'car of Mustapha settled into 
deep-rooted hatred. He appointed spies to observe and report all his words 
and actions ; he watched and stood on his guard against him, as liis most 
dangerous enemy. „ 

Having thus alienated the sultan’s heart from Mustapha, Boxalana ven- 
tured upon another step. She entreated Solyman to allow her own sons the 
liberty of appearing at court, hoping that, by gaining access to their father, 
they might, by their good qualities and dutiful deportment, insinuate them- 
selves into that place in Ins affections which Mustaplia had formerly held ; 
and though what she demanded was contrary to the practice of the Ottoman 
family in that age. the uxorious monarch granted her rcquesSI To all these 
female intrigues Rustan added an artifice still more subtle, which completed 
the sultan’s delusion, and heightened his jealousy and fear. He wrote to the 
bash&s of the provinces adjacent to Diarbequir, instructing them to send 
him regular intelligence of Mustapha’s proceedings in his government, and 
to each of them he gave a private hint, flowing in appearance from liis zeal 
for their interest, that nothing would be more acceptable to the sultan than 
to receive favourable accounts of a son whom he destined to sustain the glory 

* 
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of ike Ottoman name. The bashks, ignorant of his fraudulent intention, and. 
eajger to pay court to their sovereign at such an easy price, filled their letters 
with studied but fatal panegyrics of Mustapha, representing him as a prince 
worthy succeed such an illustrious father, ana as endowed with talents 
which might enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal, Iris fame. These letters 
were industriously shown to Solyman, at the seasons when it was known that 
they would make the deepest impression. Every expression in recommenda- 
tion of his son wounded hint to the heart ; he suspected his princijiaL officers 
of being ready to favour the most desperate attempts of a prince whom they 
were so fond of praising; and fancying that he saw them already assaulting 
Iris throne with rebellious arms, he determined, while it was yet in Iris power, 
to anticipate the blow, and to secure his own safety by his son’s death, 

Por this purpose, though under. pretence of renewing the wax against 
Persia, he ordered llustan to march towards ‘Diarbequir at the head ot a nu- 
merous army, and to rid him of a son whose life lie deemed inconsistent with 
his own safety. But, that crafty minister did not choose to be loadod with the 
odium of having executed this cruel order. As soon as he arrived in Syria, 
he wrote to Solyman, that the danger was so imminent as called for )us 
immediate presence ; that the camp was full of Mustapha’s emissaries ; that 
many of the soldiers were corrupted ; that the affections of all leaned towards 
him; that ho had discovered a negotiation which had been carried on with 
the soplri of Persia, in order to marry Must apha with one of his daughters ; 
that he already felt his own talents as well as authority to lie inadequate to 
the exigencies of such an arduous conjuncture ; that the sultan alone had 
sagacity to discern what resolution should be taken in those circumstances, 
and power to carry that resolution into execution. 

This charge of courting the friendship of the noplii, lloxalaua and Rustan 
had reserved as the last and most, envenomed ot all their calumnies. It 
operated with the violence which they expected from Soiyman’s inveterate 
abhorrence of the Persians, and threw him into the wildest transports of rage. 
He set out instantly for Syria, ami hastened thither with all the precipitation 
and impatience of fear aud revenge. As soon as he joined his army near 
Aleppo, and had concerted measures with .Ruslan, lie sent a chiaus, or mes- 
senger of the court, to his son, requiring him to repair immediately to his 
presence. Mustapha, though no stranger to his si epmother’s machinations, 
or to llustan’ s fnalice, or to his father’s violent temper, vet, relying on his 
own innocence, and hoping to discredit the accusations of Jus enemies by the 
promptitude of liis obeoieuec, followed the messenger without delay to Aleppo. 
The moment he arrived in the camp, he was introduced into the sultan’s lent. 
As he entered it, he observed nothing that could give him any alarm ; no 
additional crowd of attendants, no body of armed guards, but the same order 
and silence which always reign in the sultan’s apartments. In a few minutes, 
however, several mutes appeared, at the sight of whom Mustapha, knowing 
what was his doom, cried with a loud voice, “Lo, my death !” and attempted 
to fly. The mutes rushed forward to seize him ; ho resisted and struggled, 
demanding with the utmost earnestness to see the sultan : and despair, to- 
gether with the hope of finding protection from the soldiers, if lie could 
escape out of tin tent, animated him with such extraordinary strength, that 
for some time, lie baffled all the efforts of the executioners. Solyman was 
within hearing of his son’s cries, as well as of the noise which the struggle 
occasioned, impatient of this delay of his revenge, and struck with terror at 
the thoughts of Mustapha’s escaping, he drew aside the curtain which divided 
the. tent, and, thrusting in Iris head, darted a fierce look towards the mutes., 
and, with wild. and threatening gestures, seemed to condemn their sloth ana 
timidity, At sight of Iris father 5 s furious and unrelenting countenance. 
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Mustapha’s strength failed, and his courage foresook him ; themutes fastened 
the bowstring about his neck, and in a moment put an end to hie life, 

The dead body* was exposed before the sultan’s tent. The soldiers* 
gathered round it, and, contemplating that mournful object with astomlimeni^ 
and sorrow, and indignation^ were ready, if a leader had not been wanting* 
to have broke out into the wildest excesses of rage. After giving vent to 
the first expressions of their grief, they retired each man to his tent, ana, 
shutting themselves up, bewailed in secret the cruel fate of their favourite ; 
nor was there one of them who tasted food, or even w v ater, during the re- 
mainder of that day. Next morning the same solitude and silence reigned in 
the camp $ and Solyman, being afraid that some dreadful storm would follow 
this sullen calm, in order to appease the enraged soldiers, deprived Rustan of 
the seals, ordered him to leave the camp, and raised Achmet, a gallant officer^ 
much beloved in the army, to the dignity of vizier. This change, however, 
was made in concert with Bust an himself ; that crafty minister suggesting it 
as the only expedient which could save himself or his master. But within a 
few months, when the resentment of the soldiers began to subside, and the 
name of Mustapha to be forgotten, Achmet was strangled by the sultan’s 
command, and liustan reinstated in the office of vizier. Together with his , 
former power, lie reassumed the plan fur exterminating the race of Mustapha ’ 
which lie had concerted with Itoxaluna; and as they were afraid that an 
only son whom Mustapha had left, might grow up to avenge liis death, they 
redoubled their activity, and by employing the same arts against hhu which 
they had practised against his father, they inspired Solyman with the same 
fears, and prevailed on him to issue orders for putting to death that young 
innocent prince. These orders were executed with barbarous zeal by a eunuch, 
who was despatched to Burso, the place where the prince redded; and no 
rival was left, to dispute the Ottoman throne with t he sons of ltosalana. 19 

{Such tragical scenes, productive of so deep distress, seldom occur but 
m the history of the great monarchies of the East* where tbc warmth of the 
climate seems to give every emotion of the heart its greatest force, and the 
absolute power of sovereigns accustoms and enables there to gratify all their 
passions without control. While Ibis interesting transaction in the court of 
Solyman engaged his whole attention, Charles was pursuing* with the utmost 
ardour, a new scheme for aggrandizing his family. About this time, Ed* 
ward the Sixth of England, after a short reign, in which he displayed such 
virtues as filled his subjects with sanguine hopes of being happy under his 
government, and made them bear will) patience all that they suffered from 
the weakness, the dissensions, and the ambition of the ministers, who assumed 
the administration during his minority, was seized with a lingering distem- 
per, which threatened his life. The emperor no sooner received an account of 
this, than his ambition, always attentive to seize every opportunity of acquir- 
ing an increase of power, or of territories, to his son, suggested the thought 
of adding England to his other kingdoms, by the marriage of Philip with 
the Princess Mary, the heir of Edward's crown. Being apprehensive, how- 
ever, that his son, who was then in Spain, might decline a match with a 
princess in her thirty-eighth year, and eleven yeara olde%tkan himself™ 
Charles determined, notwithstanding his own age and infirmities, fo jnakc 
offer of himself as a husband to his cousin. _ * 

But though Mary was so far advanced in years, and destitute of every 
charm either of person or m aime rs that could win affection , or command 

11 Augerii Gislmui Busbeqnii Legation i a Turoioffl E pistol® iv.“ Franc. ISIS, P- 37. 
Thnan. hb, xii. p. 432. M&n. de Ribier, ii. p. 457. Muuroceni, Histor. Yen eta, lib. vii. p. 60# 

20 Pallav. Hist. Concil. Trid. v. ii. c. 13, p. 150. f 
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esteem, Philip, without hesitation, gave his consent to the match proposed by 
his father, and was willing according to the usual maxim of princes, to sacrifice 
his inclination to his ambition. In order to ensure the success of his scheme, 
the-emperoT, even before Edward’s death, began to take such steps as might 
facilitate it. tjpon Edward’s demise, Mary mounted the thrpne of England : 
the pretensions of Lady Jane Gray proving as unfortunate as they were ill 
founded. 21 Charles sent immediately a pompous embassy to London to con- 
gratulate Mary on her accession to the throne, and to propose the alliance 
with his son. The queen, dazzled w ith the prospect of marrying the heir of 
the greatest monarch in Europe ; fond of muting more closely with her 
mother’s family, to which she had been always warmly attached; and eager 
to secure the powerful aid w hich she knew would be necessaij towards carry- 
ing on her favourite scheme of re-establishing the Homish religion in England, 
listened in the most favourable manner to the proposal. Among her subjects 
it met with a very different reception. Philip, it was well known, contended 
for all the tenets of the church of Home with a sanguinary zeal which ex- 
ceeded the measure even of Spanish bigotry ; this alarmed all the numerous 
partisans of the reformation. The Castilian haughtiness and reserve were 
far from being acceptable to the English, who, having several times seen 
their throne occupied by persons who w ere bom subjects, had become accus- 
tomed to an unceremonious and familiar intercourse with their sovereigns. 
They could not think, without the utmost uneasiness, of admitting a foreign 
prince to that influence m their councils, which the husband of their queen 
would naturally possess. They “dreaded, both from Philip’s overbearing temper, 
and from the maxims of the Spanish monarchy which he had imbibed, that 
he would infuse ideas into the queen’s mind dangerous 1o the liberties of t he 
nation, and would introduce foreign troops and money into the kingdom, 
to assist her in any attempt against them. 

Pull of these apprehensions, the house of commons, though in that age 
extremely obsequious to the will of their monarehs, presented a warm address 
against the Spanish match; many pamphlets were published, representing the 
dangerous consequences of the alliance with Spain, and describing Philip’s 
bigotry and arrogance in the most odious colours. Put Mary, indexible in all 
her resolutions, paid no regard to 1.1ie remonstrances of her commons, or to 
the sentiments of , the people. The emperor having secured, by various 
arts, the ministers whom she trusted most, they approved warmly of the 
match, and large sums were remitted by him in order to gain the rest of the 
council. Cardinal Pole, whom the pope immediately upon Mary’s accession, 
had despatched as his legate into England, in order to reconcile his native 
country to the sec of Home, was detained, i;y the emperor’s command, at T)il- 
linghen, in Germany, lest by his presence lie should thwart Philip’s preten- 
sions, and employ iiis interest m favour uf iiie kinsman, Courtnay, earl of 
Devonshire, whom the English ardently wished their sovereign to cnoose for 
a husband. 2 ^ 

As the negotiation did not admit of delay, it w r as earned forward with the 
greatest rapidity, the emperor agreeing, without hesitation, to every article 
in favour ot England, winch Mary’s ministers either represented as necessary 
to soothe the people and reconcile them to the match, or that was suggested 
byThetr own fears and jealousy of a foreign master. [1554.] The chief articles 
were, — That Philip, during Lis marriage with the queen, should bear the title 
of king of England, but- the entire administration of affairs, as well as the sole 
disposal of all revenues, offices, and benefices, should remain with the queen; 
that the heirs of ihe marriage should, together with the crown of England, 
% 
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inherit the duchy of Burgundy and the Low Countries ; that if Prince Charley 
Philip's only son by a former marriage, should die without issue* his children 
by the queen, whether male or female, should succeed to the crown of Spain, 
and all the emperor's hereditary dominions ; that, before the consummation 
of the marriage, Philip should swear solemnly, that he would retain no do- 
mestic who was not a subject of the queen, and would bring no foreigners 
into the kingdom that might give umbrage to the English ; that he would 
make no alteration in the constitution or laws of England ; that he would not 
carry the queen, or any of the children bom of this marriage, out of the 
kingdom ; that if the queen should die before him without issue, he would 
immediately leave the crown to the lawful heir, without claiming any right of 
administration whatever; that, in consequence of this marriage, England 
should not be engaged in any war subsisting between Prance ana Spain; and 
that the alliance between Prance and England should remain in full force .* 3 

But tills treaty, though both the unperor and Mary's ministers employed 
their utmost address in framing it so as to please the English, was far from 
quieting their ferns and jealousies. They saw that words and promises were 
a feeble security against the encroachments of an ambitious prince, who, as 
soon as he got possession of the power and advantages which the queen's 
husband must necessarily enjoj, could easily evade any of the articles which 
either limited his authority or obstructed lus schemes. They were convinced 
that the more favourable the conditions of the prescut treaty were to England* 
the more Philip would be tempted hereafter to violate them. They dreaded 
. that England, like Naples, Milan, and the other countries annexed to Spain, 
would soon feel the dominion of that crown to*be intolerably oppressive, and 
be constrained, as they had been, to waste its wealth and vigour in wars 
wherein it had no interest, and from which it could derive no advantage. 
These sentiments prevailed so generally, that every part of the kingdom was 
filled with discontent at the match, ana w ith indignation against the advisers 
of it. Sir Thomas Wyat, a gentleman of some note, and of good intentions 
towards the public, took advantage of this, and roused the inhabitants of Kent 
to arms, in order to save their country from a foieign yoke. Great numbers 
resorted, in a short time, to his standard; he marched to London with such 
rapidity, and the queen was so utterly unprovided lor defence, that the aspect 
of affairs was extremely threatening ; and if any nobleman of distinction had 
joined the maleconteuts, or had Wyat possessed talents equal, in any degree 
to the boldness of his enterprise, the insurrection must have proved fatal to 
Mary's power. But all Wjat's measures were concerted with, so little pru- 
dence, and executed w ith such irresolution, that many of his followers forsook 
him ; the rest were dispersed by a handful of soldiers, and be himself was 
taken prisoner, without having made any elforl worthy of the cause that he 
had undertaken, or suitable to the ardour with which he engaged in it. He 
suffered the punishment due to lits rashness and rebellion. The queen's au- 
thority was confirmed and increased by her success in defeating this incon- 
siderate attempt to abridge it. The Lady Jane Gray, whose title the ambition 
of her relations had set up in opposition to that of the queen, was, notwith- 
stajvling her youth and innocence, brought to the scaffold. The Lady Eliza- 
bc oti, the queen’s sister, was observed with the most jealou^ttention. The 
treaty of marriage was ratified by the parliament. 

Philip landed in England with a magnificent retinue, celebrated bis nuptials 
with great solemnity ; and though he could not lay aside his natural seventy 
and pride, or assume gracious and popular manners, he endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the favour of the English nobility by his extraordinary liberality. Lest 
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that should fail of acquiring him such influence in the government of the 
kingdom as he aimed at obtaining, the emperor kept a body of twelve thou- 
sand men on the coast of Flanders, in readiness to embark for England, and 
to support his son in. all his enterprises. 

' Emboldened by all these favourable circumstances, Mary pursued the scheme 
of extirpating the protcstant religion out of her dominions, with the most pre- 
cipitant zeal, fie laws of Edward VI,, in favour of the reformation, were re- 
pealed ; the protcstant clergy ejected ; all the forms and rites of the popish 
worship were re-established ■ the nation was solemnly absolved from the guilt 
which it had contracted dming the period of its apostasy, and was publicly re- 
conciled to the church of Home by Cardinal Pole, who immediately after the 
queen’s marriage, was permitted to continue his journey to England, and to 
exercise his legatine functions with the most ample power. < Not satisfied 
with having overturned the protestauf church, and re-establishing the ancient 
system on its ruins, Mary insisted thnl all her subjects should conform to the 
name mode of worship which she preferred ; should profess their faith in the 
same creed which she had approved; and abjure every practice or opinion 
that was deemed repugnant to cither of them. Powers altogether unknown 
,in the English constitution, were vested in certain persons* appointed to take 
cognisance of heresy ; and they proceeded to exercise them with more than 
inquisitorial severity. The prospect of danger, however, did not intimidate 
the principal teachers of the protcstant doctrines, who believed that they 
were contending for truths of the utmost consequence to the happiness of 
mankind. They boldly avowed their sentiments, and were condemned to that 
cruel death which the chureli of Kome reserved for its enemies. This shock- 
ing punishment was inflicted with that barbarity which the rancour of false 
zeal alone can inspire. The English, who arc inferior in humanity 1o no people 
in Europe, and remarkable for the mildness of their public executions, nelield 
with astonishment and horror persons who had tilled the most respectable 
stations in the church, and who were venerable on account of their uge, their 
.piety, and their literature, condemned Lo endure torments to which their laws 
aid not subject even the most atrocious criminals. 

This extreme rigour did not accomplish the end at which. Mary aimed. 
The patience and fortitude villi which these martyrs for the, reformation 
submitted to their sufferings, the heroic contempt of death expressed by 
persons of every rank, and age, and sex, continued many more m the pro- 
iestant faith, than the threats oi Iheir cul a god persecutors could frighten into 
apostasy. The business of' such as were cnl rested with trying heretics nutlfi- 
plied continually, and appeared tola ns endless us it was odious. The queen’s 
ablest ministers became sensible Low impolitic, as well as dangerous, it was 
to irritate the people by the frequent spectacle of public executions, which 
they detested os no less unjust than cruel Even Philip was so thoroughly 
convinced of her having run to an excess of rigour, that, on this occasion, he 
assumed a part to which lie was little accustomed, becoming an advocate for 
moderation and lenity.* 4 

But, notwithstanding this attempt to ingratiate himself with the English, 
they discovered a constant jealousy and distrust of all his intentions ; and 
When some members, who had been gained hv the court, ventured to move 
in the house of commons that, the nation ought to assist the emperor, the 
jtpjeen’s father-in-law, in his war against France, the proposal was rejected 
with general dissatisfaction. A motion which was made, that the parliament 
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should give its consent tliat Philip might be publicly crownedas fhequeen’s 
hu&bandj pnet with such a cold reception that it was instantly' withdrawn. 25 

The king of Prance had observed the progress of the emperor's negotiation 
in England with much uneasiness. The great accession of territories as well 
as reputation which his enemy would acquire by the marriage of his son with 
the queen of such ^powerful kingdom, was obvious’ and formidable. He easily * 
foresaw that the English, notwithstanding all their fears and precautions, 1 
would soon be drawn in to take part in the quarrels on the continent, and be 
compelled to act in subserviency to the emperor’s ambitious schemes. Tor 
this reason, Henry had given it in charge to his ambassador at the court of 
. London to employ all his address in order 1 o defeat or retard the treaty of 
marriage ; and as there was not, at that time, any prince of the blood in France, 
whom lie could propose to the queen as a husband, he instructed him to co- 
operate with such of the English as wished their sovereign to marry one of 
her own subjects. But the queen’s ardour and precipitation in closing with 
the first overtures in favour of Philip, having rendered all his endeavours in- 
effectual, Henry was so far from thinking it prudent to give any aid to the 
English maleoontcuts, though earnestly solicited bv'Wyal and their other 
loaders, who tempted him to take him under his protection, by offers of greats 
advantage to Prance, that he commanded his ambassador to congratulate the 
queen in the wannest terms upon the suppression of the insurrection. 

Notwithstanding these external professions, Henry dreaded so much the 
consequences of tins alliance, winch more tlqpi compensated for all the* em- 
peror had lost in Germany, that he determined to carry on his military opera- 
tions, both in the Low Countries and in Italy, with extraordinary vigour in 
order that lie might compel Charles to accept of an equitable peace, before 
his daughter-in-law could surmount the aversion of her subjects to a war on 
the continent, and prevail on them to assist the emperor cither with money 
or troops. Por this purpose, he ex cried, himself to the utmost, in order to 
have a numerous army assembled ou the frontiers of the Netherlands ; and 
while one part of it laid waste, the open country of Artois, the main body, 
under the constable Montmorency, advanced towards the provinces of Liege 
and. llainaidt by the forest of A rdennes. 

The campaign was opeued with the siege of Maricmburg, a town which the 
queen of Hungary, the governess of the Low Countries, had fortified at great 
expense ; blit being destitute of a sufficient garrison, it surrendered in six 
days. .Henry, elated with this success, put himself at the head of his army, 
and, investing Bouvines, took it by assault, after a short resistance. With 
equal facility, he became master ol Dinant; and then, turning to the left, 
bent his inarch towards the province of Artois. The large sums which the 
emperor had remitted into England, had so exhausted liis treasury, as to 
render las preparations at this juncture slower and more dilatory than usual. 
He had no body of troops to make, head against the French at their first 
entrance into his territories; and though lie drew together all the forces in 
the country in. the utmost hurry, and gave the command of them to Emannel 
Philibert of Havoy, they were in no condition to face an enemy so far superior 
in number. The prince of Savoy, however, by his activity aid good conduct, 
made up for Ids want of troops. By watching all the motions of the French 
at a distance, and by choosing his own posts with skill, be put it out of their 
power either to form any siege of consequence, or to attack: him. t Want of 
subsistence soon obliged them to fail back towards their own frontiers, after 
having burnt all the open towns, and having plundered the country through 
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whichthey marched, with a cruelty and lioense more becoming a body of light 
troggs than a royal army led by a great monaneh. 

But Henry, that he might not dismiss his army without attempting some 
conquest adequate to the great preparations, as well as sanguine hopes, with 
which he had opened the campaign, invested lienti, a place deemed in that 
age of great importance, as, by its situation on the confines of Artois and the 
Boulonnois, it covered the fprmcr province, and protected the parties which 
made incursions into the latter. The town, which was strongly fortified, and 
provided with a numerous garrison, made a gallant defence; hut being warmly 
pressed by a powerful army, it must soon have yielded. The emperor, who 
at that time enjoyed a short interval of ease from the gout, was so solicitous 
to save it, that, although he could hear no other motion but that of a litter* 
he instantly put. himself at the head of Ins army, which, having received 
several reinforcements, was now strong enough to approach the enemy. Tim 
Trench were eager to decide the fate of limit i by a battle, and expected it 
from the emperor’s arrival in his camp ; but Charles avoided a general action 
with great industry, and, as he had nothing in view but to save the town, 
he hoped to accomplish that, without exposing liimsclf to the consequences of 
such a dangerous and doubtful event. 

Notwithstanding all his precautions, a. dispute about a post, which both 
armies endeavoured to seize, brought on an engagement which proved almost 
general. The duke of Guise, who commanded the. wing of the French which 
stood the brunt of the combat, displayed valour and conduct worthy of the 
defender of Metz; the imperialists, after an obstinate struggle were re- 
pulsed; the French remained masters of the post in dispute ; and if the eon- 
stable cither from his natural caution and slowness, or from unwillingness 
to support a rival whom lie hated, had not delayed bringing up the main 
body to second the impression which Guise had made, the rout of the enemy 
must liave been complete. The emperor, notwithstanding the loss which 
he had sustained, continued in the same camp; and the French, being 
straitened for provisions, and finding it impossible to carry on the siege in 
the face of a hostile army, quitted their entrenchments. They retired openly, 
courting the enemy to approach, rather than shunning an engagement. 

But Charles, having gained lus cud, suffered them to march off mimo- 
Jested. As soon as lus troops entered their own country, Ilcnry threw ecar- 
risons into the frontier towns, and dismissed the rest of the army. This 
encouraged the imperialists to push forw.ud with a considerable body of 
troops mto Picardy, aud, by laying waste the country with fire and sword, 
they endeavoured to revenge themselves for (he ravages which the French 
haa committed in Hainan U and Artois. 2 ® But, as they were not able to 
reduce any place of importance, they gained nothing more than the enemy had 
done by this cruel and inglorious method of carrying on the war. 

The arms of France were still more unsuccessful iu Italy. The footing 
which the French had acquired in Siena, occasioned much uneasiness to Cosmo 
dc* Medici, the most sagacious and enterprising of all the Italian princes. 
He dreaded the neighborhood of a powerful people, to whom all who fa- 
voured the anciflpt republican government in Florence would have recourse, 
as to their natural protectors, against that absolute authority which the em- 
peror had enabled him to usurp ; he knew how odious he was to the French, 
on account of his attachment to the imperial party, aud lie foresaw that, if 
they were permitted to gather strength m Siena, Tuscany would, soon feel 
the effects of their resentment. For these reasons, he wished, with the 
utmost solicitude, for the expulsion of the French out of the Sienese, before 
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they; had had time to establish themselves thoroughly in the country, or to $ 
receive such reinforcements from Franoe as would render it dangerous to 
attack them. As this, however, was properly the emperor’s business who 
was called by his interest as well as honour to dislodge those formidable in- 
truders into the heart of his dominions, Cosmo laboured to throw the whole 
burden of the enterprise on him ; and, on that acoount, had given no assist* 
ance, during the former campaign, but by advancing some small sums of 
money towards the payment of the imperial troops. * 

But as the defence of the Netherlands engrossed all the emperor’s at- 
tention, and his remittances into England had drained his treasury, it was, 
obvious that his operations in Italy would be extremely feeble ; and Cosmo 
plainly perceived, that it* he himself did not take part openly in the war, 
and act with vigour, the French would scarcely meet with any annoyance. 
As his situation rendered this resolution necessary and unavoidable, his next 
care Was to execute it in such a manner, that he might derive from it some 
other advantage ; besides that of driving the French out of his neighbour* 
hood. With tnis view, he despatched an envoy to Charles, offering to de- 
clare wax* against France and to reduce Siena at his own charges, on con- 
dition that he should be repaid whatever he might expend in the enterprise, 
and be permitted to retain all his conquests until iiis demands were fully 
satisfied. Charles, to whom at tliis juncture, the war against Siena was an 
intolerable burden, and who had neither expedient nor resource that, could 
enable him to carry it on with proper vigour, closed gladly with this over- 
ture; and Cosmo, well acquainted with the low sftito of the imperial finances, 
flattered himself that the emperor, finding: it impossible to reimburse him, 
would suffer him to keep quiet possession of whatever places he should con- 
quer.^ 

Full of these hopes, he made great preparations for war, and as the French 
king had turned the strength of his arms against the Netherlands, he did 
not despair of assembling such a body of xncii as would prove more than ® 
sufficient match for any force which Henry could bring into the Held in 
Italy. He endeavoured, by giving one of Ins daughters to the poke's nephew, 
to obtain assistance from the holy see, or at least to secure his remaining 
neutral. He attempted to detach the duke of Orsmi, whose family had been 
long attached to the French party, from Ins ancient confederates, by bestow- 
ing on him another of his daughters ; and, what was of greater consequence 
than either of these, he engaged John James Medecino, marquis of Marignano, 
to take the command of his army . 28 This officer, from & very low condition in 
life, had raised himself, through all the ranks of service, to high command, 
ana had displayed talents, and acquired reputation in war, which entitled him 
to be placed on a level with the greatest generals in that martial age. Having 
attained a station of eminence so disproportionate to Ids birth, he laboured, 
with a fond solicitude, to conceal his original obscurity, by giving out that 
he was descended of the family of Medici, to which honour the casual re- 
semblance of las name was his only pretension. Cosmo, happy that he could 
gratify him at .such an easy rate, flattered his vanity in this point, acknow- 
ledged him as a relation, and permitted him to assume the arms^f his family. 
Medecino, eager to serve the head of that family of which he now considered 
himself as a branch, applied with wonderful zeal and assiduity to raise troops ; 
and as, during his long service, he had acquired great credit with the leaders 
of those mercenary bands which formed the strength of Italian armies, he en- 
gaged the most eminent of them to follow Cosmo’s standard. 

* 27 Adrian i, Istoria <Je’ snoi Tempi, vol i. p. 662, 
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oppose this able general, and the formidable army which be had as- 
sembled, the king of Prance made choice of Peter Strozzi, a Florentine noble- 
man, ^lio had resided long in France as an exile, and who had risen by his 
, merit to high reputation as well as command in the army. He was the sou of 
* Philip Strozzi, who, in the year one thousand five hundred and thirty-seven ? 
had concurred with such ardour in the attempt to expel the family of Medici 
out of Florence, in order to re-establish the ancient republican form of go- 
vernment, and who had perished in the undertaking. The son inherited the 
implacable aversion to the Medici, as well as the same enthusiastic seal 
for the liberty of Florence which had animated his father, whose death he 
was impatient to revenge. Henry flattered himself that ins army would make 
rapid progress under a general whose zeal to promote his interest was roused 
and seconded by such powerful passions ; especially as he had allotted him, 
for die scene of -action, his native country, in which he had many power- 
ful partisans, ready to facilitate all Ins operations. 

But how specious soever the motives might appear which induced Henry 
to make this choice, it proved fatal to the interests of France in, Italy. 
Cosmo, as soon as he heard that Die morlal enemy of his family was ap- 
pointed to take the command in Tuscany, concluded that the king of France 
aimed at something more than the protection of the Sienese, and saw the ne- 
cessity of making extraordinary efforts, not merely to reduce Siena, but to 
save himself from destruction .'' 9 At the same time the cardinal of Ferrara, 
who had the entire direction of the French affairs in Italy, considered Strozzi 
as a formidable rival in power, and, in order to prevent his acquiring any in- 
crease of authority from success, he was extremely remiss in supplying him 
either with money to pay his troops, or with provisions to support them. 
Strozzi himself, blinded by his rescuiment against the Medici, pushed on his 
operations with the impetuosity of revenge, rather than with the caution and 
prudence becoming a great general. * 

At first, however, he attacked several towns in the territory of Florence 
with such vigour as obliged Medecino, in order to check his progress, to with- 
draw the greater part of his army from Siena, w hich he had invested before 
Strozzi 1 s arrival in Italy. As Cosmo sustained the whole burden of military 
operations, th# expense of which must soon luve exhausted his revenues; 
as neither the viceroy of Naples nor governor of Milan was in condition to 
afford him auy effectual aid; and as the troops which Medecino had left in 
the camp before Siena could attempt nothing against it during his absence, 
it was Strozzfs business to have protracted the war, and to have transferred 
the seat of it into the territories of Florence; but the hope of ruining his 
enemy by one decisive blow, precipitated him into a general engagement, 
not far from Marciano. The armies were nearly equal in number j but a 
body of Italian cavalry, iu winch Strozzi placed great confidence, having fled 
Without making any resistance, either through the treachery or cowardice 
of the officers who commanded it, his infantry remained exposed to the 
stacks of all Medecmo’s troops. Encouraged, however, by Strozzi' s pre- 
sence and example, who, after receiving a dangerous wound in endeavouring 
to rally the cavalry, placed himself at the head of the infantry, and mani- 
fested an admirable presence of mind, as well as extraordinary valour, they 
Stood their ground with great hrmness, and repulsed such of the enemy as 
Vestured to approach them. But those gallant troops being surrounded at 
‘bit on every side, and tom in pieces by a battery of cannon winch Me- 
decino brought to bear upon them, the Florentine cavalry broke in on their 
flanks, and a general rout ensued. Strozzi, faint with the loss of blood, 

* 
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and deeply affected with the fatal consequences of his own rashness, found 
the utmost difficulty in making his escape with a handful of men** s 

Medecino returned immediately to the siege of Siena with his victorious 
forces, and as Strozzi could not, after the greatest efforts of activity collect 
as many men as to form the appearance of a regular army, he had leisure to 
carry on his approaches against the town without molestation. But’ the 
Sienese, instead of sinking into despair upon this cruel disappointment of 
their oily, hope of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themselves to the 
utmost extremity, with that undaunted fortitude which the love of liberty 
alone can inspire. This generous resolution was warmly seconded by Moxduc, 
who commanded the French garrison in the town. The active and enterpris- 
ing courage which he had displayed on many occasions, had procured him 
this command; and as he had ambition wliicli aspired at the highest military 
dignities, without any pretensions to attain them but what he could derive 
from merit, he determined to distinguish his defence of Siena by extraordinary 
efforts of valour and perseverance. For this purpose, he repaired and 
strengthened the fortifications with unwearied industry; he trained the citizens 
to the use of arms, and accustomed them to go through the fatigues and 
dangers of service in common with the soldiers; and as the enemy were ex- 
tremely strict m guarding all the avenues to the city, he husbanded the pro- 
visions in the magazines with the most parsimonious economy, and prevailed 
on the soldiers, as well as the citizens, to restrict themselves to a very Mo- 
derate daily allowance for their subsistence. Medecino, though his army was 
not numerous enough to storm the town by open force, ventured twice to 
assault it by surprise* ; but he was received each time with so much spirit, and 
repulsed with such loss, as discouraged him from repeating the attempt, and 
left him no hopes of reducing the town but by famine. 

With this view he fortified his camp with great care, occupied ail the posts 
of strength round the place, and having cut off the besieged from any com- 
munication with the adjacent country, he waited patiently until necessity 
should compel them to open their gates. But their enthusiastic zeal for 
liberty made the citizens despise the distresses occasioned by the scarcity of 
provisions, and supported them long under all the miseries of famine*. 
Moaluc, by lus example and exhortations, taught his soldiers to vie with them 
in patience and abstinence ; and it was not until they had withstood a siege 
of ten months, until they had eaten up all the horses, dogs, and other animals 
■n the place, and were reduced almost to their last morsel of bread, that 
they proposed a capitulation. [1555. J Even then they demanded honour- 
able terms; and as Cosmo, though no stranger to the extremity of their 
condition, was afraid that despair might prompt them to venture upon some 
wild enterprise, he immediately granted them conditions more favourable than 
they coulcf have expected. 

The capitulation was made in the emperor’s name, who engaged to take 
the republic of Siena under the protection of the empire ; he promised to 
maintain the ancient liberties of the city, to allow the magistrates the full 
exercise of their former authority, to secure the citizens iu the undisturbed 
possession of their privileges and property; he granted an ample and unlimited 
pardon to all who had borne arms against him; he reserved %o himself the 
right of placing a garrison in the town, but engaged not to rebuild the citadel 
without the consent of the citizens. Moniuc and his French garrison were 
allowed to march out with all the honours of war. 

Medecino observed the articles of capitulation, as far as depended on him, 
with great exactness. No violence or insult whatever was offered to the m- 
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habitants^ and the French garrison was treated with all the respect due to 
their spirit and bravery. But many of the citizens suspecting, from the ex- 
traordinary facility with which they had obtained such favourable conditions, 
that the emperor, as well as Cosmo, would take the first opportunity of vie- 
, latpig them, and disdaining to possess a precarious liberty, which depended 
on the will of another, abandoned the place of their nativity, and accom- 
panied the French to Monte- Alcino, Porto Erode, and other small towns in 
file territory of the republic. They established in Montc-Alciuo the same 
inodel of government to which they had been accQstomed at Siena, and 
appointing magistrates with the same titles and jurisdiction, solaced them- 
selves with this image of their ancient liberty. 

The fears of the Sienese concerning the fate of their country were not 
imaginary, or their suspicion of the emperor and Cosmo ill-founded ; for no 
sooner had the imperial troops taken possession of the town, than Cosmo, 
without regarding the articles of capitulation, not only displaced the magis- 
trates whowere in office, and nominated new ones devoted to his own inte- 
rest, but commanded all the citizens to deliver up their arms to persons 
whom he appointed to receive them. They submitted 'to the former from 
necessity, though with all the Reluctance and regret which men accustomed 
to liberty feel in obeying the first commands of a master. They did not yield 
the same tame obedience to ihe latter; and many persons of distinction, 
rafher Ilian degrade themselves from the rank of freemen to the condition of 
slaves, by surrendering their arms, tied to their countrymen at Monte- Alcino, 
and chose to endure all the. hardships, and encounter all the dangers, which 
they had reason to expect- in that new station, where they had iixed the seat 
of their republic. 

Cosmo, not reckoning himself secure while such numbers of implacable 
and desperate enemies were settled in his neighbourhood, and retained any 
degree of power, solicited Mcdeeino to attack them in Iheir different places 
of retreat, before they had time to recruit their strength and spirits, after the 
many calamities which they had suffered. He prevailed on him, though his 
army was much weakened by hard duty during the siege of Siena, to invest 
Porto Ercole; and, the fortifications being both slight and incomplete, the 
besieged were soon compelled to open their igates. An unexpected order, 
which Modecino received from the emperor to detach the greater part of his 
troops into Piedmont, prevented further operations, and permitted the 
Sienese exiles to reside for some time undisturbed in Monte- Alcino. But 
their unhappy countrymen who remained at Siena were not, yet at the end of 
their sufferings ; for the emperor, instead of adhering to the articles of capi- 
tulation, granted his son Philip the invert iture of that city and all its de- 
pendencies ; and Francis de Toledo, in the name of their new master, pro- 
ceeded to settle the civil and military government, treated them like a con- 
quered people, and subjected them to the Spanish yoke, without paying any 
regard whatever to their privileges or ancient form of government. 31 

The imperial army in Piedmont had been so feeble for some time, and its 
commander so inactive, that the emperor, in order to give vigour to his 
operations in that quarter, found it necessary not only to recal Medeoino's 
troops from Tuscany while in the career of conquest, but to employ in Pied- 
mont a general of such reputation and Abilities, as might counterbalance the 
great military talents of the Maiechal Brissac, who was at the head of the 
French forces in that country. 

** Sleid. p. 617. Thuan. lib. xv. pp. .526, 537. Joan. Camerarii Adnot. Rer. prod- 
puarum ah anno 1550 ad 1561 ap. Freherum, vol. ill. p, 564 . Feed, Momorie di 
Sipna, rv. pp. 64, &c. 
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He pitched on the duke of Alva for that purpose ; but that choice was as 
much the effect of a court intrigue, as of his opinion with respect to the 
duke’s merit. Alva had long made court to Philip with the utmost assiduity, 
and had endeavoured to work himself into his confidence by all the insinuating 
arts of which Ids haughty and inflexible nature was capable. As he nearly 
resembled that prince in many features of his character, he began to gain 
much of his good-will. Buy Gomez de Silva. Philip’s favourite, who, dreaded 
the progress which this formidable rival made in his master’s affections, had 
the address to prevail with the emperor to name Alva to this command. The 
duke, though sensible that he owed this distinction to the malicious arts of 
an enemy, who had no other aim than to remove him at a distance from court, 
was of such punctilious honour, that he would not decline a command that 
appeared dangerous and difficult, but, at the same time, was so haughty, that 
he would not accent of if but on bis own terms, insisting on being appointed 
the emperor’s vicar-general in Italy, with the supreme military command in 
all the imperial and Spanish territories in that country. Charles granted all 
his demands ; and he took possession of his new dignity with almost unlimited 
authority. 

His first operations, however, verc neither proportioned to his former 
reputation, and the extensive powers with which he was invested, nor did they 
come up to the emperor’s expectations. Brissac had under his command au 
army which, though inferior in number to the imperialists, was composed of 
chosen troops, which having grown old in scry icq in that country, where every 
town was fortified, and every castle capable of being defended, were perfectly 
acquainted with the manner of earning on war there. By their valour, and 
his own good conduct, Brissac not only defeated all the attempts of the im- 
perialists, but added new conquests to I he territories of which he was for- 
merly master,. Alva, after having boasted, with his usual arrogance, that he 
would drive the JBYeuch out of Piedmont in a few weeks, was obliged to retire 
into winter-quarters, with the mortification of being unable to preserve entire 
that part of the country of which the emperor had hitherto kept possession , 35 

As the operations of this campaign in Piedmont were indecisive, those in 
the Netherlands were inconsiderable, neither the emperor nor king of Prance 
being able to bring into the field an array strong enough to undertake any 
enterprise of moment. But what Charles wanted in force, he endeavoured to 
supply by a bold stratagem, the snoccss of which would have been equal to 
that of the most vigorous campaign. During the siege of Metz, Leonard, 
father guardian of a convent of Franciscans in that city, had insinuated him- 
self far into the esteem and favour of the duke of Guise by Ids attachment to 
the French. Being a man of au active and intriguing spirit, he had been 
extremely useful both in animating the inhabitants to sustain with patience 
all the hardships of the siege, and in procuring intelligence of the enemy’s 
designs and motions. The merit of those important services, together with 
the warm recommendations of the duke of Guise, secured him such high con- 
fidence with Viellevillc, who was appointed governor of Metz when Guise left 
the town, that lie was permitted to converse or correspond with whatever 
persons he thought fit, and nothing that he did created any suagricion. This 
monk, from the levity natural to Wd and projecting adventurers ; or from 
resentment against the French, who had not bestowed oil him such rewards 
as he thought due to his own merit ; or tempted by the unlimited confidence 
which was placed in him, to imagine that lie might carry on and accomplish any 
scheme with perfect security, formed a design of betrajing JUctz to the im- 
perialists. 


33 Thuoa. lib. xv. p. 529. Guichenon, Hist, de Savoie, torn. i. p. 070, 
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Bfe communicated his intentions to the queen-dowager of Hungary, who 
governed the Low Countries in the name of her brother. She approving, 
without any scruple, any act of treachery from wldoh the emperor might 
fcrive such signs! advantage, assisted the father guardian in concerting the 
most proper plan for ensuring its success. They agreed that the father 
guardian should endeavour to gain his monks to concur in promoting the de- 
sign; that he should introduce into the convent a certain number of chosen 
soldiers, disguised in the habit, of friars ; that, when everything was ripe for 
execution, the governor of Thionvilie should march towards Metz in the night 
with a considerable body of troops, and attempt to scale the ramparts * that 
while the garrison was employed m resisting the assailants, the monks should 
set fire to the town in different places ; that the soldiers who lay concealed 
should sally out of the convent, and attack those who defended the ramparts 
in the rear. Amidst the universal tciror and confusion which events so un- 
expected would occasion, it was not doubted but that the imperialists might 
become masters of the town. As a leconipencc lor this service, the father 
guardian stipulated that he should be appointed bishop of Metz, and ample 
rewards were promised to such of his monks as should lie most active in co- 
operating with him. 

The father guardian accomplished what lie had undertaken to perform with 
great secrecy and despatch. By his authority and arguments, as well as by 
the prospect of wealth and honours which lie set before his monks, he pre- 
vailed on all of them to enter into the conspiracy. He introduced into the 
convent, without being suspected, as many soldiers as wore thought sufficient. 
The governor of Thiomiile, apprised in due time of the design, bad assembled 
a proper number of troops for executing it,; and the moment approached, 
which probably would have wrested from llenry the most important of all 
his conquests. 

But happily for France, on the very day that was fixed for striking the blow, 
Yielleville, an able and intelligent oilicer, reevnod information from a spy 
whom he entertained at Thionvilie, that certain Franciscan friars resorted 
frequently thilher, and were admitted to many private conferences with the 
governor, who was earning on preparations lor some military enterprise 
with great despatch, but with a most mysterious secrecy. This was sufficient 
to awaken Nbelieville’s suspicions, without communicating these to any 
person, he instantly visited the convent of Fiimciseans; detected the soldiers 
who were concealed there; and forced them to discover as much as they 
knew concerning the nature of the enterprise. Thu father guardian, who hud 
gone to Thionvilie that he might pur flic last hand to his machinations, was 
seized at the gate as he returned ; and hr, jh order to save himself from the 
rack, revealed all the circumstances of the conspiracy. > 

Vielleville, not satisfied with having seized the traitors, and having frus- 
trated their schemes, was solicitous to take advantage of the discoveries which 
he had made, so as to be revenged on the imperialists. For Du's purpose he 
marched out with the best troops in ins garrison, and placing these in ambush 
near the road, by which the father guardian bad informed him that the governor 
of Thionvillef would approach Metz, lie fell upon Die imperialists with great 
firry, as they advanced in perfect, security, without, suspecting any danger to 
be near. Confounded at this sudden attack, by an enemy whom they expected 
to surprise, they made little resistance : and a great part of the troops em- 
ployed in this service, among whom were many persons of distinction, was 
killed or taken prisoners. Before next morning, Vielleville returned to Metz 
in triumph. 

No resolution was taken for some time concerning the fate of the father 
guardian and his monks, the framers and conductors of this dangerous con- 
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^piracy. Regard for tlie honour of a body so numerous and respectable as 
the Franciscans, and unwillingness to afford, a subject of triumph to the 
enemies of the Romish church by their disgrace, seem to have oq^a&ioned 
this delay. Rut, at Length, the necessity of inflicting exemplary punishment 
upon them, in order to deter others from venturing to commit the same crime, 
became so evident that orders were issued to proceed to their trial. Urn 
guilt was made apparent by the clearest evidence, atid sentence of death was 
passed upon the father guardian, together with twenty monks. On the even- 
ing previous to the day fixed for their execution, the gaoler took them out of 
the dungeons in which they had hitherto been confined separately^ and shut 
them all up in one great room, that they might confess their sms one to 
another, and join together in preparing for a future state. But as soon as 
they were left alone, instead of employing themselves in the religious exer- 
cises suitable to their condition, they began to reproach the father guardian, 
and four of the senior monks who had been most active in seducing therm 
for their inordinate ambition which bad brought such misery on them, and 
such disgrace upon their order. From reproaches they proceeded to curses 
and execrations, mid at last, in a frenzy of rage and despair, they fell upon 
them with such violence that they murdered the father guardian on the spot, 
and so disabled the other four, that it became necessary to cany them next 
morning in a cart, together with Ihe dead body of the father guardian, to the 
place ot execution. Six of the youngest were pardoned; the rest suffered the 
punishment winch their ciime merited/ 3 
Though both parties, exhausted by the length of the war, carried it on in 
this languishing manner, neither of them showed any disposition to listen to 
overtures of peace. Cardinal Pole, indeed, laboured with all the zeal be- 
coming his piety and humanity, to re-establish concord among the princes of 
Christendom, lie had not only persuaded bis mistress, the queen of England, 
to enter warmly into his sentiments, and to offer her mediation to the con- 
tending powers, but had prevailed both on the emperor and king of France 
to send I heir plenipotentiaries to a village between Gravelines and Ardres. 
He himself, together with Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, repaired thither, in 
©rder to preside as mediators in the conferences which were to be held for ad- 
justing all the points in difference. But though each of the monarch* com- 
mitted this negotiation to some of 1 heir ministers, m whom they placed the 
greatest confidence, it was soon evident that the) came together with no sin- 
cere desire of accommodation. Each proposed articles so extravagant that 
they could have no hopes of their being accepted. Pole, after exerting in vain 
all his zeal and address, in order to persuade them to idinquish such extra- 
vagant demands, and to consent to the substitution of more equal conditions, 
became sensible of the lolly of wasting time, in attempting to re-establish 
concord between those w hom their obstinacy rendered irreconcileable, broke 
off the conference, and returned to England/ 4 
During these transactions m other parts of Europe, Germany enjoyed such 
profound tranquillity as afforded the diet full leisure to deliberate, and to es- 
tablish proper regulations concerning a point of the greatest consequence to 
the internal peace of the empire. By the treaty of Pnssau. k one thousand 
five hundred and fifty-two, it bad been ref erred to tire next diet of the empire 
to confirm and perfect the plau of religious pacification which was there 
agreed upon. The terror and confusion with which the violent commotions 
excited by Albert of Brandenburg had filled Germany, as well as the constant 


** Thuan. lib. xv. p. 522. Belcar. Com. Ker. &U. p. 866 . Mtfmoires du Mflf&h. 
VieilevilH, par M. Chur loir, tom. iii. pp. 249, &c. p. 347. Par. 1757. 

8i Ihuan. lib. xv. p. 523. M€m. ue Itibier, tom. ii. p. CIS. 
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attention which Ferdinand was obliged to give to the affairs of Hungary had 
hftherto prevented the holding a diet, though it had been summoned, soon 
after the contusion of the treaty, to meet at Augsburg. v 

But as a , diet was now necessary, on many accounts, Ferdinand, about the 
beginning of this year, had repaired to Augsburg^ Though few of the princes 
were present, either in person or by their; deputies, he opened the assembly 
by a speech, in which he proposed a termination of the dissensions to which 
the new tenets and controversies with regard to religion had given rise, not 
only as the first and great business of the diet, but as the pomt which both 
the emperor and he had most at heart. He represented the innumerable ob- 
stacles which the emperor had to surmount before he could procure the con- 
vocation of a general council, as well as the fatal accidents which had for 
some time retarded, and had at last suspended, the consultations of that as- 
sembly. He observed that experience had already taught them how vain it 
was to expect any remedy for evils winch demanded immediate redress, from 
a general council, the assembling of which would either be prevented, or its 
deliberations be interrupted, by the dissensions and hostilities of the prmces 
of Christendom; that a nations council in Germany, which, as some imagined, 
might be called with greater ease, and deliberate with more perfect security, 
was an assembly of an unprecedented nature, 1 he jurisdiction of which was 
Uncertain in its extent, and the form of its proceedings undefined; that, in 
his opinion, there remained but one method for composing their unhappy 
differences, which, though it had been often tried without success, might yet 
prove effectual if it were ai tempted with a better aud more pacific spirit than 
had appeared on former occasions, and that was to choose a few men of learn- 
ing., abilities, aud moderation, who, b> discussing the disputed articles, in an 
amicable conference, might explain them in such a manner as to bring the 
contending parties either to unite in sentiment, or to differ with charity. 

This speech being printed in common form, and dispersed over the empire, 
revived tine leannfhd jealousies of the protest anis : Ferdinand, they observed, 
with much surprise, had not once mentioned, in his address to the diet, the 
treaty of Passau, the stipulations in which they considered as the great se- 
curity of their religious liberty. The suspicions to which this gave rise were 
confirmed by the accounts which they daily received of the extreme severity 
with w T hich Ferdinand treated their protest ant brethren in his hereditary do- 
minions ; and as it was natural to consider ins actions as the surest indication 
of his intentions, this diminished their confidence in those pompous pro- 
fessions of moderation and of zeal for the re-establishment of concord, to 
which Ills practice seemed to be so repugnant. 

The arrival of the Cardinal Moroue, whom the pope had appointed to attend 
the diet as his nuncio, completed their conviction, and left them no room to 
doubt that some dangerous machination was forming against the peace or 
safety of the protestant church. Julius, elated with the unexpected return 
of the English nation from apostasy, began to flatter himself that the spirit of 
mutiny and revolt having now spent its force, the happy period was come 
when the church might resume its ancient authority, and be obeyed by the 
people with the same tame submission as formerly. Full of these tapes, he 
had sent Mordbe to Augsburg, with instructions to employ his eloquence to 
excite the Germans to imitate the laudable example of the English, and his 
political address in order to prevent any decree of the diet to the detriment of 
the catholic faith. As Morone inhented from his father, the chancellor of 
Milan, uncommon talents for negotiation and intrigue, he could hardly have 
failed of embarrassing the measures of the protestants in the diet, or of de- 
feating whatever they aimed at obtaining in it for their further security. 
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But an unforeseen event delivered them from all the danger which they 
had reason to apprehend from Morone’s presence. Julius, jby abandoning 
himself to pleasures and amusements no less unbecoming his age^than his 
character, having contracted such habits of dissipation that any serious occu- 
pation, especially if attended with difficulty, became an intolerable burden to 
him, had long resisted the solicitations of liis nephew to hold a consistory, 
because he expected there a violent opposition to his schemes in favour of 
that young man. But when all the pretexts which he could invent for eluding 
this request were exhausted, and, at the same time, his indolent aversion to 
business continued to grow upon him, he feigned indisposition rather than 
yield to his nephew’s importunity ; and that he might give the deceit a greater 
colour of probability, he not only confined himself to his apartment, but 
changed Ins usual diet and manner of life. By persisting too long'in acting 
tliis ridiculous part, he contracted a real disease, of which he died in a few 
days, leaving Ids infamous minion, the Cardinal di ^fonte, to bear his name, 
and to disgrace the dignity which he had conferred upon him. 3 * As soon as 
Morone heard of his death, he set out abruptly from Augsburg, where he had 
resided only a few days, that he might be present at the election of a new 
pontiff. 

One cause of their suspicions and fears being thus removed, the protestants 
soon became sensible that their conjectures concerning Ferdinand’s inten- 
tions, however specious, were ill founded, and that he had no thoughts tof vio- 
lating the articles favourable to them in the treaty of Passau. Charles, from 
the time that Maurice had defeated all his schemes in the empire, and over- 
turned the great scheme of religious and civil despotism which lie had almost 
established there, gave little attention to the internal government of Ger- 
many, and permitted his brother to pursue whatever measures he judged 
most salutary and expedient. Ferdinand, less ambitious and enterprising 
than the emperor, instead of resuming a plan which he, wi|li power and re- 
sources so iar superior, had failed of accomplishing, endeavoured to attach 
the princes of the empire to his family by an administration uniformly mode- 
rate and equitable. To tliis lie gave at present particular attention, because 
his situation at this juncture rendered it necessary to court their favour and 
support with more than usual assiduity. 

Charles had again resumed his favourite project of acquiring the imperial 
crown for his son Plulip, the prosecution of which the reception it had met 
with when first proposed had obliged him to suspend, but had not induced 
him to relinquish. This led him warmly to renew his request to liis brother^ 
that he would accept of some compensation lor his prior right of succession, 
and sacrifice that to the grandeur of the house of Austria. Ferdinand, who 
was as little disposed as formerly to give sucli an extraordinary proof of self- 
denial, being sensible that, in order to defeat this scheme, not only the most 
inflexible firmness on his part, bid a vigorous declaration from ihc princes of 
the empire in behalf of his title, was requisite, was willing to puronase their 
favour by, gratifying them in every point that they deemed interesting or es- 
sential. 

At the same time, he stood in need of immediate and extraordinary aid 
from the Germanic body, as the Turks, after having wrested from him great 
part of his Hungarian territories, were ready to attack the provinces still 
subject to liis authority wuth a formidable army, against which he could bring 
no equal force into the field. For this aid from Germany he could not hope, 
il the internal peace of the empire wore not established on a foundation solid 

»(* 

34 Onuphr. Panvtaios de Vitis Pontificum, p. 320. Thuiui. lib. xv. p. 517. 
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in itself, and which should appear even to the protestants so secure and so 
permanent, as might not only allow them to engage in a distant war with 
safety, but might encourage them to act in it with vigour. 

A step taken by the protestants themselves, a short time after the opening 
of; the met, rendered him still more cautious of giving them any new cause of 
offence. 

As soon as the publication of Ferdinand’s speech awakened the fears ana 
suspicions which have been mentioned, the electors of Saxony and Branden- 
burg, together with the landgrave of Hesse, met at Naumburg, and, confirm- 
ing the ancient treaty of confraternity which had long uni tea their families, 
they added to it a new article, by which the contracting parties bound them- 
selves to adhere to the Confession of Augsburg, and 10 maintain the, doctrine 
which it contained in their respective dominions.*® 

Ferdinand, influenced by all these considerations, employed his utmost ad- 
dress in conducting the deliberations of the diet., so as not to excite the jealousy 
of a party on whose friendship lie depended, and whose enmity, as they had 
not only taken the alarm, but had begun to prepare for their defence, he had 
so muon reason to dread. The members of the diet readily agreed to Ferdi- 
nand’s proposal of taking the state of religion into consideration, previous to 
any other business. But, as soon as they entered upon it, both parties dis- 
covered all the zeal and animosity which a subject so interesting: naturally 
engenders, and which the rancour of controversy, together with the violence 
of civil war, had inflamed to the highest pitch. 

The protestants contended f hat the security which they claimed, in conse- 
quence of the treaty of Bassau, should extend, without, limitation, to all 
who had hitherto embraced the doctrine of Luther, or who should hereafter 
embrace it. The catholics, having first of ail asserted the pope’s right as the 
supremo and final judge with respect to all articles of faith, declared that 
though, on account of the present situation of the empire, ancl for the sake of 
peace, they were willing to confirm the toleration granted by the treaty of 
Bassau to such as had already adopted the new opinions, they must insist that 
this indulgence should not be extended cither to those cities which had con- 
formed to Ihe Interim, or to such ecclesiastics as should for the future apos- 
tatize from the church of Rome. It was no easy matter to reconcile such 
opposite pretensions, which were supported, on each side, by tlic most ela- 
borate arguments, and the greatest acrimony of expression* that the abilities 
or zeal of theologians long exercised in disputation could suggest. Ferdinand, 
however, by his address" and perseverance ; by softening some things on 
each side ; by putting a favourable meaning upon others ; by representing in- 
cessantly the necessity as well as the advantages of concord ; ana by threaten- 
ing on some occasions, when all other considerations were disregarded, to dis- 
solve the diet, brought them at lenglh to a conclusion in which they all agreed.- 

Conformably to tliis, a recess was framed, approved of, and published with 
the usual formalities. The following are the chief articles which it con- 
tained :-~That such princes and cities as have declared their approbation of 
the Confession of Augsburg, shall be permitted to profess the doctrine and 
exercise the -v^prship which it authorizes, without interruption or molestation 
from the emperor, the king of the Romans, or any powei or person whatso- 
ever; that the protestants, on their part, shall give no disquiet to the princes 
and states who adhere to the tenets and riles of the church of Itome; 
that, for the future, no attempt shall be made towards terminating religious 
differences, but by the gentle and pacific methods of persuasion and conference; 
that the popish ecclesiastics shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction in such states 


88 Chytraei S&xonia, p. 480. 
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ns receive the Confession of Augsburg ; that such as had seized the benefices 
or revenues of the church, previous to the treaty of Passau, shall retain pos- 
session of them, and be liable to no prosecution in the imperial»chainber 
on that account ; that the supreme civil power in every state shall have right 
to, establish what form of doctrine and warship it shall deem proper, and, if 
any of its subjects refuse to conform to these, shall permit them to remove, 
with all their effects, whithersoever they shall please ; that if any prelate or 
ecclesiastic shall hereafter abandon the Romish religion ? he shall instantly re- 
linquish his diocese or benefice, and it shall be lawful for those in whom the 
right of nomination is vested, to proceed immediately to an election, as if the 
office were vacant, by death or t ranslation, and to appoint a successor of 
^undoubted attachment to the ancient system. 57 

Such are the capital articles in this famous recess, which is the basis of re- 
ligious peace in Germany, and the bond of uuion among its various states, 
the sentiments of which arc so extremely different with respect to points 
the most interesting as v eil as important, in our age and nation, to which 
the idea of toleration is familiar, and its beneficial effects well known, it may 
seem st range that a method of terminating their dissensions, so suitable to 
the mild and charitable spirit of the Christian religion, did not sooner occur 
to the contending parties. JJut this expedient, however salutary, was so 
repugnant to the sentiments and practice of Christians during many ages, that 
it did not lie obvious to discovery. Among the ancient heathens, all whose 
deities were local and tutelary,, diversity of sentiment concerning the object 
or rites of religions worship seems to have been no source of animosity, be- 
cause the acknowledging veneration to be due. to any one god, did not imply 
denial of the exisl enee or the power of any other god ; nor wc *c the modes 
and rites of worship established in one country incompatible with those which 
other nations approved of and observed. Thus the errors in their system of 
theology were of such a nature as to be productive of concord; and, not- 
withstanding the amazing number of their deities, as well as the infinite 
variety of 1 hen* ceremonies, a sociable and tolerating spirit subsisted almost 
universally in the pagan world. 

But when tin' Christian revelation declared one Supreme Being to be the 
sole object of religious veneration, and prescribed the form of worship most 
acceptable to him, whoever admitted the truth of it held, of consequence, 
every other system of religion, as a deviation from what was established by 
divine authority, to be false and impious. Hence arose the zeal of the first 
converts to the Christian faith iu propagating its doctrines, and the ardour 
with which they laboured to oierturn every oilier form of worship. They em- 
ployed, however, for tins purpose no methods but such as suited the na- 
ture of religion; by the force of powerful arguments, they convinced the 
understandings of meu; by the charms of superior virtue, they allured 
and captivated their hearts. At length 1 lie civil power declared m favour 
of Christianity ; and though numliers, imitating the example of their supe- 
riors, crowded into the church, many suit adhered to their ancient supersti- 
tions. Enraged at their obstinacy, the ministers of religion, whose zeal was 
still unabated, though their sanctity and virtue were much dii?*§uished, forgot 
so far the nature of their own mission, and of the arguments which they 
ought to have employed, that they armed the imperial power against these 
unhappy men, and, as they could, not persuade, thev tried to compel them to 
bebeve. - 

At the same time, controversies concerning articles of faith multiplied, from 
various causes, among Christians themselves, and the same unhallowed 

37 Sieid, p. 620. F. Paul, p. W& Pallav. P. U. p. 161. 
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weapons which had first been used against the enemies of their religion, 
were turned against each other. Every zealous disputant endeavoured to 
interest riie cim magistrate in his cause, and each in his turn employed the 
secular arm to crush or to exterminate liis opponents, Not long after, the 
bishops of Borne put in their claim to infallibility in explaining articles of 
faith, and deciding points in' controversy ; and. bold as the pretension was, 
they, by their artifices and perseverance, imposed on the credulity of mankind, 
ana brought them to recognise it. To doubt or to deny any doctrine to which 
these unerring instructors had given the sanction of their approbation was 
held to be not only a resisting of truth, but an act of rebellion against their 
sacred authority ; and the secular power, of which by various arts they had 
acquired the absolute direction, was instantly employed to avenge both. 

Thus Europe had been accustomed, during many centuries, to see speem 
lalive opinions propagated or defended by force ; the charity and mutual for- 
bearance which Christianity recommends with so much warmth, were for- 
gotten; the sacred rights of conscience and of private judgment were unheard 
of ; and not only the idea of toleration, but even the word itself, in the sense 
now affixed to it, was unknown. A right to extirpate error by force was 
'universally allowed to be the prerogative of such as possessed the knowledge 
of truth ; and as each patty of Christians believed that they had got pos- 
session of this invaluable attainment, they all claimed and exercised, as far as 
they were able, the rights which it was supposed to convey. The Homan 
catholics, as their system rested on the decisions of an infallible judge, never 
doubted that truth was on their side, and openly called on the civil power to 
repel the impious and heretical innovators who had risen up against it. The 
protestants, no less confident that their doctrine was well-founded, required, 
with equal ardour, the urmBes of their party to check such as presumed to 
impugn it. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the reformed 
church in their respective countries, as far as they had power and opportu- 
nity, inflicted the same punishments upon such as called in question any ar- 
ticle in their creeds, which were denounced against their own disciples by the 
church of Home. To their followers, and perhaps to their opponents, it would 
have appeared a symptom of diffidence in the goodness ot their cause, or an 
acknowledgment that it was not well founded, it they had not employed in its 
defence all those means which it was supposed truth had a right to employ. 

Jt was towards the close of f he seventeenth century, before toleration, under 
its present form, was admitted first into the republic of the United Lrovinees, 
ana from thence introduced into England. Long experience of the calamities 
flowing from mutual persecution; the influence of free government, the light 
and humanity acquired by the progress of science, together with the prudence 
and authority of the civil magistrate, were all requisite in order to establish 
a regulation, so repugnant to the ideas which all the different sects had 
adopted, from mistaken conceptions concerning the nature of religion and 
the rights of truth, or which all of them had derived from the erroneous 
maxims established by the church of Ilomc. 

The recess ot‘ Augsburg, it is evident, was founded on no such liberal and 
enlarged sentiments concerning freedom of religious inquiry, or the nature of 
toleration. It was nothing more than a scheme of pacification, which political 
considerations alone had suggested to the contending parties, and regard for 
their mutual tranquillity ana safety had rendered necessary. Of this there 
can be no stronger proof than an article in the recess itself, by which the 
benefits of the pacification are declared to extend only to the catholics on the 
one side, and to such as adhered to the Confession of Augsburg on the other. 
The followers of Zuinglius and Calvin remained, in consequence of that ex- 
clusion, without any protection from the rigour of the laws denounced against 
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heretics. Nor did they obtain any legal security until the treaty of West 
pholia, near a century after this period, provided, that they should be admitted 
to enjoy, in as ample a manner as the Lutherans, ail the advantages and pro- 
tection which the recess of Augsburg affords, 

But if the followers of Luther were highly pleased with the security which 
they acquired by this recess, such as adhered 16 the ancient system had no less 
reason to be satisfied with that article in it, which preserved entire to the 
Homan catholic church the benefices of such ecclesiastics as should hereafter 
renounce its doctrines. This article, known in Germany by the name of the 
Ecclesiastical Reservation , was apparently so conformable to the idea and to 
the rights of an established church, and it seemed so equitable to prevent re- 
venues winch had been originally appropriated for the maintenance of persona 
attached to a certain system, from being alienated to any other purpose, that 
the protestants, though they foresaw its consequences, were obliged to relin- 
quish their opposition to it. As the Homan catholic princes of the empire 
have taken care to see tliis article exactly observed in every case where there 
was an opport unity of putting it in execution, it has proved the great barrier 
of the llomisb church in Germany against the reformation: and as, from* 
this period, the same temptation of interest did not allure ecclesiastics to re- 
linquish the established system, there have been few of that order, who have 
loved truth with such disinterested and ardent affection, as, for its sake, to 
abandon the rich benefices winch they had in possession. 

Luring the sitting of the diet, Marcell us Cgrvino, cardinal di Santo Croce, 
was elected pope in I lie room of Julius. lie, in imitation of Adrian, did not 
change his name on being exalted to the papal chair. As he equalled that 
pontiff in purity of intention, while lie excelled him much in the arts of go- 
vernment, and still more in knowledge of the state and genius of the papal 
court, as he had capacity to discern what reformation it needed, as well as 
what it could bear; such regulations were expected from bis virtue and 
wisdom, as would have removed many of its grossest and most flagrant cor- 
ruptions and have contributed towards reconciling to the church such as, 
from indignation at these enormities, had abandoned its communion. But 
this excellent pontiff was only shown to the church, aud immediately snatched 
away. The confinement in the conclave had impaired his health, and the 
fatigue of tedious ceremonies upon his accession, together with too intense 
and anxious application of minct to the schemes of improvement which he 
meditated, exhausted so entirely the vigour of bis feeble constitution, that he 
sickened on the twelfth, and died on the t wentieth day after his election. 38 

All the refinements in artifice and intrigue, peculiar to conclaves, were dis- 
played in that which was held for electing a successor to Marcellus; the 
cardinals of the imperial and French factions labouring, with equal ardour, to 
gain the necessary number of suti’rages for one of their own party. But, after 
a struggle of no'loug duration, though conducted with all the warmth and 
eagerness natural to men contending for so great an object, they united in 
choosing John Peter Caraffa, the eldest member of the sacred college, and the 
son of Count Montorio, a nobleman of an illustrious family in the kingdom of 
Naples. The address and influence of Cardinal Farnesc, who farmed his pre- 
tensions, Caraffa’ s own merit, and perhaps his great age, winch soothed all 
the disappointed candidates with the near prospect of a new vacancy, con- 
curred in bringing about this speedy union of suffrages. In order to testify 
his respect for the memory of Paul III., by whom he had been created car- 
dinal, as we ll as his gratitude to the family of Farnesc, he assumed the name 
of Paul IY. 

38 Tbuan. p. 520. F. Paul, p. 365. Onuph, Ponvin, pp. 321, &c. 
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The choice of a prelate of such a singular character, and who had long H i d 
a course extremely different from that which usually led to the dignity now 
conferred pponhim, filled the Italians, who had nearest access to observe his 
manners and deportment, with astonishment, and kept them in suspense and 
Solicitude with regard to his future conduct. Paul, though born in a rank 
of life which, without auy other merit, might have secured to him the highest 
ecclesiastical preferments, had, from his early years, applied to study with all 
tfyc assiduity of a man who had nothing but his personal attainments to render 
Mm conspicuous. By means of 1 his, lie not only acquired profound skill in 
scholastic theology, bat added I o that a considerable knowledge of the learned 
languages and of polite literature, the study of which had been lately revived 
in Italy and was pursued at this time with great ardour. Ills mind, however, 
naturally gloomy and severe, was more formed to imbibe the sour spirit of 
the former, than to receive any 1 incline of elegance or liberality of sentiment 
from the latter; so that he acquired rather the qualities and passions of a 
recluse ecclesiastic, than the talents necessaiy for the conduct 01 great affairs. 
Accordingly, when he entered into orders, although several rich benefices 
were bestowed upon him, and lie was early employed as a nuncio in different 
courts, he soon became disgusted with that course of life, and languished to 
bo in a situation more suited to his taste and temper. With this view, he 
resigned at. once all his ecclesiastical preferments, ami having instituted an 
order of regular priests, whom he denominated Thcatmcs, from the name of 
the archbishopric which he had held, he associated himself as a member of 
their fraternity, conformed to *111 the rigorous rules to which he had subjected 
them, and preferred the solitude of a monastic life, with the honour of being 
the founder of a new order, to all the great objects which the court of Borne 
presented to his ambition. 

In this retreat he remained for many years, until Paul III., induced by 
the fame of his sanctity and knowledge, called him to Pome, in order to com 
suit with him concerning the measures which might be most proper and 
effectual for suppressing heresy, and re-establishing the ancient authority of 
the church. Having thus allured him from hLs sobtude, the pope, partly by 
his entreaties and partly by his authority, prevailed on him to accept of a 
cardinal's hat, to resume the benchers which he had resigned, and to return 
again into the usual path of ecclesiastical amhi lion wldcli he seemed to have 
relinqidshed. But, during two successive pontificates, under the ffrst of which 
the court of Rome was the most artful and interested, anil under the second 
the most dissolute of any in Europe, Uaratfa retained his monastic austerity. 
Ho was an avowed and bitter enemy, not oidj of all innovation in opiniou, but 
of every irregularity in practice; he was the cldef instrument in establishing 
the formidable and odious tribunal of the inquisition m the papal territories; 
he appeared a violent advocate on all occasions for the jurisdiction and disci- 

E line of the church, and a severe eensurer of every measure which seemed to 
ow from motives of policy or interest, rather than from zeal for the honour 
of the ecclesiastical order, end the dignity of the holy see. Under a prelate 
of such a character, the 1 Ionian courtiers expected a severe and violent pon- 
tificate, aurm&which the principles of sound policy would be sacrificed to 
the narrow prejudices of priestly zeal ; while the people of Rome were appre- 
hensive of seeing the sordid and forbidding rigour of monastic manners sub- 
stituted m place of the magnificence to which I hey had been long accustomed 
in the papal court. These apprehensions Paul was extremely solicitous to 
remove. At his first entrance upon the administration, he laid aside that 
austerity which had hitherto distinguished his person and family; and when 
the master of the household inquired in what manner he would choose to 
m, he haughtily replied, “As becomes a great prince.” He ordered the 
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ceremony of his coronation to be conducted with more than usual pomp; and 
endeavoured to render himself popular by several acta of liberality and in- 
dulgence towards the inhabitants of Home” 

His natural severity of temper, however, would have soon retufhed upon 
him, and would have justified the conjectures of the courtiers, as well as the 
fears of the people, if he had not, immediately after his election, called to 
Rome two of his nephews, the sous of his brother, the count of Montorio. 
The eldest he promoted to be governor of Rome : the youngest, who had 
hitherto served as a soldier of fortune in the armies of Spain and France, 
and whose disposition as well as manners were still more foreign from the 
clerical character than his profession, he created a cardinal, and appointed 
him legate of Bologna, the second office in power and dignity which a pope 
cm bestow. These marks of favour, no less sudden than extravagant, he ac- 
companied with the most unbounded confidence and attachment : and, for- 
getting all his former severe maxims, he seemed to have no other* object than 
the aggrandizing of his nephews. Their ambition, unfortunately for PattL 
was too aspiring to be salisfied with any moderate acquisition. They had 
seen the family of JVledici raised by the interest of the popes of that house to 
supreme power in Tuscany; Paul 111. had, by his abilities and address, se- 
cured the duchies of Parma and Placentia to the family of Eaniese. They 
aimed at some establishment for themselves, no less considerable and inde- 
pendent; and as they could not expect that the pope would carry his in- 
dulgence tow ards them so lar as to secularize any part of the patrimony of the 
church, they had no prospect of attaining whafr they wished, but by dismem- 
bering the imperial dominions in 1 taJv, in hopes of seizing some portion of 
them. This alone they would have deemed a sufficient reason for sowing the 
seeds of discord between their uncle and the emperor. 

But Cardinal Carafia had, besides, private reasons which filled him with 
hatred and enmity to the emperor. While he served in the Spanish troops, 
he had not received such marks of honour and distinction as he thought one 
to his birth and merit. Disgusted writh this ill-usage, he had abruptly quitted 
the imperial service, and entering into that of France, he had not only met 
with such a reception as soothed his vanity and attached him to the Frenca 
interest, but by contracting an intimate friendship with Strozzi, who com- 
manded the French army m Tuscany, lie had imbibed a mortal antipathy to 
the emperor as the great enemy to the liberty and independence of the Italian 
states. Nor was the pope himself indisposed to receive impressions unfavour- 
able to the emperor. The opposition given to his election by the cardinals of 
the imperial faction left in his mind deep resentment, which was heightened 
by the remembrance of ancient injuries from Charles or his ministers. 

Of this his nephews took advantage, and employed various devices, in order 
to* exasperate him beyond a possibility of reconciliation. They aggravated 
every circumstance which could be deemed any indication of the emperorts 
dissatisfaction with his promotion they read to him an intercepted letter, in 
which Charles taxed the cardinals of Ins party with negligence or incapacity 
in not having defeated Paul’s election ; they pretended, at one time, to have 
discovered a conspiracy formed by the imperial minister and Cosmo de/ 
Medici against the pope’s life; they alarmed him at another^ with accounts 
of ii plot for assassinating themselves. By these artifices they kept his mind, 
which was naturally violent ? and become suspicious from old age, in such 
perpetual agitation, as precipitated him into measures which otherwise he 
would have been the first person to condemn. 40 He seized some of the car- 

w Platina, p. 327. Castal&o, Vita di Paolo IV. Bom. 1615, p. 70. 

40 Bipamontii Hist. Patriae, Jib, iii. p. 1146. ap, Graav. Thes. voJL ii Mdm. de Rhier, 
ii V- 015. Adriani, Istor. i. p. 906. 
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dm&ls who were most attached to the emperor, and confined them in the castle 
of St. Angelo ; he persecuted the Colonnas, and other Homan barons, the 
ancient retainers to the imperial faction, with the utmost severity; and, dis- 
covering^ all occasions his distrust, fear, or hatred of the emperor, he began 
at last to court the friendship of the French king, and seemed willing to throw 
himself absolutely upon Mm for support and protection. 

' This was the very point to which his nephews washed to bring him, as most 
favourable to their ambitious schemes ; and as the accomplishment of these 
depended on their uncle’s life, whose advanced age did not admit of losing a 
moment unnecessarily in negotiations, instead of treating at second-hand 
with the French ambassador at Home, they prevailed on the pope to despatch 
a person of confidence directly to the court of France, with such overtures 
on his part as they hoped would not be rejected. He proposed an alliance 
offensive and defensive between Henry and the poi>c ; that they should attack 
the duchy of Tuscany mid the kingdom of Maples with their united forces; 
and if their aims should prove successful, that uic ancient republican form of 
government should be re-established in the former, and the investiture of the 
Sitter should be granted to one of the French king’s sons, after reserving a 
certain territory which should be annexed to the patrimony of the church, to- 
gether with an independent and princely establishment for each of the pope’s 
nephews. 

The king, allured by these specious projects, gave a most favourable au- 
dience to the envoy. But when the matter was proposed in council, the 
Constable Montmorency, whose natural caution and aversion to daring enter- 
prises increased with age and experience, remonstrated with great vehe- 
mence against the alliance. He put Henry in mind how Mai to France every 
expedition into Italy had been during three successive reigns ; and if such an 
enterprise had proved too great for the nation, even when its strength and 
finances were entire, there was no reason to hope for success if it should be 
attempted now, when both were exhausted by extraordinary efforts during 
wars which had lasted, with little interruption, almost half a century. He 
represented the manifest imprudence of entering into engagements with a 
pope of fourscore, as any system which rested on no better foundation than 
his life must be extremely precarious; and upon the event of his death, 
which could not be distant, the face of things, together with the inclination 
of the Italian states, must instantly change, and the whole weight of the war 
be left upon the king alone. To these considerations he added the near 
prospect which they now had of a final accommodation with the emperor, 
who, having taken, the resolution of retiring from the world, wished to trans- 
mit his kingdoms in peace to his son ; and lie concluded with representing 
the absolute certainty of drawing the arms of England upon France, if it 
should appear that the re-establishment of tranquillity in Europe was pre- 
vented by the ambition of its monarch. 

These arguments, weighty in themselves, and urged by a minister of great 
authority, would probably have det ermined the king to decline any connexion 
with the pope ; but the duke of Guise, and his brother, the cardinal of Lor- 
ra*in, who delighted no less in bold and dangerous undertakings than Moiit- 
moTencv shunKed them, declared warmly for an alliance with the pope. The 
cardinal expected to be intrusted with the conduct of the negotiations in the 
OOUrt of Rome to which this alliance would give rise; the duke hoped to 
obtain the command of the army which would be appointed to invade 
Nantes; and, considering themselves as already in these stations, vast pro- 
jects opened to v their aspiring and unbounded ambition. Their credit, to- 

S fcher with the influence of the king’s mistress, the famous Diana of rote- 
aft, who was at that time entirely devoted to the interest of the family of 
Cruse, more than counterbalanced all Montmorency’s prudent remonstrance* 
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and prerailed on an inconsiderate prince to listen to the overtures of the 
pope ei envoy, k 

The cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected, was immediately* sent to 
Koine with fall powers to conclude the treaty, and to concert measure for 
carrying it into execution. Before he could reach that city, the pope, either 
from reflecting on the danger and uncertain issue of all military operations, 
or through the address of the imperial ambassador, wno had been at great 
pains to soothe him, had not only begun to lose much of the ardour with 
which he had commenced the negotiation with Prance, but even discovered 
great unwillingness to continue it. In order to rouse him from this fit of dea- 
pondency, and to rekindle his former rage, his nephews had recourse to 
the arts which they had already pract ised wi th so much success. They alarmed 
him with new representations of the emperors, hostile intentions, with fresh 
accounts which they had received of threats uttered against him by the im- 
perial ministers, and with new discoveries which they pretended to have made 
of conspiracies formed, and just ready to take effect, against his life. 

But these artifices, having been formerly tried, would not have operated a 
second time w r ith the same force, nor have made the impression which they 
wished, if Paul had not been excited by an olfenco of that kind which' he 
was least able to bear. He received advice of the recess of the diet of Augs- 
burg, and of the toleration which was thereby granted to the protestants ; and 
this threw him at once into such transports of passion against the emperor 
and king of the i tomans, as carried him headlong into all the violent mea- 
sures of his nephews. .Full of high ideas with* respect to the papal prero- 
gative, and animated with the fiercest zeal agumst heresy, he considered 
ihe liberty of deciding concerning religious matters, which had bomi assumed 
by an assembly composed chiefly of laymen, as a presumptuous and unpar- 
donable encroachment on that jurisdiction which belonged to him alone ; and 
regarded the indulgence which had been given to the protestants as an impious 
act. of that power w hich the diet had usurped, fie complained loudly of 
both to the imperial ambassador. lie insisted that the recess of the diet 
should immediately be declared illegal and void. He threatened the emperor 
and king of the Romans, in case they should either refuse or delay to gratify 
him in this particular, with the severest effects oC his vengeance. He talked 
in a tone of authority and command which might have suited a pontiff’ of 
the twelfth century, when a papal decree was sufficient to have shaken or to 
have overturned, the throne of the greatest monarch in Europe ; but which 
^as altogether improper in that age, especially when addressed to tile 
minister of a prince who had so often made pontiffs more formidable than 
Paul feel the weight of his power. The ambassador ? however, heard all his 
extravagant propositions ana menaces with much patience, and endeavoured 
to soothe him by putting him in mind of the extreme distress to which the 
emperor had been reduced at luspruck, of the engagements which he had 
come under to the protestants, in order to extricate himself, of the necessity 
of fulfilling these, and of accommodating his conduct to the situation of his 
affairs. But weighty as these considerations were, they made no impression 
on the mind of the haughty and bigoted pontiff, who mstantly^eplicd, that 
he would absolve him by Ins apostolic authority from those impious engage- 
ments, and even command him not to perform them : that, in carrying an the 
cause of God and of the church, no regard ought to be had to the maxims ol' 
worldly prudence and policy ; and that the ill success of the emperor’s schemes 
in Germany might justly be deemed a mark of the divine displeasure against 
him, on account of Lis having paid little attention to the former, while ho re- 
gulated his conduct entirely by the latter. Having said this, he turned from 
the ambassador abruptly, without waiting for a reply. * 
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Bis nephews took care io applaud and cherish these sentiments, and easily 
wrought up his arrogant mind, fraught with all the monkish ideas concerning 1 
ih:£r extent of the papal supremacy, to such a pitch of resentment against the 
house of Austria, and to such a high opinion of his own power, that he talked 
continually of his being the successor of those who had deposed kings and 
emperors ; that he was exalted as head over them all, and would trample 
sum as opposed him under his feet. In this disposition the cardinal of 
Lofrain found the pope, and easily persuaded him to sign a treaty, which 
had for its object the ruin of a prince, against whom he was $9 highly ex- 
asperated. The stipulations m the treaty were much the same as had been 
proposed by the pope’s envoy at Pans, and it was agreed to, keep the whole 
transaction secret, until their limit'd forces should be ready to take the held. 11 

During the negotiation of this Peaty at Rome and Paris, an event hap- 
pened which seemed to render the fears that had given rise to it vain, and 
the operations which w ere 1o follow upon it unnecessary. This was the 

emperor’s resignation of Ins hereditary dominion* to his son Philip; together 

with his resolution to withdraw entirely from any concern in business or the 
affairs of this world, in order that lie might spend, the remainder of his days 
in retirement and solitude. 

Though it requires neither deep reflection nor extraordinary discernment 
to discover that the state of loyalty is not exempt from cares and dis- 
appointment; though most of those who are exalted to a throne find so- 

licitude, and satiety, aud distrust, to be their perpetual attendants in that 
envied pre-eminence ; >ct t< /descend voluntarily from the supreme, to a sub- 
ordinate station, aud to* relinquish the possession of power in order to attain 
the enjoyment of happiness, seems to be an effort too great for the human 
mind. Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monnrohs who have 
quitted a throne, aud have ended their days in retirement. But they were 
either weak princes, who took this resolution utshlv, and repented of it as 
soon as it was taken, or unfortunate princes, from whoso hands some stronger 
rival had wrested their sceptre, aud compelled I hem to descend w ith reluctance 
into a private station. Diocletian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of 
holding the reins of government who ever resigned them from deliberate 
choice, and who continued during many \ oars enjoy the tranquillity of 
retirement without fetohing one penitent sigh, or easting back one look of 
desire towards the power or dignity which he had abandoned. 

iNo wonder, then, that Charles’s resignation should fill all Europe with as- 
tonishment, and give rise, both among his contemporaries and among the 
historians of that period, to various conjectures concerning the motives 
which determined a prince whose ruling paesioa had been uniiormiy the love 
of power, at the ago of fill) -six, when objects of ambition continue to operate 
with full force on the mind, and are pursued with the greatest ardour, to 
take a resolution so singular and unexpected. But while many authors have 
imputed it to motives: so frivolous and fantastical as can hardly be supposed 
to influence any reasonable mind ; while other have imagined it to be the 
result of some profound scheme of policy; historians more intelligent, and 
better informed, neither ascribe it to caprice, nor search for mysterious secrets 
of state, where simple aud obvious causes will fully account for the em- 
peror’s conduct. Charles had been att acked early in life with the gout, and, 
notwithstanding all the precautions of the most skilful physicians, the 
violence of the distemper increased as lie advanced in age, and the fits 
became every year more frequent, as well as more severe, Sot only was the 

41 Pallav. lib. xiii. p. 163. F. Paul, p. 365, Tfiuan, lib. xr. p. 526, lit. xvi. p. 640. 
Mfau do Bibier, ii. pp, 600, &Q. 
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vigour of Lis constitution broken, but the faculties of his mind were impaired 
by the excruciating torments winch he endured. During the continuance of 
the fits, he was altogether incapable of applying to business, and wen when 
they began to abate, as it was only at intervals that he could attend to 
whjit was serious, he gave up a great part of his time to trifling and even 
childish occupations, which served to relieve or to amuse his mind, enfeebled 
and worn out with excess of pain. Under these circumstances, the conduct 
of such affairs as occurred of course in governing so many kingdoms, was a 
burden more than sufficient ; but to push forward and complete the vast 
schemes wliich the ambition of Ins more active years had formed, or to keep 
in view and carry on the same great system of policy, extending to every 
nation in Europe, and connected with the operations of every different court 
were functions which so far exceeded his strength, that they oppressed ana 
overwhelmed his mind. As lie had been long accustomed to view the business 
in every department, whether civil, or military, or ecclesiastical, with his own 
eyes, and to decide concerning it according to his own ideas, it gave him the 
utmost pain when he felt his infirmities increase so fast upon nun, that ho 
was obliged to commit the conduct of all affairs to Ins ministers. He im- 
puted every misfortune which befell him, and every miscarriage that hap- 

E ened, even when the former was unavoidable, or the latter accidental, to 
is inability to take the inspection of business himself. He complained of 
his hard fortune in being opposed, m his declining years, to a rival who was 
in the. full vigour of hie; and that, while Henry could take and execute all 
his resolutions in person, he should now be induced, botli in council and in 
action, to rely on the talents and exertions of other men. Having thus 
grown old before his time, lie wisely judged it more decent to conceal his ia- 
trimties m some solitude, than to expose them any longer to the public eye; 
and prudently determined not to iorfeit the tame, or lose the acquisitions 
of lus better years, by straggling* with a vam obstinacy to retain the reins 
of government, when ho was no longer able to hold them with steadiness or 
to guide them with address . 43 

But though Charles had revolved this scheme in his mind for several 
years, and had communicated it to his sisters, the dowager queens of France 
and Hungary, who not only approved of Ins intention, but offered to accom- 
pany him to whatever place of retreat he should choose, several things had 


42 Dom Levesque, in his memoirs of Cardinal Granvclle, gives a reason for the empe- 
ror 6 resignation, which, as far as I recollect, is not mentioned by any other historian. 
He says, that the emperor having ceded the government of the kingdom of Naples and 
the duchy of JMilari to his son, upon liis marriage with the queen of England, Philip, 
notwithstanding the advice and entreaties of Ins. latner, removed most of the ministers and 
officers whom he had employed in those countues, and appointed creatures of his own 
to fill the places which they held ; that lie aspired openly, and. with little delicacy, to 
obtain a share in the administration of affairs iu„the Low Countries; that he endeavoured 
to thwart the empeior’s measures, and to .limit hi» authority, behaving towards him 
sometimes with inattention, and sometimes with haughtiness; that Charles, finding 
that he must either yield on every occasion to his son, or openly contend with him, in 
order to avoid either of these ? which were both disagreeable and tnortifjUng to a father, 
he took the resolution of resigning his crowns, and of retiring from the work, vol. i. 
$>p. 24, &c. Lorn Ldvesque derived his information concerning these curious facts, 
which he relates very briefly, from the original papers of Cardinal Granvclle. But as 
that vast collection ot papers, which Jba.s been preserved and arranged by M.J’Abb£ Boiaot 
dF BesanfOn, though one of the most valuable historic#! monuments of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and which cannot fail of throwing much light on the transactions of Charles V., is 
not published, I cannot determine what degree of credit should be given to this account 
of Charles’s resignation, 1 have, therefore, taken no notice of it in relating this event 

2 H *2 
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hitherto prevented his carrying it into execution. He could not think of- 
loading ms son with the government of so many kingdoms, until he should 
attain such maturity of age and of abilities as would enable him to sustain 
that weighty burden. But as Philip had now reached his twenty-eighth 
year, and had been early accustomed to business, for which he discovered 
Doth inclination and capacity, it can hardly be imputed to the partiality of 
paternal affection that las scruples with regard to this point were entirely re- 
moved; and that he thought he might place his son, without further hesita- 
tion or delay, on the throne which he himself was about to abandon. His 
mother** situation had been another obstruction in his way ; for although 
she had continued almost fifty years in confinement, and under' the same dis- 
order of mind which concern for her husband’s death had brought upon her, 
yet the government of Spain was still vested in her jointly with the emperor : 
her name was inserted together with his in all the public instruments issued 
in that kingdom ; aud such was the loud attachment of the Spaniards to her, 
that they would probably have scrupled to recognise Philip as their sovereign, 
unless she hud consented to assume him as her partner on the throne. 
Her utter incapacity for business rendered it impossible to obtain her consent. 
But her death, which happened this year, removed tins difficulty ; and as 
Charles, upon that event, became sole monarch of Spain, it left the succes- 
sion open to his son. The war with Prance had likewise been a reason for 
retaining the administration of affairs in his own hand, as he was extremely 
solicitous to have terminated, it, that lie might have given up his kingdoms 
to his son at pea $c with all the world. But as Henry had discovered no dis- 
position to close with any of liis overtures, and had oven rejected proposals 
of peace, which were equal and moderate, in a tone that seemed to indicate 
a fixed purpose of continuing hostilities, he saw that it was vain to wait 
longer in expectation of an event which, however desirable, was altogether 
uncertain. 

As this, then, appeared to bo the proper juncture for executing the scheme 
which he had long meditated, diaries resolved to resign Ids kingdoms to his 
son with a solemnity suitable to the importance of the transaction, and to per- 
form this lust act of sovereignty with such formal pomp as might leave a last- 
ing impression on the minds, not only of Ins subjects, but of his successor. 
With this view he called Philip out of England, where the peevish temper 
of his queen, which increased with her despaii of having issue, rendered him 
extremely unhappy ; and the jealousy of the English left him no hopes of 
obtaining the direction of their affairs. Having assembled the states of the 
Low Countries at Brussels, on the t wenty-fifth of October, Charles seated 
himself, for the last time, in the chair of state, on one side of which was 
placed his son. and on the otlmr his sister, the queen of Hungary, regent of 
the Netherlands, with a splendid retinue of the princes of the empire and 

B 'ees of Spam standing behind him. The president of the council of 
ers, by his command, explained, in a few words, his intention in calling 
this extraordinary meeting oi the states. He then read the instrument of 
resignation, by which Charles surrendered to his son Philip all his terri- 
tories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Lovv Countries, absolving his sub- 
jects there from the oath of allegiance to him, which ho required them to 
transfer to Philip, his lawful heir, and to serve him with the same loyalty and 
zeal which they had manifested during so long a course of years, in support of 
hisgovemment. 

Charles then rose from his scat, and leaning on the shoulder of the prmefe 
of Orange, because he was unable to stand without support, he addressed 
himself to the audience, and from a paper which he lima, in his hand, in 
order to assist his memory, he recounted with dignity, but without ostenta- 
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tion, all the great things which he had undertaken and performed since the 
tximmencement of his administration. He observed that, from the seventeenth 
year of his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, reserving no portion of his time for the indulgence of his ease,«and very 
little for the enjoyment of private pleasure : that, either in a pacific or hostile 
maimer, he had visited Germany nine times, Spam six times, France four times, 
Italy seven times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, Africa as - 
often, and had made eleven voyages by sea: that, while his health permitted « 
him to discharge his duty, and the vigour of his constitution was equal, in any 
degree, to the arduous office of governing such extensive dominions, he had 
never shunned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that now when his health 
was broken, and his vigour exhausted by the rage of an incurable distemper, 
his growing infirmities admonished liim to retire ; nor was he so fond of 
reigning as to retain the sccptrc in an impotent hand, which was no longer 
able to protoct his subjects, or to secure to them the happiness which ne 
wished they should enjoy ; that instead of a sovereign worn out with 
diseases, and scarcely half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, ac- 
customed already to govern, and who added to the vigour of youth all the 
attention and sagacity of inaturer years ; that if, during the course of a long 
administration, he had committed any material error m government, or if, 
under the pressure of so many and great affairs, and amidst the attention 
which he had been obliged to give to them, he hail cither neglected or injured 
any of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness ; that, for his part, he 
should ever retain a grateful sense of tlipir ^fidelity and attachment and 
would carry the remembrance of it along with Him to the place of his retreat, 
as his sweetest consolation, as well as the best reward for all his services, and 
in his last prayers to Almighty God would pour forth his most earnest peti- 
tions lor tlieir welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip who fell on his knees and kissed his father's 
hand. — “If ” says lie, “I had left you by my death this rich inheritance, to 
which I have made such large additions, some regard would have been justly 
due to my memory on that account ; but now, when 1 voluntarily resign to 
you what I might have still retained, I may well expect the warmest expres- 
sions of thanks on your part. W itk these, however, I dispense, and shall 
consider your concern for the welfare of your subjects, and your love of 
thehi, as the best and most acceptable testimony of vour gratitude to me. It 
Is in your power, by a wise aud virtuous administration, to justify the extra- 
ordinary proof which I this day give of my paternal affection, and to de- 
monstrate that you are worthy of the confidence which 1 repose in you. 
Preserve an inviolable regard for religion ; maintain tho catholic faith in its 
purity; let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; encroach not on 
the rights and privileges of your people ; and if the time should ever come 
when you shall wish to enjoy the tranqudlity of private life, may you have a 
son endowed with such qualities that you can resign your sceptre to him, with 
as much satisfaction as 1 give, up mine t.o you” 

As soon as Charles had finished this long addicss to his subjects aud io 
their new sovereign, he sunk into the clnur, exhausted and ready , to faint 
with the fatigue of such an extniordinary effort. During his discourse, 
the whole audience melted into tears, some from admiration of his magna- 
nimity, others softened by the expressions of tenderness towards his son, and 
of love to his people ; and all were affected with the deepest sorrow at losing 
a sovereign who, during his administration, had distinguished the Nether- 
lands^ his native country, with particular marks of his regard and attachment. 

Philip then arose from his knees : and after returning thanks to his father 
with a low and submissive voice, for the royal gift which his unexampled 
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bounty had bestowed upon him, he addressed the assembly of the states, and 
regretting his inability to speak: the Flemish language with such facility as 
to express what he felt on this interesting occasion, as well as what he 
OVed to Ms good subjects in the Netherlands, he begged that they would 
permit Granvelle, bishop of Arras, to deliver what he had given him in 
charge to speak in his name. Gnuivelle, in a long discourse, expatiated on 
the Bed with which Philip was animated for the good of his subjects, on his 
resolution to devote all his time and talents to the promoting of their hap- 
piness, and on his intention to imitate his father’s example in distinguishing 
the Netherlands with peculiar marks of his regard. Maes, a lawyer of great 
eloquence, replied, in the name of the states, with large professions of their 
fidelity and affection to their new sovereign. 

Then Mary, queen-dowager of Hungary, resigned the regency with which 
she had been entrusted by her bi other during the space of twenty-five years. 
Next day Philip, in presence of the states, look the usual oaths to maintain 
the rights and privileges of Ins subjects ; and all the members, in their own 
name, and in that of their constituents, swore allegiance to him. 45 

[1556.] A few weeks after this transaction, Charles, in an assembly no less 
splendid, and with a ceremonial equally pompous, resigned to his son the 
crowns of Spain, with all the territories depending on them, both in the old 
and in the new world. Of all these vast possessions, lie reserved nothing for 
himself but an annual pension of a hundred thousand crowns, to defray the 
charges of liis family, and to afford him a small sum for acts of beneficence 
and charity. 44 

^ As ho had fixed oil a place of retreat in Spain, hoping that the dryness and 

43 Godleveus, Itelatio Abdication^ Car. V. ap. Goldast. Polit. Imper. p. 377. Strada de 
Bello Belgico, lib. i. p. 5. 

44 The emperor's resignation is an event not only of such importance, but of such a 
nature, that the precise date of it, one would expect, should have been ascertained by 
historians with the greatest accuracy. There is, however, an amazing and unaccount- 
able diversity among them with legard to this point. All agree that the deed by which 
Charles transferred to his son his dominions m the Netherlands, bears date at Brussels 
the 25th of October. Sandoval fixes on the 28th of October, os the day on which tho 
ceremony of resignation happened, and lie was present, at the transaction, vol. ii. p. 592. 
Godleveus, who published a treatise do Abdication? Carol! V., fixes the public ceremony, 
as well as the date of the instrument of resignation, on the 25th. Pore Barn*, I know 
not on what authority, fixes it on the 24th of November. Hkt. d'Alem. via. p. 976. 
Herrera agrees with Godleveus in his account of this matter, tom. i. p. 155; as likewise 
does Pallavieini, whose authority with respect to dates, and everything where a minute 
accuracy is requisite, is of great weight. Jhst. lib, xvi. p. 1C8. Historians differ no less 
With regard to the day on which Clunks resigned the crown of Spain to his son. Accord- 
ing to M. de Thou, it was a month after his lmvmg resigned his dominions in the Nether- 
lands, i. e. about the 25th of November. Thrum . lib. xvi. p. 571. According to Sandoval, 
it was on the 16th of January, 155G. Sand. ii. p, 603. Antonia de Vera agrees with 
him. Epitome de la Vida cA Car. V. p. 1J0. According to Pallavieini, it was on tho 
17th, Pal. lib, xvi. p. 168, and with him Herrera agrees. Vida de 1). Eilipo, tom. i, p. 238. 
But Flrrdras fixes it on the first day of January, JJist. Getter, tom. ix. p. 871. M. de 
Beaucairc supposes the resignation of the crown of Spain to have been executed a few 
days alter the resignation ol the Netherlands. Com de Reh. Gall p, 879. It is remark- 
able that in tlf<! treaty of truce at Vaucelles, though Charles had made over all liis do- 
minions to his son some weeks previous to the conclusion of it, all the stipulations are ia 
the emperor’s name, and Philip is only styled king of Kngland ami Naples, It is certain 
Philip was not proclaimed king of Castile, &c., at Valladolid sooner than the 24th of March, 
Sandov. ii. p. 606 : and, previous to that ceremony, lie did not choose, it should seem, to 
assume the title Of king of any of his Spanish kingdoms, or to perform any act of royal 
jurisdiction. In a deed annexed to the treaty of truce, dated April 19, ne assumes the 
title of king of Castile, &c., in the usual style of the Spanish monarchs in that age. Corps 
Dipl tom. iv. Append, p. 83. 
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the warmth of the dimate m that country might initiate the violence of his 
disease, which had been much increased by the moisture of the anr and the 
rigour of the winters in the Netherlands, he was extremely impatient to em- 
bark for that kingdom^ and to disengage himself entirely from business, which 
he found to be impossible while lie remained in Brussels. But his mhysicians 
remonstrated so strongly against his venturing to sea at that cold and bois- 
terous season of the year, that he consented, though with reluctance, to put 
off his voyage for some months. 

By yielding to their entreaties, he had the satisfaction, before he left the 
Low Countries, of taking a considerable step towards a peace with France, 
which he ardently wished for, not only on his son's account, but that he might 
have the merit, wlicn quitting the world, of re-establishing that tranquillity in 
Europe which he had banished out of it almost from the time that he assumed 
the administration of affairs. Previous to his resignation, commissioners had 
been appointed by him and by the French king, m order to treat of an ex- 
change of prisoners. In their conferences at the abbey of A'aueelles, near 
Cambray, an expedient was accidentally proposed for terminating hostilities 
between the contending monarclis, by a long truce, dining the subsistence of 
which, and without discussing their respective claims, each should retain what 
was now' in his possession. Charles, sensible how much his kingdoms were 
exhausted by the expensive and almost continual wars in which his ambition 
had engaged him, and eager to gain for his son a short interval of peace, that 
he might establish himself lirruly ou Ids throne, declared warmly for dosing 
witli the overture, though manifestly dishonourable as well as disadvantageous : 
and such was the respect due to his wisdom and expedience, that Philip, not- 
withstanding his unwillingness to purchase peace by such concessions, did 
not presume to urge his opinion in opposit ion to that of his fa tin 

Henry could not have hesitated one moment about giving Ids consent to 
a truce, on such conditions as would leave him in quiet possession of the 
greater part of the duke of Savoy’s dominions, together with the important 
conquests wliicli lie had made on the German frontier. But it was no easy 
matter to reconcile such a step with the engagements which he had come 
under to the pope, in lus laic treaty with him. The Constable Montmorency, 
however, represented in such a striking light the imprudence of sacrificing 
the true interests of Ins kingdom to these rash obligations, and took such 
advantage of the absence ol the. cardinal of Lorrain, who had seduced the 
Xing into lus alliance with the Oaraffas, that Henry, who was naturally fluc- 
tuating and unsteady, and apt to be influenced by the advice last given him, 
authorized his ambassadors to sign a treaty of truce with the emperor for fire 
years, on the terms which had been proposed. But that he, might not seem 
to have altogether forgotten his ally the pope, who, he foresaw, would be 
highly exasperated, he, in order to soothe lnm, took care that lie should be 
expressly included in the truce . 45 

The count of Lalam repaired to Blois, aud the Admiral de Coliguy to Brus- 
sels; the former td be present when the king of France, and the tatter when 
the emperor and his sou, ratified the treaty and bound themselves by oath to 
observe it . 40 W hen an account of the conferences at Vaucelles, and of the 
conditions of truce which had been proposed there, was first cjyried to Borne, 
it gave the pope no manner of disquiet. He trusted so much to the honour 

46 Mdm. do Bibier, ii. p. 626. Corps Diplom. tom. iv. App. p. 81. 

46 One of Admiral de Ooligny’s attendants, who wrote to the court of France an account 
of What, happened while they resided at Brussels, lakes notice, as an instance of Philip’s 
unpoliienesrv, that he received the French ambassador'll) an apartment hung with tapestry, 
which represented the battle of Pavia, the manner in which Francis I. was taken prisouer, 
his voyage to Spain, with all the mortifying circumstances of his captivity and imprison- 
ment at liadiia.— Mem. de Ribier , ii. p. 034. 
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of to French monarch, that he would not allow himself, to think that Homy 
could forget so soon, ofr violate so shamefully, all to stipulations in his league 
with him. He had such a liigh opinion of the emperors wisdom, that he 
made no doubt of his refusing his consent to a truce on such unequal terms ; 
and on both tose accounts he confidently pronounced that this, like many 
preceding negotiations, would terminate in nothing. But kter and more 
pertain intelligence soon convinced liim that no reasoning in political affairs 
is more fallacious, than, because as event is improbable, to conclude tot it 
will not happen. The sudden and unexpected conclusion of to truce filled 
Paul with astonishment and terror. The cardinal of Lorrain durst not en- 
counter that storm of indignation, to which he knew that he should be ex- 
posed from the haughty pontiff, who had so good reason to be incensed : but* 
departing abruptly from Home, lie left to the Cardinal Tournon the difficult 
task of attempting to soothe Paul and his nephews. They were fully sensible 
of the perilous situation in which they now stood. By their engagements* 
with Prance, which were no longer secret, they had highly irritated Philip. 
They dreaded the violence of his implacable temper. The duke of Alva, a 
minister fitted, as well by his abilities as by the severity of his nature, for 
executing ail Philip’s rigorous schemes, had advanced from Milan to Naples, 
and began to assemble troops on the frontiers of the ecclesiastical state; 
while they, if deserted by Prance, must not only relinquish all the hopes of 
dominion and sovereignty to which their ambition aspired, but remain exposed 
to the resentment of the Spanish monarch, without one ally to protect them 
against an enemy with whom they w ere so little able 1 o contend. 

Under these circumstances, Paul had recourse to the arts of negotiation 
and intrigue ; of which the papal court knows well how to avail itself, in 
order to ward off any calamity threatened by an enemy superior in power. 
He affected to approve highly of the truce, as a happy expedient for putting 
a stop to the effusion of Christian blood. He expressed his warmest wishes 
that it might prove the forcruimer of a definitive peace, lfc exhorted to 
rival princes to embrace this favourable opportunity of setting on foot a ne- 
gotiation for that purpose, and offered, as their common father, to be mediator 
between them, under this pretext, he appointed Cardinal Bebiba his nuncio 
to the court of Brussels, and his nephew. Cardinal Oaraffa, to tot of Baris. 
The jmblic instructions given to bofli were the same ; that they should use 
their utmost endeavours to prevail with the two mouarchs to accept of the 
pope’s mediation, that, by means of i(, peace might be re-established, and 
measures might be taken for assembling a general council. But under this 
specious appearance of zeal for attaining objects so desirable in themselves, 
and so becoming his sacred character to pursue, Paul concealed very different 
intentions. Oaraffa, besides Ins public instructions, received a private com- 
mission to solicit tho French king to renounce the treaty of truce, and to 
renew his engagements with the holy sec; and lie was empowered to spare 
neither entreaties, nor promises, nor bribes, in order to gam 1 hat point. This 
both the uncle and the nephew considered as the real end of the embassy; 
while the other served to amuse the vulgar, or to deceive the emperor and lus 
son. The cardinal, accordingly, set out instantly for Paris, and travelled with 
the greatest expedition, whilst Bebiba was detained some weeks at Rome; 
and when it became necessary for him to bog-in his journey, he received 
secret orders to protract it as much as possible, that the issue of Caraffa’s 
negotiation might be known before he should roach Brussels, and, according 
to that, proper directions might bo given to him with regard to the tone 
which fie should assume in treating with the emperor and his son. 4 * 

47 Pallav. lib. xiii. p, 169. Burnet, Hist, of Reform, ii. App. p. B09. 
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Caraffa made his entry into Paris with extraordinary pomp; and having 
presented a consecrated sword to Henry, as the protector, on whose aid the 
pope relied in the present exigency, he besought him not to disregard the en- 
treaties of a parent in distress, but to employ that weapon which* be gave 
him in his defence. This he represented not only as a duty of filial piety, 
but as an act of justice. As the pope, from confidence in the assistance and 
support which his late treaty with Trance entitled him to expect, had taken 
such steps as had irritated the king of Spain, he conjured Hemy not, to suffer 
Paul and his family to be crushed under the weight of that resentment, which 
they had drawn on themselves merely by their attachment to Prance. To- 
gether with this argument addressed to his generosity, he employed another 
which he hoped would work on his ambition. He affirmed that n6w was the 
time, when, with the most certain prospect of success, he might attack 
Philip's dominions in Italy ; that the flower of the veteran Spanish bands had 
perished in Ihe wars of Hungary, Germany, and the Low Countries : that the 
emperor had left his son an exhausted treasury, and kingdoms drained of 
men; that he had no longer to contend with the abilities, the experience, and 
good fortune of Charles, but with a monarch scarcely seated on his throng 
unpractised in command, odious to many of the Italian states, and dreaded|' . 
by all. lie promised that the pone, who had already levied soldiers, would 
bring a considerable army into tiie field, which, when joined by a sufficient 
number of Trend 1 troops, might, by one busk and sudden effort, drive the 
Spaniards out of Naples, and add to the crown of Trance a kingdom, the 
conquest of which had been the great object 0/ all his predecessors during 
half a century, and the chief motive of all their expeditions into Italy. 

Every word Caraffa spoke made* a deep impression on Henry; conscious, 
on the one hand, that the pope had just cause to reproach him with having 
violated the laws not only of generosity but of decency, w hen he renounced 
his league with him, and had agreed to the truce of "V aucellcs ; and eager, on 
the other hand, not only to distinguish his reign by a conquest, which three 
former monarchs had attempted without success, but, likewise to acquire an 
establishment of such dignity mid value tor 011c of liis sous. Keverence, 
however, for the oath by which he had so lately confirmed the truce of Vau- 
cellcs; the extreme old ago of the pope, whose death might occasion an 
entire revolution in the political system of Italy ; together with the repre- 
sentations of Montmorency, who repeated all the arguments he had used 
against the first league with Paul, aud pointed out ihe great and immediate 
advantages which Trance derived from the truce, kept Henry for some time 
in suspense, and might, possibly have outweighed all Caralfa’s arguments. 
Hut the cardinal was not such a novice in the ails of intrigue and negotiation, 
as not to have expedients ready for removing or surmounting all these ob- 
stacles. To obviate the king's scruple with regard to his oath, he produced 
powers from the pope to absolve lnm from the obligation of it. Ily way of 
security against any danger which lie might apprehend from the pope’s death, 
he engaged that his uncle would make such a nomination of cardinals, as 
should give Henry the absolut e command of the next election, and Suable him 
to place in the papal chair a person entirely devoted to his interest. 

In order to counterbalance the effect of the constable’s opinion and influ- 
ence, he employed not only the active talents of the duke of uuise, and the 
eloquence of iiis brother the cardinal of Lorraiu, but^tlie address of the queen, 
aided by the more powerful arts of Diana of Poitiers, who, unfortunately for 
Trance, co-operated with Catherine in this point, though she took pleasure, 
on almost every other occasion, to thwart and mortify her. They, by their ' 
united solicitations, easily swayed t he king, who leaned, of his own Accord, to 
that side towards which they wished him to incline. Ail Montmorency 1 s 
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prudent remonstrances were disregarded ; the nuncio absolved Henry- from 
bis oath ; and he signed a new league with the pope, which rekindled the 
fames of war both in Italy and the Low Countries, 

- As so<m as, Banl was informed by his nephew that there was a fair prospect 
of his succeeding in this negotiation, he despatched a messenger after the 
nuncio liebiba, with orders to return to Borne, without proceeding to Brus- 
sels. As it was now no longer necessary to preserve that tone of moderation 
which suited the character of a mediat or, and which he had affected to assume, 
or to put any farther restraint upon his resentment against Philip, he boldly 
threw off the mask, and took such violent steps as rendered a rupture un- 
avoidable. He seized and imprisoned the Spanish envoy at his court. He 
excommunicated the Colonnas ; and having deprived Marco Antonio, the 
head of that family, of the dukedom of raliano, he granted that dignity, 
together with the territory annexed to it, to his nephew, the count of Mon- 
tano. He ordered a legal information to be presented in the consistory Of 
cardinals against Philip, setting forth that he, notwit hstanding the fidelity 
and allegiance duo by him to the holy see, of which he held the kingdom of 
Naples, had not only afforded a retreat in his dominions to the Colonnas, 
•whom the pope had excommunicated and declared rebels, hut had furnished 
them with arms, and was ready, in con j miction with them, lo invade the 
ecclesiastical state in a hostile manner ; that such conduct in a vassal was to 
be deemed treason against Ills liege lord ? the punishment of which was the 
forfeiture of his fief. Upon this the consistorial advocate requested the pope 
to take cognisance of the cause, and to appoint a day for hearing of it, when 
he would make good every article of the charge, and expect from his justice 
that sentence which the heinousness of Philip’s crimes merited. Paul, whose 
pride was highly fluttered will) the idea of trying and passing judgment on 
so great a king, assented I/O his request, and, as if it had been no Jess easy 
to execute than to pronounce such a sentence, declared 1 hat- he would consult 
with the cardinals concerning the formalities requisite in conducting the 
trial.* 8 

But while Paul allowed his pride and resentment to drive him on with such 
headlong impetuosity, Philip discovered au amazing moderation on his part. 
He had been taught by the Spanish ecclesiastics who had the charge of his 
education, a profound vcueral iou for the holy see. This seal irnent, which had 
been early infused, grew up with him as he ndvanced in > ears, and took full 
possession of bis mind, which was naturally thoughtful, serious, and prone to 
superstition. When he foresaw a mpinre with the pope approaching, he had 
such violent scruples with respect lo iue lawfulness of taking arms against 
the vicegerent of Christ, and the common father of all Christians, that he 
consulted some Spanish divines upon t hat point. They, with the usual dex- 
terity of casuists in accommodating 1 heir responses to the circumstances of 
those who apply to them for direction, assured bun that, after employing 
prayers and remonstrances in order to bring the pope to reason, he had full 
rigfit, both by the laws of nature and of Christianity, not only to defend him- 
self when attacked, but to begin hostilities, if that were judged the most 

S oper expedient for preventing the effects of Paul’s violence and injustice. 

ijlip nevertheless continued to deliberate and delay, considering it a most 
cruel misfortune, that his administration should open with an attack on a 
person whose sacred function and character he so highly respected/® 

At last the duke of Alva, who, in compliance with his master's scruples, 
had continued to negotiate Long after he should have begun to act, finding 


Pallav. lib. xiii. p. 171 

Ferrer. Hist. d’Espagne, ix, p. 373. Herrera, 1. p. 808. 
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Paul inexorable, and that every overture of peace, and every appearance of 
hesitation on his part, increased the pontiff’s natural arrogance, took the field 
and entered the ecclesiastical territories. His array dia not exceed twelve 
thousand men; but it was composed of veteran soldiers, and commanded 
chiefly by those Roman barons whom Paul’s violence had driven into exile* 
The valour of the troops, together with the animosity of their leaders, who 
fought in their own quarrel, and to recover their own estates, supplied the 
want of numbers. As none of the French forces were yet arrived, Alva soon 
became master of the Campagna liomana j some cities being surrendered 
through the cowardice of the garrisons, wluch consisted of raw soldiers, ill 
disciplined and worse commanded : the gates of others being opened by the 
inhabitants, who were eager to receive back their ancient masters. Alva* 
that he might not be taxed with impiety in seizing the patrimony of the 
church, took possession of the towns which capitulated, in the name of the 
college of cardinals, to which, or to the pope that should be chosen to succeed 
Paul, he declared that he would immediat ely restore them. 

The rapid progress of the Spaniards, whose light troops made excursions 
even to the gates of Home, filled that city with consternation. Paul, though 
infffexible and undaunted himself, was obliged to give way so far to the fears 
and solicitations of the cardinals, as to send deputies to Alva, in order to pro- 
pose a cessation of arms. The pope yielded the more readily, as he was sen- 
sible of a double advantage which might be derived from obtaining that 
point. It would deliver the inhabitants of Rome from their present terror, 
and would afford time for the arrival of the# succours which he expected 
from France. Nor was Alva unwilling to close with the overture, both as 
he knew how desirous his master was to terminate a w r ar which he ,had 
undertaken with reluctance, and as his army was so much weakened by 
garrisoning the great number of towns winch lie had reduced, that it was 
hardly in a condition to keep the field without fresh recruits. A truce was 
accordingly concluded, tirst for ten, and afterwards for forty days, during 
which various schemes of peace were proposed, and perpetual negotiations 
were carried on, but with no sincerity on the part of the pope. The return 
of his nephew the cardinal to Rome, the receipt of a considerable sum re- 
mitted by the king of France, the arrival of one body of French troops* to- 
gether with the expectation of others which had begun their march, ren- 
dered him more arrogant than ever, and banished all thoughts from his tnind 
but those of war and revenge. 60 

M Pallav. lib. xiii. p. 177. Tliuan. lib, xvii. p. 588. Mem. do Bibier, ii. p. 664, 
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New und fruitless Attempt of the Emperor to procure tlic Succession for Ins Son Philip 
—He sets out for Spain — Ilis Ketre.it at St Justus— The Pope renews Hostilities 
against Philip — Duke of Guise’s Operations — Philip gains the Aid of England— The 
War in the Netherlands — Siege of St. Quentin — Measures of Henry for the Defence of 
France — Peace between the Pope and Philip — Placentia restored to the Duke of 
Parma — Cosmo de* Medici recovers Siena — The Duko of Guise invests and takes 
Calais — Ferdinand chosen Successor to the Emperor, but is not acknowledged by the 
Pope — Marriage of the Dauphin and the Queen of Scots — Defeat of the French ut 
Gravelines — Proposals for Peace— Deatli of Charles V.— Death of Mary of England— 
Both Henry and Philip court her Successor, Elizabeth — Her Artifice towards Plfilip 
— Articles of Peace agreed upon — Death of Henry — State of Europe during the Reign 
of Charles Y. — Progress of the House of Austria — Giowth of France and of England 
— The Reformation— State of Venice and other Italian Nations; of Russia, and tlio 
Northern Powers. 

[1556.] While these operations or intrigues kept the nope and Philip busy 
and attentive, the emperor disentangled himself finally from all the affairs of 
this world ? and set out for the place of his retreat, lie had hitherto retained 
the imperial dignity, not from any unwillingness to relinquish it, for, after 
having resigned the real and extensive authority that he enjoyed in his here- 
ditary dominions, to part with the limited and often ideal .jurisdiction which 
belongs to an elective crown, was no great sacrifice. His sole motive for 
delay was to gain a few months for making one t rial more, in order to ac- 
complish his favourite scheme in behalf of his son. At the very time Charles 
seemed to be most sensible of the vanity of worldly grandeur, and when he 
appeared to be quitting it not only with indifference, but with contempt, 
tap vast schemes of ambition, which had so long occupied and engrossed his 
. mind, still kept possession of it. lie could not think of leaving his son in a 
rank inferior to that which he himself had held among the princes of Europe. 
As he had, some years before, made a fruitless attempt to secure the imperial 
crown to Philip, that, by uniting it to the kingdoms of Spain, and the do- 
minions of the house of Burgundy, he might put it in his power to pro- 
secute, with a better prospect of success, those great plans which his own 
infirmities had obliged him to abandon, he was still unwilling to reiinquisn 
this flattering project as chimerical or unattainable* 

Notwithstanding the repulse which lie had formerly met with from his 
brother Ferdinand, he renewed liis solicitations with fresh importunity, and, 
during the summer, had tried every art, and employed every argument, which 
he thought could induce him to quit the imperial throne to Philip, and to 
accept of the* investiture of some province, either in Italy or in the Low 
Countries, as an equivalent. 1 But Ferdinand, who was so firm and inflexible 
with regard to this point, that he had paid no regard to the solicitations of 
the emperor, even when they were enforced with all the weight of authority 
which accompanies supreme power, received the overture, that now came 

1 Ambassades de Noaillcs, tom. v. p. 356. 
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from him in the situation to which he had descended, with great indifference, 
and would hardly deign to listen to it. Charles, ashamed of his own credulity 
in Wing imagined that he might accomplish that now, which he had at- 
tempted formerly without success, desisted finally from his scheme. «0e then 
resigned the government of the empire, and having transferred all his claims 
of obedience and allegiance from the Germanic body to his brother, the king 
of the Homans, he executed a deed to that effect, with all the ^formalities 
requisite in such an important transaction. The instrument of resignation 
* he committed to William, prince of Orange, and empowered him to lay it 
before the college of electors. 2 

Nothing now remained to detain Charles from that retreat for which he 
languished. The preparations for his voyage having been made for some time, 
he set out for Zuitburg in Zealand, where the fleet which was to convoy him 
had orders to assemble. In his way thither he passed through Client, and 
after stopping there a few days, to indulge that tender and pleasing melon, 
choly which arises in the mind of every man in the decline of life, .on visiting 
the place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and objects familiar to him 
in his early youth, ho pursued his journey, accompanied by his son Philip, his 
daughter the arch-duchess, his sisters the dowager queens of Prance and 
Hungary, Maximilian his sun-indaw, and a numerous retinue of the Flemish 
nobility. Before lie went on board, lie dismissed them, with marks of his 
attention or regard, and taking leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a 
father who embraced his son for the last time, he set sail on the seventeenth 
of September, under the convoy of a large fteot of Spanish, Flemish, and 
English' ships. He declined a pressing invitation from the queen of England 
to land in some part of her dominions, in order fo refresh himself, anathat 
she might have the comfort of seeing him once more. “It cannot surely/ 1 
said he, “ ho agreeable to a queen to receive a visit from a father-in-law who 
is now nothing more than a private gentleman.” 

His voyage was prosperous, and he arrived at Laredo, in Biscay, on the 
eleventh day after he lett Zealand. As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate 
on the ground; and, considering himself now as dead to the world, he kissed 
the earth, and said, “ Naked came 1 out of my mother’s womb, and naked I 
now return to thee, thou common mother of mankind.” Prom Laredo he 
pursued his journey to Burgos, carried sometimes in a chair, and sometimes 
m a horse-litter, suffering exquisite pain at every step, and advancing with 
the greatest difficulty. Some of the Spanish nobility repaired to Burgos, in 
order to pay court to him ; but they were so few in number, and their attend- 
ance was so negligent, that Charles observed it, and felt, for the first time, 
that he was no longer a monarch. Accustomed from his early youth to the 
dutiful and officious respect with which those who possess sovereign power 
are attended, he had received it with the credulity common to graces, and 
was sensibly mortified when he now discovered, that he had been indebted to 
his rank and power for much of that obsequious regard which he had fondly 
thought was paid to his personal qualities. But though, he might have soon 
learned to view with unconcern the levity of his subjects, or to nave despised 
their neglect, lie was more deeply afiiicted with the ingratitude of his son, 
who, forgetting already how much he owed to his father’s bounty, obliged 
linn to remain some weeks at Burgos before he paid him the first moiety of 
that small pension, which was all that he had reserved of so many king- 
doms. As without this sum Charles could not dismiss his domestics with 
such rewards as l heir services merited, or his generosity had destined for 
them, he could not help expressing both surprise and dissatisfaction.’ At 

2 Goldast. Conatit, Iinpcr. pnr. i. p. 57 G. 3 Strado de Bello Belg. lib. i. p. 9. 
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last the money was paid, and Charles, having dismissed a great number of 
his domestics, whose attendance he thought would be superfluous or cumber- 
some in bis retirement, he proceeded to Valladolid. There he took a last 
ana tender leave of his two sisters, whom he would not permit to accompany 
y^a to bis solitude, though they requested him with tears, not only that, they 
a£ttjjUj v have the consolation of contributing, by their attendance and care, to 
J^Bga&e or to soothe his sufferings, but that they might reap instruction and 
benefit by joining with him in those pious exercises to which he had conse- 
crated the remainder of his days. 

[1557.] From Valladolid lie continued his journey to Plazencia, in Estrc- 
mahura. He had passed through this place a great many years before, and 
having been struck at that time wjth the delightful situation of the monastery 
of St. Justus, belonging to the order of St. Jerome, not many miles distant 
from the town, he had then observed to some of his attendants, that lids was 
a spot to which Diocletian might have retired w ith pleasure. The impression 
had remained so strong oil lid mind, that he pitched upon it as the place of 
his own retreat. Jfc was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a 
small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, covered with lofty trees; 
from the nature of the soil, as well as the temperature of the climate, it was 
esteemed the most healthful and delicious situation in Spain. Some mon ths 
before his resignation, lie had sent an architect thither, to add a new apart- 
ment to the monastery lor Ins accommodation- but he gave strict orders that 
the style oi the building should be such as suited his present station, rather 
than his former dignity, it consisted only of six rooms, four of them in the 
form of friars’ ceils, with naked walls; the other two, cadi twenty feet 
square, were hung with brown cloth, and furnished m the most simple 
manner. They were all on a level with the ground, with a door on one side 
into a garden, of which Charles himself had given the plan, and had filled it 
with various plants, which he intended to cultivate with his own bauds. On 
the other side they communicated with the chapel of the monastery, in which 
he was to perform his devotions. Into this humble retreat, hardly suflicient 
for the comfortable accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, 
with twelve domestics oidy. He buried there, in solitude and silence, his 
grandeur, his ambition, together with all those vast projects, which, during 
almost hah* a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe, Idling every king- 
dom m it, by turns, with the terror of ins arms, and the dread of being sub- 
dued by his power. 4 

The contrast between Charles’s conduct and that of the pope at this junc- 
ture was so obvious that it- struck oven the most careless observers ; nor was 
the comparison which they made to the advantage of Paul, The former, a 
conqueror, born to reign, long accustomed to the splendour which accom- 
panies supreme power, and to those busy and interesting scenes in which an 
active ambition had engaged him, quitted the world at a period of life not far 
advanced, that he might close the evening of lus days in tranquillity, and secure 
some interval for sober thought and serious recollection. Ine latter, a priest, 
who had passed the early part of his Me in the shade of the schools, and in 
the study of the speculative sciences, who was seemingly so detached from 
the world, thf-1 he had shut himself up for many years in the solitude of a 
olouster, ana who was not raised to the papal throne until he had reached the 
extremity of old age, discovered at once ail the impetuosity of youthful am- 
bition, and formed extensive schemes, in order to accomplish which he 
scrupled not to scatter the seeds of discord, and to kindle the flames of war, 
in every comer of Europe. But Paul, regardless of the opinion or censures 

* Sander* ii. p. 607, et Zuniga, p. 100. Thuan. lib. xvii. p. 609. 
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of mankind, held* on his own course with his wonted arrogance and vio- 
lence. These, although they seemed already to have exceeded all bounds, 
rose to a still greater height, upon the arrival of the duke of # Guise in 
Italy. 

That which the two princes of Lorrain foresaw and desired, had happened. 
The duke of Guise was entrusted with the command of the army appointed to 
march to the pope’s assistance. Jt consisted of twenty thousand men, of the 
best troops in the servfe of France. So high was the duke’s reputation, and 
such the general expectation of beholding some extraordinary exertion of his 
courage and abilities, in a war into which he had precipitated his country, 
chiefly with the design of obtaining a field where he might display his own 
talents, that many of the French nobility, who had no command m the troops 
employed, accompanied him as volunteers. This army passed the Alps in an 
inclement season, and advanced towards Home, Without any opposition from 
the Spaniards, who, as they were not strong enough to act in (liilercnt parts, 
had collected all their forces into one body on the frontiers of Naples, for the 
defence of that kingdom. 

Emboldened by the approach of the French, the pope let loose all the fury 
of his resentment against Philip, which, notwithstanding the natural violence 
of his temper, prudential considerations had hitherto obliged 1dm to keep 
under some restraint . He named commissioners, whom lie empowered to 
pass judgment in the suit, winch the coiisistorial advoeate had commenced 
against Philip, in order to prove that lie had forfeited the crown of Naples* 
by taking arms against the holy see, of which ftc was a vassal. He recalled 
all the nuncios resident in the courts of Charles Y., of Philip, or of any of 
their allies. This was levelled chiefly against Cardinal Pole, the oapal legate 
in the court of England, whose great merit, in having contributed! so success- 
fully to reconcile that kingdom to the church of Borne, together with the ex- 
pectation of farther services which he might perform, was not sutiicient to 
screen him from the resentment that he had incurred by his zealous endea- 
vours to establish peace between the house of Austria and France. He com- 
manded an addition to be made to the anathemas annually denounced against 
the enemies of the church on Mauiiday-Thursday, whereby he inflicted the 
censure of excommunication on the authors of the late invasion of the eccle- 
siastical territories, whatever their rank or dignity might be ; and, in conse- 
quence of this, the usual prayers for the emperor were omitted next day in 
the pope’s chapel. 5 

But while the pope indulged himself in these wild and childish sallies of 
rage, either he neglected, or found that it exceeded his power, to take such 
measures as would have rendered his resentment really formidable and fatal 
to his enemies. For when the duke of Guise entered Home, where he was 
received with a triumphal pomp, which would have been more suitable if he 
had been returning alter having terminated the war with glory, than when he 
was going to begin it with a doubtful chance of success, he found none of the 
preparations for war in such forwardness as Cardinal Caraffa had promised. 
Or he had expected. The papal troops were far inferior in number to the 
quota stipulated ; no magazines sufficient for their subsistence were formed; 
nor was money for paying them provided. The Venetians, a^rroably to that 
cautious maxim which the misfortunes of their state had first led them to 
adopt, and which was now become a fundamental principle in their policy, 
declared their resolution to preserve an exact neutrality, without taking any 
part m the quarrels of princes, so far superior to themselves in power. The 
other Italian states were either openly united in league with Philip, or secretly 

* Pallar. lib. xiii. p. 180. Mem. de Bibier, ii. p. 678. 
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wished success to his arms, against a pontiff whose inconsiderate ambition 
had rendered Italy once more the seat of war. 

The d\jke of Guise perceived that the whole weight of the war would de- 
volve on the French troops under his command ; ana became sensible, though 
too late, how imprudent it is to rely, in the execution of great enterprises, 
mi the aid of feeble allies. Pushed on, however, by the pope’s impatience for 
action, as well as by his own desire of performing some part of what lie bad 
so confidently undert aken, he marched t owards Napmfc and began Ms opera- 
tions. But the success of these fell far short of his former reputation, of 
what the world expected, and of what he himself had promised. He opened 
the campaign with the siege of Civitclla, a town Of some importance on the 
Neapolitan frontier. But the obstinacy with wliicli the Spanish governor de- 
fended it, baffled all the impetuous efforts of French valour, and obliged the 
duke of Guise, after a siege of three weeks, to retire from the town with dis- 
grace. He endeavoured to wipe oil' that stain, by advancing boldly towards 
the duke of Alva’s camp, and offering him battle. Bui that prudent com- 
mander, sensible of all the advantages of si audmg on the defensive before an 
invading enemy, declined an engagement, and kept within his cut rcnch incuts ; 
and, adhering to his plan with the steadiness of a Castilian, eluded, with great 
address, all the duke of Guise’s stratagems to draw him into action. 6 By this 
time sickness began to waste the French army; violent dissensions had arisen 
between the duke of Guise and the commander of the pope’s forces; the 
Spaniards renewed their incursions into the ecclesiastical state; the pope, 
when he found, instead of the conquests and triumph which lie had fondly 
expected, that lie could not secure his own territories from depredation, mur- 
mured, complained, and began to talk of peace. The duke of Guise, mortified 
to the last degree with having acted such an inglorious part., not only soli- 
cited liis court either to reinforce* his army, or to recal him, but urged Paul 
to fulfil his engagements * and called on Cardinal Caraffa, sometimes with 
reproaches, sometimes v ith threats, to makegood those magnificent promises, 
from a rash confidence in which he, had aih ised his master to renounce the truce 
of Vaucelles, and to join in league with l he pope. 7 

But while the French affairs in Italy were in this wretched situation, an 
unexpected event happened m 1 he Low Countries, which called the duke of 
Guise from a station wherein he could acquire no honour, to the most dignified 
and important charge which could be committed to a subject. As soon as 
the French had discovered their purpose of violating the truce of Vaucelles, 
not only by sending an army into Italy, hut. by attempting to surprise some 
of the frontier towns in Flanders, Philip, though willing to have avoided a 
rupture, determined to prosecute the war with such spirit, as should make 
his enemies sensible that Ins father had not erred, when he judged him to 
be so capable of government, that he had given up the reins into his hands. 
As he knew that Henry had been at great expense in fitting out the army 
under the duke of Guise, and that lus treasury was hardly able to answer 
the exorbitant and endless demands of a distant war, he foresaw that all his 
operations in the Low Countries must, of consequence, prove feeble, mid be 
considei*ed only as secondary to those in Italy. For that reason, he prudently 
resolved to make his principal effort in that place where lie expected the 
French to be weakest, and to bend his chief force against that quarter where 
they would feel a blow most sensibly. With this view, he assembled in the 
Low Countries an army of about fifty thousand men, the Flemings serving 
him on this occasion with that active zeal which subjects are wont to exert in 

6 Hemra, Vida de Filipo, p. 1 81 . 
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obeying the first' commands of a new sovereign. But Philip, cautious and 
provident, even at that early period of life, did not rest all his hopes of suc- 
cess on that formidable force alone, » 

He had been labouring for some time to engage the English to espouse his 
quarrel ; and though it was manifestly the interest of that kingdom to main- 
tain a strict neutrality, and the people themselves were sensible of the advan- 
tages which they derived from it ; though he knew how odious his name was 
to the English, and how Averse they would be to co-operate with him in any 
measure, he, nevertheless, did not despair of accomplishing his point. He 
relied on the affection with which the queen doted on him, winch was so 
violent, that even his coldness and neglect had not extinguished it; he knew 
her implicit reverence for his opinion, and her fond desire of gratifying him , 
in every particular. That he might work on these with greater facility and 
more certain success, he set out for England. The queen, who during her 
husband^ absence had languished in perpetual dejection, resumed fresh spirits 
on his arrival ; and, without paying the least attention either to the interest 
or to the inclinations of her people, entered warmly into all his schemes. In 
vain did her privy council remonstrate against the imprudence as well as 
danger of involving the nation in an unnecessary war • m vain did they put 
her m mind of the solemn treaties of peace subsisting between England and 
France, which the conduct of that nation had afforded her no pretext to 
violate. Mary, soothed by Philip's caresses, or intimidated by the threats 
which his ascendant over her emboldened km at some times to throw out, 
was deaf to everything that could be urged in opposition to his sentiments, 
and insisted with the greatest vehemence on an immediate declaration of war 
against France. The council, though all Philip's address and Many's autho- 
rity were employed to gain or overawe them, alter struggling long, yielded at 
last, not from conviction, but merely from deference to the will of their sove- 
reign. War was declared against France, the only one perhaps against that 
kingdom into which the English ever entered with reluctance. As Mary knew 
the aversion of the nation to this measure, she durst not call a parliament in 
order to raise money lor carrying on the war. IShe supplied this want, how- 
ever, by a stretch of royal prerogative, not unusual in that age ; and levied 
large sums on her subjects by her owu authority. This enabled her to as- 
semble a sufficient body of troops, and to scud eight thousand men, under 
tii3 conduct of the earl of Pembroke, to join Philip's army. 8 

Philip, who was not ambitious of military glory, gave the command of his * 
army to Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, aud fixed his own residence at 
Cambray, that lie might be at hand to receive the earliest intelligence of his 
motions, and to aid him with his counsels. The duke opened tlie campaign 
with a masterly stroke of address, which justified Philip’s choice, and dis- 
covered such a superiority of genius over the French generals, as almost in- 
sured success in his subsequent operations. lie appointed the general ren- 
dezvous of his troops at a place considerably distaut from the country which 
he destined to be the scene of action ; aud having kept the enemy in suspense 
for a good time with regard to his intentions, lie at last deceived them so 
effectually by the variety of his marches and countermarches, as led them to 
conclude that lie meant to bend all his force against the province of Cham- 
pagne, and would attempt to penetrate into the kingdom on that side. In 
consequence of this opinion, they drew all their strength towards that quarter, 
and reinforcing the garrisons there, left, the towns on other parts of the fron- 
tier destitute of troops sufficient to defend them,, - 

The duke of Savoy, as soon as he perceived that this feint had its full effect, 


1 Carte, iii. p. 337. 
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tanijd suddenly to the right, advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, and 
sending Ms cavalry, in winch he was extremely strong, before him, invested 
fit. Quentin. This was a town deemed in that age of oonaiderable strength 
, and or great importance, as there were few fortified cities between it and 
Paris. The fortifications, however, had been much neglected; the garrison* 
^ weakened by draughts sent towards Champagne, did not mount to a fifth 
part of the number requisite for its defence ; and the governor, though a 
, brave officer, was neither of rank nor authority equal to the command in a 
Mace of so much consequence, besieged by such a formidable army. A few 
nays must have put the cuikc of Savoy in possession of the town, if the Ad- 
miral de Coligny, who thought it. concerned his honour to attempt saving a 
place of such importance to liis country, mid which ley witliin his jurisdiction 
as governor of Picardy, had not taken the gallant resolution of throwing him- 
self into it, with such a body of men as he could collect on a sudden. This 
resolution he exoculed with great, intrepidity, and, if the nature of the enter- 
prise be considered, with no contemptible success ; for, though one half of his 
small body of troops was cut off, lie with the other broke through the enemy, 
and entered the town. The unexpected arrival of mi officer of such high rank 
and reputation, and w ho had exposed himself to such danger in order to join 
them, inspired the desponding garrison with courage. Every tiling that the 
admiral’s great skill mid experience in the art of war could suggest, for an- 
noying the enemy or defending the town, was attempted; and the citizens, as 
well as the garrison, seconding his zeal wi(h equal ardour, seemed to be de- 
termined that they would hold out to the last, and sacrifice themselves in 
order to save their country . 0 

The duke of Savoy, whom the English, under the earl of Pembroke, joined 
about this time, pushed on the siege with the greatest vigour. An array so 
numerous, and so well supplied with everything requisite, carried on its ap- 
proaches with great advantage against a garnsou -winch was still so feeble 
that it durst seldom venture to disturb or retard the enemy’s operations by 
sallies. The admiral, sensible of the approaching danger, and unahle to avert 
it. acquainted his uncle, the Constable Montmorency, who had the command 
ol the Erench army, with his situation, and pointed out to him a method by 
which he might throw relief into ihe town. The constable, solicitous to save 
a town, the loss of which would open a passage for the enemy into the heart 
of Erancc, and eager to extricate lus nephew out of that perilous situation, in 
♦ which zeal for the public had engaged linn, resolved, though aware of the 
danger, to attempt what lie desired. ‘Villi this view, he marched from La 
E&re towards SI. Quentin at the head of iiis army, which was not by one half 
so numerous as that of the eucinv, and having given the command of a body 
of chosen men to Coligny’s brother, ilandelot, wjio was colonel-general of the 
Ereneh infantry, he ordered him to force Ills way into the town by that avenue 
which the admiral had represented as most practicable, while he himself, with 
the main army, would give the alarm to the enemy’s camp on the opposite 
side, andendoayoui to draw all their attention towards that quarter. Ilande- 
lot executed his orders with greater intrepidity than conduct. He rushed 
on with such headlong impetuosity, that, though it broke the first body of 
the cnemy%hich stood in his way, it threw his own soldiers into the utmost 
confusion ; and as they were attacked in that situation by fresh troops which 
closed in upon them on every side, the greater part, of them were cut in pieces ; 
Daadelot, with about five hundred of the most adventurous and most fortunate, 
making good his entrance into the town. 

Meanwhile the constable, in executing his part of the plan, advanced so 

• Tliuan. lib. xix. p. 047. j 
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near the camp of the besieger, as rendered it impossible to retreat with safety 
in the face of an enemy so much superior in number. The duke of Savoy in- 
stantly perceived Montmorency's error, and prepared, with the presence of 
mind and abilities of a great general, to avail himself of it. He drem up ids 
army in order of battle, with the greatest expedition, and, watching the mo* 
ment when the French began to file oft* towards La Fere, he detached all ms 
cavalry, under the command of the count of Egmont, to Ml on their rear, 
while he himself, at the head of liis infantry, advanced to support, him. The 
French retired at first in perfect order, and with a good countenance ; hat 
when they saw Egmont draw near with ins formidable body of cavalry, the 
shock of which they were conscious that they couJd not withstand, the pros- 
pect of imminent danger, added to distrust of their general, whose impru- 
dence every soldier now perceived struck them with general consternation. 
They began insensibly to quicken their pace, and those in the rear pressed so 
violently on such as were before them, that, in a short time their march re- 
sembled a flight rather than a retreat. Egmont, observing their confusion, 
charged them with the greatest fury, and in a moment ail their men-at-arms, 
the pride and strength of the French troops in that age, gave way, and ilea 
with precipitation. The infantry, however, whom the constable, by Ins pre- 
sence and authority, kept to their colours, still continued to retreat in good 
order, until the enemy brought some pieces of camion to bear upon their 
centre, which threw them into such confusion, that the Flemish cavalry, , 
renewing their attack, broke m, and the rout became universal About four 
thousand of the French fell in the field, and anion*? these the duke of En- 
ghierg a prince of the blood, together with six hundred gentlemen. The con- 
stable, as soon as he perceived the fortune of the day to be irretrievable, 
rushed into the thickest of the enemy, with a resolution not to survive the 
calamity which his ill conduct had brought upon his country; but having 
received a dangerous wound, and biiing wasted with the loss of blood, he 
was surrounded by some Flemish officers to* whom lie was known, who pro- 
tected him from the violence of the soldiers, and obliged him to sinrender. 
Besides the, constable, the dukes of Montpensier mid Longueville, the 
mareclial St. Andre, many officers of distinction, throe hundred gentle- 
men, and near four thousand private soldiers, were taken prisoners. All the 
colours belonging to the infantry, all the ammunition, and ail the cannon, 
two pieces excepted, fell into the enemy’s hands. The victorious army did 
not lose above fourscore men. 10 

This battle, no less fatal to France than the ancient victories of Crecy and 
Agincourt, gained by the English on the same frontier, bore a near resem- 
blance to those disastrous events, in the suddenness of the rout ■ in the ill 
conduct of the commander-in-chief ; in the number of persons of note slain 
or taken ; and in the small loss sustained by the enemy. It filled France with 
equal consternation. Many inhabitants of Paris, with the same precipitancy 
and trepidation as if the, enemy had been already at their gates, quitted the 
city, and retired into the interior provinces. The king, by his presence and 
exhortations, endeavoured to console and to animate such as remained; and 
applying himself with the greatest diligence to repair the ruinous fortifications 
of the city, prepared to defeud ii against the attack which he distantly ex- 
pected. But, happily for France, Philip’s caution, together with The intrepid 
firmness of the Admiral de Coligny, not only saved f he capital from the danger 
to which it, was exposed, but gained the nation a short interval, during 
which the people recovered from the terror and dejection occasioned by a 
blow no loss severe than unexpected, and Henry had leisure to take mca* 

10 Tinian, p. 650. Hariri AnnaL Brabant, ii. p. C92. Herrera, p. 291. 
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gupes for the public security, with the spirit ■which became the sovereign of a 
|>Gjrerful and martial people. . , , . , , . ■ 

\ Thilip, immediately after the battle, visited the camp at St. Quentin, 
where ne was received with all the exultation of military triumph f and such 
were his transports of joy on account of an event which threw' so much 
bistre on the beginning of his reign, that they softened his severe and 
haughty temper into an unusual flow of courtesy. When the duke of Savoy 
approached, and was kneeling to kiss his hands, he caught him in Ms arms, 
and embracing liim with warmth, — “ It becomes me,” said he, “ rather to kiss 
your hands, wMch have gained me such a glorious and almost bloodless 
victory.” 

As soon as the rejoicings and congratulations on IJJulip^ arrival were over, 
a council of war was held, in order 1 o determine how they might improve 
their victory to the best advantage. The duke of Savoy, seconded by several 
of the ablest officers formed under Charles Y., insisted that they should im- 
mediately relinquish the siege of St. Quentin, the reduction of which was 
now an object below their attention, and advance directly towards Paris ; that 
as there were neither troops to oppose, nor any town of strength to retard 
their march, they might reach that capita] while imdcr the full impression of 
the astonishment and terror occasioned by (he rout of the army, and take 
possession of it without resistance. But Philip, less adventurous or more 
prudent than his generals, preferred a moderate but certain advantage, to 
an enterprise of greater splendour but of more doubtful success. He repre- 
sented to the council the** infinite resources of a kingdom so powerful as 
Prance; the great number as well as martial spirit of its nobles; their at- 
tachment to their sovereign ; the manifold advantages with v Inch they could 
carry on war in their own territories ; and the imavoidable destruction which 
must be the consequence of their penetrating too rashly into the enemy’s 
country, before they had secured such a communication with their own as 
might render a retreat safe, if, upon any disastrous event, that measure should 
become necessary. On all these accounts, he advised the continuance of the 
siege, and his generals acquiesced, t he more readily in his opinion, as they 
made no doubt of being masters of the town in a few days, a loss of time of 
so little consequence in the execution of their plan, that they might easily 
repair it by their subsequent activity.” 

The weakness of the fortifications, and the small number of the garrison, 
which could no longer hope either for reinforcement or relief, seemed to 
authorize this calculation of PhilipV generals. But, in making it, they did 
not attend sufficiently to the character of Admiral de CoJiguy, who com- 
manded in the town. A courage undismayed, and tranquil amidst the 
greatest dangers, an invention fruitful in resources, a genius wliich roused and 
seemed to acquire new force upon ('very disaster, a talent of governing the. 
minds of men, together with a capacity of maintaining his ascendant over 
them, even under circumstances the most adverse and distressful, were qua- 
lities wliich Coligny possessed in a degree superior t o any general of that age. 
These qualities were peculiarly adapted to the station iii which he was now 
placed ; and as he knew the infinite importance to his country of every hour 
which he cftuld gain at this juncture, he exeii cd himself to the utmost in con- 
triving how to protract the siege, and to detain the enemy from attempting 
any enterprise more dangerous to France. Such were the perseverance and 
skill with which he conducted the defence, and such the fortitude as well as 
patience with which he animated the garrison, that though the laniards, the 
Flemings, and the English, carried on the attack with all the ardour which 


11 Bekar, Coramentar. dp Reb. Gallic, p. 901. 
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national emulation inspires, he held out the town seventeen days. He 
was taken prisoner, at last, on the breach, overpowered by the superior 
number o$? the enemy. ^ 

Henry availed himself, with the utmost activity, of the interval which the 
admiral s well-timed obstinacy had afforded him. He appointed officers to col* 
lecfc the scattered remains of the constable’s army ; he issued orders for 
levying soldiers in every part of the kingdom ; he commanded the ban and 
amere ban of the frontier provinces instantly to take the field, and to join the 
duke of Nevers at Laon in Picardy ; he recalled the greater part of the 
veteran troops which served under the Marechal Brissac in Piedmont; he 
sent courier after courier to the duke of Guise, requiring him, together with 
all his army, to return instantly for the defence of their country; he de- 
spatched one envoy to the grand signior, to solicit the assistance of his fleet, 
and the loan of a sum of money ; he sent another into Scotland, to incite the 
Scots to invade the north of England, that, by drawing Mary’s attention 
to that quarter, he might prevent her from reinforcing her troops which 
served under Philip. These 1 efforts of the king were warmly seconded by the 
zeal of his subjects. The city of Paris granted him a free gift of three hun- 
dred thousand livres. The other great towns imitated the liberality of 
the capital, and contributed in proportion. Several noblemen of distinction 
engaged, at their own expense, to garrison and defend the towns which lay * 
most exposed to the enemy. Nor was the general concern for the public con- 
fined to corporate bodies alone, or to those in* the, higher sphere of life; but. 
diffusing; itself among persons of every rank, each individual seemed disposed 
to act with as much vigour as if the honour of the king and the safety of the 
state had depended solely on his single efforts . 14 

Philip, who was no stranger either to the prudent measures taken by the 
French monarch for the security of his dominions, or to the spirit with which 
his subjects prepared to defend themselves, perceived, when it was too late, 
that he had lost an opportunity which could never be recalled, and that it 
was now vain to think of penetrating iuto the heart of France. He aban- 
doned, therefore, without much reluctance, a scheme which was too bold and 
hazardous to be perfectly agreeable to his cautious temper; and employed his 
army, during the remainder of the campaign, in the sieges of llam and 
Catelet. Of these he soon became master ; and the reduction of two such 
petty towns, together with the acquisition of St. Quentin, were all the ad- 
vantages which he derived from one of the most decisive victories gained in 
that century. Philip himself, however, continued in high exultation on ac- 
count of his success ; and as all his passions were tinged with superstition, he, 
in memory of the battle of St. Quentin, which had been fought on the day con- 
secrated to St. Laurence, vowed to build a church, a monastery, and a 
palace, in honour of that saint and martyr. Before the expiration of the year, 
he laid the foundation of au edifice, in which all these were united, at the. 
Escurial, in the neighbourhood of Madrid ; and the same principle which 
dictated the vow, directed the building. For the plan of the work was so 
formed as to resemble a gridiron, which, according to the legendary tale, had 
been the instrument of St. Laurence’s martyrdom. Notwithstanding the 

S '; mid expensive schemes in which his restless ambition involved him, 
p continued the building with such perseverance for twenty-two years, 
and reserved such large sums for litis monument of his devotion and vanity, 
that the monarchs of Spain are indebted to him for a royal residence, which, 
though not the most elegant, is certainly the most sumptuous and magni- 
ficent of any in Europe. 1 ® 

« M&n. cte Kibier, ii. pp. 701, 703. « Columnar, Annales d'Espagne, tom. iL p, 136. 
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*tt& first accost of that fatal blow which the Preach had received atSt. 

f satin was carried to Home by the cornier whom Henry had sent to read 
dufce of Guise. As Paul, even with the assistance of his Preach, aux* 
ies, had hardly been able to check 'the progress of the Spanish arms, 
foresaw that, as soon as he was deprived oi their protection, Ms terri- 
tories must be overrun in a moment, lie remonstrated, therefore, with the 
greatest violence against the departure of the French army, reproaching the 
duke of Guise for Ms ill conduct, which had brought him into such an un- 
happy situation; and complaining of t he king for deserting him so ungenerously 
under such circumstances. The duke of Guise’s orders, however, were pe- 
remptory. Paul, inflexible as he was, found it necessary to accommodate his 
conduct to the exigency of his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the 
Venetians, and of Cosmo de* Medici, in order to obtain peace. Philip, who 
had been forced unwillingly to a rupture with the pope, and who, even while 
success crowned his arms, doubled so much Llie justice of lus own cause, 
that he had made frequent overtures of paciOcal ion, listened eagerly to the 
. first proposals of this nature from Paul, and discovered such moderation in 
Ms demands, as could hardly have been expected from a prince elated with 
victory. 

The duke of Alva on the part of Philip, and the Cardinal Carafia in the 
name of his uncle, met at Oavi, and both being equally disposed to peace, 
they, after a short conference, terminated the war by a treaty on the following 
terms : That Paul should rep ounce his league with Prance, and maintain for 
the future such a neutrality as became the common lather of Christendom ; 
that Philip should instantly restore all the towns of the ecclesiastical ter- 
ritory of which lie had taken possession; that the claims of the Oaraflas to 
the duchy of Paliano, and other demesnes of the Colonnas, should be referred 
to the decision of the republic of Venice; that the duke of Alva should 
repair in person to Rome, and after asking pardon of Paid in his own name, 
and in that of his master, for having invaded I he patrimony of the church, 
should receive the pope’s absolut ion from i hat crime. Thus Paul, through. 
Philip’s scrupulous timidity, finished mi unpiosporous war without any de- 
triment to the papal see. The conqueror appeared humble,* anil acknowledged 
his error; while hr who had been vanquished retained Ins usual haughtiness, 
and was treated with every mark of superiority . 14 The duke of Alva, in terms 
of the treaty, repaired to Rome, and, in the posture of a suppliant, kissed the 
feet and implored the forgiveness of that very person whom his arms had 
reduced to the last extremity. Such wo* the superstitions veneration of the 
Spaniards for the papal character, that Alia., though, perhaps, the proudest 
man of the age, and accustomed from his infancy to a familiar intercourse 
with princes, acknowledged that, whim lie aproached the pope, he was so 
much overawed, that his voice failed, and his presence of mind forsook him . 18 

But though this war winch at its commencement threatened mighty re- 
volutions, was brought to an end without occasioning any alteration in those 
states which were its immediate object, it had produced during its progress 
effects of considerable consequence in other parts of Traly. As Philip was 
extremely solicitous to terminate his quarrel with Paul as speedily as possible, 
he, was willmg to make any sacrifice in order to gain those princes who, by 
joining their troops to the papal and French arrojb might have prolonged the 
' wat. With this view, he entered into a negotiation with Octavio Farnese, 
cfoteof Parma, and, in order to seduce him from his alliance with France, 
he restored to him the city of Placentia, with the territory depending on it, 
which Charles Y. had seized in the year one thousand five hundred ana forty- 


u Pailav. lib. aciii. p. 183. F. Paul, p. 380. Herrera, vol. i. p. 810. 
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sevem and kept from that time in his possession, and had transmitted, 
' together with his other dominions, to Philip. 

This step made such a discovery of Philip’s character and views to Cosmo 
de* Medici, the most sagacious as well as provident of all the Italian fl prince», 
that he conceived hopes of accomplishing his favourite scheme of adding 
Siena and its territories to his dominions m Tuscany. As his success in this 
attempt depended entirely on the delicacy of address with which it should be 
conducted, he employed all the refinements of policy in the negotiation which 
he set on foot for this purpose. He began with soliciting Philip, whose 
treasury he knew to be entirely drained by the expense of the war, to repay 
the great sums which he had advanced to the emperor during the siege of 
Siena. When Philip endeavoured to elude a demand which he was unable 
to satisfy, Cosmo affected to be extremely disquieted, and making no secret 
of his disgust, instructed his ambassador at Home to open a negotiation 
with the pope, which seemed to be the effect of it. The ambassador executed 
his commission with such dexterity, that Paul, imagining Cosmo to be entirely 
alienated from the Spanish interest, proposed to him an alliance with Prance, 
winch should be cemented by the marriage of his oldest son to one of Henry’s 
daughters. Cosmo received the overture with such apparent satisfaction 
and with so many professions of gratilude for the high honour of which lie had 
the prospect, that not only the pope’s ministers, but the French envoy at 
liome, talked confidently, and with little reserve, of the accession of that 
important ally as a matter certain and decided. The account of this was 
quickly carried to Phili p ; and Cosmo, who foresaw how much it would alarm 
him, had despatched his nephew, Ludovico di Toledo, into the Netherlands, 
that he might be at hand to observe and take advantage of Iris consternation, 
before the first impression which it made should in any degree abate. Cosmo 
was extremely fortunate in the choice of the instrument whom lie em- 
ployed. Toledo waited with patience until he discovered with certainty that 
Philip had received such intelligence, of his uncle’s negotiations at Home as 
must have filled Ids suspicious mind with fear and jealousy; and then 
craving an audience, he required payment of the money which had been 
borrowed by the emperor^ in the most earnest and peremptory terms. In 
urging that point, he art f idly threw out several dark hints and ambiguous 
declarations, concerning the extremities to which Cosmo might be driven by 
a*refusal of tins just demand, as well as by other grievances of which he had 
good reason to complain. 

Philip, astonished at an address in such a strain, from a prince so far his 
inferior as the duke of Tuscany, and comparing what lie now heard with the 
infozmation which he had received from haly, immediately concluded that 
Cosmo had ventured to assume this hold and unusual tone on the prospect 
of his union with France. In order to prevent the pope and Henry from 
acquiring an ally, who, by his abilities, as well as the situation of ids do- 
minions, would have added both reputation and strength to their confede- 
, racy, he offered to grant Cosmo the investiture of Siena, if he would consent 
to accept of it; as an equivalent for the sums due to him, and engage to fur- 
nish a Doily of troops towards the defence of Philip’s territories m Italy; 
against any power who should attack Ihern. As soon as Cosm&lmd brought 
Philip to make this concession, which was the object of all his artifices and 
intrigues^ he did not protract the negotiation by an unnecessary delay, or any 
excess oi refinement, but closed eagerly with the proposal; and Philip, m 
spite of the remonstrances of Ids ablest counsellors, signed a treaty with him 
tp that effect. 1 * 

As no prince was ever more tenacious of his rights than Philip, or less 

M Thuan. lib. xri ll p. 624. Herrera, i. pp. 263, 275. Pallav. lib. xiii, p. 180 
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vyuujok to relinquish any territory which be possessed, by what tenure soever 
he Md it, these unusual concessions to the dukes of Banna* and Tuscany, 
faf which he wantonly gave up countries, in acquiring or defending which his 
father flhd employed many years, and wasted much blood Ima treasure. 
Cannot be accounted for from any motive but his superstitious desire of 
extricating himself out of the war which he had been forced to wage against 
the pope. "By these treaties, however, Ihe balance of power among the Italian 
states was poised with greater equality, and rendered less variable, than it 
had been since it received the first violent shock from the invasion ot Charles 
VIII. of France. From this period Italy ceased to be the great theatre 
on which the monarchs of Spam, France, and Germany contended for power 
or for fame. Their dissensions and hostilities, though as frequent and violent 
as ever, being excited by new objects, stained other regions of Europe with 
blood, and rendered them miserable in their turn, by the devastations of war. 

The duke of Guise left Borne on tin; same day that his adversary, the duke 
of Alva* made his humiliating submission to the pope. He was received in 
France as the guardian angel of the kingdom, llis late ill success in Italy 
seemed to be forgotten, while liis former services, particularly his defence 
of Metz, were recounted with exaggerated praise ; and he was welcomed ill 
every city through wliieh he passed as the restorer of public security, who, 
after having set bounds by his conduct and valour to the victorious arma 
of Cliarles V., returned now, at the call of bis country, to eheck the for- 
midable progress of Philip’s power. The reception which he met with from 
Henry was no less cordial and honourable. New titles were invented, and 
new dignities created, in order to distinguish him. lie was appointed lieu- 
tenant-general in chief, both within and without the kingdom, with a juris- 
diction almost unlimited, and hardly inferior to that which was possessed 
by the king himself. Thus, through the singular felicity which attended the 
princes ot Lorrain, the miscarriage of their own schemes contributed to ag- 
grandize them. The calamities of his country, and the ill conduct of his 
rival the constable, exalted the duke of Guise to a height of dignity and power, 
which he could not have expected to attain by the most fortunate and most 
complete success of his own ambitious projects. 

The duke of Guise, eager to perform something suitable to the high expec- 
tations of his countrymen, and that he might justify the extraordinary con- 
fidence which the king had reposed in him, ordered all the troops which couU 
be got together, to assemble at Compicgne. Though the winter was well 
advanced, and had set in with extreme severity, he placed himself at their 
head and took the field. By Henry's activity, and the zeal of His subjects* 
so many soldiers had been raised m the kingdom, and such considerable re- 
inforcements had been drawn from Germany and Switzerland, os formed an 
army respectable even in the eyes of a victorious enemy. Philip, alarmed at 
seeing it put in motion at such an uncommon season, began to tremble for 
his new conquests, particularly St. Quentin, the fortifications of which were 
hitherto but imperfectly repaired. 

[1558.] But the duke of Guise meditated a more important enterprise; 
ana, after amusing the enemy with threatening successively different towns 
oh the frontiers of Flanders, he turned suddenly to the left, and invested 
Calais with his whole army. Calais had been taktfn by the English under 
Edward IIP, and was the fruit of that monarch’s glorious victory at Crecy. 
Being the only place that they retained of their ancient and extensive terri- 
tories in France, and which opened to them, at all times, an easy and secure 
passage into the heart of that kingdom, tboir keeping possession of it soothed 
the pride of the one nation as much as it mortified the vanity of the other. 
Its situation was naturally so strong, and its fortifications deemed so im» 
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pregnable, that no monarch of France, however adventurous soever* had 
been bold enough to attack it. Even when the domestic strength of England 
was broken and exhausted by the bloody wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, and its attention entirely diverted from foreign objects. Calais 
had remained undisturbed and unthreatened. Mary and her council, com- 
posed chiefly of ecclesiastics, unacquaint ed with military affairs, and whose 
whole attention was turned towards extirpating heresy out of the kingdom, 
had not only neglected to take any precautions for the safety of this im- 
portant place, but seemed to think that the reputation of its strength 
was alone sufficient for its security. Full of this opinion* they ventured, 
even after the declaration of war, to continue a practice which the low 
state of the queen’s finances had introduced in times of peace. As the 
country adjacent to Calais was overflowed during the winter, and the marshes 
around it became impassable, except by one avenue, which the lbrts of St. 
Agatha and Newnham-bridge commanded, it had been the custom of the 
English to dismiss the greater part of the garrison towards the end of 
autumn, and to replace it in the spring. In vain did Lord Wentworth, the % 
governor of Calais, remonstrate against this ill-timed parsimony, and repre-* 
sent the possibility of liis being attacked suddenly, while he had not troops 
sufficient to man the works. The privy-council treated these remonstrances 
with scorn, as if they hud flowed from the timidity or tho rapaeiousness of 
the governor; and some of them, with that confidence which is the com- 
panion of ignorance, boasted that they Would defend Calais with their white 
rods against any enemy who should approach it during winter . 17 In vain did 
Philip, who had passed through Calais as he returned from England to the 
Netherlands, warn the queen of the danger to which it was exposed; and, 
acquainting her with what was necessary for its security, in vain aid he offer 
to reinforce the garrison during winter with a detachment of his own troops. 
Mary’s counsellors, though obsequious to her in all points wherein religion 
was concerned, distrusted, as much as the rest of their countrymen, every 
proposition that came from her husband ; and suspecting this to be an 
artifice of Philip’s, in order to gain the command of the town, they neg- 
lected his intelligence, declined his oiler, and left Calais with less than a 
fourth part of the garrison requisite for it s defence. 

His knowledge of this encouraged the duke of Guise to venture on an 
enterprise, that surprised his own countrymen no less than his enemies. As 
he knew that its success depended on conducting his operations with shell 
rapidity as would afford the English no lime for throwing relief into the. 
town bv sea, mid prevent Philip from giving him any interruption by land, 
lie pushed the attack with a degree of vigour little known in carrying on 
sieges during that age. lie drove the English from fort St. Agatha at. the 
first assault. He obliged them to abandon the fort of Newnham-bridge, after 
defending it only three days. He took the castle which commanded the 
harbour by storm ; and, on the eighth day after he appeared before Calais, 
compelled the governor to surrender, as his feeble garrison, which did not 
exceed five hundred ipcn, was worn out with the fatigue of sustaining so 
many attacks, and defending such extensive works. 

The duke of Guise, without allowing the English time to reqpver from the 
consternation occasioned by this blow, immediately invested Guisnes, the 
garrison of which, though more numerous, defended itself with less vigour, 
ana, after standingone brisk assault, gave up the town. The castle of Hamea 
was abandoned by the troops posted there, without waiting the approach-of 
thr? enemy. 


17 Carte, iu. p. 3-15. 
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Tims, in a few dayvduring the depth of winter, and at a time when the 
fatal battle of &&. Quentin had so depressed the sanguine spirit of the FVenoh, 
that their utmost aim was to protect their own country, without dreaming of 
making c&iquests <m the enemy, the enterprising valour of one man drove 
the English out of Calais, after they had held it two hundred and ten years, 
and deprived them of every foot of land in a kingdom where their dominions 
had been once very extensive. This exploit, at the same time that it gave a 

a idea of the power and resources of Trance to all Europe, set the 
of Guise, in the opinion of his countrymen, far above all the generals 
of the a^e. They celebrated his conquests with immoderate transports of 
joy ; while the English gave vent to all the passions which animate a high- 
spirited people, when any great national calamity is manifestly owing to the 
ill-conduct of their rulers. Mary and her ministers, formerly odious, were now 
contemptible in their eyes. All the terrors of her severe and arbitrary ad- 
ministration Could not restraiu them from utl cring execrations and threats 
against those who, having wantonly involved the nation in a quarrel wherein 
it was nowise interested, had, by their negligence or incapacity, brought 
irreparable disgrace on their country, and lost the most valuable possession 
belonging to the English crown. 

The king of France imitated the conduct of it s former conqueror, Edward 4 
UX, with regard to Calais. He commanded all the English inhabitants 
to quit the town, and giving then* houses to his own subjects, whom he 
allured to settle thereby granting them various immunities, lie left a nu- 
merous garrison, under an experienced governor, for their defence. After 
this, his victorious army was conducted iufo quarters of refreshment, and the 
usual inaction of winter returned. 

During these various operations, Ferdinand assembled the college of electors 
at Frandbrt, in order to lay before them the instrument whereby Charles V. 
had resigned the imperial crown, and transferred it to him. This he had 
hitherto delayed on account of some difficulties which had occurred concern- 
ing the formalities requisite in supplying a vacancy occasioned by an event* 
to which there is no parallel in the annals of the empire. These being at 
length adjusted, the prince of Orange executed the commission with which 
he had been intrusted by Charles : the electors accepted of ills resignation ; 
declared Fcrdiuand his lawful successor ; and put him in possession of all the 
ensigns of the imperial dignity. 

But when the new emperor sent Gusman, his chancellor, to acquaint the 
*pOpe with this transaction, to testify Ids reverence towards the hofyv see, and 
to signify that, according to form, he would soon despatch an ambassador ex- 
traordinary to treat with his holiness concerning his coronation ; Paul, whom 
neither experience nor disappointments could teach io bring down his lofty $ 
ideas of the papal prerogative to such a moderate standard as suited the 
genius of the times, refused to admit the envoy into his presence, and declared 
all the proceedings at Francfort. irregular and invalid. He contended that 
the pope, as the vicegerent of Christ, was intrusted with the keys both of 
spiritual and of civil government ; that; from him the imperial jurisdiction 
was derived ; that though his predecessors bad authorized the electors to 
choose an empror whom the holy see confirmed, this privilege was confined 
to those eases when a vacancy was occasioned by death; that the instru- 
nlent of Charles’s resignation had been presented in an improper court* as 
it belonged to the pope alone to reject or to accept of it. and to nominate a 
person to fill the imperial throne ; that, setting aside all these objection^ 
Ferdinands . election laboured under two defects, which alone were sufficient 
to render it void* for the protestant electors had been admitted to vote, 
though* by their apostasy from the catholic faith* they had forfeited that and 
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every oilier privilege of the electoral office ; and Ferdinand,by tptiipsm its 
concessions of several diets in favour of heretics, had rendered himself u&* 
worthy of the imperial dignity, which was instituted for the protection, not 
for the destruction, of the church. But after thundering out these extrava- 
gant maxims, he added, with an appearance of condescension, that if Ferdi- . 
nana would renounce all title to the imperial crown, founded on the election 
atFrancfort, make professions of repentance for his past conduct, and sup- 
pMca'te him, with due humility, to confirm Charles’s resignation, as well as 
Ms own assumption to the empire, he might expect every mark of favour 
from his paternal clemency and goodness, Gusman, though he had fore- 
seen considerable difficulties in Ms negotiation with the pope, little ex- 
pected that* he would have revived those antiquated and wild pretensions, 
which astonished him so much, that he hardly kucw in what tone lie ought to 
reply. He prudently declined entering into any controversy concerning the 
nature or extent of the papal jurisdiction, and confining himself to the political 
considerations, which should determine the pope to recognise an emperor al- 
ready in possession, he endeavoured to place them in such a light as he 
imagined could scarcely fail to strike Paul, if he were not altogether blind 
to nis own interest. Philip seconded Gusman’s arguments with great 
earnestness, by an ambassador whom he sent to Rome on purpose, and be- 
sought the pope to desist from claims so unseasonable, as might not only 
irritate and alarm Ferdinand and the princes of the empire, but furnish the 
enemies of the holy see with a new reason for representing its jurisdiction m 
incompatible with the rights of princes, and subversive of all civil authority. 
But Paul, who deemed it. a crime to attend to any consideration suggested 
by human prudence or policy, when he thought himself called upon to assert 
the prerogatives of the papal see, remained inflexible; and during his pon- 
tificate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged as emperor by the court of Home. 1 * 

While Henry was intent upon liis preparations for the approaching cam- 
paign, he received accounts of the issue ot his negotiations in Scotland. Long 
experience having at last taught the Scots the imprudence of involving their 
country in every quarrel between France and England, neither the solicita- 
tions of the French ambassador, nor the address and authority of the queen 
regent, could prevail on them to take arms against a kingdom with which 
they were at peace. On this occasion, the ardour of a martial nobility and of 
a turbulent people was restrained by regard lor the public interest and tran- 
quillity, which, in former deliberations of this kind, had been seldom at- 
tended to by a nation always prone to rush into every new war. But- 
though the Scots adhered with steadiness their pacific system, they were 
extremely ready to gratify the French king in another particular, which he 
had given in cliarge to Ms ambassador. 

The young queen of Scots had been affianced to the dauphin, in the year 
one thousand five hundred and forty-eight, and having been educated since 
that time in the court of France, she had grown up to be the most amiable, 
and one of the most accomplished princesses of that age. Henry demanded 
the consent of her subjects to the celebration of the marriage ; and a par- 
liament, which was held for that purpose, appointed eight commissioners to 
represent the whole body of the nation at that solemnity, withapower to sign 
such deeds as might be -requisite before it was concluded. In settling the 
articles of the marriage/ the Scots took every precaution that prudence could , 
dictate, in order to preserve the liberty and independence of their country: 
while the French used every art to secure to the dauphin the conduct of 

w Godloveus de Abdicat. Car. V. ap, Gold. Polit. Imrer. p, 39£. PaJUv. lib. xiii. p. 
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affairs /during the queers life, and the succession of the crown on the event 
of bet demise, The marriage was celebrated with pomp suitable to the 
dignity ofjbhe patties, and the magnificence of a court tit that time the most 
speumd in Europe *' 9 Tims Henry, in the course of a few months, had 
the glory of recovering an important possession which had anciently be- 
longed to the crown of France, and of adding to it the acquisition of a new 
kingdom. By this event, too, the duke or Guise acquired new considera- 
tion and importance ; the marriage of liis niece to the apparent heir of the 
Crbwn, raising him so far above the condition of other subjects, that the 
credit winch he had gained by his great actions seemed thereby to be ren- 
dered no less permanent than it was extensive. % t A 

When the campaign opened, soon after the dauphin’s marriage^ the duke 
of Guise was placed at the head of the army, with the same unlimited 
powers as formerly. Ilenry had received such liberal supplies from his 
subjects, that the troops under his command were both numerous and well 
appointed ; while Philip, exhausted by the extraordinary efforts of the pre- 
ceding year, had been obliged to dismiss so many of his forces during the 
winter, that he could not bring an army into the field capable of making 
head against the enemy. The duke of Guise did not lose the favourable 
opportunity which his superiority afforded him. He invested ThionviJlc in 
the duchy of Luxembourg, one of the strongest towns on the frontiers of the 
Netherlands, and of great importance to France by its neighbourhood to 
Metz ; and, notwithstanding the obstinate valour with which it was defended, 
he forced it to capitulate after h siege of three weeks . 50 

But the success of this enterprise, which it was expected would lead to 
other conquests, was more than counterbalanced by an event which happened 
in another part of the Low Countries. The Marechal de Tcnnes, governor 
of Calais, having penetrated into Flanders without opposition, invested Dun- 
kirk with an army of fourteen thousand men, and took it by storm on the 
fifth day of the siege. Ilence he advanced towards Nieuport, which must 
have soon fallen into his hands, if the approach of the count of Egmont with 
a superior army had not made it prudent, to retreat. The French troops were 
so much encumbered with the bool y which they had got at Dunkirk, or by 
ravaging the open country, that they moved slowly ; and Egmont, who had 
left his heavy baggage and artillery behind him, marched with such rapidity 
that he came up with them near Gravelincs, and attacked them with the 
utmost impetuosity. De Tenues, w ho had the choice of the ground, having, 
posted his troops to advantage in the angle formed by the mouth of the river 
Aa and the sea, received him with great firmness, Victory remained for 
some time in suspense, the desperate valour of the French, who foresaw the 
unavoidable destruction that must follow upon a rout in an enemy’s country, 
counterbalancing the superior number of the Flemings, when one of those 
accidents to which human prudence does not extend, decided the contest in 
favour of the latter. A squadron of English ships of war, which was cruizing 
on the coast, being drawn by the noise of the firing towards the place of the 
engagement, entered the river Aa, and turned its great guns against the right 
wing of the French, with such effect as immediately broke that body, and 
spread terror iw-d confusion through the whole army. The Flemings, to whom 
assistance, so unexpected and so seasonable, gave fresh spirit, redoubled their 
efforts, that they might not lose the advantage which fortune had presented 
them, or give the enemy time to recover from their consternation* and the 
rout of the French soon became universal. N ear two thousand were killed on 

“ Keith’s History of Scotland, p. 73. Append. 13. Corps Diplom. v. 21. 
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the spot ; a greater number fell by the hands of the peasants, ’who, in re- 
venge for the crudity with which their country had been plundered, pursued 
the fugitives, and massacred them without mercy ; the rest were taken pri- 
soners, together with Be Termes, their general, and many officers of dis- 
tinction. 21 

; This signal victory, for which the count of Egmont was afterwards so ill 
requited by Philip, obliged the duke of Guise to relinquish all other schemes,' 
ana to hasten towards the frontiers of Picardy, that he might oppose the 
progress of ^e enemy in that province. This disaster, however, reflected 
new lustre on Iris reputation, and once more turned the eyes of his country*- , 
men towards him, as the only general on whose arms victory always attended, 
and in whose conduct, as well as good fortune, they could confide in every 
danger. Hemy reinforced the duke of Guise’s army with so many troops 
drawn from the adjacent garrisons, that it soon amounted to forty thousand 
men. That of the enemy, after the junction of Egmont with the duke of 
Savoy, was not inferior in number. They encamped at the distance of a few 
leagues from one another ; and each monarch having joined his .respective 
army, it was expected, after the vicissitudes of good and bad success during 
this and the former campaign, that a decisive battle would at last determine 
which of the rivals should take the ascendant for the future, and give law 
to Europe. Put, though both had it in their power, neither of them dis- 
covered any inclination to bring the determination of such an important point 
to depend upon the uncertain issue of a single battle. The fatal engagements 
at St. Quentin and Gravelincs were too* recent to he so soon forgotten; and 
the prospect of encountering the same troops, commanded by the same ge- 
nerals who had twice triumphed over his arms, inspired Henry with a degree 
of caution which was not common to him. Philip, of a genius averse to bold 
operations in war, naturally leaned to cautious measures, and was not disposed 
to hazard anything against a general so fortunate and successful as the duke 
of Guise. Both mouarchs, as if by agreement, stood on the defensive, and, 
fortifying their camps carefully, avoided every skirmish or rencounter that 
might bring on a general engagement. 

While the armies continued in this inaction, peace began to be mentioned 
in each camp, and both Henry and Philip discovered an inclination to listen 
to any overture that tended 1o re-establish it. The kingdoms of Prance and 
Spain had been engaged during half a century in almost continual wars, 
carried on at a great expense, and productive oi no considerable advantage 
to either. Exhausted by extraordinary and unceasing efforts, which far ex- 
ceeded those to which the nations of Europe had been^ accustomed before 
the riVolship between Charles Y. and Prancis I., both nations longed so much 
for an interval of repose, in order to recruit their strength, that their sove- 
reigns drew from them with difficulty the supplies necessary for carrying 
on hostilities. The private inclinations of both the kings Concurred with 
those of their people. Philip was prompted to wish for peace bv his fond 
desire of returning to Spain. Accustomed from his infancy to the climate 
and maimers of that country, he was attached to it with such extreme predi- 
lection, that he never felt himself at ease in any other part of Ids dominions. 
But as he could not quit the Low Countries, cither with decency or safety, 
and venture on a voyage to Spain, during the continuance of war, the prospect 
of a pacification, which would put it in his power to execute his favourite 
scheme^ was highly acceptable. Henry was no less desirous of being deli- 
vered from the burden and occupations of war, that be might have leisure to 
turn his attention, and bend thb whole force of his government, towards sup- 
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pressing the opinions of the reformers, -which were spreading with such 
Pan^ andcther^reat towns of France, that they "began to grow 

Besides •these public and avowed considerations arising from the state of 
the two hostile kingdoms, or from the wishes of their respective monarchy 
there was a secret intrigue carried on in the court of .France, which contri- , 
bated as much as either of the other to hasten and to facilitate the negotia- 
tion of a peace. The constable Montmorency, during his captivity, beheld 
the rapid success and growing favour of the duke of Guise with the envy 
natural to a rival. Every advantage gained by the princes of I&irain he con- 
sidered as a fresh wound to his ow n repntation ? ana he knew with what male- 
volent address it would be improved to dimmish his credit with the king, 
and to augment that of the duke of Guise. These arts, he was afraid, might 
by degrees, work on the easy and ductile mind of Henry, so as to efface all 
remains of his ancient affection towards himself. But pc could not discover 
any remedy for this, unless he were allowed to return home, that he might try 
whether by his presence lie could defeat the artifices of his enemies, and revive 
those warn and tender sentiments which had long attached Henry to him, 
with a confidence so entire, as resembled rather the cordiality of private 
friendship than the cold and selfish connexion between a monarch and one 
of his courtiers. "While Montmorency was forming schemes and wishes for 
his return to France, with much anxiety of mind, but with little hope of suc- 
cess, an unexpected incident prepared the way for it. The cardinal of Lor- 
rain, who had shared with his brother in the king's favour, and participated 
of the power which that conferred, did not bear prosperity with the same dis- 
cretion as the duke of Guise. Intoxicated with their good fortune, he forgot 
how much they had been indebted for their present elevation to theii con- 
nexions with the duchess of Valentino is, and vainly ascribed all to the extra- 
ordinary merit of their family. This led him not only to neglect his bene- 
factress, but to thwart her schemes, and to talk with a sarcastic liberty of 
her character 'and person. That singular woman, who, if we may believe 
contemporary writers, retained the beauty and charms of youth at the age 
of threescore, and on whom it is certain that Henry still doted with all the 
fondness of love, felt this injury with sensibility, and set herself with eager- 
ness to inflict the vengeance which it merited. As there was no method of 
' supplanting the princes of Lorram so effectually as by a coalition of interests 
with the constable, she proposed the mam age of her granddaughter with one 
of his sons, as the bond of their future union ;* and Montmorency readily gave 
his consent to the match. Having thus cemented their alliance, the 
duchess employed all her influence with the king, in order to confirm his 
inclinations towards 'peace, and to induce him to take the steps necessary 
for attaining it. She insinuated lhat any overture of that kind would 
come with great propriety from the constable, and, if entrusted to the conduct 
of his prudence, could hardly fail of success. 

Henry, long accustomed to commit all affairs of importance to the manage- 
ment of the constable, and needing only this encouragement to return to his 
ancient habits, wrote k> him immediately with lus usual familiarity and 
affection, empowering fits, at the same time, to take the first opportunity 
of sounding Pnilip and his ministers with regard to peace. Montmorency 
made his application to Philip by Hie most proper channel. He opened him- 
self to the duke of Savoy, who, notwithstanding the high command to 
which he bad been raised, and the military glory which he had acquired in 
the Spanish service, was weary of remaining in exile, and languished to return 
into his paternal dominions. . As there was no prospect of Ins recovering pos- 
session pf them by force of arms, he considered a definitive treaty of peace 
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between France : and Spain, as the only event by which be could hope to 
obtain restitution. Being no stranger to Philip's private wishes with regard 
to peace, he easily prevailed on him not only to discover a disposition on his 
part towards accommodation, bnt to permit Montmorency to ^return on 
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sentiments. Henry received the constable with the most fettering marks 
of regard; absence, instead of having abated or extinguished the monarch’s 
friendriiip, seemed to have given it new ardour. Montmorency, from the mo- 
ment of ms appearance in court, assumed, if possible, a higher place than 
ever in Iris affection, and a more perfect ascendant over his mind. The car- 
dinal of Lorrain and the duke of Guise prudently gave way to a tide of favour 
too strong for them to oppose, and, confining themselves to their proper de- 
partments, permitted, without any struggle, the constable and duchess of Va- 
lentinois to direct public all airs at their pleasure. They soon prevailed an the 
king to nominate plenipotentiaries to treat of peace. Philip did the same. 
The abbey of Ccrcarap was fixed on as the place of congress ; and all military 
operations were immediately terminated by a suspension of arms. 

'While these preliminary slops were taking towards a treaty which restored 
tranquillity to Europe, Charles V., whose ambition had so long disturbed it, 
ended his days in the monastery of St. Justus. When Charles entered this 
retreat, he formed such a plan of life for himself as would have suited the con- 
dition of a private gentleman of » moderate fortune. His table was neat but 
plain*, his domestics few ; his intercourse with them familiar; all the cum- 
bersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his person were entirely 
abolished, as destructive of that social ease and tranquillity which he courted, 
in order to soothe the remainder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, 
together with his deliverance from the; burdens and cares of government, pro- 
cured him at first, a considerable remission from the acute pains with which 
lie hatllong been tormented, lie enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction 
in this humble solitude than all his grandeur had ever yielded*Jhhn. The am- 
bitious thoughts and projects which had so long engrossed and disquieted 
him, were quite effaced from his mind ; far from taking any part in the po- 
litical transactions of the princes of Europe, he restrained his curiosity even 
from any inquiry concerning them ; and he seemed to view the busy scene 
which he had abandoned with all the contempt and indifference arising from 
his thorough experience of its vanity, as well as from the pleasing reflection 
of having disentangled himself from its cares. 

Other amusements and otheV objects now occupied him. Sometimes he 
cultivated the plants in his garden with his own hands; sometimes he rode 
out to the neighbouring wood on a little horse, the only one that he kept, 
attended by a single servant on foot. When his infirmities confined him to 
his apartment, which often happened, and deprived him of these more active 
recreations, he either admitted a few gentlemen who resided near the monas- 
tery to visit him, and entertained them familiarly at his table; or he employed 
himself in studying mechanical principles, and in forming curious works of 
mechanism, of which he had always been remarkably fona, and to which his 
genius was peculiarly turned. "With this view he had engaged Turriano, one 
of the most ingenious artists of that age, to accompany mm in his retreat. 
He laboured together with him in framing models of the most useful macliines, 
as well eis in making experiments with regard to their respective powers ; 
audit was not seldom that the ideas of the monarch assisted or perfected the 
inventions oi the artist. Ho relieved his mind, at intervals, with slighter and 
more fantastic works of mechanism, in fashioning puppets, which, by the 
structure of internal springs, mimicked the gestures and actions of men, to 
the astonishment of thp ignorant monks, who, beholding movements which 
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they could not comprehend, sometimes distrusted their own senses, mid some* 
times suspected Charles and Turriano of being in compact with invisible 
powers. He was particularly curious with regard to mo construction of 
clocks and watches : and having found, after repeated*trials, that he could 
n6t firing any two of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is said, with 
a mixture of surprise as well as regret, on his own folly, hi paving bestowed 
sfi much time and labour on the more vain attempt of bringing mankind to a 
precise uniformity of sentiment concerning the profound and mysterious doc* 
trines of religion. 

But in what manner soever Charles disposed of the rest of hia time, lie 
constantly reserved a considerable portion of it for religious exercises. Be 
regularly attended divine service in the chapel of the monastery, every morn- 
ing and evening * he took great pleasure iu reading books of devotion, par- 
ticularly the works of St. Augustine stud Si.. Bernard *, and conversed much 
with his confessor and the prior of 1 he monastery, on pious subjects. Thus 
did Charles pass t he first year of lus ret rear, m a manner not unbecoming a 
man perfectly disengaged from the affairs of the present life, and standing on 
the confines of a future world ■ either iu innocent amuscmcutSj which soothed 
his pains, and relieved a mind worn out with excessive application to busi- 
ness ; or in devout occupations, which lie deemed necessary in preparing for 
another slate. . * v 

But about six months before liis death, the gout, if" longer intermission 
than usual, returned with a proportional increase orw Jencc. His shattered 
(Constitution had not vigour enough remaining to withstand such a shock. 
It enfeebled his mind as much as his body, and from this period we hardly 
discern any traces of that sound and masculine understanding which distin- 
guished Charles among his contemporaries. An illiberal and timid super- 
stition depressed his spirit. He hud no relish for amusements of any kind. 
He endeavoured to conform, in his manner of living, to all the rigour of 
monastic austerity. He desired no other society than that of monks, and 
was almost continually employed with them in chanting the hymns of tho 
missal. As an expiation for his sins, he gave himself the discipline in secret 
with such severity, that the whip of cords which he employed as the instru- 
ment of his punishment was found, .alter his decease, tinged with lus blood. 
Nor was he satisfied with these acts of mortification, which, however severe, 
were not unexampled. The timorous and distrustful solicitude which always 
accompanies superstition, still continued to disquiet him, and, depreciating 
all the devout exercises in which had hitherto been engaged, prompted 
him to aim at something extraordinary, at some new and singular act of piety, 
that would display his zeal and merit the favour of heaven. The act on w hich 
he fixed was as wild and uncommon as am that superstition ever suggested 
to a weak and disordered fancy. He resolved to celebrate his own obsequies 
before his death. He ordered his tomb to be erected in the chapel ol the 
monastery. His domestics marched tin (her in funeral procession, with black 
tapers in their bands. He himself followed in his shroud. He was laid in 
his coffin, with much solemnity. The service for the dead was chanted, and 
Charles joined in the prayers which were offered up for the rest of his soul, 
mingling his tors with those which his attendants shed, as if they had been 
celebrating a real ftmeraL The ceremony closed with sprinkling holy water 
OH the cofim in the usual form, and all the assistants retiring, the doors of the 
chapel were shut. Then Charles rose out of the coffin, ana withdrew to his 
apartment, full of those awful sentiments which such a singular solemnity 
was calculated to inspire. But either the fatiguing length of the ceremony, 
or the impression which the image of death left on his mind, affected him so 
much, that nest day he was seized with a fever. Bis feeble frame could not 
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long resist its violence, and he expired on the twenty-first of September, after 
a life of fifty-eight years, six months, and twenty-five days,®* , 

As Charles was the tot prince of the age in rank and dignity, the pftrt which 
he acted, whether we consider the greatness, the variety, or the success of his 
undertakings, was the most conspicuous. It is from an attentive observa- 
tion of his conduct, not from the exaggerated praises of the Spanish histo- 
rians, or the undistinguiskmg censure of the trench, that a just idea of 
Charles’s genius and abilities is to be collected. He possessed qualities so 
peculiar, that they strongly mark his character, and not only distinguish him 
from the princes who were his contemporaries, but account for that su- 
periority over them which ho so long maintained. In forming his schemes, he 
was by nature, as well as by habit, cautious and considerate. Born with 
talents which unfolded themselves slowly, and were late in attaining maturity, 
he was accustomed to ponder every subject that demanded his consideration 
with a careful and deliberate attention. He bent the whole force of his 
migd towards it, and, dwelling upon it with a serious application, undiverted^ 
by pleasure, and hardly relaxed by any amusement, he revolved it, in silence/ 
in his own breast. lie then communicated the matter to his ministers, and, 
lifter hearing their opinions, took his resolution with a decisive firmness, 
which seldom follows such slow and seemingly hesitating consultations. Of 
consequence, Charles’s measures, instead of resembling the desultory and ir- 
regular sallies of Henry Y11L or Francis. T., had the appearance of a con- 
sistent system, in which all the pari s were arranged, all the effects were fore- 
seen, ana even every accident was provided for. liis promptitude in execution 
was no less remarkable than his patience in deliberation. lie did not dis- 
cover greater sagacity in his choice of the measures which it was proper to 
pursue, than fertility of geuius in finding out the means for rendering liis 
pursuit of them successful. Though lie had naturally so little of the martial 
turn, 1 hat, during the most ardent and bustling period of life, he remained 
in the cabinet inactive, yet, when he chose at length to appear at the head 
of his armies, his mind was so formed for vigorous exertions in every direc- 
tion, that he acquired such knowledge in the art of war, and such talents for 
command, as rendered him equal in reput alien and success to the most able 
generals of tire age. But Charles possessed, in the most eminent degree, 
the science which is of greatest importance to a monarch, that of knowing 
men, and of adapting their talents to the various departments which lie 
allotted to them. From the death of Chieyrcs to the end of his reign, he em- 
ployed no general in the field, no minister in the cabinet, no ambassador to a 
foreign court, no governor of a province, whose abilities were inadequate to 
the trust winch he reposed in them. Though destitute of that bewitching 
affability of manners which gained Francis the hearts of all who approached, 
his person, he was no stranger to the virtues which secure fidelity and attach- 
ment. He placed unbounded confidence in his generals j he rewarded their 
services with munificence ; he neither envied their fame, nor discovered any 
jealousy of their power. Almost all the generals who conducted his armies, 
may be placed on a level with those illustrious personages who have attained 
the highest eminence of military glory: and his advantages over hs rivals art; 
to be ascribed so manifestly to the superior abilities of the commanders 
whom he set in opposition to them, that this might seem to detract, in 
Borne degree, from liis own merit, if the talent of discovering, and steadi- 
« ness in employing such instruments, were not the most undoubted proofs of a 
t capacity for government. 
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were, nevertheless, defects in his political character which must con- 
siderably abate the admiration due to his extraordinary talents, Charles*® 
ambition was insatiable; and, though there seems to be no foundation^ for 
an opinion prevalent in hus own age, that he had formed the chimerical project 
of establishing a universal monarchy in Europe, it is certain that his desire 
5 being distinguished as a conqueror involved him in continual wars, which 
Hot only exhausted and oppressed his subjects, but left him little leisure for 
giving attention to the interior police and improvement of his kingdoms, the 
great objects of every prince who makes the happiness of his people the ond 
of his goVenmxcnt. Charles at a very early period of life, having added 
the imperial crown to the kingdoms of Spain, and to the hereditary domi- 
nions of the houses of Austria and ihirguutly. this opened to him such a vast 
held of enterprise, and engaged linn in schemes so complicated as well as 
arduous, that feeling liis power to be unequal to the execution of them, he 
had often recourse to low artifices, unbecoming his superior talents,' and some- 
times ventured on such deviations from integrity as were dishonourable jp a 
great prince. His insidious and fraudulent policy appeared more conspicu- 
ous^ and was rendered more odious, by a comparison with the open and un- 
designing character of his contemporaries, Francis 1. and Henry Vlll. This 
difference, though occasioned chiefly byibe diversity of their tempers, must be 
ascribed, in some degree, to such an opposition in the principles of their poli- 
tical conduct, as affords some excuse for this defect in Charles's behaviour* 
though it cannot serve* as U justification of it. Francis and Henry seldom 
acted but from the impulse of their passions, and rushed headlong towards 
the object in view. Charles’s measures being the result of cool reflection, 
were disposed into a regular system, and carried on upon a concerted plan. 
Persons who act in the former maimer, naturally pursue the end m view, 
without assuming any disguise or displaying much jwldrcss. Sach as hold the 
latter course arc apt, m forming as well as in executing their designs, to em- 
ploy such refinements as always lead to artifice m conduct, and often degene- 
rate into deceit. 

The circumstances transmitted to us with respect to Charles’s private de- 
portment and character, arc fewer mid less interesting than might have been 
expected from the great number of authors who have undertaken to write 
m account of his life. These are not the object of this history, which aims 
more at representing the great transactions of the reign of Charles V., and 
pointing out the manner in which they affected the political state of Europe, 
than at delineating his private virtues or defects. 

The plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, and England, continued t heir con- 
ferences at Cercamp ; and though each of them, with tlie usual art of nego- 
tiators, made at first very Jiigh demands in the name of their respective 
courts, yet, as they wcie" all equally desirous of peace, they would have 
consented reciprocally to such abatements and restrictions of their claims 
as must have removed every obstacle to an accommodation. The death of 
Charles V. was a new motive with Philip to hasten the conclusion of a treaty, 
as it increased his impatience for returning into Spain, where there wad now 
no person greater or more illustrious than hhnseli. Put, in spite of the con- 
curring wishes of all the parties interested, an event happened which occa- 
sioned an unavoidable delay in their negotiations. About a month after the 
Opening of the conferences at Cercamp, Mary of England ended her short 
and inglorious reign, and Elizabeth, her sister, was immediately proclaimed 
queen with universal joy. As the powers of the English plenipotentiaries 
expired on the death of their mistress, they could not proceed until they re- 
ceived a commission and instructions from their new sovereign. 

Henry and Philip beheld Elizabeth’s elevation to the throne with equal soli* 
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citude. Ajs during Mafcy*s jealous admimstratkm, unite tke most difficult 
dmunstanees. ana in a situation extremely delicate* that princess had con- 
ducted herself with prudence and address far exceeding her years, they had 
oonceived a kgh idea of her abilities, and already formed expectations of a 
reign very different from that of her sister. Equally sensible of the importance 
of gaining her favour, both monarchy set themselves with emulation to court 
it, and employed every art in order to insinuate themselves into her confidence. 
Each of them had something meritorious with regard to Elizabeth to plead in 
his own behalf. Henry had offered her a retreat m his dominions, lithe dread 
of her sister’s violenoe should force her to fly for safety out of EngtaJo. Philip, 
by his powerful intercession, had prevented Mary from proceeding to the most 
fatal extremes against her sister. Each of them endeavoured now to avail 
himself of the circumstances in Ids favour. Ileury wrote to Elizabeth, soon 
after her accession, with the wannest expressions of regard and friendship. 
He represented the war which had unhappily been kindled between their 
kingdoms, not as a national quarrel, but as the effect of Mary’s blind partiality 
to her husband, and fond compliance with all his wishes. He entreated her 
to disengage herself from an alliance which had proved so unfortunate to* 
England, and to consent to a separate peace with him, without mingling her 
interests with those of Spain, irom which they ought now to be altogether 
disjoined. Philip, on the other hand, unwilling to lose his connexion with 
England, the importance of which during a rupture with France he bad so 
recently experienced, not only vied with Henry m declarations of esteem for 
Elizabeth, and in professions of his resolution to cultivate the strictest amity 
with her, but, in order to confirm, and perpetuate their union, he offered him- 
self to her in marriage, and undertook to procure a dispensation from the 
pop© for that purpose. 

Elizabeth weighed the proposals of the two monarch^ attentively, and with 
that provident discernment of her i rue interest which was conspicuous in all 
her deliberations. She gave some encouragement to Henry’s overture of a 
separate negotiation, because it opened a channel of correspondence with 
France, which she might find to be of great -advantage, if Philip should not 
discover sufficient zeal and solicit ude lor securing to her proper terms in the 
joint treaty. But she ventured on this step with the most cautious reserve, 
that she might not alarm Philip’s suspicious temper, and lose an ally in at- 
tempting to gain an enemy ." 3 Henry himself, by an unpardonable act of indis- 
cretion, prevented her from carrying her intercourse with him to such a 
length as might have offended or alienated Philip. At the very time when he 
was courting Elizabeth’s friendship with the greatest assiduity, he yielded 
with an inconsiderate facility to tlic solicitations of the princes of Lorroim , 
and allowed his daughter-in-law, the queen of Scots, to assume the title and „ 
arms of queen of England. This ill-timed pretension, the source of many 
calamities to the unfortunate queen of Scots, extinguished at once all the 
confidence which might have grown between Henry and Elizabeth, and left in 
its place distrust, resentment, and antipathy. Elizabeth soon found that she , 
must unite her interests closely with Philip’s, and expect peace only from 
negotiations carried on in conjunction with him. 2 '* • 

As she had granted a commission immediately after her accession to the 
same plenipotentiaries whom her sister had employed, she now instructed 
them to act in every point in concert with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, and 
to take no step until they had previously consulted with them.® But though 

** 

a * Forbes, ip. 4. 

24 strype’s Annals Of the information, i. p. 11. * Carte’s Hist, of England, VoL iff. 
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she deemed it prudent to assume this appearance of confidence in the Spanish 
monarchy she knew precisely how far to cany it : and discovered no inclina- 
tion to accept of that extraordinary proposal of marriage which Philip had 
made to her. The English had expressed so openly their detestation of her 
sister’s choice of him, tlmt it would have been highly imprudent to have ex- 
asperated them by renewing that odious alliance. She was too well' ac- 
quainted with Philip’s harsh imperious temper to think of him for a husband, 
rfor could she admit a dispensation from the pope to be sufficient to authorize 
her managing him, without condemning her father’s divorce from Catharine 
of Aragon, and of acknowledging, of consequence, that her mother’s marriage 
was nulL and her own birth illegitimate. Put though she determined not to 
yield to Pliilip’s addresses, the situation of her affairs rendered it dangerous 
to reject them : she returned her answer, therefore, in terms which Were 
evasive, but so tempered with respect, that though they gave him no reason 
to be secure of success, they did not altogether extinguish his hopes. 

By this artifice, as well as by the prudence with which she concealed her 
sentiments and intentions concerning religion for some time after her ac- 
cession, she so far gained upon Philip, that he warmly espoused her interest 
in the conferences which were renewed at Cercamp, arid afterwards removed 
to Ghatcau-Cambresis. A definitive treaty, wliich was to adjust the claims 
and pretensions of so many princes, required the examination of such a variety 
of intricate points, and lea to such infinite and minute details, as drew out the 
negotiations to a great length. But the Constable Montmorency exerted 
himself with such indefatigable zeal and industry, repairing alternately to, the 
courts of Paris and Brussels, in order to obviate or remove every difficulty, 
that all poinls in dispute were adjusted at length in such a maimer, as to give 
entire satisfaction in every particular to Henry and Philip ; and the last hand 
was ready to be put to the treaty between them. 

The claims of England remained as the only obstacle to retard it. Elizabeth 
demanded the restitution of Calais iu the most peremptory tone, as an es- 
sential condition of her consenting to peace. Henry refused to give up that 
important conquest ; and botli seemed to have taken their resolution with 
unalterable firmness. Philip warmly supported Elizabeth’s pretensions to 
Calais, not merely from a principle of equity towards the English nation, that 
he might appear to have contributed to their recovering what they had lost 
by espousing his cause, nor solely with a view of soothing Elizabeth by this 
manifestation of zeal for her int erect, but in order to render France less for- 
midable by securing to her ancient enemy this easy access into ' heart of 
the kingdom. The earnestness, however, with which he second' their c Mo- 
ments of the English plenipotentiaries soon began to relax. Jhirijt of negi rse 
of the negotiation, Ehzabcih. who now felt herself firmly seated ? respect’ -me. 
began to take such open and vigorous measures, not only for Qfcmld all 
that her sister had done in favour of popeiy, but- for establish their ^ protes- 
tant church on a firm foundation, as convinced Philip that The opes of a 
union with her had been from the beginning vain, and wer$bn oV desperate. 
From that period his interpositions m her favour becam th& cold and 
formal, ftervmg merely from a regard to decorum, or from the consideration 

remote political interests. Elizabeth having reason to expect such an 
alteration in his conduct, quickly perceived it. But as nothing would have 
been of greater detriment to her people, or more inconsistent with her schemes 
of domestic administration, than the continuance of war, she saw the necessity 
of submitting to such conditions as the situation of her affairs imposed, ana 
that she must reckon upon being deserted by an ally who was now united to 
her by a very feeble tie, if she did not speedily reduce her demands to what 
was moderate and attainable. She accordingly gave new instructions to her 
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ambassadors : and Philip’s plenipotentiaries acting as mediators between the, 
French and them,* 8 an expedient was fallen upon, which, in some degree, jus* 
tiled Elizabeth's departing from the rigour of her first demand with regard 
to Calais, All lesser articles were settled without much discussion or delay. 
Philip, that he might not appear to have abandoned the English* insisted 
that the treaty between Henry and Elizabeth should be concluded in form 
before that between the French monarch and himself. The one was signed 
on the second day of April, the other on the day following. 

The treaty of peace between France and England contained no articles of 
real importance, but that which respected Calais. It was stipulated, that 
the king of France should retain possession of that town, with all its depend- 
encies, during eight years ; that, at the expiration of that term, he should 
restore it to England ; that, in case of non-performance, he should forfeit five 
hundred thousand crowns ; for the payment of which sum, seven or eight 
wealthy merchants, who were not his subjects, should grant security ; that 
five persons of distinction should be given as hostages until that security 
were provided ; that, although the forfeit of live hundred thousand crowns 
should be paid, the right of England to Calais should still remain entire, in 
the same manner as if the term of eight years were expired ; that the king 
and queen ol‘ Scotland should be included in the treaty ; that if they or the 
French king should violate the peace by any hostile action, Henry should be 
obliged instantly to restore Calais ; that, on the other hand, if any breach of 
the treaty proceeded from Elizabeth, then Henry and the king and queen of 
Scots were absolved from all the engagements which they had come under by 
this treaty. ' 

Notwithstanding the studied attention with which so many precautions 
were taken, it is evident that Henry did not intend the restitution of Calais, 
nor is it probable that Elizabeth expected it. It was hardly possible that she 
could maintain, during the course of eight years, such perfect concord both 
with France and Scotland, as not to afford llenry some pretext for alleging 
that she had violated the treaty. But, even if that tenn should elapse with- 
out any ground for complaint, Henry might then choose to pay the sum 
Stipulated, and Elizabeth had no method of asserting her right but by force of 
arms. However, by throwing the articles in the treaty with regard to Calais 
into this form, Elizabeth satisfied her subjects of every denomination; she 
gave men of discernment a striking proof of her address in palliating what 
she could not prevent ; and amused the multitude, to whom the cession of 
such an important place would have appeared altogether infamous, with a 
prospect of recovering in a short time that favourite possession. 

The expedient winch Montmorency employed in order to facilitate the 
conclusion of peace between France and Spain, was the negotiating two 
treaties of marriage, one Between Elizabeth, Henry's eldest daughter, and 
Philip, who supplanted his son. the unfortunate Don Carlos, to whom that 
princess had been promised in the former conferences at Ccrcamp ; the other 
between Margaret, Henry's only sister, and the duke of Savoy. For, how- 
ever feeble the ties of blood may often be among princes, or hcr ir little soever 
they may regard them when pushed on to act by motives of ambition* they 
assume on other occasions the appearance of being so far iuflucnced by these 
domestic affections, as to employ them to justify measures and concessions 
which they find to be necessary, but know to be impolitic or ^honourable. 
Such was the use Henry made of the two marriages to which he gave his con- 
sent. Having secured an honourable establishment for his sister and his 
daughter, he, in consideration of these, granted terms both to Philip and 
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, Ihe duke of Savoy, of which he would not (many other neetmni have vented 


. principal articles in the treaty between L 
aaiacere and perpetual amity should be established between the two crowns 
m thew respective allies ; that the two monarchs should labour in concert 
to procure the convocation of a general council, in order to cheek the pro- 
gress of heresy, and restore unity and concord to the Christian churoh; that 
p conquests made by either party, on this side of the Alps, since the com- 
mencement of the war in one thousand live hundred and fifty-one, should be 
mutually restored ; that the duchy of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, 
the country of Bressy. and all the other territories formerly subject to the 
dukes of Savoy, should be restored to Emanuel Philibert;, immediately after 
the celebration of his marriage with Margaret of Prance, the towns of Turin. 
Quiers, Pignerol, Chivaz, and Vilknova excepted, of which Henry should 
keep possession until his claims io these places, in right of his grandmother 
should be tried and decided in course of law ; that, as long as Henry retained 
these places in his hands, Philip should bo at liberty to keep garrisons in the 
towns of Yercclli and Asti ; that the French king should immediately evacuate 
all the places which ho held in Tuscany and the Sienese, and renounce all 
future pretensions to them ; that he should restore the marquisate of Mont- 
ferrat to the duke of Mantua ; that he should receive the Genoese into favour, 
and give up to them the towns which he kid conquered in the island of Corsica : 
that none of the princes or states to whom these cessions were made, should 
call their subjects to account for any part of their conduct while under the 
dominion of tneir enemies, but should bury all past transactions in oblivion. 
The pope, the emperor, the kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, the 
king and queen ot Scots, and almost every prince and state in Christendom 
were comprehended in this pacification, as the allies either of Henry or of 
Philip . 27 

Thus, by this famous treaty, peace was re-esf ablished in Europe. All the 
Causes of discord which had so long embroiled the powerful monarchs of France 
and Spain, that had transmitted hereditary quarrels and wars from Charles 
to Philip, and from Francis to Henry, seemed to be wholly removed or finally 
terminated. The French alone complained of the unequal conditions of a 
treaty, into which an ambitious minister ? in order to recover his liberty, and 
an artful mistress, that slic might gratify her resentment, had seduced their 
too easy monarch. They exclaimed loudly against the folly of giving up to 
the enemies of France a hundred and eighty-nine fortified places, in the Low 
Countries or in Italy, in return for the three insignificant towns of St. Quentin, 
Ham, and Catclet. They considered it as an indelible stain upon the glory of 
the nation, to renounce in one day territories so extensive, and so capable of 
being defended that the enemy could not have hoped to wrest them out of its 
hands, after many years of victory. 

But Henry, without regarding the sentiments of Ins people, or being: moved 
by the remonstrances of his council, ratified the treaty, and executed with great 
fidelity whatever he had stipulated to perform. The duke of Savoy repaired 
with a numerous retinue to Paris, in order to celebrate his marriage with 
Henryk sister. The duke of Alva was sent to the same capital at the head of 
a splendid embassy, to espouse Elizabeth in the name of his master. They 
WCre received! with extraordinary magnificence by the French court. Amidst 
the rejoicings and festivities on that occasion, Henryk days were cut short 
by a singular and tragical accident. His son, Francis It., a prince under 
age, of a weak constitution, and of a mind still more feeble, succeeded him. 

27 Hecucil des Traits, tom. ii. 287. 
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Soon after, P&ulended his Violent and imperious pontMcate^at ehmilyiA 
all the world, and disgusted even with his own nephews. The?, persecuted 
by Philip, mi deserted by the succeeding pope, whom they had raised by 
their influence to the papal throne, were condemned to the punishment which 
their mimes and ambition had merited, and their death was as iflfamous aa 
their , lives had been criminal. Thus most of the personages who had long 
sustained the principal characters on the great theatre of Europe, disappeared 
about the same time. A more known period of history opens at this era; 
other actors enter upon the stage, with different views as well as different 
passions ;new contests arose, and: new schemes of ambition occupied and dis- 
quieted mankind. 

Upon reviewing the transactions of any active period in the history of 
civilized nations, the changes which arc accomplished appear wonderfully 
disproportioned to the efforts which have been exerted. Conquests are never 
very extensive or rapid, but among nations whose progress m improvement 
is extremely unequal. When Alexander the Great, at the head of a gallant 
people, of simple manners, and formed to war by admirable military institu- 
tions, invaded a state sunk in luxury, and enervated by excessive refinement; 
when Geuchizcan and Tamerlane, with their armies of hardy barbarians, 
poured in upon nations, enfeebled by the climate in which they lived, otvj 
the arts and. commerce which they cultivated, these conquerors, like a torrent, 
swept everything before them, subduing kingdoms and provinces in as short 
a space of time as was requisite to march through them. But when nations 
are in a state similar to each other, jaud keep equal pace in their advances 
towards refinement, they are not exposed to the calamity ot' sudden conquests. 
Their acquisitions of knowledge, their progress in the art of war, their political 
sagacity and address, arc nearly equal. The fate of states in this situation 
depends not on a single battle. Their internal resources are many and various. 
Nor are they themselves alone interested in their own safety, or active in their 
own defence. Other states interpose, and balance any temporary advantage 
which either party may have acquired. After the fiercest and most lengthened 
contest, all the rival nations are exhausted, none are conquered. At length 
they find it necessary to conclude a peace, which restores to each almost the 
same power aud the same territories of winch they were formerly in pos- 
session. 

Such was the state of Europe during the reign of Charles V. No prince 
was so much superior to the rest in power, as to render his efforts irresistible, 
and his conquests easy. No nation had made progress in improvement so 
far beyond its neighbours us to have acquired a \ ery manifest pro-eminence. 
Each state derived some advantage, or was subject to some inconvenience, 
from its situation or its climate; each was distinguished by something pecu- 
liar in the genius of its people, or the constitution of its government. But 
the advantages possessed oy one stale were counterbalanced by circumstances 
favourable to others; and this prevented any from attaining such superiority 
as might have been fatal to all. The nations of Europe in that age, as in the 
present, were like one great family : there were some features common to all, 
.which fixed a resemblance; there were certain peculiarities conspicuous in 
each, which marked a distinction. But there was not among them that wide 
diversity of character aud of genius which, in almost every pe?|pd of history, 
hath exaltod the Europeans above the inhabitants of the other quarters of the 
globe, and seems to have destined the one to rule, and the other to obey. 

, But though the near resemblance uud equality in improvement among the 
different nations of Europe, prevented the reign of Charles V. from being 
distinguished by such sudden and extensive conquests as occut in some other 
periods of history, yet during the course of his administration, all the con- 
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siderable states in Earqpe suffered a remarkable change in their politieal 
situation, and felt the influence of events which hate not hitherto Spent their 
force, but still continue to.operate in a greater or in a less degree, ‘ It was 
during his reign, and in consequence or the perpetual efforts to which Ins 
enterprising ambition roused him, that the different kingdoms of Europe ac- 
quired internal vigour ; that they discerned the resources of winch they were 
possessed ; that they came both to feel their own strength, and to know how 
to render it formidable to others. It was during Ins reign, too, that the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Europe, which in former times seemed frequently to act 
as if they had been single and disjointed, became so thoroughly acquainted 
and so intimately connected with each other, as to form one great political 
system, in which each took a station, wherein it hath remained since that 
time with less variation than could have been expected after the events of 
two active ceuturics. 

The progress, however, and acquisitions of the. house of Austria were not 
only greater than those of any other power, but more discernible and con- 
spicuous. I have alreadv enumerated tin extensive territories which de- 
scended to Charles from his Austrian, Burgundian, and Spanish ancestors.** 
To these he himself added the imperial dignity , and, as if all this had been 
too little, the bounds of the habitable globe seemed to be extended, and a 
new world was subjected to his command, Upon his resignation, the Bur- 
gundian provinces, and the Spanish kingdoms with their dependencies both 
m the old and new w orlds, devolved to Philip. But Charles transmitted his 
dominions to his son in a condition very diffcrenl from that in winch ho him- 
self had received thorn. They wore augmented by the accession of new pro- 
vinces; they wcic habituated to obey an administration which wus no less 
vigorous than steady; they were accustomed to expensive and persevering 
efforts, which, though necessary ip the contests between civilized nations, had 
been little known in Europe before the sixteenth century. The provinces of 
Eriesland, Utrecht, and Overysscl, which he laid acquired by purchase from 
their former proprietors, and the duchy of Guoidrcs, of which he made liim- 
self master,, partly by force of aims, partly by Ike art.* of negotiation, were 
additions of great value to his Burgundian dominions. Eerdinand and Isabella 
had transmitted to him all ihe provinces of iSprlu. from the bottom of ibe 
Pyrenees to the frontiers of Pori ugal ; but as lie maintained a perpetual peace 
With that kingdom, amidst the various efforts of his enterprising ambition, 
he made no acquisition of territory in lira quarter. 

Charles had gained, however, a vast accession of power in this part of ids 
dominions. By his success in the v.arwiih ihe commons of Castile, lie ex- 
alted the regal prerogative upon the ruins of the privileges which formerly 
belonged to the people. Though he allowed t he name of the cortes to remain, 
and the formality of holding it to be continued, he reduced its authority and 
jurisdiction almost to nothing, and modelled it in such a manner, that it 
became rather a junto of the servants of the crown, than an assembly of the 
representatives of the people. One member of the constitution being thus 

a xsd off, it was impossible but Hurt the other must feel the stroke and 
er by it. The suppression of the popular power rendered the aristocratical 
less formidable. The grandees, prompted by the warlike spirit of the age, or 
allured by th$ honours which they enjoyed in a court, exhausted them fortunes 
hi, military sendee, or in attending on the person of their prince. They did 
not dread, perhaps did not observe, the dangerous progress of the royal au- 
thority, which, leaving them the vain distinction of being covered in presence 
of their sovereign, stripped them, by degrees, of that real power which they 
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possessed when they formed one body, and acted in concert with the people!. 
Charles's success in abolishing the privileges of the commons, and in breaking; 
the power of the nobles of Castile, encouraged Philip to invade the liberties 
of Aragon, which were still more extensive. The Castilians, accustomed to 
subjection themselves, assisted in imposing the yoke on their more happy 
and independent neighbours. The win of the sovereign became the supreme 
law in all the kingdoms of Spain; and princes who were not checked in 
forming their plans by the jealousy of the people, nor controlled in executing 
them by the power of the nobles, could both aim at great objects, and call 
forth the whole strength of the monarchy in order to attain them. 

As Charles, by extending the royal prerogative, tendered the monarehs of 
Spain masters at home, he added new dignity and power to ilieir crown by 
his foreign acquisitions. He secured lo Spain the quiet possession of the 
kingdom of Naples, which Ferdinand had usurped by fraud, and held with 
difficulty. He united the duchy of Milan, one of the nuM, fertile and po- 
pulous Italian provinces, to the Spanish crown, and left his successors, even 
without taking their other territories into the account, the most considerable 
princes in Italy, which had been long the theatre of contention to the great 
powers of Europe, aud in which they had struggled with emulation to obtain 
the superiority. When the French, in conformity to the treaty of Chateau- 
Cambresis, withdrew their forces out. of Italy, and dually relinquished all 
their schemes of conquest on that side of the Alps, the Spanish dominions 
there rose in importance, and enabled t hen* kings, as long as the monarchy 
retained any degree of vigour, to preserve the chief sway in all the trans- 
actions of that country. But whatever accession, cither of interior authority 
or of foreign dominion, Charles gained tor the monarehs of Spain in Europe, 
was inconsiderable when compared with his acquisitions *>i the new world. 
He added there, not provinces, but empires to ins crown. lie conquered ter- 
ritories of such immense extent , lie discovered such inexhaustible veins 01 
wealth, and opened such boundless prospects of every kind, as must have 
roused Ins successor, and have ailed him forth to action, though Ills ambi- 
tion had been much less ardent than that of Philip, and must have rendered 
him not only enterprising but formidable. 

While the elder branch of the Austrian family rose to such pre-eminence in 
Spain, the younger, of which Ferdinand was the head, grew to be consider- 
able in Germany. The rum mid hrmlitaiy dominions of the house of Austria 
in Germany, united to the rongdom of Hungary and Bohemia, which Ferdi- 
nau l had acquired by marriage, formed a respectable power; and when the 
imperial dignity was added to these, Ferdinand possessed territories more ex- 
tensive than had belonged to any prince, Charles V. excepted, who had been 
at the head of the empire dining several ages. Fortunately for Europe, the 
disgust which Philip conceived on account of Ferdinand's refusing to relin- 
miish the imperial crown in his favour, not only prevented for some time 
"the separate members of the house of Austria from acting in concert, but 
occasioned between them a visible alienation and riyalsliip. By degrees, 
however, jjjpgard to the interest of their family extinguished tiiis unpolitical 
animosity. The confidence winch was natural returned ; the aggrandizing of 
the house of Austria became the common object of Jill their schemes.; they 
gave and received assistance alternately towards the execution q£ them ; and 
each derived consideration and import ance from the other's success. A family 
so great and so aspiring became the general object of jealousy and terror. 
All the power, as, well as policy of Europe, were exeiied during a century 
in order to check and humble it. Nothing can give a more striking idea or 
the ascendant which it had acquired thin that, after its vigour was spent 
with extraordinary exertions of its strength, after Spain was become only the 
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shadow of ft great name, and its monarchs were sunk into debility and 
the house of Austria still continued to he formidable. The nations 
e had so often felt its superior power, and had been so constantly 
1 guarding against it, that the dread of it became a band of political 

ffuence of which remained when the causes which had formed ft 

Ceased to exist. 

, 'While the house of Austria went on with such success in enlarging its do- 
minions, France made no considerable acquisition of new territory. All its • 
schemes of conquest in Italy had proved abortive ; it had hitherto obtained 
fto establishment of consequence in the new world; and, after the con- 
tinued and vigorous efforts of four successive reigns, the confines of the 
kingdom were much the same as Louis XI. had left them. But though 
France made not such large strides t owards dominion as the house of Austria 
it continued to advance by steps which were more secure, because they were 
gradual and less observed. The conquest of Calais put it out of the power of 
the English to invade France but at their utmost peril, and delivered the 
French from the dread of their ancient enemies, who, previous to that event, 
could at any time penetrate into the kingdom by that avenue, and thereby 
retard or defeat the execution of tlicii best-concerted enterprises against any 
foreign power. The important acquisition of Metz covered that part of them 
frontier which formerly was most feeble, and lay most exposed to insult. 
France, from the time of its obtaining 1 hose additional securities against 
external invasion, must be deemed the most powerful kingdom in Europe, and 
is more fortunately situated than any on the continent, either for conquest 
or defence. From the confines of Artois to the bottom of the Pyrenees and 
from the British Channel to the frontiers of Savoy and <he coast of the 
Mediterranean, its territories lie compact and unmingled with those of any 
other power. Several of the considerable provinces which had contracted a 
spirit of independence by their having been long subject to the great vassals 
of the crown, who were often at variance or at war with their master, were 
now accustomed to recogui.se and to obey one sovereign. As they became 
members of the same monarchy, they assumed the sentiments of that body 
into which they were incorporated, and co-operated with zeal towards pro- 
moting its interest and honour. The power and influence wrested from the 
nobles were seized by the crown. The people were not admitted to share 
in these spoils : they gained no new privilege ; they acquired no additional 
weight in the legislature. It was not. fer the sake of the people, but in 
order to extend their own prerogative, 1 hat the monarchs of France had 
laboured to lmmbie their great vassals. Satisfied with having brought them 
under entire subjection to the crown, they discovered no solicitude to free 
the people from their ancient dependence on the nobles of whom they held, and 
by whom they were often oppressed. 

A monarch, at the head ox a kingdom thus united at home, and secure from 
abroad, was entitled to form great designs, because he felt himself* in a con- 
dition to execute them. The foreign wars, which had continued with little 
interruption from tlie accession of Charles VII I., had not only cjjprished and 
augmented the martial genius of the nation, but, by inuring the troops during 
the course of long service to the fatigues of war, and accustoming them to 
Obedience, imd added the force of discipline to their natural ardour. A gallant 
and active mody of nobles, who considered themselves as idle and useless, 
unless when they were in the held ; who were hardly acquainted with any 
pastime or exercise but what was military ; and who know no road to power, 
or fame, or wealth, but war, would not have suffered their sovereign to remain 
long in inaction. The people, little acquainted with the arts of peace, and 
always really to take aims at the command of their superiors, were aeons- 
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by to exjpemte of tog wars, earned on in distant eanntrie*, to bear 
impositions, winch, however inconsiderable they may torn if estimated by the 
wrmtaut rate cf modem exactions, appear hamenae when compared with 
the sums levied m France, or in any other country -of Europe, Previous to 
the reign of Lotus XI, As all the members of whieb the state was com- 
posed were thus impatient for action, and capable of great efforts, the 
schemes and operations of France must have been no less formidable to 
Europe than those of Spain, The superior advantages of its situation, the 
contiguity and compactness of its territories, together with the peculiar 
state of its political constitution at that juncture, must have rendered its 
enterprises still more alarming and more decisive. The king possessed such a 
degree of power as gave him the entire command of his subjects; the people 
were strangers to those occupations and habits of life which render men 
averse to war, or unfit for it ; and the nobles, though reduced to the subordi- 
nation necessary in a regular government, still retained the high undaunted 
spirit which was the effect of their ancient independence. The vigour of the 
feudal times remained ; their anarchy was at an cud ; and the kings of France 
could avail themselves of the martial ardour which that singular institution 
had kindled or kept alive, without being exposed to the dangers or incon- 
veniences which are inseparable from it when in entire force. 

A kingdom in such a state is, perhaps, capable of greatei military efforts 
than at any other period in its progress. But how formidable or how fatal 
soever to the other nations of Europe the power of such a monarchy might 
have been, the civil wars which broke out iu France saved them at that junc- 
ture from feeling its effects. These wars, of ftliich religion was the pretext, 
and ambition the cause, wherein great abilities were displayed by the leaders 
of the different factions, and little conduct or firmness w manifested by 
the crown under a succession of weak princes, kept France occupied ana 
embroiled for halt* a century. During these commotions the internal strength 
of the kingdom was much wasted, and such a spirit of anarchy was spread 
among the nobles, to whom rebellion was familiar, and the restraint of laws 
unknown, that a considerable interval became requisite, not only for recruit- 
ing the internal vigour of the nation, but for re-establishing the authority of 
the prince ; so that- it was long before France could turn her whole attention 
towards foreign transactions, or act with her proper force in foreign wars. It 
was long bclore she rose to that ascendant m Europe which she has main- 
tained since the administration of Cardinal lliehelieu, and which the situation 
as well as extent of the kingdom, the nature of her government, together with 
the character of her people, entitle her to maintain. 

While the kingdoms on the continent grew into power and consequence, 
England likewise made considerable progress towards regular goverment ana 
interior strength. Henry VIII., probably without intention, and certainly 
without any consistent plan, of which his nature was incapable, pursued the 
scheme of depressing the nobility, which the policy of liis father, Henry VIL, 
had begun. The pride and caprice of liis temper led him to employ chiefly 
new men in the administration of affairs, because he found them most obse- 
quious or least scrupulous ; and lie not onlj conferred on them such plenitude 
of power, but exalted them to such pre-eminence in dignity, as mortified and 
degraded the ancient nobility. By the alienation or sale oi the^hurch lands, 
dissipated with a profusion not inferior to the rapaciousness 
with which they had been seized, as well as by the privilege granted to the 
anonmt landholders of selling their estates, or disposing of them by will an 
immense property, formerly locked up, was brought into circulation. This 
put the spirit of industry and commerce in motion, and gave it some consi- 
derable degree of vigour. The road to power and to opulence became open to 
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persons of every condition. A sudden and excessive flow of wealth from the 
West, Indies proved fatal to industry in Spain; a moderate accession in Eng- 
land to the sum in circulation gave Hie to commerce, awakened the ingenuity 
of the nqlion, and excited it to useful enterprise. In [France, what the 
nobles lost the crown gained. In England, the commons were gainers as 
well as the king. [Power and influence accompanied, of course, the property 
Which they acquired. They rose to consideration among their fellow-subjects ; 
they began to feel their own importance ; and, extending their influence in 
the legislative body gradually, and often when neither they themselves nor 
others foresaw all the effects of their claims and pretensions, they at last at- 
tained that high authority to which the British constitution is indebted |for 
the existence, and must owe the preservation, of its liberty. At the same 
time that the English constitution advanced towards perfection, several cir- 
cumstances brought on a change in the ancient system with respect to foreign 
powers, and introduced another more beneficial to the nation. As soon as 
Henry disclaimed the supremacy of the papal see, and broke off all con- 
nexion with the papal court, considerable sums were saved to the nation, of 
which it had been annually drained by remittances to Rome for dispensations 
and indulgences, by the expense of pilgrimages into foreign countries,'-® or 
by payment of annates, first-fruits, and a thousand other taxes, which that 
artful and rapacious court levied on the credulity of mankind. The exercise 
of a jurisdiction different from that of the civil power, and claiming not only 
to be independent of it, but superior to it, a wild solecism in government, 
apt not only to perplex and disquiet weak minds, but tending directly to dis- 
turb society, was finally abolished. Government became more simple as well 
as more respectable, when no rank or character exempted any person from 
being amenable to the same courts as oilier subjects, from being tried by the 
same judges, and from being acquitted or condemned by the same law's. 

By the loss of Calais the English were excluded from the continent. All 
schemes for invading France became, of course, as chimerical as they had 
formerly been pernicious. The views of the English were confined, first by 
necessity, and afterwards from choice, witlun tlicir own island. The rage for 
Conquest which had possessed the nation during many centuries, and wasted 
its strength in perpetual aud fruitless w ars, ceased at length. Those active 
spirits which had known and followed no profession but war, sought for 
occupation in the arts of peace, and their country was benefited as much by 
the one as it had suffered by the other. The nation, which had been ex- 
hausted by frequent expeditions to the continent, recruited its numbers, and 
acquired new strength; and when roused by any extraordinary exigency to 
take part in foreign operations, the vigour of its’ efforts was proportionally 
great, because they were only occasional and of short continuance. 

The same principle which had led England to adopt this new system with 
regard to the powers on the continent, occasioned a change in its plan of 
oonduct. with respect to Scotland, the only foreign state with which, on ac- 
count of its situation in the same island, the English had such a close con- 
nexion as demanded their perpetual attention. Instead of prosecuting the 
ancient scheme of conquering that kingdom, which the nature of the country, 
.defended by a brave and hardy people, rendered dangerous, if not impracti- 
cable, it ap£iai-ed more eligible to endeavour at obtaining such influence in 

*• The lass which the nation sustained by most of these articles is obvious, and must 
have been great. Even that by pilgrimages was not inconsiderable. In the year 1428, 
licence was obtained by no fewer than t)iG persons to visit the shrine of St. James of 
Compostrilo in Spain, ifywer, vd. at. p. . . In 1484, the number of pilgrims to the 
same place ir«* 2,480. Ibid. p. . . In 1445, they were 2,100, vol. ix. p. . . 
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Scotland as might exempt England from any danger or disquiet from that 
quarter. The national poverty of„ the Scots, together with the violence and j 
animosity of their factions, rendered the execution' of this plan easy %) a 
people far superior to them in wealth. The leading men of greatest power 
and popularity were gained ; the ministers and favourites of the crown were 
corrupted; and such absolute direction of the Scottish councils was acquired 
as rendered the operations of. the one kingdom dependent, in a great measure, 
on the sovereign of the other. Such perfect external security, added to the 
interior advantages which England now possessed, must soon nave raised it 
to new consideration and importance ; the long reign of Elizabeth, equally 
conspicuous for wisdom, for steadiness, and for vigour, accelerated its pro* 
gress, and carried it with greater rapidity towards that elevated station 
which it hath since held among the powers of Europe. 

During the period in which the political state of the great kingdoms under- 
went such changes, revolutions of considerable importance happened in that 
of the secondary or inferior powers. Those in the papal court arc most ob- 
vious, and of most, extensive consequence. 

In the preliminary book, I have mentioned the rise of that spiritual juris- 
diction, which the popes claim as vicars of Jesus Christ, and have traced *the 
progress of that authority which they possess as temporal princes. 30 Previous 
to the reign of Charles V. there Was nothing that tended to circumscribe or 
to moderate their authority but science and philosophy, which began to revive 
and to be cultivated. The progress gf these, however, was still inconsider- 
able; they always operate slowly; and it is long before their influence reaches 
the people, or can produce any sensible effect upon them. They may perhaps 
gradually, and in a long course of years, undermine and shake an established 
system of false religion, but there is no instance of their having overturned 
one. The battery is too feeble 1 o demolish those fabrics which superstition 
raises on deep foundations, and can strengthen with the most consummate art. 

Luther had attacked the papal supremacy with other weapons, ahd with 
an impetuosity more formidable. The time and manner of his attack con- 
curred with a multitude of circumstances, winch have been explained, in 
giving him immediate success. The charm which had bound mankind for so 
many ages was broken at once. The human mind, which had continued long 
as tame and passive as if it had been formed to believe whatever was taught, 
and to bear wliatevcrVas imposed, roused of a sudden, and became inquisi- 
tive, mutinous, gnd disdainful of the yoke to which it had hitherto submitted. 
That wonderful ferment and agitation of mind which, at this distance of time, 
appears unaccountable, or is condemned as extravagant, was so general, that 
it must have been excited by causes which were natural and of powerful effi-, 
cacy. The kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, England, and Scotland, and almost 
one halt of Germany, threw off their allegiance to the pope, abolished his 
jurisdiction witliin tfieir territories, and gave the sanction or law to modes of 
discipline and systems of doctrine which were not only independent of his 
power, but hostile to it. Nov was the spirit of innovation Confined to those 
countries winch openly revolted from the pope ; it spread through all Europe, 
and broke out in every part of it, with various degrees of violence. It pene- 
trated early into Prance, and made a quick progress there. In that kingdom 
the number of converts to the opinions of the reformers waifbo great, their 
zeal so enterprizing, and the abilities of their leaders so distinguished, that 
they soon ventured to contend for superiority with the established church, 
and were sometimes on the point of obtaining it. In all the provinces of 
Germany which continued to acknowledge the papal supremacy, as well asm 

w See p. 65. $ 
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the Le^ Countries, the protestaat doctrines were secretly taught, and had 
gained So many proselytes, that they were ripe for revolt, aid were restrained 
xot^y hy the dread of their rulers from imitating the example of their neigh- 
bours, and«asserting their independence. Even in Spain and Italy, symptoms 
of the same disposition to shake of the yoke appeared, . The pretensions of 
the pope to infallible knowledge nud supreme power were treated by many 
persons of eminent learning and abilities with snoli scorn, or attacked with 
snob vehemence, that the most vigilant attention of the civil magistrate, the 
highest strains of pontifical authority, and all the rigour of inquisitorial juris- 
diction, were requisite to check and extinguish it. 

The defection of so many opulent and powerful kingdoms from the pupal 
see, was a fatal blow to its grandeur and power. It abridged the dominions 
of the popes in extent ; it diminished their revenues, and left them fewer re- 
wards to bestow on the ecclesiast tes of various denominations, attached to 
them by vows of obedience as well as by tics of interest, and whom they em- 
ployed as instruments to establish or support their usurpations in every part 
of Europe. The countries, too, which now disclaimed their authority, were 
those which formerly had been most devoted to it. The empire of super- 
stition differs from every other species of dominion; its power is often greatest 
and most implicitly obeyed, m the provinces most remote from the seat of 
government: while such as are situated nearer to that are more apt to discern 
the artifices by which it is upheld, or the impostures on which it is founded. 
The personal frailties or vices of the popes, the errors as well as corruption of 
their administration, the ambition, venality, and deceit which reigned in their 
courts, fell immediately under the observation of the Italians, and could not 
fail of diminishing that respect which begets submission. But in Germany, 
England, and the more remote parts of Europe, these were either altogether 
unknown, or; being only known by repoit, made a slighter impression. 
Veneration for the papal dignity increased accordingly in these countries in 
proportion’ to their distance from Home; and ( hat veneration, added to their 
gross ignorance, rendered them equally credulous and passive. In tracing the 
progress of the papal domination, the boldest and most successful instances 
of encroachment are to be found in Germany and other countries distant from 
Italy. In these its impositions were heaviest, and its exactions the most ra- 
pacious; so that, iu estimating the diminution of power which the court of 
llome suffered m consequence of the rciormation, nen only the number but 
the character of the people who rc 1 olted, not only the great, extent of terri- ‘ 
toxy, but the extraordinary obsequiousness of the subjects which it lost, must 
be taken into the account. 

Nor was it only by this defection of so many kingdoms and states which the 
reformation occasioned, that it contributed to diminish the power of the 
Homan pontiffs, It obliged them to adopt a different system of conduct to- 
wards the nations which still continued to recognise their jurisdiction, and to 
govern them by new maxims arid with a milder spirit. The reformation 
taught them, by a fatal example, what they seem not before to have appre- 
hended. that the credulity and patience ol mankind might be overburdened 
and exhausted. They became afraid of venturing upon any such exertion of 
their authority might alarm or exasperate their subjects, and excite them 
to a new revolt. They saw a rival church established in many countries ; pf 
Europe, the members of wliich were on the watch to observe any errors in 
their administration, and eager to expose them. 'They were sensible that the 
opinions, adverse to their power and usurpations, were not adopted by their 
enemies alone, but had spread even among the people who still adhered to 
them. Upon all these accounts, it was no longer possible to lead or govern 
their flock in the same manner as in those dark ana quiet ages when faith was 
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implicit, -when submission was unreserved, and all "tamely followed and obeyed 
the voiced their pastor, "from the era of the reformation, the popes have 
ruled rather by address and management than by authority, Though the 
style of their decrees be still the same, the effect of them is very different 
Those bulls and interdicts which, before the reformation, made the greatest 
princes tremble, have, since that period, been disregarded or despised by the 
most inconsiderable. Those bold decisions and acts of jurisdiction which, 
during many ages, not only passed uncensured, but were revered as the awards 
of a sacred tribunal would, since Luther's appearance, be treated by one part 
of Europe as the effect of folly or arrogance, and be detested by the other as 
impious and unjust. The popes, in their administration, have been obliged 
not only to accommodate themselves to the notions of their adherents, but to 
pay some regard to the prejudices of their enemies. They seldom venture to 
claim new powers, or even to insist obstinately on their ancient prerogatives* 
lost they should irritate the former; they carefully avoid every measure that 
may either excite the indignation or draw on them the derision of the latter. 
The policy of the court of Rome has become as cautious, circumspect, and 
timidj as it was once adventurous and violent • and though their pretensions 
to infallibility, on which all their authority is founded, does not allow them to 
renounce any jurisdiction which they have at any time claimed or exercised, 
they find it expedient to suffer many of then* prerogatives to lie dormant, 
and not to expose themselves to the risk of losing that remainder of power 
which they still enjoy, by ill-timed attempts towards reviving obsolete pre- 
tensions. Before the sixteenth century, the popes were the movers and di- 
rectors in every considerable enterprise ; they were at the head of every great 
alliance; and being considered as arbiters in the affairs 01 Christendom, the 
court of Rome was the centre of political negotiation mid intrigue. Since that 
time, the greatest operations in Europe have been carried on independent of 
them ; they have sunk almost to a level with the other petty princes of Italy : 
they continue to claim, though they daVc not exercise, the same spiritual 
jurisdiction, but hardly retain any shadow of the temporal power which they 
anciently possessed. 

But how fatal soever the reformation may have been to the power of 
ilia popes, it has contributed to improve the church of Rome both in science 
and in morals. The desire of equalling* the reformers in those talents which 
had procured them respect; Die necessity of acquiring the knowledge re- 
quisite for defending their own tenets, or refuting the arguments of their 
opponents, together with the emulation natural between two rival churches 
engaged the Roman catholic clergy to apply themselves to the study of useful 
science, which they cultivated with such assiduity and success, that they have 
gradually become as eminent in literature, as they were in some periods in- 
famous foi* ignorance. The same principle occasioned a change no less con- 
siderable in the morals of the Romish clergy. Various causes, which have 
formerly been enumerated, had concurred in introducing gicat irregularity, 
and even dissolution of manners, among the popish clergy. Luther and 
his adherents began their attack on the church with such vehement invectives 
against these, that, in order to remove the scandal, and silence their declama- 
tions, greater decency of conduct became necessary. The reform^ themselves 
were so eminent not only for the purity, but even austerity of their manners, 
and had acquired such reputation among the people on that account, that the 
Roman catholic clergy must have soon lost all credit, if they had not endea- 
voured to conform in some measure to their standard. They knew that all 
their actions fell under the severe inspection of the protestants, whom 
enmity and emulation prompted to observe every vice, qr even impropriety in 
their conduct; to censure them without indulgence, and to expose them 
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without mercy. This Tendered them, of course.not only cautious to avoid 
such enormities as might give offence, but stuaioosto acquire the virtues 
which might merit praise. In Spain and Portugal, where the tyrannical juris- 
■' diction ofihe inquisition crushed the protestant faith as soon as it appeared, , 
the spirit of popery continues invariable ; science has made small, progress, 
and tne character of ecclesiastics had undergone little change. But in those 
countries where the members of the two churches have mingled freely 
with each other, or have carried on any considerable intercourse, either com- , 
mercial or literary, an extraordinary alteration in the ideas, as well as in the 
morals, of the popish ecclesiastics, is. manifest. In France, the manners of 
the dignitaries and secular clergy have become decent ana exemplary in a 
high degree. Many of them have been distinguished for all the accomplish- 
ments and virtues which can adorn their profession ; and differ greatly from 
their predecessors before the reformation, both in their maxims and in their 
conduct. 

^Nor has the influence of the reformation been felt only by the inferior 
members of the Koman catholic church ; it has extended to the see of Home, 
to the sovereign pontiffs themselves, violations of decorum, and even tres- 
passes against morality, which passed without censure in those ages, when 
neither the power of the popes, nor the veneration of the people for their cha- 
racter, had any bounds ; when there was no hostile eye to observe the errors in 
their conduct, and no adversaries zealous to inveigh against them ; would be 
liable now to the severest animadversion, and excite general indignation or 
horror. Instead of rivalling 'the courts of temporal princes in gaiety, find 
surpassing them in licentiousness the popes have studied to assume man- 1 
ners more severe and more suitable to their ecclesiastical character. The 
chair of St. Peter hath not been polluted, during two centuries, by any 
pontiff that resembled Alexander VT., or several of his predecessors, who 
were a disgrace to religion and to human nature. Throughout this long suc- 
cession of popes, a wonderful decorum of conduct, compared with that of 
preceding ages, is observable. Many of them, especially among the pontiffs of 
the present century, have been conspicuous for all the virtues becoming 
their high station; and by their humanity, Iksir love of literature, and their 
moderation, have, made some atonement to mankind for i lie crimes of their 
predecessors. Thus the beneficial influences of the reformation have been 
more extensive than they appear on a superficial view ; and this great divisioii 
in the Christian church hath contributed, in some measure, to increase 
purity of manners, to diffuse science, and to inspire humanity. History 
recites ' such a number of shocking events, occasioned by religious dissen- 
sions, that it must afford peculiar satisfaction to trace any one salutary or 
beneficial effect to that source from which so many fatal calamities have flowed. 

The republic of Venice, which, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
had appeared so formidable, that almost all the potentates of Europe united 
in a confederacy for its destruction, declined gradually from its ancient 
power and splendour. The Venetians not only lost a great part of’ their 
territory in the war excited by the league of Cambray, but the revenues as 
well as vigour of flic state were exhausted bv their extraordinary and long- 
continued cfj ■ :ts in their own defence ; and that commerce by which they had 
acquired then* wealth and power began to decay, without any hopes of its re- 
viving. All the fatal consequences to their republic^ which the sagacity of 
the Venetian senate foresaw on the first discovery of a passage to the East 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, actually took place. Their endeavours to 
prevent the Portuguese from establishing themselves in the East Indies, not 
only by exciting the soldans of Egypt, and the Ottoman monarchs, to turn 
their arms against such dangerous intruders, but by affording secret aid to the 
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infidels in order to insure their success, 31 proved ineffectual. The activity 
and valour of the Portuguese surmounted every obstacle, and obtained such 
a firm footing in that fertile country, as secured to 'them large possessions, 
together with an influence still more extensive. Lisbon, instead Venice, 
became the staple for the precious commodities of the Bast. The Vene- 
tians, after having possessed for many years the monopoly of that beneficial 
commerce, had the mortification to be excluded from almost any share in it. 
The discoveries of the Spaniards in the western world, proved ho less fatal 
to inferior branches of their commerce. The original defects wliich were 
formerly pointed out in the constitution of the Venetian republic still con- 
tinued, and the disadvantages with which it undertook any great enterprise 
increased rather than diminished. The sources from which it derived its 
extraordinary riches and power being dried up, the interior vigour of the state 
declined, and, of course, its external operations became less formidable. 
Long before the middle of the sixteenth eenlury. Venice ceased to be one 
of the principal powers in Europe, and dwindled into a secondary and 
subaltern state. But as the senate had the address to conceal the diminution 
of its power, under the veil of moderation and caution; as it made no rash 
effort that could discover its weakness ; as the symptoms of political decay 
in states are not soon observed, and are seldom so apparent to their neigh- 
bours as to occasion any sudden alteration in their conduct towards them, 
Venice continued long to be considered and respected. She was treated not 
according to her present condition, but .according to the rank which she had 
formerly held. Charles V., as well as the kings«of France, his rivals, courted 
her assistance with emulation and solicitude in all their enterprises. Even 
down to the close of the century, Venice remained not onlp an object of at- 
tention, but a considerable seat of political negotiation and intrigue. 

That authority which the first Cosmo de’ Medici, and Lawrence, his grand- 
son, had acquired in the republic of Florence, by their beneficence ana abili- 
ties, inspired their descendants with the ambition of usurping the sovereignty 
in their country, and paved their wav towards it. [1530.] Charles V. placed 
Alexander de* Medici at the head of the republic, and to the natural interest 
and power of the family added the weight as well as credit of the imperial 
protection. Of these his successor Cosmo, sumamed the Great, availed 
himself ; and establishing his supreme authority on the ruins of the ancient 
republican constitution, he transmitted that, together with the title of Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, to his descendants. Their dominions were coinposed of 
the territories which had belonged to the three commonwealths of Florence, 
Pisa, and Siena, and formed one of the most respectable of tho Italian states. 

The dukes of Savoy, during the former part of the sixteenth century, pos- 
sessed territories which were not considerable either for extent or value; and 
the French having seized the greater part of them, obliged the reigning duke 
to retire for safety to the strong fortress of Nice, where he shut liimself up 
for several years, while his son, the prince of Piedmont, tried to better his 
fortune, by serving as an adventurer in the armies of Spain. The peace of 
Chateau-Cambresis restored to him his paternal dominions. As these are 
environed on every hand by powerful neighbours, all whose motions the 
dukes of Savoy must, observe with the greatest, attention, in order not only 
to guard against the danger of being surprised and overpowered but that 
they may choose their side with discernment in those quarrels wherein it is 
impossible for them to avoid taking part, this peculiarity of their situation 
seems to have had no inconsiderable influence on their character. By rousing 
them to perpetual attention, by keeping their ingenuity always on the stretch, 

91 Frelier. Script. Her. German, vol. ii. p. 529. 
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and engaging them in almost oonfciimaL action, it hath formed a- race of 
prinees more sagacious in discovering their true inteeata^ more decisive in 
their resolutions, and more dexterous m availing themselves of every occur*, 
rence whffch presented itself, than any, perhaps, that' can he singled out in the 
history of Einopc. By gradual acquisitions the dukes of Savoy have added 
to their territories, as vraLL as to their own importance ; and aspiring at 
length to regal dignity, which they obtained about half a century ago, by the 
title of kings of Sardinia, they hold now no inconsiderable rank among the 
monarehs of Europe. ^ 

The territories which form the republic of the united Netherlands were 
lost, during the first part of (he sixteenth century, among the numerous 
province subject to the house of Austria ; and were then so inconsiderable, 
that hardly one opportunity of mentioning them hath occurred in all the busy 
period of this history. But soon after (lie peace of Chateau-Cambresis, the 
violent and bigoted maxims of Philip’s government being carried into ex- 
ecution with unrelenting rigour by the duke of Alva, exasperated the people 
of the Low Countries to such a degree, that they threw oft* the Spanish yoke, 
and asserted their ancient Liberties and laws. These they defended with a 
persevering valour, which gave employment to the arms of Spain during half 
a century, exhausted the vigour, ruined the reputation of that monarchy, 
and at last constrained their ancient masters to recognise and to treat with 
them as a free and independent state. This state, founded on liberty, and 
reared by industry and economy, grew into great reputation even while 
struggling lor its existence. ‘But when peace and security allowed it- to en- 
large its views, and to extend its commerce, it rose, to be one of the most re- 
spectable as well as enterprising powers in Europe. 

The transactions of the kingdoms in the north ot Europe have been 
seldom attended to in the course of this history, 

liussia remained buried in that barbarism and obscurity, from which it 
was called about the beginning of the present century, by the creative genius 
of Peter the Great, who made his country known and formidable to the rest of 
Europe. 

In Denmark and Sweden, during the reign of Charles V., great revolutions 
happened in their constitutions, civil as well as ecclesiastical. In the former 
kingdom, a tyrant being degraded from the throne, and expelled the country, 
a new prince was called by the voice of the people to assume the reins of 
government. In the latter a fierce people, roused to anus by injuries and 
oppression, shook oft* the Danish yoke, and conferred the regal dignity on its 
deliverer GustaVus Eric, son, who had all the virtues of a here ond cu a patriot. 
Denmark, exhausted by foreign wars, or weakened by the dissensions between 
the king and the nobles, became incapable of such efforts as were requisite in 
order to recover the ascendant which i{ had long possessed in the north of 
Europe* Sweden, as soon as it was freed from the dominion of strangers, 
began to recruit its strength, and acquired in a short time such internal 
vigour, that it became the first kingdom in the north. Early in the subse- 
quent century it rose to such a high rank among the powers of Europe, that 
it had the chief merit in forming, as well as conducting, that powerful league, 
which projTDted not only the protestant religion, but (he liberties of Ger- 
many, against the bigotry and ambition of the house of Austria* 
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In the Advertisement, I have noticed* the existence of sundry documents, 
in the. Archives of Simancas, which give an entVclynew complexion to the life 
of Charles the Fifth after his abdication. The manner in which these docu- 
ments have been brought before the public forms a curious eHpter in literary 
1 aston* ■ and the account wliich I have given of it at the close of the First 
Book of the History of Philip the Second may not be unacceptable to the 
render. 

K While the manuscripts of Simancas were hidden from the world, a learned 
keeper of the archives, Don Thomas Gonzalez, discontented with the unworthy 
view which had been given of the latter days of Charles the Fifth, had pro- 
fited bj the ftiaterials which lay around him, to exhibit lus life at Yusto m a 
new and more authentic light. To the volume which he compiled for this 
purpose, he gave the title of * Retire, Estancia y Muerte del Emperador Carles 
Qubtfo en el Monasterio de Ymte? The work, the principal value of which 
consists in the copious extracts with which it is furnished from the corre- 
spondence of Charles and Ins household, was suffered by the author to re- 
main in manuscript ; and, at his death, it passed into the hands of his brother, 
who prepared a summary of its contents, and endeavoured to dispose of the 
volume at a price so exorbitant that it remained for many years without a 
purchaser. It was finally bought by the French government at a greatly 
reduced price — four thousand francs. It may seem strange that it should have 
brought even this sum, since the time of the sale was that in which the new 
arrangements were made for giving admission to the archives that contained 
the original documents on which the Gonzalez MS. was founded. The work 
thus bought bjr the French government was transferred to th ^Archives <ks 
Ajj'aires Mrmtyeres, then under the direction of M. Mignet. TnSfcmanuscript 
could not be in better hands than in those of a scholar who lias so success- 
fully carried the torch of criticism into some of the darkest passages of Spanish 
history. His occupations, however, took lpm in another direction ; and for 
eight years the Gonzalez MS. remained as completely hidden from the world 
in the Parisian archives as it had been in those of Simancas. 'When, at length, 
it was applied to the historical uses for which it had been intended, it was 
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through, the agency, not of a French, but of a British writer. This was Mr, 
St irling , the author of the ‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain* —a work honour- 
able to its author for the familiarity it shows, not only with the state of the 
arts in that country, but also with its literature. 

*' Mr. Stirling, during a visit to the Peninsula, in 184*9, made a pilgrimage 
to Fuste ; and the traditions and hoary mriini sconces gathered round the spot 
left such an impression on the traveller's mind, t hat, on his return to England, 
he made them the subject of two elaborate papers in Frazer's Magazine, in 
the numbers for April and May, 1851. Although these spirited essays rested 
wholly on printed works, which had long been accessible to the scholar, they 
were found to contain many new and highly interesting details ; showing how 
superficially Mr, Stirling’s predecessors had examined the records of the em- 
peror’s residence at Yustc. Still, in his account the author had omitted the 
most important feature of Charles's monastic life, — the influence which he 
exercised on the administration of the kingdom. This was 16 be gathered 
from the manuscripts of Simaucas. 

“ Air, Stirling, who, through that inexhaustible repository, the Handbook 
of Spain, had become acquainted with the existence of the Gonzalez MS., 
was, at the time of writing his essays, ignorant of its fate. On learning, 
afterwards, where it was to be found, be visited Paris, and, having obtained 
access to the volume, so far profited by its contents as to make them the 
basis of a separate work, which he entitled 4 The Cloister Life of Charles 
the Fifth. 5 It soon attracted, the attention of scholars, both at home and 
abroad, went through several editions, and was received, in short, with an 
avidity which showed both the importance, attached to the developments the 
author had made, and the attracts c form in which he hud presented them to 
the reader. 

“ The Parisian scholars were now .stimulated jo turn lo account 1 1n* treasure 
which liacl remained so long neglected on (heir shelves. In 1S5 k less than 
two years after the appearance of Mr. Stirling's book. Al. Amedeo 1 'idiot 
published his * Chroniques de Ckurles-Q/n'/d,' a work uliich, far from being 
confined to the latter days of the emperor, covers the whole lauge of his bio- 



policy which directed it. The whole is enriched, moreover, by a multitude of 
historical incidents, that may be regarded ml her as subsidiary than essential 
to the conduct of the narrative, whit b is enlivened by much iap onions cri- 
ticism on the state of manners, art?, ami moral culture of the ] period. 

“It was not long after the appearance of this work that M. Gachard, whom 
I have elsewhere noticed as having been commissioned by the Belgian govern- 
ment to make extensive researches m the Archives of Sinumcus, gave to the 
public some of the fruits of his labours, in the first volume of his * iletraite 
et Mori de Cfiurles-QuiuL 3 it is devoted to the letters of the emperor and his 
household. Which form the staple of the Gonzalez MS.; thus placing at the 
disposition of the future biographer of Charles the original materials wr^ 
winch to construct- the history of his latter davs. ** 

“Lastly came the work, long expected, of Al. Mignet, ‘ Charles-Qmtd ; , 
Abdication, /># Sejmr, et m Mori au M ontt store de luste* It was the retnf 0 ** 
ductiomm a more extended and elaborate form, of a series of papers, the nr; 
of which appeared shortly after the publication of Mr. Stirlmg'B book. 1 r! 
this work, the French author takes the dear and comprehensive view of hi ft 
subject uo characteristic of his genius. The difficult and debatable points hi ft 
discusses with acuteness and precision; and the whole story of Charles’* ■(. 
monastic life he presents in so luminous an aspect to the reader, as leaves 
nothing farther to be desired. 

$ 
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“ The critic may take some interest in comparing the different maimers in 
which the several writers have dealt with the subject, each according to his 
own taste, or the bent of his genius. Thus, through Stirling’s mote tree and 
familiar narrative there runs a pleasant vein of humour, with piquancy enough 
to give it a relish, showing the author’s sensibility to the ludicrous, for which 
Charles’s stingy habits, and excessive love of good cheer, even in the convent, 
furnish frequent occasion. 

“ Quite a different conception is formed by Mignet of the emperor’s cha- 
racter, which he has cast in the true heroic mould, not deigning to recognise 
a single defect, however slight, which may at all impair the majesty of the 
proportions, finally, Am6aee Pichot. instead of the classical, may be said 
to have conformed to the romantic school, in the arrangement of his subject, 
indulging in various picturesque episodes, which lie lias, however, combined 
so successfully with the main body of the narrative as not to impair the unity 
of interest. 

“ Whatever may be thought of the comparative merits of these, eminent 
writers in the execution of their task, the effect of their labours has un- 
doubtedly been to make that the plainest which was before the most obscuqp 
portion of the history of Charles the Fifth.” 

1 may add to this account, that , since the publication of the History of 
Philip the Second, M. Gachard has given to the world his second volume of 
the iC Rcfraiteet Mori de Charles-Qi'h?t 3 ' } containing some .additional informa- 
tion of interest in regard to Charles’s convent life/ by which 1 have not failed 
to profit. • 
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BOOK I. 

The Convent of Ynstfr — Charles’s Departure from the Netherlands — His Voyage to 
, Spain — Ilis Progress through the Country — Reception at Valladolid — Journey to Ja- 

xandiUa — His Residence there — Discontent of his Household — His Visitors — Pernicious 

Indulgence of his Appetite — His Removal to Ynste. 

The emperor Charles the Fifth had conceived the design of resigning his 
sceptre, and withdrawing from the world, many rears before he put it into 
execution. This appears from a conversation which he had soon alter his ab- 
dication with the Portuguese envoy, Lorenzo Pires de Tavora, in which the 
emperor remarked, that soon after the capt ure of Tunis, in 1585, he had formed 
the purpose of abdicating his crown. This was in the prime of life, in the 
meridian of his glory, when his arms had just been crowned with a brilliant 
victory, The despondency iuto which he was thrown by the death of his 
beautiful and beloved consoii, Isabella of Portugal, some five years, later, 
heightened still further lus disgust with the world. The tender age of his 
son, Philip, induced him to defer the immediate execution of his plan, which 
Wits still further postponed by the weighty affairs that pressed on him, and 
especially by the religious w ars in which he w T as involved m Germany. When, 
at length, the hour of liis abdication did arrive, it found him broken in health, 
and with spirits great iy depressed by the series of reverses which had gathered 
like dark clouds round the evening of his reign. He lamented to the Portu- 
guese ambassador that he liad not earlier taken this step, when he could have 
done it so much more gracefully, wlnie his fame was not yet tarnished by 
defeat. 

The place selected by Charles for his retreat was the Jeronymite monastery 
of Ynste, in Spain, situated at the base of a mountain ridge that traverses 
the north of Estremadura. The order of St. Jerome is Spanish in its origin, 
which dates as far back its the latter part of the fourteenth century. Humble 
in its beginning, it soon ro?o, under the patronage of princes, and the bene- 
factions of the pious, to high consideration. Its domains extended over every 
part of the Peninsula, and its convents, occupying the most picturesque 
situations, sometimes assumed the aspect, and almost the dimensions, of cas- 
tellated towns. The growing reputation of the brotherhood kept pace with 
the prosperous condition of their fortunes. If in point of scholarship they 
could not boast such names as some other fraternities, they might challenge 
a comparison with any for the decorum, and even sanctity, of their lives, for 
the pomp and splendour of their religious services, aud for the munificence 
with winch they dispensed their charities to the poor. Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, by ijj^tneans prodigal of his money, even towards the church, endowed 
more than one monastery of the order, Charles the Fifth honoured it still 
further by selecting Ynste, as we have seen, for the place of his retreat $ mid 
Philip the Second distinguished it from every other fraternity by lodging its 
members in the palace-convent of the Escorial. 

The community at Ynste was among the most ancient houses of the order, 
dating from the year HOP The name, which some writers have incor- 
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recti, y called St. Just, or St. Justus, was derived from no saint but from ft 
little stream that gushed from the neighbouring hills. The handful of monks, 
of which the convent consisted at the beginning, were sorely annoyed by 
the depredations and insults to which they were exposed from a neighbour- 
ing monastery of a rival order. They were subsequently placed by their 
superior under the protection of the counts of Oropesa, who possessed large 
patrimonial estates in that quarter of the country. In process of time the 
little community grew in opulence and strength so as to be able to protect 
itself. Its broau acres extended far over the cultivated vera • its convent was 
surrounded with orange-gardens and orchards ; the buildings gradually ex- 
panded from diminutive cloisters into the ampler dimensions required Jbr 
the accommodation of the increased number of the inmates, and not long 
before the arrival of Charles had been enlarged by a spacious quadrangle, 
that displayed the more elegant style of architecture which had been re- 
cently introduced from Italy. * 

In the hour of their prosperity the monks of Yuste fyjiy vindicated the 
reputation for hospitality belonging to their order. Their doors were freely 
opened to the pilgrim; their board was bountifully spread for the poor who 
craved arms at the convent gate ; and the good brethren, to whom long prac- 
tice had given a skill that almost amounted to science, were never weary of 
administering relief to the sick and the infirm. 

How Charles came to choose this secluded spot in Estremadura as the 
place of his retreat is not very clear. There is no evidence that he had ever 
seen it. Yet, as he is known to have resided more than once in its neighbour- 
hood, he may possibly have strayed over the beautiful veto , or at least have 
gathered such reports of it from those in the country as pleased his fancy. 
And certainly it was the place of all others best suited to his purpose. Nest- 
ling among the dark forests of oak and chestnut that clothed the sides and 
descended to the lower slopes of the sierra, the convent of Yuste looked 
down on the cultivated plain which stretched for some leagues in an un- 
broken expanse towards the city of Plasencia. In the depths of these sylvan 
solitudes the monarch might indulge in all the luxury of a life of quiet con- 
templation, while he would not be too far removed from means of intercourse 
with the world, with which, as we shall sec hereafter, he was still, in his 
retirement, to maintain a lively sympathy. 

Charles had obtained a plan from two of the best architects in Spain for 
the construction of such a dwelling, to be attached to the convent, as should 
answer for the accommodation of himself and the few followers who were 
to accompany him to his retreat. He had advised Philip of his intention to 
build, ana afterwards had directed Ins sou to visit the spot in person and 
quicken the operations of those who had charge of the work. But it was not 
in the power either of Charles or Philip to change the laws of nature, or to 
accelerate the sluggish movements of the Spaniard. More than two years 
had elapsed; find, though the plan of the building was extremely simple, 
the work w'as far from being completed. The emperor’s impatience Could 
brook no further delay. But there was good reason to fear, that, on his 
arrival at Yuste, the mansion would not be ready for his reception. 

On the eighth of August, 1550, Charles quitted Brussels, and took his 
way to the port of Blushing, where a fleet of fifty-six vessel£%as waiting 
to escort him and his retinue to Spain. He was accompanied t# a number 
of Blemish lords, some few of whom were to attend him on his voyage. Among 
these was Blorence de Montmorency, baron of Montigny, the unfortunate 
nobleman afterwards doomed by his sovereign to an obscure and ignominious 
death. In the company were also two sisters of the emperor, the dowager 
queens of Hungary and Portugal. The former and younger of these, Mary, 
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had lately held the post of regent of the Netherlands, “where ter vigorous 
rule had for many years put a curb on the free and independent spirit of 
the people. Ik her masculine qualities she formed a striking contrast to her 
amiable sister, the once beautiful Eleanor, the ill-assorted bride of Francis 
the First, and, after his death, married to the king of Portugal, whom she 
had also survived. She was a year older than the emperor, who had always 
' regarded her with peculiar affection, which he intimated, in his correspondence, 
by usually addressing her as il m& milleure weur” The royal ladies, who 
held their brother in the greatest reverence, like him were weary of the 
world, and wished for the remainder of their days to enjoy the sweets of 
domestic privacy. They would have accompanied Charles to his place of 
retirement. But as that could not be, they proposed to seek out some 
quiet spot in the Peninsula, as little removed as might be from the monastic 
residence of the emperor. 

• The imperial train was yet further swelled by a considerable number of 
followers, who we»e to be permanently retained in the seiyice of the monarch. 
The emperor's household had been formed on the splendid model of theHur- 
guudian court. It had consisted of no less than seven hundred and sixty-two 
persons. From these he now selected one hundred and fifty to attend him 
to Spain, of whom somewhat more than a third were to remain with him 
at Yuste. Among the number were his major-domo, ins physician, his secre- 
taries, his chamberlains, and other functionaries, intimating that, though he had 
chosen a monastery as the place of his residence, he had no intention of leading 
the life of a monk. • 

Philip joined his father at Ghent ? There the emperor, tenderly embracing 
has son, bade him adieu, and left him to assume that burden of sovereignty 
which had pressed so heavily on his own declining years. Charles continued 
his way to the coast, where, bn the thirteenth of {September, he embarked on 
board the Bertendoua, a Biscayan vessel of live hundred and six! y -live tons, 
which had been fitted up expressly for his accommodation. The emperor’s 
cabin, which was on the upper deck, consisted of two large apartments, and 
two smaller rooms, or cabinets. It was furnished with eight windows, which 
commanded views in every direction. The wood- Work was curiously carved, 
and hung- with green drapery. The lied, as null as some of the heavier arm- 
chairs, was suspended by ropes from the ceiling, that the emperor’s gouty 
limbs might be as little incommoded as possible by tbc motion of the vessel. 
On the same deck accommodations were provided for some of his principal 
attendants; while below, ample space was allot ted to the royal kitchen, and 
to the larder, which was bounljfaJlv supplied with stores for the voyage. 

His two sisters, with Iheir retinues, hod quarters prepared for them in a 
Flemish vessel. On the thirteen! h the fleet weighed anchor, but, encounter- 
ing a headwind, was detained at Jiaminekcns, where Charles, on the morning 
of the seventeenth, received a final visit from his son, who had lingered at 
Ghent. On the afternoon of the. same day the fleet took its departure. 

It was on the seventh of September, 1517, thirty -nine years before this, 
that Charles had quitted these same shores on a visit to Spain, whither he 
was going to receive the rich inheritance which had descended to him from 
bis grand-wents, Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. He was then in the 
morning cjpjfe, just entering on a career as splendid as ever opened to young 

* So nays Vatodernesse, in opposition to some other authorities. His name, however, 
outweighs them all He filled an important office in the household of the emperor, and 
afterwards in that of his son. His work, which is a simple itinerary, is still in manu- 
script, and conies of it are not readily met with. My own copy is from a manuscript 
in the Imperial library of Vienna* 
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ambition. How different must have been the Tefle<^cras which nptr cajowd^ft 
on his mind, as with wasM health, and spirits sorely depressed, he embarked 
on the same voyage ! He bad run the race Of glory, had won the pme, and 
found that all was vanity. Me was now returning to the goal whence he had 
started, anxious only to reach some quiet spot where lie might lay down his 
weary limbs and be at nest; 12 

In passing through the Channel, the course of the Sect was 
by contrary winds. While it lay off Dover, the lord high 
with a squadron of live ships, desirous to pay his respects to the father- 
in-law of his queen. He was received on board, and permitted to kiss the 
emperor’s hand. A favourable breeze sprung up, as the licet neared the Isle 
of Wight, and. ccm turning to blow for several days, enabled Charles to hold 
his course without further delay till he reached the coast of Spain, fortu- 
nately the propitious state of the weather allowed the emperor to effect his 
landing without inconvenience, on the twenty-eighth of September, in the 
ancient port of Laredo. But scarcely had he set foot on shore when the wind, 
freshened into a tempest, which scattered Ins little navy, compelling the ship 
bearing the queens to take refuge in the neighbouring port of Santander, and* 
doing much damage to some merchant -vessels off the coast, one of which, 
with its crew on board, went to the bottom. This disaster is so far embel- 
lished by the chroniclers of the time, that, giving a touch of the marvellous to 
the account, they represent the lost ship to have been the emperor's, and 
that it went down as soon as lie had left it. If this Were so, it would be 
still more marvellous that no allusion to the circumstance should be found m 
any of the letiers— of which we have several — from members oi Charles s 
household while at Laredo. . . 

As little do we find mention made of another extraordinary cmmmstance 
reported by the historians, who tell us that the emperor, on landing, prostrated 
himself on the earth, exclaiming, “O thw common mother of mankind, naked 
came 1 from thy bosom, and naked 1 return to it.” The incident, however 
edifying in the moral it may convey, has no better foundation than the 
invention of writers, who, far removed from the scene of action, and ignorant 
of* what really took place there, were willing, by the exhibition ot startling 
contrasts, to stimulate the imagination of their readers. 

Charles, on lauding, found his patience put to u severe trial by the seamy 
preparations made lor his reception. An epidemic had broken out on the 
voyage, which had carried off several ol‘ i lie men, while others remained dan- 
gerously ill. There were no physicians in Laredo, and scarcely accommoda- 
tions lor the well, much less for the sick. The emperor had directed that six 
chaplains should be there to meet him. Their spiritual services, m the pre- 
sent state of his followers, were more than ever required. He had ex- 
pected, moreover, 1 o find a considerable sum of money for the payment oi the 
fleet and for delniviug the expenses of the voyage. There was nothing of au 
this to be seen. The only persons hi waiting for him were an alcalde named 
Durango, with a posse of algnnzils, and the bishop of Salamanca. 11 it hau 
not been for the active exertions of the good prelate, it would have been 
diflioult for the royal party to procure the means of subsistence. 

diaries gave audible vent to liis displeasure at this apuarpt qeglect his 
feelings were exhibited in a manner not to be mistaken in the lefciefcljwdressed 
by his orders to Valladolid, where his daughter Ioanna, the regent, was 
bolding her court. This neglect of a lather who had so recently given au that 
he had to Philip, has brought; much obloqnwou his head. But it would seem 
to be undeserved. On the fourteenth of May he had written to ins sisrer, 

# I am indebted to Gachard for the suggestion of this striking contrast 

\ 
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. the regent, informing lier of the emperor’s speedy return to Spain, and direct- 
ing her to have everything in readiness for him on his landing. These com- 
mands he had repeated in a second letter, dated the twenty-sixth of August. 
Be had#been particular in his instructions, specifying the six chaplains and 
the money for the fleet, and enjoining on his sister to make suen arrange- 
ments as were due to their father’s rank, and would best secure his personal 
comfort. These directions he had repeated yet again in a third letter, written 
September the eighth, shortly before Charles’s embarkation. Philip, at his 
distance from the scene of action, could do no more. 

Joanna, on receiving these instructions from her brother, gave orders at 
once to carry them into effect. But with the procrastinating habits of the 
Spaniards, it was mncli easier to command than to execute. Yet some of 
the blame may be reasonably laid at the emperor’s own door, who, had he 
come earlier, might possibly have found tilings in a better state of prepara- 
tion. But he had postponed the period of his return so often, that the minds 
of Ids subjects were unsettled by the delay ; and when at last he did come, 
they were taken unawares. 

When Joanna received flic letter announcing her father’s presence in the 
country, she at once caused thanks to be offered up in tlie churches for his 
safe arrival. At the same time she despatched a messenger to the emperor’s 
major-domo. Don Luis Quixada, then residing oft his estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Valladolid, ordering him to proceed with all expedition to the coast, 
and make the necessary arrangement $ for liis master’s journey to the capital. 
He was esjiecially to ascertain in what manner her rather wished to be re- 
ceived at court, —whether with the honours due to his rank, or simply as a 
private citizen. As this personage is to occupy a prominent place in the re- 
mainder of our narrative, it will be well to acquaint the reader with some 
particulars of liis history. / 

Luis Mendez Quixada belonged la an aiycienl and honourable family ; but 
as he was a younger son, the family name as the best part of his inheritance. 
His first introduction at court was as a page in the imperial household. He 
afterwards entered the £*nnv, received ft commission as captain of infantry, 
and in time rose to the rank of colonel. He followed the emperor to the 
wars, and distinguished himself on various occasions by his gallantly. He 
was a strict martinet, and was remarked for the perfect discipline which he 
maintained among the men under Ins command. The emperor, with whose 
acute perception of character the reader has become acquainted, did full 
justice to the excellent qualities, and especially the trustworthiness and loyal 
devotion of Quixada. lie was appointed one of the three major-domos who 
formed part of the imperial household. In liis new capacity he was brought 
into frequent intercourse with liis master, who soon bestowed on him more 
of liis confidence than lie gave to any other man. At least this is true in one 
remarkable instance. Charles entrusted to his care his illegitimate son, Don 
John of Austria, the famous hero of Lopanto, when a child of three years of 
age, at the same time confiding to Quixada the secret of his birth. The major- 
domo to married to Dona Magdalena de Ulloa, a lady of illustrious lineage, 
which she graced by virtues so rare as to be commemorated in a special bio- 
graphy, that has expanded into a respectable quarto under the hands of one 
of her cou'tfryxnen. Dona Magdalena took the boy to her home and her heart, 
supposing him the fruit of sonic early amour of her lord’s, previous to his 
marriage. Quixada did not think proper to undeceive the kind-hearted lady, 
and faithfully kept the perilous secret, which he may have thought was the 
emperor’s secret rather than his own. Under her maternal care the young 
hero, who always regarded liis foster-mother with grateful affection, was 
Carefully trained in those accomplishments which fitted him for the brilliant 
career on which he was afterwards to enter. 
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Quixada was a fine specimen of the old Spanish hidalgo. Pronids, wonha 
lions, precise in his notions, he was, as nice in the point of hono\e hones v 
paladin of romance. He was most orthodox in his creed ; bat thoughts loyal 
son of the Church, he had no respect for monks, as he showed rathmr-domo 
daring his residence at Yuste. His nature was frank and honest; amshould 
seems to have been somewhat querulous in his temper, he delivered his done, 
occasionally with a freedom that had in it something less of courtesy *tate 
candour. Eor the emperor he had the greatest reverence. This did not, hdjed 
ever, prevent him from addressing his master at times with a degree of plains 
ness to which the royal ear was but little accustomed. Charles pad tire good 
sense not to be displeased with this frankness, for he well knew the sincerity 
and the strength of Quixada’s attachment, lie had been, moreover, too long 
on the throne not to know that truth was the jewel ot greatest price, and 
the one most, rarely to be found in the palaces of princes. Once, writing to 
his son concerning his preceptor, Zuniga, the emperor remarked, Xf he deals 
plainly with you, it is for the love he hears you. If he were to flatter you, he 
would be like all the rest of the world, and you would have no one near to 
tell you the truth ; and a worse tiling cannot happen to any one, old eg 
young.” When Charles had made up his mind to return to Spain, he settled 
on Quixada as the most suitable person to make the arrangements for bis 
journey through the country, and afterwards to take charge of his establish- 
ment at Yuste, The result justified his choice. 

On receiving the regent’s letter, the. major-domo at once threw himself 
into liis saddle, and posted with all expedition to the coast. Notwithstanding 
the bad condition of the roads, he performed the journey of fifty-five leagues 
in something less than tlirce days, making arrangements as It w r ent along for 
the emperor^ reception. 

Quixada’s arrival at Laredo was greeted with ioy by the whole party, and 
by none more than Charles, who seemed to feel that, m the presence of his 
major-domo, all difficulties would speedily vanish. No time, indeed, was lost; 
for on the day following, the sixth of October, the emperor and his suite 
were on the way to Valladolid. As the road frequently passed across rough 
and hilly tracts of uncultivated country, the emperor travelled in a horse- 
litter, and over the more difficult passages was borne by his attendants in a 
chair. Quixada rode by his side ; and the rest of his train follow ed on horse- 
back. A long file of mules, with the baggage, brought up the rear. The van 
was led by the alcalde, Durango, and his posse of alguazils, giving to the 
whole procession, as Quixada thought, much the appearance of a gang of 
prisoners under the convoy of officers of justice. The two queens, with their 
retinues, followed at the distance of a day’s march in the real*, to obviate the 
annoyance that might arise from the want of accommodations for so large a 
party. Tor the greater convenience of Charles, who could ill endure the 
fatigue of so long a journey, he proceeded by short stages, seldom exceeding 
four or five leagues in a day. 

As the cavalcade advanced into the country, and the tidings spread abroad 
of the emperor’s return, great numbers assembled on the route to take their 
last look at their sovereign. At all the principal places where he haltod, he 
was met by the great lords of the neighbourhood, and by deputations from 
the councils and from the authorities of the cities. As he drew nearfo Burgos, 
the great constable of Castile, attended by a gallant retinue of followers, 
came out to meet him. He would fain have persuaded the emperor to allow 
arrangements to be made by the inhabitants for giving him a solemn re- 
ception ; but this he positively declined. The evening had set in before 
Charles entered the ancient city of the Cid. He was not allowed to do this . 
with the privacy he had desired; and as he passed through its illuminated 
streets, the hells of the churches sent forth a merry peal to give him welcome. 
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the to^radaoted bytibe constable to bis own. mansion, the hersditery Mis 
! in» k er Tlasc©&, White teere* the admiral of Castile^ the duke oC Iiifantado, 
mauds luineipal grandees who resided in tibat quarter, with others, like the 
Jfojbar Jdcdina Sidonia, and the duke <sf Medina Cmli,. whose estates iii^ 
the m in. the south, came to my their obeisance to their ancient master. 
ment^dioHS amved from the chancery of Vahackilhh/aad tea the differed 
non*. bearing loyal addresses from their municipalities. After enjoying for 

J *> days the hospitalities of the constable, Charies agaia set forward on m 
uraey.‘ He was attended for some distance by his host ; and Bon Iranis 


as it enabled him to dispense) with the further attendance of the alcalde and 
his posse. 

On the third evening after they had quitted Burgos* the travellers halted 
at Torquemada, a town pleasantly situated in the midst of a rich and eulth 
vated country. Here the emperor was met by Don Pedro do 3a Gaaca, bishop 
of Valencia. * Tills eminent prelate had been entrusted by Charles with anoxr 
traordinary mission to the New World, when the rebellion of Gonzalvo 
Pizarro threatened Spain with the loss of Peru, (iasca,. with signal ability 
and address, succeeded in quashing the insurrection, in defeating its leaders 
and bringing them to punishment, and, finally, in reclaiming the tottering 
aSegiance of the inhabitants, thus securing to Castile the fairest of her colo- 
nies. In return fori hose services he had been raised by Charles to the see 
of Valencia. On learning h^» sovereign’s approach, the good bishop sent a 
liberal supply of poultry, fruit, and wine, for the refreshment of * he royal 
party, and. on the iollowing morning came in person to pay his homage to the 


emperor. 

At Cabezon, a place about two leagues from Valladolid, Charles had the 
satisfaction of meeting his grandson, the infant Don Carlos, that unfortunate 
prince, whose brief but disastrous career forms so melancholy a page in the 
chronicles of the time. The boy, who was then eleven years old, had been 
sent from Valladolid to meet his grandfather. One may well believe that it 
was with no little interest that Charles regarded his descendant, the heir to 
the monarchy. He had Carlos to sup with lum at his own table ; and as the 
lad showed much curiosity in regard to military allairs, the emperor enter- 
tained him with an account of his campaigns. When he described his flight 
from Inspruck, Carlos exclaimed, “ 1 urn or -would have find.” His grand- 
father endeavoured to convince him of the necessity of llight in order to avoid 
falling into the cuemy's bauds. Jiff the boy only repeated, with more ear- 
nestness than before, *‘i never would have lied,” — greatly to the delight of 
the emperor, who saw' in this the mettle of Ins own earlier days. 

But the penetrating eye of Charles was not slow in discerning other traits 
m Ids grandson's character, which filled him with apprehension. “ He seems 
very restless/ 1 said the emperor; “neither bis behaviour nor his temper 
pleases me. I know not wlutt is to become of him.” The young prince was 
much taken with a little portable stove, which Ids grandfather carried with 
him, in default of fire-places, to warm his apartment. Carlos would willingly 
have appropriated this article to himself ; but the emperor gave him to under- 
stand tha^this could not be till he was dead. The care of the prince’s 
e&ucatio* had been entrusted to his aunt, the regent. Charles, when he saw 
his daughter in Valladolid, plainly told her that “ if she showed less in- 
dulgence to the child, the natjon would have more reason to thank her.” 

Along the route by which the emperor travelled, people had assembled in 
great numbers to see him pass. There were two roads from, Cabezon, by 
which the capital was to be approached. One was more retired than the 
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rite ; and some of Charles's suite, Jamming Ms mesmm to crowds, wouk^ 
fain have persuaded him to take it. Be detemdnedto do so, when the honest. 
Quixada represented “that it would not he jagMtohkb hiinblffrom his loyal 
subjects, who wished to look on him for the last time.” The major-domo 
prevailed * but Charles would by no means consent Ihat preparations should 
he made iorgimgrhim a public reception in Valladolid. This, might be done, 
he said, for Ms two sisters, who accordingly made their entranoe in great state 
into the capital, escorted by a brave procession of nobles and cavaliers, headed 
by the authorities of the city. " 

Valladolid was at tins time, as indeed it had been formaay years, the real- , 
deuce of the court In this pre-eminence it had succeeded Toledo, tne ancient 
oapitaL of the Visigoths. It was not till the reign of Philip the Second tha£ 
it lost this distinction, and the scat of government was transferred to Madrid! 
which thenceforth became the permanent capital of the monarchy, ValladoUu 
was at this time, therefore, in the zenith of its glory, embellished with stately 
public buildings, and filled with the palaces of the great nobles, who naturally 
sought a residence in the neighbourhood of the court. 

Charles was received in the most loving and dutiful manner by his daughter, 
who conducted him to the mansion of Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip's favourite 
minister. This the emperor preferred to taking up liis quarters in the royal 
palace, which was consequently assigned to his sisters. He spent some time 
m the fair city, enjoying the society of Ins daughter, and recruiting his strength 
after the fatigues of his journey. During his stay Iris house was thronged with 
visitors, among whom we find some of the principal grandees, and such of the 
prelates as were at the court. These nttcnl tons were the more grateful to 
Charles, since, now that he had resigned the sceptre, they juried with them 
the appearance of being rendered to the man rattier than to the monarch. 
The members of the council, the corrcgidor, and the municipality obtained 
an audience of their ancient master, and were permitted to kiss his hand. 
To all he showed that gracious deportment which he knew so well how to 
assume, and which contrasted strongly with the impassable reserve— the 
sosiego, as the Spaniards term it — which had so chilling an effect on those 
who' were admitted to the presence of his son. The ladies of the court, who 
caino to take leave of him, were received by Charles with the same distin- 
guished courtesy. It was on one of these occasions that Pcrico de Sant Erbas, 
one of that privileged class of fools, or rather wits, who in ancient times were 
the necessary appendage of a court, happening to pass across the saloon. 
Charles, in a merrv vein, touched Ins cap to linn. u Ion are ■welcome/" said 
the jester ; “ do. >011 raise your hat to me because you are no longer emperor F M 
“No, Pedro/" replied Charles; “but because I havo nothing but this poor 
courtesy to give you,” 

Among those who waited on the monarch were three of the brethren 
from Yuste, and at their head the general of the order. The good father 
acquainted him with the progress that had been made in the works at 
I uste. He assured him, moreover, of the great satisfaction felt by the 
fraternity that; his majesty should have condescended to choose their abode 
as the place of his retreat. With the assistance of these monks, Charles was 
enabled to select from the different convent! of the order such individuals 
as were best qualified to conduct the service of the chapel, as w?ji as those 
whose piety and learning fitted them to officiate as his preachers ^-persons, 
in short, who might form what may be called the* ^religious part of his esta- 
blishment. , ■ * 

During^ his stay at Valladolid, the emperor attended to the despatch 
of some important affairs of a public nature. He had daily commuuicatioa 
with his daughter, and gave her the benefit of his large experience in admi- 
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tistering the government of the kingdom. It was evident that, if be was 
fiBing to follow the example of Diocletian in withdrawing from the world, he 
M no mind, like that monarch, to divorce himself kmi the great interests 
oftanaiiky. “ 

After prolonging his stay for a fortnight in Valladolid, Charles prepared 
to resume his journey. On the fourth of November he Consented, for the 
last time, to the ceremony of dining in public. On that same afternoon he 
took an affectionate leave of his daughter and his grandson, and of his two 
V skters.who were to accompany him no farther. He was attended by a large 
V train of nobles ami cavaliers to the gates of the city, where he courteously 
dismissed them, though many would gladly have followed him on his route. 
$le accepted, however, the escort of a small body of mounted horsemen and 
forty halberdiers, who were to continue with him till he arrived at Yuste. 

In punting Valladolid, Charles seemed to turn his back for ever on the 
pomps and glories of the world, and in the separation from his family to sever 
the last tic which bouiid him to life. He travelled in a litter, and by easy 
stages, as before. The second night, he passed at the ancient town of Medina 
del Campo, famous as the spot which witnessed the last hours of the greatest 
and best, pf his ancestral line Isabella the Catholic. He did not, however, 
occupy the royal residence, which probably had not been made more comfort* 
. able by age, but took up iiis quarters for the night with a wealthy banker, 
named Rodrigo dc Dual as. This person, whether to display his riches, or to 
do honour to his illustrious guest, had tin' emperor’s apartment wanned by 
a brazier of solid gold, which/ instead of the usual fuel, was fed with sticks 
of cinnamon. The perfume of the cinnamon was disagreeable to Charles, 
who, when he went away on the following morning, in order to rebuke the 
ostentation of his host, would not permit him to kisshishand, and caused him, 
moreover, to be paid for the night’s lodging, like any ordinary innkeeper. 
Yet Charles gave no such sign of displeasure at the similar compliment which 
he had once received from the Ruggers, the famous bankers of Germany. 
On his return from his memorable expedition against Tunis, for which they 
had advanced him considerable sums of money, Charles spent the night at 
their house at Augsburg; and his hosts filhd the brazier in Ins chamber, in 
like manner, with cinnamon. But to show their gratitude for the service 
the emperor had rendered Christendom in breaking up the nest of Barbary 
pirates, they threw Charles’s receipts lor the money they had lent him into 
the fire, which so far qualified '.he odour of the cinnamon that it gave no 
offence to the royal nostrils. 

As the travellers penetrated farther into the interior, and left the great 
world behind them, Charles felt in anticipation all the luxury of the retire- 
ment to which he was hastening, “lleaven be praised!” he exclaimed, “after 
this no more visits of ceremony, no more receptions l” Their route lay in 
a southerly direction ; but, as it wound round the base of the mountain 
range that, iti its course from east to west, traverses the central parts of the 
Peninsula, the keen air chilled the emperor, who, from his delicate tempera- 
ment, was extremely sensitive to cold. As the luxury of fireplaces was a 
thing unknown in these parts, lie was obliged to keep himself warm by means 
of has portable stove. Everywhere along the route the people gave all the 
. proofs in iftir power of the most loyal devotion. They aided Iiis progress 
by clearixE away the obstacles in the road, which became worse and worse as 
it was farther removed frep the great highways of the country. They knew 
Charleys tastes ; and they searched the streams for trout, eels, ana other 
fish, of which he was extremely fond, and with which his table was liberally 
supplied whenever he halted. 

un the twelfth of November, the emperor reached Tonlavacas, a small 
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place near the northern confines of Estremadura. If was separated by a 
bold sierra from the Vera, or Valley* of Plasencia, on the border of which 
stood the monastery which was the object of Charles’s pilgrimage. Hie Vera 
was to be approached in two ways. One was by seating the ♦mountain 
barrier that separated it from Tomavacas. This might be done in a few 
hours j but the road, if so it could be called, which was little more than a 
path affording means of communication for the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood, was ragged and precipitous. A nmre easy way would lead the travel- 
lers along the winding Xcrte to the city of Plasencia, from which the route lay 
across a smooth level plain, that stretched nearly to the walls of Yuste, This, 
however, would add four days to the journey ; and Charles, wearied with 
his long protracted travel ? determined, with characteristic energy, to brave 
the dangers of the mountain. 

Early on the following morning he began the ascent, which was quite as 
formidable as it had been represented. Fortunately, he was assisted by t^he 
peasantry, who were familiar with the route. A band of these hardy rustics 
w r ent before, armed with pikes, shovels, and other instruments, to clear away 
the rubbish m the path. The mountain-sides had been cut into deep gullies 
by the winter torrents, which had swept down large fragments of trees from 
the forests above, and occasionally laid bare a huge splinter of the rock, that 
seemed to defy all farther progress. The narrow path, winding round the edge 
of dizzy precipices, afforded a precarious foothold, where a single false step 
might be fatal to the traveller. It was a formidable adventure even for the 
unencumbered pedestrian, and was rendered the more difficult, in the present 
instance, by the helpless condit ion of the emperor. The peasants relieved the 
attendants of their royal burden, which might have proved too much for 
them. They succeeded one another in the task of bearing the litter; while 
the faithful Quixada, armed with his long pike, strode by its side, and gave 
general directions for conducting the operations. In the worst parts ot the 
road, the emperor was obliged to be borne in liis chair; and occasionally 
the sturdy rustics carried liim in their arms. 

At length, after some hours of excessive toil, the party reached the most 
elevated point of their route ; and, as they emerged from the dark defiles of 
the Puerto Nuevo ,— since called “The Emperor’s Pass ” — he exclaimed, “It 
is the last pass I shall go through in ibis world, save that of death/* 

The descent was comparatively easy ; and Charles’s eyes were soon glad- 
dened by the sight, of the beautiful rent and its bright carpet of verdure, 
which had not yet begun to fade under the cold touch of autumn. An occa- 
sional hamlet, glistening in the distance, relieved the unbroken character of 
the expanse, terminated on the west by the stately city of Plaecnsia. Nearer 
by several leagues might be dimly descried the gray walls of Yuste, half 
hidden among the groves of chestnut which fringed the skirts of the sierra. 

As Charleys dwelling was not yet fit for Ins reception, it was decided that 
he should remain for the present at Jarandilla. a village two leagues east of 
Yuste, where there was a castle belonging to the count of Oropesa, a noble- 
man who, as already mentioned, had large estates in the neighbourhood. It 
was a lordly pile, the ruins of which are yet to be seen ; while the emperor’s 
temporary residence there is commemorated by a fountain in Qie garden, 
which still bears his name. 

Charles met with the most hospitable reception from its loyal maker, who 
had prepared for his accommodation a spacious apartment, with a pleasant 
aspect towards the south, looking down upon a garden of citron and orange- 
trees. The weather wits fine ; and, notwithstanding the fatigues of the day, 
the emperor, pleased with the spot, was in excellent spirits. In the midst ‘ 
of this fine weather at Jarandilla, the Flemings could see, from the wmaows 
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of the tatks, dense masses of vapour, rolling lazily 4dong the sides of the 
mountain where fuste was situated. Soon the cool nights of autumn began 
la make themselves felt. The emperor, accustomed to the use of fireplaces 
S&WlandeiS, exchanged his apartment for one where he had caused a chimney 
to be made. Soon afterwards. the count of Oropesa, surrendering his castle 
entirely to the me of his royal guest, withdrew to mother, residence on a dis* 
tat quarter of his estates. 

As winter approached, the rainy season set in. The streets of Jarandilla 
were saturated with water ; and the poor major-domo with difficulty waded 
through the mire in the performance of his duties, which required him to 
provide for the accommodation of the imperial retinue. To add to his vexation, 
the village was but scantily provided with the means of supporting so large 
and unexpected an addition to its usual population. The querulous tone of 
Quix&da’s letters shows the perplexities of his situation. let it was impos- 
sible for Charles to abridge the number of his retinue until ho was supplied 
, with the means of paying their arrears by a remittance from Valladolid. The 
emperor^ household cast many a rueful glance at the damp and desolate spot 
wiuch he had selected for lus abode ; Where the constant humidity of the 
atmosphere, they argued, boded no good fo the infirmities of their master. 
Quixada did not hesitate to intimate as much to him. But the emperor an- 
swered, that. “ in all parts of Spain where- lie had been, lie had found that it 
Was cold and rainy m the winter.” 

The majoi -dome and the secretary, Gaztclu, unbosomed themselves more 
freely in their correspondence with the secretary of state at Valladolid. They 
Vented their discontent in the most doleful prognostics of the influence of 
such a climate on the emperor's constitution, speaking, at the same time, in 
no very flattering terns of the accommodations provided for him at the con- 
vent, and of the character of its inmates. They requested that their com- 

S hunts might not reach 1 he cars of the regent; but in some way or oilier 
le emperor’s family became so far persuaded of their truth, that his sister, 
the queen of Hungary, wrote to beg him not to take up his residence at 
Yuste. Charles, though somewhat annoyed by this interference with his plans, 
good-humouredly wrote in answer, that “ tin* lion was not so terrible as he 
was painted.'’ 

It is strange that those who knew him so well should have thought so easily 
to turn him from bis purpose. Slow, to an uncommon degree, in deciding 
on his measures, when these had been once settled, no power on earth was 
strong emjugh xo make him change them, lie was aware of this trait in ids 
charactdjptnd once spoke of it to the Venetian, Coniarini. The courtly 
envoy observed, it was not obstinacy to adhere • ( o sound opinions, “True,” 
redied diaries : “but 1 sometimes adhere to those which are unsound.” 

Towards the latter part of November, he availed himself of a day somewhat 
more propitious than usual to cross over to Yuste, and examine the condition 
of the works with his own eyes. lie professed to he well pleased with the 
appearance of the place, and with the arrangements for his accommodation. 
He even gave directions to provide for more than double the number of 
persons he had originally designed to lodge there; and when Brother Koger, 
io whom The charge ox making the arrangement was entrusted, ventured to 
fjF ; !e impossibility of providing accommodations for so large a number, 
Silenced him by telling him “ to do as he was bid, and not give his 
opinion in the matter.” Charles’s household came at length to comprehend 
that remonstrances, from wliatevcr quarter, would have no. effect to turn him 
from his purpose. "The emperor will never change his purpose,” wrote tie 
desponding secretary, “ though heaven and earth should come together.” 
one ram now continued to fall without intermission, and with a degree of 
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violence exceeding anything that the Spaniards bad seen in other oarts of 
the country. “As much water Ms here in a single hour,” wrote Qukada. 
* £ as in a whole day in Valladolid ; in Yuste they Mi me it is still worker 
The secretary 4 # report is not better. “The fogs,” he writes, “ ale *0 thick, 
that one cannot distinguish a man twenty paces distant.” The emperor, 
who during the flue weather had strolled out for exercise, and occasionally 
amused himself with his fowling-piece, was now imprisoned in Ids apartment, 
and could only keep himself war m by sitting in the chimney-corner, rolled up 
in his robe of eider-down, which had been sent to him by his daughter Joanna. 
Here he would sit, and listen greedily to the despatches which came from. 
Brussels or Valladolid. , 

Spain was at that time engaged in a war with Paul the Fourth, a pontiff 
who, emulating the belligerent spirit of Julius the Second, converted his 
• crosier into a sword, and vowed to drive tlu; barbarians out of Italy. Charles 
listened with the deepest interest to the accounts furnished him from time to 
time of the war, ana of the victorious careen* of the duke of Alva. When 
Gaztelu had finished reading, be would ask, “ Is there nothing more ?” Jktt 
when he heard of the truce made bar the Spanish commander at the very 
time when the fate of Home seemed to hang upon his swond, Charles’s 
indignation knew no bounds, lie would not so much as listen tothc terms 
of the treaty, as his secretary tells us. “It was only giving time to the 
French,” he said, “to unite inch* forces with those of the pope •” muttering 
other tilings between his teeth, not easy to be understood. He delivered 
Jus mind freely on the subject, in his letters both to Philip and Joanna. 
When the Trench war soon alter broke out, he wrote in the most pressing 
manner to his daughter, urging the necessity of placing the frontiers, espe- 
cially iNavarre, iu the best state of defence, lie admonished her to strengthen 
the fleet on the coasts, to pay off tin; debt due to the German bankers, that 
the credit of the country, so imporrant at such a crisis, might be maintained, 
audio provide for the security of the African possessions,— for that of Oran, 
in particular, which, with a prophetic eye, lie pointed out as a probable place 
of attack ; “ and were this to be lost,” he added, “ T should desire not to be in 
Spain, nor the Indies, nor anywhere on earth where tidings of an event so 
disastrous to the king^md to the monarchy could ever reach me.” 

It was clear that Charles, if he had withdrawn from the world, Was not 
weaned from a lively interest in whatever touched the welfare of the country. 
On this and other occasions, lie was ready to fortify the inexperience of ms 
successor by those lessons of practical wisdom which had gaine^or Mm the 
reputation of being the shrewdest prince in Christendom. Plaft often in- 
vited the emperor’s interference iu his concerns ; and, to do him justice, he 
seems to have shown the same deference to the opinions and wishes of his 
father in retirement, that he had shown to him in the fulness of his power, 
when his wishes were commands. 

The tedium of Charles’s confinement to the house was occasionally relieved 
by the visits which he consented receive from some of the nobles resident 
in the neighbourhood, who were desirous to pay their respects to him. The 
count of Oropesa, and his brother, who had been viceroy of Peru, were con- 
stant in their attentions. He found particular pleasure in a vis|fc from Don 
Luis de Avila y Zuniga, grand commander of Inc order of Alcabkaxa. This 
remarkable naan, after a long and successful career in public life, kll come to 
pass the evening . of Lis days at his princely residence in Plasencia. In his 
youth he had accompanied the emperorto the wars, and had fought by to 
side at Tunis and in the German campaigns, where ho had achieved a high 
military reputation. He had subsequently served his master in a diplomatic 
oapadty, and, been entrusted by him with the conduct of some important 
. 2 m2 
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negotiations. Finally, ambitious of gracing the trophies he had won both as 
a soldier and a statesman with the laurels of authorship, he wrote a history of 
the campaigns against the Protestants in Germany, in which he had himself 
performed so distinguished a part. The work was so successful that it passed 
through several editions in his lifetime, and was translated into various .Eu- 
ropean languages. Charles showed the greatest kindness to his old com- 
panion in arms, whose presence may well have recalled to the emperor the 

K I days of his military renown, when victory was sure to wait upon his 
er. And we may imagine that the conversation of the old campaigners 
must have turned much more on the stirring scenes of early life, than on the 
sober, contemplative themes hotter suited to the character of the recluse. 

Such themesd’ormed a fitter topic for discussion with another of Charleses 
visitors, whom in younger days lie had honoured with his friendship. This 
was the celebrated Francisco de Borja, formerly duke of Gandia, now a 
humble member of the Society of Jesus. Bom in the highest rank of the 
Spanish aristocracy, lie had early shown himself to be possessed of those re- 
fined and elegant accomplishments which in a rough age are less frequently 
to be found than the talents of the soldier or the statesman. But these talents 
also he possessed in an eminent degree. Charles, quick to discern merit in 
the meanest of his subjects, was not likely to be blind to it in one whose birth 
placed him in so conspicuous a position; and ho testified his confidence in 
Borja bv raising him to offices of the highest trust and considerat ion. But 
although the latter fully justified his sovereign’s favour by the ability with 
which he tilled these offices, his heart was not in his business. An intense 
devotional feeling had taken possession of his soul. He became weary of the 
world and its vanities, and he proposed to abjure them, and to dedicate the 
remainder of his life to the great work of his salvation. With hjs master’s 
consent, at the age of thirty-seven he resigned his ducal title and his large 
possessions to his eldest son, and entered the Society of Jesus, which, then 
in its infancy, had given slender augury of the magnificent fortunes that 
awaited it. Here the austerity of his life, the generous sacrifice he had 
made of worldly honours, and the indefatigable zeal which lie displayed in 
carrying out the objects of the institution, gained him a reputation for sanc- 
tity that fell little short of that of Ignatius Loyola himself, Ihe founder of 
the Jesuits. In time he became general of the order, being the third who filled 
that post; and there was probably no one of its members whq did more to 
establish the reputation of the society, or to open the way to* that pre -emi- 
nence which it afterwards enjoyed among the religious communities of Chris- 
tendom, 

Borja was at this time in the neighbourhood of Plasencia, where he was 
employed in superintending the establishment of a college far his order. On 
learning from the count of Oropcsa that the emperor would be glad to see 
him, he instantly repaired to Jarandilla. When Father Francis “ the Sumer” 
—for that was the bumble name he had assumed— presented himself before 
Charles, he showed that his present way of life had not effaced from his 
memory the courtly observances of earlier days. He knelt down before the 
emperor, and in that attitude would have addressed him ; but the monarch, 
raising Bom up, would not listen to lum till lie was both seated and covered. 
As the znt/Vicw was private, we have no authentic account of the conversation 
that followed. It is said to have related chiefly to the character and circum- 
stances of the new society which Bona had entered. The selection had uot 
met with his master’s approbation. Charles hud seen the humble beginnings 
of an order in which his eye did not detect the seeds of future greatness. 
With the conservative feelings natural to a monarch and an old man, he was 
no friend to innovation. 
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The institution of the Jesuits had taken place at a time when the Church of 
Home was trembling under the batteries of Luther* Its avowed purpose was 
to uphold the sinking fortunes of the papacy, but Charles, bigot as he was 
at heart, did not look at the new order with a more favourable eye, that 
it came forward as the spiritual militia of the pope. More than once up had 
been at feud with the court of Home ; and Spam was at this very moment 
engaged in a war with the Vatican. He would willingly have persuaded 
Borja to leave the Jesuits and attach himself to the Jeronymites, among 
whom he was to establish his own residence. 

His visitor went into a full discussion of the matter. He stated to . the 
emperor the grounds of his preference, and explained at great length the 
principles on which the society had been organized, and the great objects it 
proposed. In the end, if he aid not convert iris auditor to his own way of 
thinking, which was hardly to be expected, lie seems to have so far reconciled 
him to the course which he had adopted for himself, that Charles desisted 
from any further attempt to make him change it. 

Borja remained three days at Jarandilla, passing most of his time in the em- 
peror’s apartment. When he took Ids leave, the unusual compliment was paid 
him of being invited to repeat his visit after the emperor had removed to 
iuste. We may readily conceive that the monarch must have taken much 
comfort in the society ol one whose situation, in many respects, bore a strong 
resemblance to his own. for, like Ins master, Borja baa resigned fortune, 
fame, exalted rank, all that men most covet, that he might dedicate the' re- 
mainder of his days to Heaven. He had not. however, waited, like Charles, 
till disease and disaster had weaned him from the world, but carried his plans 
into execution in the freshness of life, in the hour of ambition, when the race 
of glory yet remained to be run. 

It was not altogether in the refined and intellectual pleasures of reading 
mid social intercourse that Charles passed the t ime of his confinement. He 
had brought with him into retirement the same relish for the pleasures of the 
table which he had indulged through life, liis appetite was excessive, rivalling 
that of Louis the Fourteenth or Frederic the Great, or any other royal gour- 
mand whose feats are recorded in history. The pertinacity with which he 
gratilied it under fill circumstances amounts to a trait of character. A Ve- 
netian envoy at his court, in the latter part of Charles’s reign, tells us that* 
before rising in the morning, potted capon was usually served to him, prepared 
with sugar, milk, and spices ; after which he w r ould turn to sleep again. At 
noon he dined on a variety of dishes. Soon after vespers he took another 
meal, and later in the evenmg supped heartily on anchovies, or some other 

f ross mid savoury food, of which lie was particularly loud. The invention of 
is cooks was sorely puzzled how to dense rich and high-seasoned dishes to 
suit his palate ; and his maitre d* hotel ? much perplexed, told his discontented 
master one day, knowing his passion lor time-pieces, that 4 “ he really did not 
know what he could do. unless it were to serve up his majesty a fricassee of 
watches.” The reply had the effect of provoking a hearty laugh from the 
emperor, — a circumstance of rare occurrence in the latter days of his reign. 

To wash down this extraordinary quantity of food, Charles drank in pro- 
portion. Iced beer was a favourite beverage with him, administered often 
the first thing on rismg in the morning. When stronger potations were re- 
quired, he had no objection to lihenisk wine. Kogcr Ascham, v%en in Ger- 
many, saw the emperor on St. Andrew’s day, sitting at dinner at flic feast of 
the Golden Fleece. ^ “ He drank the best/’ says Ascham, “that 1 ever saw. 
He had his head in the glass live times as long as any of us, and never 
drank less than a good quart at once of Rhenish.” It was in vain that his 
physician remonstrated, and that his aonfessor, Cardinal Loaysa, with an inde- 
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Ssmt him into ^worid^in&ulge in se^^^Hght% bust by his diligent 
labours to save the Christian commonwealth. Charles gave m little heed to 
lie warnings o£ the divine as to those of the doctor, unforimnately, his po- 
sition enabled him too easily to obtain a dispensation from those fasts of 
■ the Church which might otherwise have sioodnim in good stead. In the mid 
came the usual heavy reckoning for such indulgence. He was tormented 
with indigestion, bile, gout, and various other maladies that flesh^especisdly 
when high-fed and overfed— is heir to. The gout was the most formidable 
of his foes. Its attacks were incessant. The man who had followed the chase 
without fatigue among the roughest passages of the Alpujarras, who hod kept 
the saddle day and night in his campaigns, and had been esteemed one of the 
best jousters in Europe, was obliged at length, whenever he travelled, to he 
heme in a litter, like a poor cripple. Caro and excessive toil had combined 
with his intemperate way of lile to break down a constitution naturally ro- 
bust ; and, before he had reached the age of fifty, Charles was already m old 
man. 

The same mischievous propensities accompanied him- to his monastic retreat. 
In the almost daily correspondence between Quixada, or Gazlelu, and the secre- 
tary of state at Valladolid, there is scarcely a letter that docs not turn more or 
less on the emperor’s eating or his illness. The one seems naturally to follow, 
like a running commentary, on the other. It is rare that such topics have 
formed the burden of communieations with the department of state. It must 
have been no easy matter for the secretary to preserve his gravity in the peru- 
sal of despatches in which politics and gastronomy were so strangely mixed 
together. The courier from Valladolid to Lisbou was ordered to make a 
detour, so as to take JarandiLla in his route, mid bring: supplies loir the royal 
table. On Thursdays he was to bring fish to servo for the jmr rmigre that 
was to follow. The trout in the neighbourhood Charles thought too small; 
so others, of a larger size, were to be sent, from Valladolid. Pish of every 
kind was to his taste, as, indeed, was anything that in its nature or habits 
at all approached to fish. Eels, frogs, oysters, occupied an important place 
in the royal bill of fare. Potted fish, especially anchovies, found groat favour 
with him; and he regretted tliat he had not brought a bettor supply of these 
from the Low Countries. On an eel-pasty he particularly doated. Good sup- 
plies of these savoury abominations were furnished, from time to time, from 
the capital, by his daughter, who thus made amends for the remissness which, 
according to Gaztelu, she had shown in supplying the emperor’s table on his 
journey through the country. Soles, lampreys, iiouuders, cam© in great quan- 
tities from. Seville and Portugal. The country round J arandiila furnished the 
jt mm de resistance , in the form of pork and mutton, for the emperor’s table. 
Game also was to be had in abundance. 11 e liacl a lively recollection, however, 
of some partridges, from a place belonging to the count of Gssomo, formerly 
sent to mm in Plunders. The major-domo ordered some to be procured 
from the same quarter now. Put Charles remarl eel “they did not taste now 
os they had. formerly tasted.” The olives of Estremadura were too large and 
coarse for his liking. Repeated directions were given to procure a supply 
from Percjop, the trader who had furnished some of a smaller and more deb- 
cate kind,rjid to obtain from him, if possible, the receipt for pickling them. 
One mighchave thought that the land of pork, in which, as we have seen, 
Charles was living, would be that of sausages ; but he had not forgotten 
those winch his mother, w now in glory/’ was in the habit of having made for 
herself in Tordesillas. There the secretary of state was directed to apply for 
some. In cose he failed in that quarter, he could easily obtain a receipt for 
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making them from the kitchen of the marquis of Benia. ' Unfortunately, as 
the major-domo laments, the sausages dicf not reach Jarandilla tffiThmadas; 
night ; and, as they could not. by any construction ea&einto the category of 




twenty hours at least ; possibly much longer, as the, next letter records a 
sharp attack of gout. 

The nobles in the vicinity, who knew Chades's Weak side, sent him con- 
stantly presents of game and vegetables. The churchmen were equally attorn- 
tive. The prior of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the archbishop of Saragossa, the 
bishop of Plasencia, and the archbishop ol Toledo, were liberal in itae 00% 
tributions 5 the last prelate sending a caravan of mules laden with pr ©vi- 
sions for the supply of the emperor and liis suite. The duchesses ofBerjar 
and Frias, who lived in that quarter, testified their devotion to their ancient 
lord by presents of sweetmeats, confectionery, or some little ornament or 
article of dress. Among the x)rcscnts received from the latter lady were some 
delicate gloves, then a greater rarity than now. Charles, casting a glance at 
his gouty fingers, remarked tliat “Ike duchess .should have sent him hands to 
wear them.” Quixada, who had complained of the scantiness of supplias on 
his first arrival at Jarandilla, as they now poured in so abundantly, drew the 
most doleful auguries of the effects on his master, who, in his present state of 
inactivity, might be thought hardly capable of meeting even the ordinary 
drafts oh his constitution. But remonstrance. as the major-domo plain- 
tively wrote to Valladolid, was of no avail. The result justified his prog- 
nostics. • 

On the twenty-seventh of December, Charles had a severe fit of gout, which, 
begimiingwith his right hand <uid arm, soon extended to oLc neck, then to the 
left arm and hand, aud then to the knees, until, in fine, crippled in all his 
limbs, unable so much as to feed himself, the emperor took to bis bed, where 
he lay several days in great torment. lie resorted to his usual remedies, — 
his barley-water, Ills yelks of eggs, mid his senna-wine. This last nostrum 
was made of a decoction of senna that had been steeped for some months in 
a light wine of excellent quality. Indeed, the process took a year for its 
completion. This beverage he considered as possessed of such singular 
virtue, that he had ordered I lie receipt/ for it ter be forwarded from Flanders 
to the secretary of state at Valladolid, under whose care the preparation 
was to be made. But it coidd not save him from other troubles ; ana* while 
the gout was still on him, he had an attack of fever and ague, attended by a 
sore throat that rendered him almost incapable of taking nourishment, xliis 
had one good effect, however ; aucl Quixada comforted his master by telling 
him that “ the best way to cure the gout was to keep the mouth shut.” 

The emperor’s physician was a young man ; and his daughter, the regent, 
sent him her own, as older and more experienced, to advise with him. An- 
other of the facility was also added from Italy, a man of some repute for the 
treatment of the disorders to which Charles was subject. He undertook to 
relieve the emperor of his gout • but he did not find his patient so tractable 
as could be wished. 'Jhe Italian s first, very reasonable injunction was, that 
he should give up his iced beer. But the emperor plainly told him " he would 
do no such thing.” The doctor theu remonstrated against the climate of 
Yuste, as altogether too damp. Charles intimated that he could leave it when 
he liked, saying that ** he had not. yet taken the vows.” Quixau| seems to 
have had mi indifferent opinion of the doctor's skill, and perhaps*of that of 
the faculty in general; ior he remarked that “the emperor, if be chos$, 
could prescribe for himself better than any one else could.” Happily his 
masters condition compelled him to resort to that abstinence which wm the 
only effectual remedy. Yet we can hardly accuse him of pushing this to an 
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extreme, when we find him, on waking at three in the morning, swallowing a 
bason of capon-broth. 

The first attack of gout was followed by a second, in the month of January, 
1557. It was said to have been immediately caused by Charles's vexation at 
the news above referred to from Italy. It was not so severe, or of so long 
duration as the preceding. As the symptoms grew more favourable, and the 
gout gradually subsided, the spirits of the sick man rallied, and he regaled 
himself with an omelette of sardines, and some other savoury messes, greatly 
id the dismay of the major-domo, who, in his report to Ihe secretary of state, 
declares that “it was no fault of his ; for any attempt to reason his master 
out of his passion for fish was but labour lost. 3 ' 

Charles had now prolonged bis stay three months at Jarandilla. Meantime 
the buildings at Yuste were so nearly completed as to be ready for his recep- 
tion. The monks were impatient for his coming. “If the emperor should 
not go, after all, they would bang themselves,” wrote the secretary, Gaztelu. 
“ Yet, 33 he says, “for myself, I shall never believe that lie will go till I have 
seen it. 33 

The fact is, that Charles was detained at Jarandilla by the want of funds 
to pay off those of his household who were not to accompany him to Yuste. 
For tliis he had required from Valladolid thirty thousand ducats. Weeks 
elapsed without the remittance of a single ducat ; and the royal exchequer 
was reduced so low, that Quixada was obliged to advance a hundred reals 
from bis own pocket to defray the expenses of the establishment. At length, 
twenty-six thousand ducats were sent. But Charles would not move tiff he 
had received the full amount. Yet no blame for this remissness seems to 
have been imputed to the regent. The emperor laid learned fiom his own 
experience, that it was not always easy for a king of Spain, with the Indies at 
his command, to procure the necessary supplies for his ow'ii household. 

At length the remittances came. Quixada was enabled to discharge all 
arrears. Arrangements were made for sending back such of the retinue as 
were not to accompany their master to Yusle; and the regent was requested 
to charter the vessels to convey them to Flanders. 

Out of more than a hundred and fifty reamers who had followed Charles 
to Jarandilla. between fifty and sixty only were reserved for his establishment 
at Yuste. The selection w as attended with some difficulty. Several of the 
principal Flemings, whom their lord w r ould have retained in his service, were 
not disposed to remain with him. They had no mind to give up their native 
land and their hopes of court preferment, in order to bur) themselves in a con- 
vent of monks in the wilds of Estremadura. They knew, moreover, the parsi- 
monious temper of their master too well to count upon anv remuneration 
that would compensate for the sacrifices they mast make. “ They bear little 
love to us” writes Quixada: “it goes to my heart to hear them talk of the 
long and faithful services they have rendered, and of the poor return they 
have received, or expect to receive, for them. 33 

It fared not much better with those who were to remain with the omperor. 
It was Quixada’s business to notify them of their salaries, and of the provision 
which iheir master had made lor them after his decease. “ The same thing 
happened in this case, 33 writes the major-domo, “that usually happens. Some 
were rnon^contented with what had been done for them than others. No 
one was ajjdgether satisfied ; and I least of all, that I should find myself in 
so disagreeable a business, and be obliged to tell things to one and another 
which they liked as little to hear us I to say. 33 Charles, however, might 
derive some satisfaction from the reflection that, as mercenary motives were 
excluded, those who remained in his service must have done so for the* love 
they bore him. Indeed, if not a generous, he was a kind master ; and the 
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courtesy of Ms manners, and his considerate regard for his dependants, were 
such as to inspire them with a strong feeling of loyal attachment, indepen- 
dently of the reverence in which they naturally held him. This was especially 
true of the Hearings, in whom the sentiment of loyalty was heightened by 
the circumstance that the emperor was their own rauntryman,-*naving been 
bom in Ghent. When, therefore, they assembled round Ms door, preparatory 
to Ms departure, and listened for the last time to the kind accents that fefl 
from his lips, there were few among them who were not melted to tears. In 
short,— to borrow the words of Mignct,— the regret of those who were to be 
for ever separated from their master was only to be equalled by the sorrow 
of those who were to be buried with him in the Jeronymite convent, * 

On the third of February, at three in the afternoon, the emperor, followed 
by Iris retinue, took leave of the hospitable walls of the lord of Oropesa, 
He was carried, as usual, in a horse-litter, his noble host and the trusty 
major-domo riding by his side. As he passed through the files of halberdiers 
drawn up before the castle, they threw their pikes on the ground, in token 
that their service was ended. The cavalcade proceeded across the valley, and 
more slowly climbed the slopes of the mountain, shaggy with woods, which 
the winter winds had long since stripped of their foliage. As they drew 
near to Yuste, the sound ol the convent bells ringing merrily came through 
the woods. The brethren were assembled in the church, which was decorated 
in the gayest manner, as for a festival; and the gathering shadows of evening 
were dispelled by numerous tapers, with which the chapel was illuminated. 
As the emperor entered the outer gates, the whole body of the monks, forming 
a procession, with the prior bearing a crucifix at their head, came forward, 
chanting the Te Deum, to welcome their royal guest u> liis new abode. 
Charles, alighting from Iris litter, aud accompanied by the count of Oropesa 
and by Quixada, was borne in a chair by his attendants to the foot ot the 
high altar. Here he remained, absorbed in his devotions, till the service waa 
concluded, and the last tones of the organ had died away. He theu cour- 
teously received the salutations of the brotherhood, who gathered round him, 
addressing a kind word to each of the monks, as they came forward to kiss 
Vis hand. The prior, somewhat embarrassed by the august presence into 
which he was now brought, in a complimentary speech addressed Charles by 
the title of “ faternidad” w Iricli the good father hastily corrected, as one of 
the brethren, in a whisper, suggested the propriety of tC mapestad” 

♦ Tins ceremony being concluded, the emperor had sufficient strength to go 
through the monastery, as well as every part of his own mansion, to examine 
the accommodations for Iris followers, and finally to be carried in Iris arm- 
chair to the little hermitage of Bethlehem, in the woods, at the distance of 
two bow-shots from the convent. He was in good spirits, professing himself 
pleased with all that be saw: and in this contented frame of mind he took 
possession of the simple residence in which he was to pass the brief remainder 
of his da>s. The monks, in their turn, w ere overjoyed at seeing that which 
they had hardly believed would ever come to pass. “Bray Heaven,” writes 
the secretary, Gaztclu, “that his majesty may' continue to endure the friars 
as patiently as he does now. This wdl be no easy matter. They are all an 
importunate race ; and the more importunate in proportion to their igno- 
rance, of which there is no lack among the brotherhood of Yuste.” 
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Charles’s Mansion at Yoste— Furniture and Works of Art— Van Male— Charles's House- 
hold and Expenditure — His Way of Life — His Confessor— Hia Mechanical Pursuits — 
His Observance of Keiigious Kites — His Contentment at Yusto. 

The emperor’s dwelling at Yusto, notwithstanding it had been contrived by 
one of the best architects in Spain, had little pretensions to the name of 
,** palace,” by which the monkish chroniclers, in their reverence for its occu- 
pant, are wont to distinguish it. It was a simple structure, of very moderate 
dimensions, and stood on the steep side of the mountain, with its back against 
the southern wall ol‘ the monastery. It consisted of only eight rooms* four 
on each floor, which were of a uniform size, being twenty dive feet long by 
twenty broad. Thcv all opened into corridors, that crossed the b adding ana 
terminated in two deep porticos, or galleries, that flanked it on the east and 
west. These led out upon terraces, for which the sloping land was eminently 
favourable, and which the emperor afterwards embellished with flowm, foun- 
tains, and fish-ponds, fed by the streams from the surrounding lulls. Prom 
the western terrace a gently sloping path, suited 1o the monarch's feeble 
limbs, led to the garden, which spread out below the house. This w% of 
considerable extent; and a high wall, which enclosed it, separated it from 
the domain of the monks. A small part of it was reserved for raising the 
vegetables for the royal table. The remainder was laid out as a pleasure- 
ground, with parterres of flowers, and pleasant walks shaded with orange* 
citron, and mulberry-trees, that in this sheltered spot, screened from the 
rude winds of the north, grew as luxuriantly as in a more southern latitude. 
One of these alleys lod to a light and tasteful summer-house, the mins of 
which may he detected by the traveller among the rubbish that covers the 
ground at the present day. Another walk, bordered with cypresses, led to a 
gate which opened into the neighbouring forest, where two cows were pas- 
tured that supplied milk for the emperor’s dairy, 

Charles took' for his bed-chamber the north-eastern room on the second- 
floor, contiguous to the chapel, which, indeed, was the part of the monastery 
against which his mansion was erected. The apartment was so situated that 
a window, or ^lass-door, opened from it directly into the chancel, giving him, 
while he lay m bed, a complete view of the high altar, and enabling him, 
when confined to his chamber, to take part in the service. In the opposite 
corner of the building was the cabinet where he passed 1 he day iu transacting 
business, which still followed him to Yuste, and in receiving envoys ana 
visitors who (same to nay their respects to him in his retirement 
The northern chambers musk have been dark anil dreary, with no light but 
what fom# its way under the deep porticos that protected the sides* of the 
dwelling. 5 But on the south the rooms lay open to the sun, and looked plea- 
santly down upon the garden. Here the vines, clambering up the Walls, hung 
their coloured tassels around the casements, aud tire white blossoms of the 
orange-trees, as they were shaken by the breeze, filled the apartment with 
delicious odours, From the windows the eye of the monarch ranged over a 
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magnificent prospect. Far above rose the bold peaks of the mem, dork with 
its forests of chestnut and oak, while below, for many a league, was spread 
out the luxuriant savanna, like a sea of verdure, its gay colours contrasting 
with the savage character of the scenery that surrounded it. Charid^who had 
an eye for the beautiful in nature, as well as in art, loved to gaze upon this 
landscape ; and in the afternoon he would frequently take fils seat in the 
western gallery, when warm with the rays of the dec lining sun, as it was 
sinking in glory behind the mountains. 

Charles, as we have seen, was careful t o guard himself against cold, always 
travelling with his stove, and causing chimneys to be built in houses where 
he prolonged his residence. We may be sure that he did not omit this prac- 
tice in a place like Yustc, where the dampness of the atmosphere rendered 
fireplaces, although little in vogue among the natives, as important as in a 
colder region. He had chimneys constructed for every room in the house. 
Indeed, he seemed to possess the constitution of a salamander, and usually 
kept Ids apartments in a sort of furnace heat, by no rrieans agreeable to his 
household. With all this, and with the further appliances of furs pnd 
wrappings of eider-down, he would often complain^ especially when the gout 
was on him, that he was chilled to the bone. 

The furniture and decorations of Charleys dwelling seem not to have been 
altogether in keeping with the plainness of the edifice. Yet Sandoval, the 
emperor's historian, assures us trial "the apartments were so ill provided in 
respect to these, that they looked as if they had been sacked by an enemy, in- 
stead of being the residence of a great monafeh ; that the walls were hung 
with nothing better than bJack cloth, as if for mourning, and with this only 
in his bed-chamber; that he had but one arm-chair, or rather half a chair, so 
old and rickety that it would not have fetched four reals at auction; finally, 
that hi? wardrobe was on the same liumblo scitle, consisting of a single blame 
suit, aud that of poor quality/' The same account, with more or less variation, 
is echoed by Vera y Figueroa, Valpar.iyso, JSfrada, and other writers of au- 
thority. That Charles had not much to boast of in the way of dress may well 
be believed ; for dnring the latter years of his life, he had been singularly in- 
different to his apparel. “ When he rode into the towns,” .says a contem- 
porary, “ amidst a brilliant escort of courtiers and cavaliers, the emperor's 
person was easy to be distinguished, among the crowd, by the plainness of 
his attire.” In the latter part of his reign, he dressed wholly in black. 
Roger Ascham, who was admitted to au audience by him in his pnvy chamber 
some five years before his abdication, says that the emperor "had on a gown 
of black taffety, and looked somewhat like the parson at Epurstone.” His 
natural parsimony came in aid of his taste. Jt is told of him that once, being 
overtaken by a storm in the neighbourhood of Naum burg, he took off his new 
velvet cap, aud remained uncovered while he sent into" the town for an old 
one. "Poor emperor” thought one of the company, who tells the anecdote, 
“ spending tons of gold on his wars, and standing bareheaded in the rain for 
the sake of his velvet bonnet.!” The reflection is a natural one; but not 
more natural thau the inconsistency which gave rise to it. 

That Charles was not altogether unmindful of his wearing-apparel in Yuste, 
may be inferred from the fact, that his wardrobe contained no less than sixteen 
robes of silk aud velvet, lined with ermine, or eider-down, or the soft hair of 
the Barbary goat. As to the furniture and upholstery of his apartheids, how 
little reliance is to bo placed on the reports so carelessly circulated about 
these, may be gathered from a single glance at the inventory of his effects, 
prepared by Quix&iu and Gaztelu soon after their masters death. Among . 
the items we find effirpets from Turkey and Aicaraz, canopies of velvet ami 
other stuffs, hangings of fine black cloth, which, since Ids mother's ^eath, he 
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had always chosen for his own bedroom ; while the remaining apartmehts 
were provided with no less than twenty-fire suits of tapestry, from the looms 
cf Flanders, richly embroidered with figures of animals and with landscapes. 
Instead oi the crazy seat that is spoken of, we find, besides a number of sofas 
and chairs of carved walnut, half a dozen arm-chairs covered with black velvet, 
and two others, of a more elaborate workmanship, for the emperor’s especial 
use. One of these was garnished with six cushions and a footstool, for the 
accommodation of liis tender joints, and the other well stuffed and provided 
with handles, by which, without annoyance to himself, he could be borne out 
upon the terrace, where, in tine weather, he often preferred to take his re- 
pasts. The accommodations of liis sleeping apartment showed an equal at* 
tention to his personal comfort; for, besides two bods, of different dimensions, 
we find such an ample supply of bolsters, pillows, blankets, and bed-gear of 
all descriptions, as w ould have rejoiced Ihc heart of the most ambitious house- 
keeper. 

With tlie article of plate, he was no less generously provided, though we 
are assured by the authorities above quoted, that he had but three or four 
pieces, and those of the plainest pat tern. The service of his oratory was un- 
commonly ample, and was mostly of silver-gilt, liis table service was also 
of silver, as were the articles for liis toilet, tin; vases, the pitchers, the basing 
and even the humblest utensil in his bed-chamber. The vessels in his apothe- 
cary’s room were of the same precious material, as well as most of the articles 
in the pantry and the kitchen. Among the different pieces of plate we find 
some of pure gold, and others especial 1) noted for their curious workman- 
ship ; and as this was an age iu winch the art of working the precious metals 
was carried to the highest perfection, wc cannot doubt that some of the finest 
specimens had come into the emperor’s possession. The whole amount of 
plate was estimated at between twelve and thirteen thousand ounces in weight. 

The emperor’s inventory makes no great display of jewels. Such trinkets, 
worthless in the monastery, lie left to those who had still their showy parts to 
play on tlie theatre of the -world, lie brought with him, however, a number 
of richly mounted caskets of gold, sih or, and enamel, containing different 
articles which still had value in his eyes. Among those were several collars 
and badges of the Golden Fleece, tbc proud Burgundian order of which the 
Spanish sovereign was now tlie head. But most of these jewelled coffers 
were filiod with relics or amulets. Among the former was a bit of the time 
cross. It afterwards passed as a precious legacy to Philip; as did also the 
contents of another casket, a crucihx which liis mother , the Empress Isabella, 
had in her hands in the hour of demh, and which was afterwards to solace the 
last moments of her husband and her son. The other boxes were chiefly de- 
voted to talismans, which the superstition of the times had invested with mar- 
vellous properties for warding off* disease. There were stones set in gold, 
sure styptics for stopping blood ; nine .English rings, a specific against cramp : 
a blue stone, richly chased, for expelling the gout ; lour bezoar stones, in gold 
settings, of singular efficacy in curing the plague ; and other charms of the 
same kind, It may surprise one that a person of so strong a mind as Charles 
the Fifth should have yielded so far to the popular superstition as to put 
faith in such trumpery. That he did so is evident from the care with which 
he preserved these amulets, and from liis sending one of l hem— a bezoar stone 
— to his tfuunberlain, Van Male, when supposed to be ill of the plague. Yet 
this should not be set down so much to superstition as to the credulity which 
grew out of an ignorance of the real properties of matter,— an ignorance which 
the emperor shared with the best instructed men of the age, who, in whatever 
related to physical science, were constantly betrayed into errors of which a 
schoolboy at the present day would be ashamed 
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There was one decoration for his dwelling which the abdicated monarch , 
brought with him to Yuste, of more worth than his plate or bis jewels. This , 
was a small but choice collection of pictures, some of which tank as the 
noblest master-pieces of art. They were variously painted, on canvas, wood, 
and stone, mostly of the size of life, and hung in rich frames round* the walls 
of his apartments. Some were in miniature, and among these were no less 
than three of the empress ; while an elaborate altar-piece, displaying pictures 
of the Virgin and the Child, was ornamented with gold medallions that con- 
tained likenesses of the different members of the imperial family. 

But the gems of the collection were eight paintings from the pencil of 
Titian. Charles was a true lover of art, and, for a crowned head, no contemp- 
tible connoisseur. He fully appreciated the merits of the great Venetian, 
had him often near his person at the, court, aud at all times delighted to do 
homage to his genius. There is a story tlpit, on one occasion, the monarch 
pickea up a pencil which Titian had dropped while painting, and restored it 
to him, saying that u so great an artist should be served by an emperor. 1 * 
This is too like some well attested auecdotes of Charles to be rejected, as 
altogether improbable. However this maybe, he showed his estimation of 
the artist by conferring on him the honour of knighthood, and by assigning 
him a yearly pension on the revenues of Naples, of two hundred gold crowns. 
He may be thought to have done some violence to his nature, moreover, by 
never paying him a 3eSs sum than eight hundred crowns for each of his por- * 
traits. There were several of himsclftat Yuste, from the hand of Titian; one 
a full-length, representing the emperor in complete mail. He was painted 
many times by the Venetian artist , for it was by his pencil that he "desired 
his likeness should he transmitted to posterity. He had !/s wish. Some of 
these portraits are among the best productions of Italian art; and the em- 
peror lives immortal on the canvas of Titian, no less 1 han in the pages of history. 

There are several pictures ‘also of the empress by the same master; and 
others of Philip and the different members of the royal family. But the most 
remarkable in the collection, and one that Charles had caused to be painted a 
few years before, that lie might, take it witli him to his retreat, was the cele- 
brated “ Gloria/’ Ju which he appears with the empress in the midst of the 
heavenly host, and supported by angels, in an attitude of solemn adoration. 
This superb picture, which, after the monarch’s death, accompanied his re- 
mains to the Escorinl, is reported by tradition to have been placed over the 
great altar in the church of Yuste. That, this was tho case is rendered pro- 
bable by the size of the painting, which made it better suited to a church 
than a private apartment . In the space above the altar, Charles could, more- 
over, readily see it through the window of his chamber;, and, from his sick- 
bed, his eyes might still rest on the features of the sainted being who had 
been dearest to him on earth. 

There were other pictures by different artists, the principal of whom was 
“ Master Michael.” as lie is termed, respecting whose ident ity historians are 
somewhat puzzled. The subjects of his pieces were chiefly of a religious cha- 
racter, and celebrated different passages in the life of Our Lord. The whole 
collection was one well suited to the condition of the monarch, who had with- 
drawn from the tumult of the world to a life of holv meditation. While sur- 
rounded by the images of those who were associated in his memory with the 
most tender recollections, his religious sensibilites were kindled by the sight 
of those scenes which commemorated the sorrows and the suflciings of las 
Saviour. * 

Charles had brought but a meagre array of books to adorn his shelves at 
Yuste. He was never a great reader. Ilis life had been too busy to allow 
leisure for it. It was his misfortune in his youth not to have acquired a toad* 
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to his friend the minister De Praedt, which have swcmitly l^eead, published, and 
which thrdw many fleams of light on the emperors personal eharacterand 
way ot 3 m. In their constant intercourse, Tan Male’s guileless .character, 
his integrity, and Ms amiable disposition, won the regard of his master, who 
seems to have honoured Mm with a greater degree of confidence than any 
other of his household, except Quixaao. Put for all that and notwithstand- 
ing the important services which he received from Mm, Charles did little for 
the advancement of the chamberlain’s fortunes. When the latter announced 
that he was about to marry, the emperor looked graciously on the plan, and 
favoured Mm with some prudent counsels in regard to his housekeeping. - The 
’simple-hearted chamberlain overflowed With gratitude at this mark of conde- 
scension, which he does not fail to communicate in his letters to De Praedt. 
Bht these prudent counsels were all that Charles had to give him. At length 
the time came when the emperor could be generous to V an Male, and mat 
without any cost to himself. 

He determined to present liim with the manuscript containing the Castilian 
Version of ‘the “ Chevalier Jhtiiherv” and to have a large edition of it struck 
off at once. This was to be done at the chamberlain’s expense, who would be 
abundantly remunerated by the sale of the poem. “ It will put five hundred 
gold crowns into his pocket,” exclaimed a wicked wag, the historian Avila. 
“And William is well entitled to them,” said the emperor, for he has sweat 
hard over the work.” But the subject of the royal bounty took a very diffe- 
rent view of the matter. Nothing seemed certain to him but the cost,— •- 
especially as Charles positive]} declined to* propitiate the public by making 
known the part which lie had taken in the composition of the work. It was 
in vain that the poor chamber] oi n protested, Ills master would not be balked 
in his generous purpose, and in that same year, 1555 an edition of two thou- 
sand copies of the book appeared from the press of Joan Steeltz, in Antwerp. 
Whether the result justified the ominous presages of Van Male, we are not 
told, Ike was one of the Flemings who followed theiT master to Yuste'. He 
survived him but two years ; and, as there w as no appearance lhat his affairs 
were in a very flourishing condition at the time of his own death, wc have no 
reason to suppose that, the manuscript of the “ Caballero Determmdo ” proved 
a gold mine to him. Charles had brought, with him 1 o Yuste two copies of the 
epic, which he probably regarded with more complacency than that with which 
they were viewed by Van JMalc. One was in the original French, the other 
in the Castilian version, and both were ornamented with coloured drawings, 
and richly bound in crimson velvet with clasps and comers of silver, like 
many of the other books in the collection. 

The imperial household consisted of about fifty persons, — a number not 
greater than belonged to the family of many a private gentleman. But the 
titles of some of the officials intimated the state maintained in the establish- 
ment. There was the major-domo, the almoner, the physician, the apothe- 
cary, the secretary, four gentlemen of the chamber, the keeper of the ward- 
robe, and the like. There were also cools, confectioners, fruiterers* bakers, 
brewers, gamekeepers, and a number of menials for the inferior offices. 
Charles, as we have seen, had been disappoint ed in not being able to retain 
the sendees of some of the more distinguished Flemings in his monastic re- 
treat. Their attachment to their master was not strong enough to make them 
renounce the world, and bury themselves in the solitudes of YusteiV With the 
exception, therefore, of a few men of family and education, whJ filled the 
higher posts, the establishment was made up of illiterate persons, suited to 
the humblest station. Even one of the chamberlains, as we gather front the 
emperor’s will, was nimble cither to read or write. 

The emperor’s family was variously distributed. Quixada, Gaztelu, Moron, 
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keeper of the wardrobe^ and some others of the principal attendants, were 
lodged in the neighbouring village of Cuacos, half a league from % monas- 
tery,— a place, as the secretary pathetically complains, “even worse than 
Yuste .” Much the greater number found accommodations In a part of the 
new cloisters, to which the avenues from the rest of the monastery were care- 
fully closed, while easy communications were opened with "the palace.” 
Thus the. emperor’s establishment was, iu the words of Mignet, completed# 
itself, supplying him not only witli all that was required in the wav of per- 
sonal service, but with whatever was necessary for his use, — from the bread 
for his table to the various medicines for lus maladies ; from the wine and 
beer of his collar to the wax -lights for his oratory. 

The salaries of the attendant s varied according to the nature of their ser- 
vices., Quixada, as head of the establishment, was to receive the same yearly 
stipend with that assigned to the marquis of Denia, who had held the post 
of chamberlain in Queen Joanna’s household. The amount is not stated. 
Gaztelu, tile secretary, and Mathys, the physician, received each seven hun- 
dred ana fifty florins a-ycar. Moron had four hundred florins, as master of 
t/he wardrobe; Torriano, the mechanician, three hundred and fifty ; Van 
Male, and the other chamberlains of the first class, three hundred each. The 
whole amount of the wages somewhat exceeded ten thousand florins. 1 

Charles had estimated his probable expenses at about sixteen thousand 
gold ducats a-year. He found, however, that, lie should require twenty thou- 
sand; and lie ordered the secretary Vazquez to remit to him that amount, in 
quarterly payments of five thousand each. Gaztelu urged the importance of 
punctuality in the remittances; for “the emperor^' he said, “is the man of 
all others who requires to be served with punctuality; and the least want of 
it causes him the greatest annoyance.” One might have thought that the 
lord of Spain tint! the Indies would have long been familiar with such sources 
of annoyance. 

The abdicated monarch had reserved for himself the proceeds of certain 
taxes called lot seis y onze al miliar , and a right in the mines of Guadalcanal. 
These, which were of silver, and situated in the south, not far from Cordova, 
were of daily increasing value: though it was not till some years later, when 
leased to the Buggers of Augsburg, that, their productiveness was fully estab- 
lished. .Besides these sources of revenue. Charles had laid aside for himself 
thirty thousand gold ducats, wluch he deposited in the fortress of Simancas. 
His daughter, Joanna, more than o nee, when hard pushed for money for the 
public service, tried to persuade Jvn to allow her to borrow from this hoard 
on the faith of the national credit. But Jjer father, who knew from experience 
that government paper was by no means as good as gold, turned a deaf car 
to the application, and kept his treasure untouched to the day of his death. 

Charles’s way of life at Yuste was of that regular kind to have been ex- 
pected in one who lived in the atmosphere of a convent, lie rose early and' 
immediately breakfasted. II is stomach abhorred a vacuum, even for the 
shortest space of time. When the door was thrown open, his confessor, 
father Juan de Regia, appeared. The history of this man affords one of the 
many examples of the wise policy with which the Catholic Church opens a 

1 The Flemish florin, according to Mignet (“ Charles Quint,” p. 227), contained an 
amount of 0rer equivalent to that of .six francs ninety-seven centimes of the present 
day. B&tfflilver has greatly depreciated since the sixteenth century. Taking three as 
the multiple indicating the depreciation, the Flemish florin would be equal to nearly 
twenty-one francs of the present currency. There are so many embarrassments, however, 
in the way of forming a correct estimate of the relative value of money in different ages, 
that any conclusion at which we may arrive must be received with diffidence. * 
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career to talent and desert wherever found, instead of making rank the dah 
path to preferment. Regia was the son of a poor Aragonese peasant. While 
a lad, he went to. Saragossa, where he lived for some time on charity, especi- 
ally on the alms doled out at the convent gate of St. Engracia. Hemerformed 
also some menial offices ; and the money he thus picked up he spent on books. 
The brethren of the convent aided him by their spiritual teachings, and by 
their recommendation of liim to a wealthy patron, who gave him the oharge 
of his sons in the university of Salamanca. Regia seems to have fully shared 
in all the advantages for education afforded by this seat of science* He 
profited by them to the utmost, made himself well acquainted with the an- 
cient tongues, especially Greek and Hebrew, and went still deeper into the 
canon law, as he had determined to devote himself to the church. At the 
age of thirty-six he entered the order of St. Jerome, making his profession in 
the old, familiar convent of St. Engracia. He distinguished himself by the 
strictness with which he conformed to the discipline of the society. Though 
a subtle and dexterous casuist, he seems to have had no great success as a 
preacher. But he was the most popular confessor in Saragossa. His learn- 
ing and exemplary way of life, recommcuded by plausible manners, gradually 
acquired for him such consideration with the brotherhood, that he was raised 
to the office of prior in the very convent at whose gate he had once received 
charity. 

The first term of his office had just expired, and he was about to be re- 
elected for another, when he received a summons to attend the emperor as 
his confessor at Yuste. However gratifying tip; appointment may have been 
to Ins feelings, he seems to have preferred to remain in the independent po- 
sition which he held as head of the Jcronymite monastery. At least, he 
showed no alacrity in complying with the summons. When at length he pre- 
sented himself before the emperor, the latter, who had been impatient of his 
delay, inquired the cause of it: to which the Jcronymite, with a downcast 
lookj replied, “ It was because he did not think himself worthy, or indeed 
qualified, to take charge of his majesty’s conscience.” Charles, who perhaps 
aid not give the monk credit for as much humility as lie professed, told him 
to take courage ; “ for,” said he, “ I have had five learned divines, who have 
been busy with my conscience for this year past in Elanders ; and all with 
which you will have to concern yourself will be iny life in Yuste ” 

The meek ,and austere deportment of the confessor soon established him 
yi the good opinion of the monarch, w ho, in one instance, showed him a sin- 
gular proof of consideration. He not only allowed, but commanded Regia 
to be seated in his presence, — an act of condescension, which greatly scan- 
dalized the loyal Quixada, who regarded it in the light of an indignity that 
a poor friar should thus be placed on a level with his august sovereign. Regia 
himself felt the awkwardness of his situation, for much the same etiquette 
was observed towards Charles in his retirement as when on the imperial, 
throne. The monk saw the odium to w r hich his master’s favour would ex- 
pose him ; and on his knees he besought the emperor to allow him to stand 
m his presence. “ When any one enters the room, it makes me feel,” said 
the poor man, “like a criminal on the scaffold, dressed in his san-benito™ 
“Be in no pain about that,” said Charles to him; “you are my father-con- 
fessor. Pam glad that people should find you sitting when they come into the 
room ; and it does not displease me,” he coolly added, “ that you should 
change countenance sometimes at being found so. i 

Notwithstanding this show of deference to his confessor, or to me cloth* 
Regia soon found that humility was not ^cardinal virtue of his royal peni- 
tent, and that, if he had resigned the sceptre, he still retained a full measure 
of the imperious temper with which he had swayed it, On one occasion, the 
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mk having gon&m his own affairs to the neighbouring town of FlfiAeacia. 
Cartes, as soon a* he learned it, sent a courier to order lixm back* “1. would 
time you know* brother Juan,” said the emperor to bin on bis return “that 
it is my rfsasnre yon go not hence without my express permission. You axe 
not to (paline for a single moment.” Kegla, received the rebuke with pa- 
tience, an&frem that hour never left the monastery so long as Ins master lived. 

After tie confessor had assisted Charles in his niornkm devotions, tie 
latter amused himself with some occupation, — often of a mechanical kino, for 
which he had a taste. His companion at these times was Tomano, the me- 
chanician wliom we have mentioned as forming one of the household. He 
was a native of Cremona, in Italy, a man of singular ingenuity, who after- 
wards gained himself a name as an engineer by the construction of the cele- 
brated hydraulic works of Toledo. He was well skilled in the manufacture 
of timepieces, and, as we have seen, made those elaborate clocks which 
adorned the apartments at Yuste. He was engaged, at this time, on an astro- 
nomical timepiece of a most complicated construction, which required more 
than three years for its completion. Charles is said to have observed the 
progress of this curious piece of mechanism with great interest, lie had 
brought with him to Yuste a number of watches made by the same hand. 
Pocket watches were a great rarity at that period, for their invention was of 
recent date, going back no farther than the beginning of the century. 

Charles had a passion for timepieces, thougli one might have thought that 
he would have cared little for the precise measurement of the hours as they 
glided away in the monotonous routine of the monastery. The difficulty 
which he found in adjusting his clocks and watches is said to have drawn from 
the monarch a philosophical reflection on the absurdity of his ha ring at- 
tempted to bring men to anything like uniformity of belief in matters of faith, 
when he could not make any two of his timepieces agree with each other. 
But that he never reached the degree of philosophy required for such a reflec- 
tion, is abundantly shown by more than one sentiment that fell from his pen, 
as well as his lips, during his residence at Yuste. ‘ , 

Charles liad a turn for the mathematical sciences ; and his inventory con- 
tains a number of geometrical anil other instruments, which he had brought 
with him to his retreat. Jn the catalogue we find, moreover, mention made 
of no less than thirty-six pairs of spectacles. He had a decided taste, and 
as it would seem, talent, for mechanical pursuits, and when in Germany had 
invented a carriage for his own accommodation, in which he used to take hi# 
airings in the country. He would often amuse himself with Torriano in 
making little puppets, — soldiers performing their exercises, girls dancing, 
with their tambourines, and, if tin* account lie true, wooden birds that could 
fly in and out at the window ! — all which, in the eyes of the simple monks, 
savoured of necromancy. But what satisfied them beyond a doubt that Tor- 
riano was an adept in the black art was his invention of a hand-mill small 
enough to be tucked away in the sleeve of a friar, but of sufficient power to 
grind enough meal in a day to feed a man for a week. It may have been 
some such niece of witchcraft that furnished an argument for his prosecution 
. afterwards by the Holy Office. 

At ten o’clock some of the emperor’s aymlm dc cAmara or of his b$rberM~~ 
genttemen of the chamber of the first and second class,*— came to assist him 
at his toitef. At noon he heard muss. When well enough, ho always attended 
the servjfe) in'' person, occupying Ids place in the choir. At other times ho 
would sit at his chamber-window', which, as we have seen, opened on the 
chancel, where the clear, sonovous tones of his voice might be heard, mingling 
with those of the choristers below. He had a great fondness for music, and 
understood the principles of the art, When on the throne, the music of his 
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chapel was unsurpassed b^thafc of any church in Christendom. On his wsmg 
t© Yuste, the greatest pains had been taken to select lor him the best voices 
from the different convents of the order. No person was admitted into the 
choir except those who regularly belonged to it. On one occasjpn a pro- 
fessional singer from Plasencia having joined in the chant, the unaccustomed 
tones soon drew' the emperor’s attention ; and the intruder was compelled to 
beat a hasty retreat, Charles had a quick ear ; and, sometimes, when a false 
note jarred on it, he would break into a passion, and salute the offenderwith 
one of those scvirrilous epithets which lie had picked up in the wars, and 
which were much better suited to a military life than to a monastic. 

Immediately after mass he dined, — an important meal, which occupied much 
time with him always, at the convent as well as at the court. At Yuste, he 
still retained the unsocial privilege claimed by royalty of eating alone. Ho 
beguiled the time, however, by conversing with some one of his household, 
who was present during the repast. Sometimes it was Mathys, the physician* 
a man ol science, but who unfortunately did not possess the authority exer- 
cised by Sancho Panza’s island-doctor, to order off the unwholesome dishes 
from the table. Sometimes it wad the learned chamberlain, Yan Male, who 
was present, Frequently both remained ; and the emjieror conversed wit!* 
them on different topics ? usually those relating to science,— to anything but 
politics. The subject often turned on natural history, of which Charles was 
fond, when Pliny would, of course, be cited as sovereign authority ; and, if a 
passage chanced to puzzle the disputants, the confessor— a good scholar, as 
we have seen— would sometimes be sent for to settle the, dispute. 

After dinner, the monk read to his master some portion of St. Bernard, or 
St. Jerome, pausing frequently while liis auditor made a running commentary 
on the text ; so that the exercise, as the narrator adds, partook rather of the 
nature of u a sweet and heavenly communion.” At other times, the conversa- 
tion turned on lighter and more familiar topics. Then came a short smt&; 
after which the emperor repaired to the church, where three days in the week 
he listened to a discourse from out* of his chaplains. There were three of 
these, men selected for their piety and learning from the different house® of 
the order. Among the number. Pray Francisco de Yillalva was especially 
endowed with a rare and touching eloquence, which made him one of the 
most popular preachers of the day : and as his discourses found great favour 
with Charles, he was selected to deliver the sermon much oftener than either 
of his brethren. Occasionally assistance was not refused from other quarter®; 
and if any member of the order belonging to some other convent, who had a 
gift tor preaching, happened to visit Yuste, he was invited to mount the 
pulpit, and display his eloquence before the emperor. Whenever there was 
preaching, Charles made it a point <o be present. Jf prevented by illness, or 
by the necessity of preparing despatches for Brussel® or Valladolid, lie ex* 
peoted to hear from Ills confessor on the same evening a full report of the 
discourse. 

On the other afternoons of the week he listened to some portion of the 
Scriptures from Fray Bernardo de Salinas, a learned divine, who had received 
his degree of doctor from the University of Paris. The part most frequently 
selected tor lids exercise was the Epistle to the Homans, which the emperor 
preferred, says a monkish historian, as containing the sum and substance of 
all the other epistles, and comprehending within itself all the aounddoctrines 
and dogmas or the church. The remainder of the day he was occi&ed with 
such affairs as claimed his attention. After vespers, and before miring to 
rest, he refreshed himself with a supper, fh which fish, dressed in some rich' 
and unwholesome way, was pretty sure to make part of the repast. 

A religious sentiment, whieu, unhappily was deeply tinctured with bigotry. 
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lay at the basis of Charles’s character, as was shown in the busiest parts of 
his life, no less than in his retirement. He had ever paid due attention to 
the solemnities of the church, and was anxious to show his respect for its 
ministers. • On one occasion, when attending divine service in the chapel of 
the University of Alcala, ho declined to take the throne which had been pre- 
pared for hhn, and took his seat with the canons, saying, that “ he could find 
no better place than among such reverend and learned divines/’ After the 
death of the empress, he near d a private mass for her every day as soon as 
he had risen; and when he had despatched the business of the auxlienee- 
chamber, he repaired to the chapel ana heard mass there in public. At Yuste, 
he caused four masses to be performed every day — two foT the Souls of his 
parents, another for liis wife, and a fourt h for limiself, at which last he was 
always present. He seemed desirous on all occasions to manifest the earnest- 
ness of nis devotion. When one of the brethren, soon after his arrival* abashed 
by the emperor’s presence, hesitated to sprinkle him with the holy water, he 
took the hyssop from the monk, and scattered the drops liberally over him- 
self, saying, "This is the way, father, yon must do in future, and without 
any fear/’ On Good Friday, when the convent was assembled to adore the 
Cross, Charles^appeared with his household, who applied the scourge briskly 
to themselves, as they followed their master. He allowed the monks to take 
precedence; and, though so feeble at the time as to require the support of 
ids attendants, he insisted on going through all the ceremonies practised by 
the brethren, prostrating himself thrice on the ground before saluting the 
cross with his lips. • 

Charles was punctual, as far as his health permitted him, iu observing the 
fasts and festivals of the church. His infirmities excused him, to some ex- 
tent, from the former. Iu 1554, lie had obtained a bull from Julius the Third, 
granting him a dispensation for breaking his fast, even on the mornings when 
he was to take the sacrament. In the terms of the instrument, " lie was dis- 
charged from any scruples of conscience that lie might experience for having 
done this at any time Before, with a complete dispensation for the future 
and this was granted him, it was said, "not only on account of the Infirm 
state of his health, but of the pious zeal with which he had ever stood forth 
ns the defender of the Catholic faith.” 

Hut though Charles was excused hv his infirmities from keeping the fasts 
, of the church, he was very strict in enforcing the observance of them by his 
people. He was no less so in requiring their attention to other religious ordi- 
nances. On Ash Wednesday, u hen all his household were expected to par- 
take of the sacrament, lie might lie seen standing on the upper steps of the 
altar, taking note that no one of the number was absent. lie set an edifying 
example in his own person. Every Friday in Lent he took Ills place in tlic 
choir; and after the coremonies were finished, and the monks had extinguished 
their tapers, the emperor followed their example, and applied the lash with 
such good will to his back and shoulders, that it was stained with his blobd. 
The scourges which he used were preserved in a coffer, among other relics 
and precious memorials of his father’s piety, by Philip the Second, and by 
that monarch bequeathed to his imbecile son and successor, Philip the Third,. 

While Charles was thus mindful of the lugubrious ceremonies of the church, 
- he did not allow its festivals to pass unheeded. The most interesting of these, 
from its ^connexion with his personal liistorv, was the fete of St. mattkias. 
The twjjpty-foui-th of February, the day of this apostle, was as important an 
epoch in Charles's life as the third of September was in that of Oliver Crom- 
well. If was the day on which the emperor was born; that on which he won 
the great victory of Pavia over his rival, Francis the First ; that on which he 
received the imperial crown from the pope at Bologna; and, finally, it was 
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the birthday of his natural son. the famous John of Austria So fruitful an 
anniversary could not be allowed to pass unheeded by the monarch, who ever 
held his patron, St. Matthias, in the greatest honour. The pope Md, granted 
an indulgence to all who should be in the same place with the emperor on 
that day, or even where his remains were, after death* 

Charles continued to observe the fete of St. M atthias at Yus to with the same 
solemnity, if not with the same pomp, as when upon the throne. On the morn- 
ing of that day he appeared in the chapel richly attired, with the superb collar - 
of the Golden Fleece hanging from his neck. He was attended bv his house- 
hold, all dressed in their gala suits for the occasion. After high mass had 
been performed. Charles approached the altar, and, kneeling down, returned 
thanks to the Almighty for the countless blessings that had been heaped on 
bis head. He then laid his gift reverently on the altar, consisting of as many 
gold pieces as he had numbered years of his life. After this, came a sermon 
from Father Yillalva. But the church was unable to contain half of those 
who had come to celebrate the jubilee. They had gathered from forty leagues 
round to profit by the indulgence, and to see the great emperor who had ex- 
changed the pomps of the world for a life of penitence and prayer in the soM- 
tudes of Estremadura. An altar was raised in the open fields, not far from 
the garden gate, where mass was performed ; and while the discourse was 
going on in the neighbouring church, another w as delivered from a pulpit 
under the shadows of the famous walnut-tree of Yuste, which still throws 
its gigantic arms over the spot where the multitudes gathered to celebrate 
the festival of St. Matthias. 

Another anniversary, which derives its interest from its connexion with the 
emperor’s cloister life, is worthy of notice. This was the third of February, # 
St. Bias’s day, the date of his arrival in Yuste. A singular circumstance gave 
a peculiar character to the celebration of it. When Charles had nearly com- 
leted a year of his residence, the master of the novices told Moron, the 
eeper of the wardrobe, that lie must learn from the emperor whether he was 
contented with his way of life, and was willing to make his profession; for, 
after the year hud passed, he would not be allowed, by the rules of the order, 
to leave the convent. The J crony mite, as the chronicler tells us, hardly ex- 
pected tiult this would bo reported to the emperor ; but the latter, when it 
was repeated by Moron, took it in good part, and, though labouring at that 
* .time under an attack of the gout, determined to enter into the humour of 
the thing, lie announced, accordingly, that he was well content with the 
convent, and, if the brethren were contented with him, they might consider 
him as having professed from that hour. 

He then inquired what ceremonies were necessary on the occasion. He 
was told the first step was to examine into the lineage of the candidate, and 
see if he were of the “ blue blood /’— sangre azul ) — that is, without taint of 
, Moorish or Jewish ancestry. The pedigree of his majesty made such an in- 
quiry in lus case superfluous. But the act of profession required to be cele- 
brated witli certain solemnities that could not so well be dispensed with. 
Charles gave orders that they should be punctually observed.^ Accordingly, 
on St. Bias’s day, mass was celebrated in the chapel, a procession was formed 
of all the brethren, Tc Deuni was chanted, and a sermon was pronounced by 
the emperor’s favourite preacher, who told his hearers^ “how much more 


refectory, sumptuously provided at theempero/s expense, and garnished with 
game and other dainties, which had been sent for* the occasion from the 


glorious n was 10 occome ine servant ot unrist, poor ana lowly as jucii a con- 
dition might be. than to be lord of the w T hole world.” The migideB services 
were concluded by a scene of a more festive character, as was usual when 
a new member Was admitted into the fraternity. A tabic was spread in the 



Charles's health visibly imbecves. 
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The Flemings from Cuacos, with their wives, dressed 

/ apparel, came to partake of the good cheer 1 with the Jerony- 

®aite brethren; ana when the banquet was ended, the latter, who had hem 
long pent up Within the walls of the monastery, were permitted to go forth, 
ana spend the remainder of the day in rambling among the forests m the 
slopes of the mountain. 

The accession of the imperial neophyte to their body was a proud day for the 
community of Yuste. They seem to have had no doubt of the sincerity of the 
emperor's profession. At least, they intimated as much by opening a new 
register, bearing the names of the professed, at the head of which was the 
name of Charles, written with his own hand. 1 “ Whether it was by way of 
jest, or spiritual pastime, or however one may call it, so it was,” says the 
chronicler of the order. Beneath the royal autograph was inscribed the fol- 
lowing sentence : “ Dedica! ed to the eternal memory of this illustrious and 
puissant monarch, in order that the future members of this house may glorify 
themselves on seeing their own names inscribed beneath the name of this 
great prince.” The volume, thus royally illusi rated, was cherished with pious 
care by the community till the beginning of the present century, when in l809 
the monastery of Yustc was sacked by the French, and the archives, like 
everything else within its walls, weir* converted into a heap of mins. 

Charles was sufficiently affable in his deportment towards the Jcrominites, 
He knew them all by name, and occasionally conversed with them. Indeed, 
he showed them a degree of kindness, and even consideration, that was incom- 
prehensible to his household, especially the Flemings, whose feelings seem 
to have been anything but those of deference for the triars. On one occasion 
he bestowed a gratuity on the monks, which led to a remonstrance from the 
boaid of' visitors on their annual inspection of the convent. “ The order,” 
they said, “ supplied the brethren m ith all that was necessary for the perform- 
ance of their duties, llis majesty's bounty would only serve to make them 
listless and lazy, fond of gormandizing and sleeping ; and God grant that the 
mischief might extend no farther !'* Charles admitted the reasonableness of 
the objections, and promised to refrain from such indiscreet generosity for 
the future. 

Once during his residence at Yusie he condcseendcd to dine with the 
brethren in the refectory. Ho sat at a separate table, mid Van Male acted 
as his carver. But Charles's dainty appetite had been too long accustomed* 
to the savoury messes of his own kitchen to relish (ho simple fare of the con- 
vent. He had made but slender pi ogress in the repast, when he suddenly 
rose and withdrew. Not to mortify his hosts, however, he told them, as he 
left, to set aside the untested dishes for him, adding that “ he should not yet 
hold them quits,” But, for all this, he never dined with them again ; still 
less did he ever ret urn the compliment, by asking any of them to dine with 
him. The Jcronymitcs were not long in finding that, notwithstanding his. 
late act of profession, Brother Charles was not a whit more of a monk than 
when he first took up his residence at Yustc. Their prior having died, they 
besought the emperor to obtain from the general of tlie society permiasionfor 
them to elect anew prior. But Charles testily answered, that ‘me v^iuld not 
be® estered with their affairs, or with those of their order either.” 

.Daring the first months, indeed the greater part of the first year of the em- 
peror's epster life, his health visibly improved,— the consequence, it may be, 
of tihm&B t)f climate and occupations. At least, such is the view taken of it 
by the Jeronymite historian, who tells us that the “ equable temperature of 
Yuste, where the monarch's senses were regaled with the delicious fragrance 
of the groves J and gardens, and above all, the holy calm of his present occu- 
pations, far from the feverish turmoil of the world, diffused a sweet serenity 
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over his sod, and gave new vigour to his oonstitatisn." ,S&op wkrteier 
cause the favourable change in his health and spirits proceed^ it was the 
subject of frequent remark among the members of ks family. . f *13hc,om- 
peror,” writes GaMelu to the secretary "Vazquez, "is so well, and in such 
good condition, that you would hardly know him." This was in June. In 
the following August, Quixada, in a letter to the same functional, notices 
the "excellent health of his master, who eats and sleeps well, ana with the 
exception of an occasional twinge of gout in the fingers and shoulder, has 
nothing to complain of. He enjoys his present quiet lafe, has no desire to ex- 
change it for any other, und, in short, is the most contented mm in the 
world/’ 

Unfortunately, the contentment* of the monarch was not shared by his 
household. The major-domo, in particular, gave vent to his ill-humour in 
more than one petulant letter to Vazquez, to whom he unbosomed himself in 
the fulness of his heart. "If his majesty he writes, "wanted solitude, by 

my faith he has got it This is the most wretched and lonely life I 

ever passed; fit only for those who desire to give up the world and turn 
friars, of which number I am not one. But, God willing, I will make so me 
change before long." 

Shortly after, he obtained a furlough from the emperor, with leave to pay a 
visit to liis family at Yillagarcia. Overjoyed, he wrote at once to Vazquez, 
“I shall not return in a hurry, 1 assure you, to eat truffles and asparagus, in 
Estremadura !" But it was not Quixitda’s cjpstiny to live separate from his 
master. The latter, during the major-domo’s absence, empiojed one of the 
monks as his commissary, to cater for the palace. But the good father knew* 
but little of the affairs of this world, and proved so incompetent to his office, 
that Charles caused a despatch to be sent forthwith to his old servant, de 
siring his instant return. “ I believe that his majesty," wrote Gaztclu, with 
great satisfaction, "is now convinced that the monks are not fit to be em- 
ployed in anything whatever." Quixada was requested to bring his family 
along with him, and take up his residence permanently at Cnacos. 

The idea of thus removing all his family to Yuste, as to a permanent abode: 
was a bitter pill to the major-domo, it was a severe trial to his loyalty j but 
in the end his attachment to his master prevailed, and he made his prepara- 
tions for obeying him, though, it must be admitted, with a very bad grace. 
On his return, he poured forth his com plauits into the ear of Ins friend 
Vazquez, "I should say nothing of the inconvenience of leaving my own 
quarters, were it not that I am transferred to a spot where there is nothing to 
eat, no house fit to live in, and where m r days are spent in running to and 
from the monastery; and tins in all weathers, in heat and cold, in rain and 
snow; it is all one. 1 feel chiefly, however," lie adds, "for my wife, —-to be 
thus brought from her pleasant residence at Yiilagarcia to this dreary solitude, 
where there are no amusements or enjoyments of any kind. But his majesty,** 
he concludes, " will be served by ii ; so I must acquiesce,' though much 
against my will, 1 assure you; ana especially when 1 consider that my past 
sendees have not been so well requited that I should fed under any obligation 
to render new ones " This amiable epistle is dated “the thirtieth of August, 
tom Yuste,— woo betide him who built it !" Gaztelu chimes in with the same 
tune, though in a more subdued key. " Many of the Flemings,” he writes, 
"complain, lam told, .of their way of life, and none are contented **T he worst 
is, there is pood reason for this, But breathe it io no one,” odds ure cautious 
secretary. " His majesty" lie continues, * is in excellent condition, growing 
tosher and fatter every day. There is not one of the household to compare 
with him in health. As for the rest of us, indeed, we are all on the sick list/* 

( It may well be imagined that the household were careful not to betray their 
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discontent to their master. If they did, he gave Ettle heed to it. He had not 
that light and fickle temper which Would readily render him disgusted with 
his own plans. He had reached at last the quiet haven he had, so long sighed 
for; and noV that he was relieved from the. burden of sovereignty, which of 
late vears had bowed him to the earth, his weary spirit welcomed the repose 
which it found in the shades of Yuste. Not that he had lost 1 his interest in 
public affairs. Far from this, as we shall soon see, his advice in respect to 
them— the precious fruit of has large experience— was as freely given as it was 
ashed But it was only as an adviser* not as an actor, that he now appeared; 
and it was a great thing to he discharged from the wearing responsiblity 
which had robbed him of his rest by night, and turned his hairs grey before 
the prime of manhood. 

It is not strange that both health and spirits should have improved under 
the influence of his present regular way of life. Not that this was in all re- 
, spccts the most judicious possible. The free indulgence of his appetite, which 
hind been his besetting sin in the world, still clung to him in the cloister; and 
his friends, with indiscreet kindness, continued to tempt him by presents of 
pernicious dainties at Yuste, in the same manner as they had done at Jaran* 
dilla. But the evil consequences were counteracted, to a considerable extent, 
by the circumstances of his present position. In the fine weather of the 
spring and summer, he was much in the open air. He took pleasure in 
pruning his young trees, and tending his plants. He was fond ot a garden: 
and we are indebted to him, it is said, for the introduction into Europe of 
the little garden pink, which lie brought back from his African campaigns, 
and which will continue to bloom when the wreath of the conqueror shall 
have Med and been forgotten. He found occupation for his leisure in build- 
ing the terrace already noticed, on a level with the second floor of his man- 
sion, planting it with orange-trees, and ornamenting it with flowers and foun- 
tains, that filled the air with a cool and delicious fragrance. 

In early days Charles had been passionately fond of field-sports. He would 
follow the chase with such eagerness as to leave his attendants far behind, 
and sometimes to lose himself among the mountains. W hen he found his 
way back, led by some peasant guide late in the evening, lights were in the 
windows of all the houses, ana the bells were ringing to call the people to- 
gether to go in search of him. These were the days when he was accounted 
“the most perfect cavalier of his time;’* when a soldier-chronicler could 
lament that “the best light-horseman in the world was spoiled by Charles's 
haying been bora to a throne.” It was in these days that he carried off the 
prizes at the Moorish tilt of reeds, and at the Christian tourney ; when, it Was 
said, he even coveted the honours of the matador, and, with the national spirit 
of the old Castilian, would descend into the arena, and, contend against the 
bull. But all this was changed ; and many a year had passed since the emperor 
had mounted his war-liorse, or followed the chase in the German forests, or 
the wild passes of the Alpuxarras. In place of his noble stud, he had brought 
with him to Yuste only a one-eyed pony and a mule. Once only did he ven- 
ture into the saddle, when he was seized with a giddiness which compelled 
him hastily to dismount. The poor emperor was as little able to ride as to 
walk. Henceforth, his only inode of conveyance, when he went beyond the 
boundaries of the garden, was the litter or the arm-chair —most frequently 
the lattecfyborne by his attendants. Yet he would still occasionally endea- 
vour. to revive the recollections of his sporting days by an excursion into the 
neighbouring* woods, where he would do some execution on such birds as 
came within the range of his fowling-piece. Gazielu, in a letter dated the 
fifth of June, mentions, with great satisfaction, that his master had been strong 
enough to rise from his seat without aid, and shoot two pigeons with his 
arquebuse, * 
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The tranquillity of Charles’s present way of life suited his taste so we0, 
that he rauwie arrangements not only for embellishing his house, but for 
tending it, and rendering it more comfortable as a permanent residence, m 
stove of curious construction was ordered to be sent from Quixada’s place at 
Villagareia, whither it had been brought from Flanders. A suit of tapestry 
from the Flemish looms, displaying the emperor’s campaign against Tunis, 
which still adorns the queen’s palace at Madrid, was also received at Yuste. 
Charles further amused himself with designs for an oratory, as well as with a 
more extended plan for a new building, which he intended for the reception 
of Philip when he. should return to Spain. He looked forward with the 
greatest interest to a visit from his son, and talked to the monks of the ar- 
rangements that it would be necessary to make for the king’s accommodation* 
Philip did indeed make his visit to the convent ; but not till twelve years had 
passed away, when his father had long since gone to his rest, and, after “life’s 
fitful fever/’ lay quietly sleeping in the vaults of Yuste. 
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Erroneous Opinions respecting Charles — His Interest in Public Affairs — Lnis de Avila— 
Petty Annoyances — Visit of Francisco Borja — Charles's Memoirs . ♦’ Himself — Visit of 
his Sisters to Yuste — Death of Queen Eleanor — Charles’s Kesignation of the Imperial 
Title — His Zeal tor the Faith. 

It has been a commonly received opinion that Charles the Fifth, on entering 
his monastic retreat, conformed so far to the spirit of the place as to abjure 
all connexion with temporal concerns, and to devote himself entirely to the, 
great work of his own salvation. This opinion found favour with the ancient 
chroniclers, who, as we have intimated, thought by it to enhance the value of 
the sacrifice made hy a monarch who could descend from the proudest pin- 
nacle of earthly grandeur to bury himself in a convent. “ He was as com- 
pletely withdrawn from the business of the kingdom and the concerns of the 
government,” says one historian, “ as if he had never taken part in them — 

“ so entirely abstracted in his solitude,” says another contemporary, “ that 
neither the arrival of the treasures brought in his fleets from the Indies, nor 
the sound of arms, amidst which his life had been hitherto passed, haa any 
power to disturb his tranquillity.” Yet the same writer tells us tlial, on one, 
occasion, the minister Grauvcllc having remarked to Philip the Second that 
it was toe anniversary of the day on which his father had abdicated the go- 
vernment, “True,” replied the king, “ and the anniversary also of the day on 
which he repented having done so?’ The incorrectness of these statements 
is proved by the letters of Charles himself, as well as by those of Ins house- 
hold. frdln the convent of Yuste. 

When the monarch took up his abode among the Jeronymites, the affairs 
ctf Philip wore a gloomy and most disheartening aspect. We hav^eeu, in a 
former chapter, the disgust expressed by Charles at the truce whidaPthe duke 
of Alva, when in the full tide of his .victorious career, had made with the 
Homan pontiff and which, the emperor predicted, would only serve to give 
breathing-time to the enemy, and enable him to gather strength to renew the 
struggle. The French king had profit^ by it to push his army across the 
Alps, under# the command of the duke of Guise, whose brilliant defence of 
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CHABXES’s INTEREST IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Met®, some yearn previous, against Hie best troops of Spain, with the em- 
peror at their bead, bad established his military reputation. This gallant 
flhiftftfcftbij descending towards the south, after a junction with the papal 
troops, crossed the frontiers of Naples, at the head of his army, and half with 
jMess fury on the flourishing towns and hamlets that lay along the borders, 
&• considerable force, at the same time, under Coligni, governor of Picardy, 
menaced Plandera with invasion on the west ; while Solymaa the Magnificent 
was invited to co-operate with the two Christian powers/and make a descent 
on the Spanish settlements on the Mediterranean. With the tempest thus 
gathering around him from every quart er, the young and inexperienced Philip 
naturally turned for support to the parent by whose sagacious counsels lie had 
been guided through the whole of his life. Ho despatched his confidential 
minister, Huy Gomez, afterwards prince of Eboli, to Yuste, with instructions 
to Obtain from the emperor his advice as to the best mode of conducting the 
war. He was to solicit him in the most humble manner, and to urge him 
with every argument he could think of, not merely to give his advice, but to 
leave the monastery for a time, and take up his residence in some place 
suited to his health, where, by Ids persomd presence and authority, he might 
assume the direction of affairs. Such a step could not fail to insure success. 
The mere report of it would strike terror mto the enemies of Spain, and dis- 
concert their measures, 

Huy Gomez reached the convent on the twenty-third day of March, 1557. 
He was graciously received by Charles, who paid him the extraordinary com- 
pliment of ordering Quixada to prepare an apartment for him in the palace. 
Two days the accomplished envoy of Philip remained at Ym.lt? ; and five 
hours of each day lie passed in the cabinet of the emperor, w ho thus , had full 
opportunity of communicating his own views in regard to the state of affairs, 
and the best mode of arranging ihc plan of the campaign. Roy Gomez had. 
been directed to state to Charles tlu* embarrassment s under which Philip 
laboured from the want of funds ; and as the attention of the latter was neces- 
sarily engaged by the operations in the field, the emperor was to be urged, 
with all Ihc address of which the envoy wus capable, to take charge oi the 
financial department himself, to devise the means for raising the necessary 
supplies, and to superintend their punctual remittance to the seat of war. 

Charles had no mind to leave the quiet lniven where lie was now moored* 
and tlirow himself again on the troubled sea of political life. But, Jie renewed 
a promise, which he had ahead;, made b> Letter to his son, to aid him by 
word and deed, as tar as was in ids power in ills retirement. He engaged, 
moreover, to do all that he could in t he way of providing him with money, 
^fearing,” as he afterwards wrote, kt no could be of little use to him in any 
other way.” This, the most burdensome duty of government, was particu- 
larly so in an age when the resources of a country were so little understood, 
and when, in default of any sure and well-arranged system of taxation, it was 
usual to resort to benevolences, monopolies, loans at exorbitant interest, and' 
other temporary shifts, that entailed a heritage of woe ou the nation. Of this 
Philip the Second himself lived long enough to have dismal experience. That 
the emperor should have taken charge, to any extent, of this department, is 
a sufficient refutation of those idle, calumnies which accuse the son vff p&rsi- 
y in his dealings with his fathei ; since it was not Philip who was to 
>ly Charles with funds, but Charles who was to supply Philip, 

fliazor. faithful to his engagements, caused letters to be written—, 
occasionally, when his fingers were in condition for it, writing with ids own 
hand-— to his daughter, the regent, and to her secretary, Vazquez. In these 
he indicated the places to be defended, l he troops to be raised, and the best 
mode of providing the funds. He especially recommended a benevolence from 
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the clergy, and made application himself ho some of the ^at dagnita^ea ^ 
the church, By these means considerable sums were raised, and iernittaime% 
under his vigorous direction, were forthwith made to the duke of Aha, who, 
was thus enabled to prosecute the Italian campaign with vigour, & this way 


counsels may he said to have directed the policy of the regent's court atVaL- 
ladolid j and the despatches from Yus te were held in much the same deference 
as the edicts which Bad formerly issued from the imperial cabinet. 

In his financial concerns, Charles experienced annoyance from a quarto 
whence he had little expected it. It was required that all the bullion brought 


lodged in the keeping Of the Casa de la Crntratacion, or Board of Trade, Wt 
Senile, There it was duly registered; and the government had been in the 
habit of applying it to its own use, when the exigencies of the state seemed to 
require it, giving bonds to the owners by way of security for its repayment. 
At the present time, the amount of gold registered was no less than five 
millions of ducats , — m important fund, on which Philip relied for meeting 
the expenses of the war. But the merchants of Seville, to whom a great part 
of the treasure belonged, naturally preferring their gold to government paper; 
had, with the collusion of some, gf the officers of the Board of Trade, secretly 
transferred the bullion from the vaults where it was lodged to tlieir own 
quarters. TV hen Philip was made acquainted with this high-handed proceed- 
ing, his perplexity was extreme; and he gave vent to his indignataon in a 
letter to Joanna, in wliich he denounced the parties implicated as enemies to 
their country, who “not only made war on the property of their sovereign, 
but on his honour and reputation.” 

But Philip’s indignation was light in comparison with the wrath of his 
father ; for habit had enabled him to put a stronger curb on the indulgence 
of it. Charles regarded the transaction with the eye of a despotic prince, 
who sees only one side in a case where the government is a party ; and be 
held the merchants who had thus taken possession of their property as so 
many knaves who had robbed the exchequer. The officers who had connived 
at it he held as offenders of a still deeper die. "TV ere it not for my infirmi- 
ties,” he writes to Joanna, " 1 would go to ‘Seville myself, find out the authors 
of this vilLaay, and bring them to a speedy reckoning.” In a letter to the 
secretary Vazquez, he says, "The culprits should be arrested, nut in irons, 
and removed, under a strong guard, to Simancas, where they should be thrown 
into a dungeon, and their effects sequestrated, until the king’s pleasure can 
be known.” "Indeed,” writes las secretary, Gaztclu, in another letter of 
the same date, such is the emperor’s indignation, and such are the violent 
and bloodthirsty expressions he commands me to use, that you will pardon 
me if my language is not so temperate as it might be.” 

The stem mandates were obeyed. The guilty functionaries were deposed 
from, their offices, and imprisoned in Simancas, where one of their number 
perished miserably from the injuries he suffered on the rack. But the gold 
was not recovered Charles, however, shrewdly provided against the recur- 
rence of the proceeding, by ordering a vessel at once to be despatched to the 
Azores. Vherc it would meet the India ffeet on its return, and measures 
might be arranged for defeating any attempt of the merchants to recover 
their gold on its arrival at Seville. it 

-Cheering news now arrived from the seat of war. Tidings were dtoughtto 
Yuste that the English had at length made common cause with Spain. The 
news, writes Gaztelu to the secretary Vazquez, gave infinite pleasure to his 
majesty. " who,” he adds in the next sentence, "was no less delighted with 
the seeds you sent Mm, ns he will now hnve plenty of melons, of which he is 
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ve«r foad, for Ids table next summer.” Every new contribution to the iua- 
— albill of fare, whether m the form of fruit or flesh, was sure to receive 
Durable mention in the despatches from Yuste. . , , * ■ 

„©on after came the welcome intelligence of the victory of Si Quentin, 

^ ^6 constable Montmorency was made prisoner, and the flower of the 
h chivalry fell on the field of battle. The tidings caused a great sensation 
.in the imperial household, and the joy of Charles was unbounded. He looked 
m it as an auspicious augury for the beginning of Philip's reign, like that 
great victory of Pavia which had heralded in his own. He rewarded the 
messenger who brought the news with sixty gold ducats and a chain of equal 
value. He caused processions to be formed by the monks, masses to be said 
in the chapel, and thanks to be offered up to Heaven for the glorious event. 
The only thing that damped his joy was the circumstance of his son's absence 
from the fight. Philip had lamented this himself, in a letter to his father. 
He could not lament it more sincerely than Charles did. “ He cannot be con- 
soled/’ wrote Quixada, “ lor the king’s absence on that day/' — and the writer 
forthwith proceeds to curse the English as the cause of it. Charles loved 
his son too tenderly, or was too politic, to throw the blame ui>on him. Yet 
he must have felt that, had he been in Philip’s place, no power on earth 
would have been strong enough to keep him from the field where so much 
glory wus to be won. But he soon turned from the victory to the fruits of 
it. “His majesty,” writes Quixada, “desires exceedingly to know what 
course his son has taken since the battle. He is very impatient on this point, 
and reckons that ho must already be under the walls of Paris.” He judged 
of Philip’s temper by his own. But there was a wide difference between 
them. Charles, bold and determined, would have pressed on towards the 
capital, while the enemy was stunned bv the blow he had received. But 
Philip was sluggish in liis movements. He was of a more cautious nature. 
Charles counted the chances of success. Philip calculated those of failure. 
He called to mind his father’s invasion of Prance and his disastrous retreat ; 
when the Spaniards, it was tauntingly said, “ marched into the country feast- 
ing on turkeys, but were glad to escape from it feeding on roots.” Instead 
of striking into the interior, therefore, Philip took the more prudent course 
of besieging the fortitied places in the neighbourhood. In his operations, 
his father was of no small assistance to him, by exerting his authority, and by 
writing in tlie most pressing terms to the regent, to lose no time in making 
the remittances to the king, so ,’ssential to the success of the cmnpaign. 

Yuste now became the centre of political movement. Couriers were con- 
stantly passing between that place and the courts of Brussels and Valladolid, 
Envoys arrived at the convent, not only from those courts, but from foreign 
princes, to conduct negotiations with Charles in person. It came soon to be 
understood that the abdicated monarch was not immured in the cell of a 
monk, and that his will still exercised a potent influence on public affairs. 
Many were the pilgrimages now made to Yuste by suitors, who came to re- 
quest his good offices in their behalf, or by parlies who sought redress of 
grievances, or by the great lords, who came simply to pay their homage to 
their former master. Among the latter was the old count of Urefin, who 
Came with such a throng of servants and horses that Quixada fodhd it no 
easy matter to provide for him. On the major-domo devolved all the duties 
of the commissariat, and, as no one lodged at Yuste, he was compelled to find 
accomm^&ations for the visitors at Cuacos. “ I am obliged to play the land- 
lord to evei*y one who comes here/’ he complains in one of .his letters, “ and 
to act as the agent of every man m Spain.” <c Night never comes,” ho else- 
v^here laments, “without my feet aching more than I can bear, and there is 
xsd a day in which I am not on my legs at least half a dozen hours, waiting 
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on. the emperor,— to say nothing of the time spent in running here end there 
in the way of my. vocation.” When Charles’s health permitted it, and he w as 
in a cheerful mood, lie usually gave a gracious reception to his visitors. At 
other times lie would refuse to sec them, as was the case with the admiral 
of Aragon, who came to interest the emperor in his suit against the grand- 
master of the order of Montesa. On these occasions, he would turn them 
over to his major-domo, or refer them at once, for the settlement of. their 
affairs, to the court of Brussels or Valladdid. “If he had given audience to 
aU who came there,” exclaims a Jeronymite chronicler then resident at the 
convent, “he would have turned Yustc itself into a court.” 

There was one class of applicants who seemed to have a peculiar claim on 
his attention, — the widows of the soldiers who had served under his banner 
in Africa and in Europe, The sight of these poor women, which called to 
mind the day of his military renown, seems to have touched the heart of the 
old campaigner; and it was rare that their business did not speed as favour- 
ably as they could have desired. 

Ampng the visitors, two are deserving of particular notice from their per- 
sonal relations with the emperor. One of these was Sepulveda, who, alter 
officiating as his chaplain, had been appointed by Charles to the post of na- 
tional historiographer. He was a man of learning and preferred to write his 
works in the Latin tongue, thinking probably, with the English poet, that 

“ Those who lastiqg marble Reek 
Must carve in Latin or is Greek.” 

ITe was distinguished, indeed, by such a fluent elegance style, that he re- 
ceived the name of the Spanish Livy. Charles held the historian in great 
esteem, in proof of which, as Sepulveda was getting old, the monarch ordered 
particular care to be taken that no harm should come to his manuscript, in 
case of its author’s death before it had been put to the press. 

The emperor felt a solicitude, not unnatural in one who had performed so 
great achievements, as to the manner in which they might be presented on 
the page of history. Few writers who had hitherto dealt with his character 
had satisfied him. Two of the principal, Sleidan and Paulo Giovio, he used 
to call “ his two liars,”— the one because of liis slanders, the other because 
of his flattery. He looked to Sepulveda to do him justice ; to do for him with 
his pen what Titian had done for him with his pencil,— exhibit him in his 
true proportions, and in a permanent form, to the eye of posterity. The his- 
torian had been lately raised to the dignity of arch-priest of Ledesma. He 
had now come, after an absence of many years in Germany, to take possession 
of his benefice, and lay his bones in his native land. On his journey through 
the country, lie deviated from his route, in order to pay his respects to Ins 
ancient lord. He was kindly received by Charles, and, during the few days 
he passed at Yustc, Sepulveda, who seems at that time to have been employed 
on the emperor’s biography, had the means of gathering some important in- 
formation from the subject of his "narrative. When, however, he proposed 
to read to Charles what he had already written, the monarch refused to listen 
to it. “J will neither hear nor read,” said he, “ what people have written of 
me. Others may do this, after I am gone. But if you wish for information 
on any point, you have only to ask, and I will willingly give it.” 

How free lie was from that petty vanit y which, like a flaw in s^e noble 
piece of statuary, sometimes disfigures evcii the fairest character, may be seem 
also, by his remarks to the historian Avila. Thai accomplished courtier and 
soldier, who, after fighting by his master’s side in Ids wars against the German 
protestants, had spread the fame of his exploits over Christendom by his 
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elegant Commentaries, resided, as we have already sm in the city of Ba* 
mmsk Bene the Weary statesman, withdrawn from public affairs, was pass- 
ia* the Evening of his days in elegant retirement, embellishing his residence 
WW^tly^orbs of art, and amusing his leisure with the composition of M 
hfeteioal work on the emperors campaigns in Africa, which was to form a 
counterpart to his previous Commentaries. The work, moh'commenWV 
those critics of the tunc who had access to it, has met with a fate by no means 
mce in Spain, and still remains m manuscript. As Plasencia was but a few 
leagues from Yuste, the grand-commander made frequent visits to the convent, 
where lie was sure to. received a gracious welcome from the emperor. Avila's 
spendid mansion in Plasencia was adorned with more than one picture com- 
memorating the deeds of his favouratc hero. Among other subjects was the 
Battle of iienti, painted in fresco on one of the ceilings. This was a bloody 
fight, attended with so doubtful an issue, that both sides claimed the victory. 
Avila, however, had no doubts on the matter, and, like a true-hearted hidalgo, 
had caused the French to be represented us put to a shameful rout, and 
flying off the field, “in all directions, before the conquering Spaniards. ♦ This 
did not altogether please, the emperor, who, when Avila had described the 
picture to him, remarked that “it was not correct; that far from being 
routed, the French had made a well-ordered retreat; and that the artist 
must go over his work again, and make it conformable to truth.” 

There was no one of the household at Yuste who took so deep an interest 
in the progress of the campaign then going on in Picardy, as Charles himself. 
His first question on waking iu the morning, was whether anything new had 
been received from the seat of war. lie list ened to the despatches with great 
attention, inquiring whether there was nothing further, and frequently causing 
them to be read to him more than once. Tic was always desirous to get let- 
ters from his son, and would sometimes complain that they wore too short. 
Indeed, Philip, however attentive he may have been to the wishes and want* 
of his father m other respects, cannot be acquitted of a degree of negligence 
amounting almost to ingratitude, in not furnishing him with the information 
which he bo much coveted in respect to the course of public events. The 
letters which he wrote to his fat her while iu Yuste did not exceed six In 
number. Philip, on the throne, did not find so much time for writing letters, 
as his father, at Yuste, did fur reading them. 

Tile great interest, and indeed the active part, which Charles took in the 
management of affairs, led to the report- that he was about to leave the con* 
vent and assume the command of the army in Navarre. He seems to have 
taken no pains to contradict the rumour, thinking, perhaps, with Philip, that 
such an expectation might be of service to the cause. That it imposed on 
Avila seems pretty evident from a letter of his, dated the thirteenth of August, 
to the secretary Vazquez. “1 have left Brother Charles” he writes, “in a 
state of perfect tranquillity, and with full confidence in his strength. He 
thinks he has quite enough to enable him to leave the convent. Since I was 
there things may have changed ; but there is nothing of which J do hot believe 
him capable, from the love lie bears his sop, as well as from his courageous 
Seart and his early habits, for he lias been nourished in war, as the salaman- 
der, tliey Say, is bred in the fire,” Quixada was not so easily dupe*! by ap- 
pearances. On his return from Yillagarcia, where he had been to visit his 
family, Im wrote: “As to wliat people here say of his majesty's quitting the 
place, thfre are no grounds for it. 1 observe no change in him : but, on the 
contrary, a decided feeling of contentment and repose. If he has said any- 
thing to encourage the idea, in must have been from mere policy. The thing 
is impossible/* 

Navarre, thus assigned as the theatre on which Charles was to makf Ms 
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reappearaaaoe befcarc tke world, was the subject of a long and pespktmg new 
gotiafcion at Yuste. The country was a conquest of kb rammafcher, farfk 
njrnd the Catholic, and now formed an integral part of the Spanish Mmmmfof'. 
The emperor barf always entertained borne doubt— as wel he mb^-of the 
justice of this acquisition, and some scruples of conscience as tokk right to 
retain it. These scruples, however, were not by any means so powerful as to 
compel him to a restitution. They were, indeed, such as might oe said rather 
to tease than to torment his conscience : and he qtuetedthm altogether by 
moans of a secret clause in bis will, dated, some years before his abdication, nr 
which he enjoined on his successor to look carefully into the matter, and do 
what was light in it. Having thus happily relieved Ids conscience of rill to* 
ther responsibility in the affair, be seems to have discharged it from hia 
thoughts. It was, however, again brought before him by the aggrieved 
party. 

The right of the dethroned family bad vested in Antony of Bourbon, duke 
of Yendome, who had married the heiress of the bouse of Albret. lids; 
prince, styled by the Trench writers, king of Navarre, would willingly have 
exchanged Ids barren sovereignty for a substantial consideration, lie 
duchy of Milan, or some other territory which the Spanish crown possessed 
in Italy, This was the object of a negotiation brought before Charles by the 
duke’s emissaries at Burgos, resumed afterwards at Jarandilla, and finally 
conducted with great pertinacity and prolixity at Yuste. It was not the 'pur- 
pose of the Spanish government either \o make restitution or compensation 
to Vendome. But he was still possessed of tjiat portion of the patrimony 
of the house of Albret which lay north of the Pyrenees ; and were he to throw 
himself into the arms of Prance, he might afford obvious facilities to the 
enemy for an invasion of Navarre, It was well, therefore, to amuse him by 
encouraging his hopes, so as to gain time. “At all events,” wrote the em- 
peror to lus daughter, u wc cannot fail to profit by drawing out the negotia- 
tions as long as possible.” When, however, Navarre had been put in a proper 
posture of defence, and the army was sufficiently strengthened to resist inva- 
sion, the government took a more decided tone ; and the conferences were 
abruptly closed by Charles, who ordered Yendome to be told that “since he 
had rejected the proposals made to him, neither the emperor nor his con 
would have anything more to do with him.” — It is evident that the crafty 
policy which had distinguished the emperor on the throne did not desert him 
in the cloister. 

The tidings from Italy were now of the most encouraging kind. Every 
courier brought accounts of Iresli successes of the duke of Alva. That able 
commander, with the help of the funds remitted from Spain, for which he was 
greatly indebted to Charles’s exertions, had got together a force large enough 
to enable him to make head against his rival, the duke of Guise. Be accord- 
ingly marched rapidly towards the north. As he advanced, the places which 
haid been conquered by the Trench threw open their gates to receive him* ' 
Guise hardly waited for his arrival ; and Alva, without the hazard of a battle, ' 
drove his enemy across the borders. He then fell with his whole strength 1 
on the papal territory. City and hamlet went down before him ; and Paul the" 
Fourth, frpra his palace of the Vatican, might descry the course of the enemvYa 
march by the smoking rains of the Campagna. The duke even brought his 
victorious legions up to the gates of the capital. Tor a few hours the fate of 
Borne trembled in the balance, as the Spanish general threatened ^repeat 
the bloody drama which had been acted by the constable of Bourbon, and. 
which still lingered in the memory of many :i Homan. The panic of the in- 
habitants was fearful. With frantic cries they called on Paul to come to i ’ 
terms with the enemy. The arrogant pontiff saw tnat the mood of the people 
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Was a dangerous one, and that no alternative remained hut to submit. In this 
tpurof kmilmiion, the clemency— -the superstition of his enemies converted 

TMip had long felt that there was neither profit nor honour to be gained 
from a war with the pope. Nolhing, indeed, but the reckless violence of 
Paul could have forced him into a war with the Church, opposed, as such a 
step was, to both his principles and his established policy. It was as the 
champion of the Church, not as its assailant, that Philip would stand before 
the world. He instructed Alva to extricate him from his present position by 
coming to terms as soon as possible with his holiness. A treaty was accord- 
ingly signed, on the fourteenth of September, by which it was agreed that 
all conquests made from the Church should be restored to it, and that the 
Spanish commander should publicly ask pardon for having borne arms against 
the Holy See. It was a treaty, as Alva bluntly remarked, “ that seemed to 
have been dictated by the vanquished rather than the victor,” There was no 
help for it, however. The orders of Philip were peremptory ; and Paul the 
Pourth, after all his disasters, had tire satisfaction of seeing his enemy sue for 
forgiveness on his knees, and of granting him absolution. “ Had I been king/ 4 
said Alva, indignant at the humiliation, “ his holiness should have sent one 
of his nephews to Brussels to sue for my pardon, instead of my general's 
having to sue for his.” 

The news of the peace was received with joy throughout Spain, where the 
inhabitants seemed to be as anxious as their sovereign for a reconciliation 
with Rome. The tidings we$c everywhere greeted with illuminations, bon- 
fires, ringing of bells, and solemn processions. Joanna, with the Infant Hon 
Carlos, assisted at two of these latter, of which an account was sent by the 
secretary Yazauez to Yustc ; where despatches were also received containing 
the terms of the treaty. They made a very different impression on the em- 
peror from what they had done on the public. He had never shared in his 
son's scruples in regard to the war. “It was a just war,” he said, “The 
pope could not have dealt worse with Philip if he had been a heretic ; and he 
stood excused, before God and man, from the consequences of a war into 
which he had been driven by necessity.” It w as even a matter of regret at 
Yuste, when a courier arrived from Italy, that he brought no tidings of the 
death of Paul or of his mischievous counsellors, the Caraffas! 1 If be had 
learned that Home had been sacked by Alva, as it had formerly been by his 
own troops under Bourbon, it would probably have disturbed him less tliap 
the terms of the present treaty. 

As he listened to the despatches, he could not repress his indignation., 
The secret articles, he said, were as scandalous as the public. Wot a day 
passed,* for a month afterwards, according to Quixada, without bis muttering 
between his teeth in tones scarcely audible, but plainly intimating his discon- 
tent. When ne was told that Alva was preparing to quit his government at 
Naples and return home, “ his anger,” says the secretary, “ was more than 
was good for his health ” Some time afterwards, the grand-commander Aviift 
brought him a letter from the duke, in which he expressed the hope that he 
might be allowed, on his return, to kiss the hand of his majesty. On this 
Charles did not vouchsafe remark ; and, when Avila would have read some 

$ 
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1 M Del Papa y de Caraffa m siente nqui que no haya llegado la nueva de qtJe so hall 
muerto^pie ets barto da no que%e dcsee e^to & un Vicario de Jesus Cristo, y en Espafia, y‘ 
mucho mayor que de ocasion ef Papa para ello.” Carta de Martin de Gazsfcelu 4 Vazquez 
de Molina, 8 de Noviembre, 1G$6, MS, 

I cive the original, as I hard not seen this remarkable passage quoted elsewhere, and 
the letter containing it is not ip Gachard’s printed collection. 
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particulars which the duke communicated in regard to the treaty, the emperor, 
would not listen to them,— saying, he had heard too much already. 

The, reader has seen enough to be aware that the emperor’s anggr was mis- 
directed ; that it should have fallen, noton the duke, who only obeyed orders* 
but cm the king, who gave them. Yet no reflection on his son’s conduct ‘es- 
caped his lips ; and as it was necessary that his wrath should find some ob- 
ject on which to expend itself, Alva, the agent who carried the obnoxious 
measures into execution, became the scape-goat. Charles, indeed, seems to 
have persuaded himself that he deserved to be so. When the monareh learned, 
shortly before his death, that his son liad bestowed on his general the sum of 
a ljnndred and fifty thousand ducats, “He has done more for the duke,” ex- 
claimed the emperor, “than the duke ever did for him.” 

Unfortunately, at the time of receiving the Italian news, the emperor was 
smarting under an attack of gout, — the more severe, perhaps, from the long 
intervaUwhich had elapsed since the preceding one. The disturbance caused 
by the unwelcome tidings no doubt aggravated the disorder ; and his bodily 
pains by no means served to allay the irritation of his temper. “It was the 
sharpest attack,” he said, “ he had ever experienced.” Sixteen ounces df 
blood were taken from him, by his physician, on one day; and Quixada, who 
feared the consequences of his master’s plethoric habit and self-indulgence at 
the table, expressed a wish that, instead of sixteen ounces, it had been thirty. 

To add to Charles’s disgust at this time, he was exposed to some of those 
petty annoyances that arc often quite as trying to the temper as those of a 
more serious nature. The inhabitants of the adjoiniug village of Cuacos seem 
to have been a rude, unmannerly race, showing but little of the reverence 
that might have been expected for the illusl rious recluse who had taken up 
his residence in their neighbourhood. They seized and impounded his cattle 
when they strayed from their pastures. They fished in the streams which 
were reserved to supply his table with trout. They plundered his orchards, 
quarrelled with his domestics, — in short, contrived in a hundred ways to in- 
flict on him those annoyances of which he had had no experience until he 
desconded into a private station. This was rendered the more disagreeable 
from the fact that the people of Cuacos had been, in a peculiar manner, the 
subjects of the emperor’s bounty since his residence among them. From the 
time he came to juste he had been in the habit of appropriating a part of 
his revenue to charitable uses, dispensing a liberal sum, through his almoner, 
for the relief of the peasantry in the Vera , releasing poor debtors from prison, 
and providing marriage portions for the young maidens. Cuacos, where many 
of his household lodged, had reaped the full benefit of Ids charities. There 
wa§ abundant occasion for them during the first summer of Charles’s convent 
life, when the crops failed to such an extent that many persons actually 
perished of famine. The distress of the peasantry was so great, that they 
were driven to plunder the emperor’s sumpter mules on the way to the 
convent. 

At his request The government had appointed a magistrate to act as a sort 
of rural judge of the district, with authority to decide in cases in which the 
emperor yas a party. By his assistance, several of the culprits were brought 
to justice : but, through Charles’s interposition, the punishment was a light 
one. A depredation of a serious nal urc was committed in Iris own house, 
where eight hundred ducats were purloined from his coffers. The theft must 
have been penetrated by one of his family ; and the judge recommenced the 
application of the torture,— the most effectual mode of extracting evidence 
in that day. The emperor, however, would not consent to it. and put a stop 
to further proceedings, wisely remarking, at the sarye time, that “there went 
some eases in which it was as well not to know tlie truth.” 

• 2 o 
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Onthe eleventh of June died John the Third, king 1 of Portugal Ho roamed 
fbo emperor’® youngest sister, Catherine, whom he entrusted by his will, both 
wfihthe regency of the kingdom and the guardianship of his grandson, and 
infant heir to the crown, Don Sebastian,— -the prince whose quixotic adven* 
toes and mysterious fate, turning histonr into romance, funnah the most ex- 
traordinary pages in the Port uguese annals. The young prince was also grand- 
son of Charles, being the child of his daughter, Joanna, and the only fruit of 
her short-lived union with the prince of Portugal Joanna felt herself much 
aggrieved by the will of her father-in-law, conceiving that she had a better 
tile than Queen Catherine both to the regency and to the guardianship of 
the hoy. She accordingly sent an envoy, Don Fadriquc Henriquez de Guz- 
man. charged with letters to the queen regent and to some of the great lords, 
in which she set forth her pretensions. Don Fadrique stopped at Yuste to 
acquaint the emperor of the purport of his mission. Charles saw at once the 
mischief that might arise from the interference of his daughter in this deli- 
cate business. Without hesitation he took possession of the despatches, and 
substituted others in their place, addressed to the queen, his sisfer, in which 
lie condoled with her on her late bereavement, and offered the consolations 
of an affectionate brother. , At the same time he wrote to his daughter, 
stating what he had done, and gently rebuking her for an interference which 
might weE lead to a serious misunderstanding between the courts of Spain 
and Portugal. He concluded his paternal homily by reminding her how im- 
portant it was for members of the same family to maintain an affectionate 
intercourse with one another. The course so promptly taken by Charles, on 
this occasion, shows how absolute was the control which he exercised in his 
seclusion, and the deference which was paid to it even by persons highest in 
authority. 

While the emperor thus wisely stopped the negotiations of his daughter, 
he opened one on his own account with the queen-regent of Portugal. The 
object of this was to secure to his grandson, Carlos, the succession to that 
crown in ease of the death of the young Sebastian. This would unite under 
one sceptre the different states of the Peninsula. The project failed; for the 
national spirit of the Portuguese, always jealous of their Spanish neighbours, 
made it too hazardous for Catherine to entertain it for a moment; ana 
Charles was persuaded by her arguments to renounce it. [t was a grand 
idea, however, that of thus bringing together two nations, which, by com- 
munity of race, language, and Miligion, would seem originally io have been 
designed for one. It shows how, hi the depth of the cloisters, Charles's com- 
prehensive mind was occupied will! the interests of his country. Events were 
not ripe for such a consummation. But it would have gladdened the heart 
of the great emperor, cmdd he have foreseen that a quarter of a century 
would not elapse belore it would be achieved by his own son. 

The man whom Charles had employed on this delicate and confidential 
mission was no other than his friend Francisco Borja. The good father chose 
to perform his journey oil loot ; and the fatigue of travel threw him into a 
fever, which had wcE-nigh ended liis earthly pilgrimage. On his return, he 
passed some two or ttoee days at Yuste, where he was cordially welcomed; 
lor between the imperial recluse and the noble Jesuit similarity of circum- 
stances had created a sympathy such as existed between Charles and no 
otter Jftrson. Brother Francis, if we may take the word of his biographers, 
oven iooeived the extraordinary compliment of being lodged in the palace, 
wtere he was supplied, each day, with a dish from the emperor’s tabic. 

The conversation of the two friends natoaffy turned on the circumstances 
of their situation. In the course of it, the emperor regretted that his in- 
firmities were such as not to ailo^him to perform the penance he wished, by 
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with a peculiar sanctity, which the prying eye of the vulgar was not to peno- , 
trate, would have his father presented to tkeworla as a hero; and no 
. manJbe knew, was a hero to his valet de chambre? 

-Wbat was The precise character of Charles* s autobiography, we have no 
means of determining. War had been the great business of his life ; and, 
from the hints dropped by Van Male, it is not, improbable that the work con- 
sisted of military memoirs, fashioned, it may be, on Caesar's Commentaries 
which he held in great esteem, and a translation of which was among the 
small collection of volumes he took wit h him to Yuste. But however this 
may be, anything relating to the times, from the pen of one who may be said 
to have controlled the politics of Europe for nearly half a century, w ould be 
of inestimable value; and the loss of such a work must be deplored by every 
friend of science. 

In the latter part of September, Yuste was honoured by the presence of the 
emperor's two sisters, the dowager queens of France and Hungary. When 
he had been advised of their coming, considering that the palace would afford 
no accommodation for the royal ladies with their numerous train, he ordered 
Quixada to find lodgings for them at Jarandilla. — probably in the same hos- 
pitable halls of Oropesa, where he had liimself iound a shelter. The poor 
major-domo, who lbuud it no easy matter to provide for the Toyal household 
from the famine-stricken Vera, was driven to his wits' ends by the prospect 
of the new demands that were to be made on liis larder. “ W e can give their 
majesties plenty of ice,” he wrote to his friend, the secretary of state, “and 
that is the greatest dainty wc can give them.” 

Charles, who had not seen his sisters since lie parted from them at Yalla** 
dolid, received them with much kindness. To Eleanor, the ex-queen of 
France and Portugal, he was particularly attached. Her gentle manners 
and amiable character made her generally beloved. Mary’s masculine un- 
derstanding rendered her a more lilting companion for his business hours. 
She was often closeted with him in his cabinet, where they would read over 
together the latest despatches from the seat of war, Charles deferred much 
to her judgment, which had been sharpened by long practice in the afihirs of 
government. He seems to have always entertained a liigh opinion of the 
capacity of the sex. His earliest years had been spent at the court of a 
woman, his aunt, Margaret of Savoy, who swayed the viceregal sceptre of the 
Netherlands with great ability; and when it passed into the hands of Mary, 
she acquitted herself with no less credit m a post that proved so embarrass - 1 
ing to her successors. Indeed, Charles had so high an opinion of his sister 
llat he would willingly have associated her in the regency of Spain with his 
daughter Joanna, who had by no means the efficiency of her aunt, — perhaps 
the cmyeror may have thought not enough for the present critical time. She 
had spirit enough, however, to decline any partner in the government, much 
more her aunt of Hungary, w ho, she said, “ was so ambitious of power that 
she should find herself very soon reduced to a cipher.’* The project, accord- 
ingly, was abandoned. Mary requited her brother's confidence by regard- 

* M. Gachard. in the second volume of his “ Retraite et Mort dc Charles-Quint” (Pre- 
face, p. 150), which has made its appearance since the text above was written* notices, 
os one of the items in an inventory of the emperor’s effects prepared by order of his 
executors, a velvet bag containing papers formerly in the possession of Van M&W and 
token fror*Rim by Luis Quixada, and afterwards placed in the hands of the king. This 
confirms the truth of Van Mole’s own statement, and leads very naturally to the con- 
clusion that among these papers was the memoir of Charles the Fifth. Of their subse- 
quent fate we know nothing. But this should not surprise us. There is more than one 
well-attested Instance on record of Philip’s having destroyed documents that he did not 

care should meet the eye of posterity. v ' 
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ing him with feelings little short of idolatry,— speaking oflhim as f ‘ her all in 
this world after GqSE” ' • ' , 

During nearly ^three months which the royal matrons passed at Jarandilla, 
Eleanor was prevented by her feeble health from visiting the convent more 
than two or three times. , Her more robust sister, fond of the •saddle, ana 
indifferent to the weather, would often gallop through the autumnal woods of 
Yuste, and pass a few hours with the emperor, rarely, however, staying long 
enough to enliven his solitary repast with her presence. Indeed, it does not 
appear that’ she received much encouragement to do so. After tbequeens 
hid been a few days at Jarandilla, Quixada inquired of his master whether it 
would not be better to provide quarters for them at Yuste. But Charles re- 
plied, that it was best as it was ; that they could come over and transact 
their business when they had a mind, and then go back again. “ And since 
that is his majesty’s will in the matter/’ concludes the major-domo, “there , 
is nothing further to be said.” 

While at Jarandilla, arrangements were made for an interview between 
Eleanor and the infanta, Mary of Portugal, her only daughter, by Emmanuel 
the Great. It was twenty-five years since she had seen her child, and she 
longed, with a mother’s yearning, to have her remove to Spain, where the 
queen, during the brief remainder of her days, might enjoy the consolation of 
her daughter s society. But Mary, who had been bom and bred in Portugal, 
where she continued after her widowed mother had given her hand to Francis , 
the First, had no mind to leave her native land, still less to live in Spain, , It 
had once been proposed to unite her to her cousin Pliilip, and she may have 
resented the inaigmtv put on her by that prfnce, when, in obedience to his 
politic father, he had transferred his heart— at least his hand — from Mary of 
Portugal to Ids kinswoman, Mary of England. It is cerium, too, that the 
infanta was much under the influence of the clergy, who profited too largely 
by her benefactions to wish to see her transfer her residence to Castile. The 
free hand with which she applied her revenues to religious uses gained for her 
a reputation little short of that of a saint. But. like some other saints, Mary, 
seemed to think that the favour of Heaven was best to be propitiated by the 
sacrifice of earthly tics. However submissive to the Church she might be, she 
was far from being a dutiful or affectionate daughter. 

The affair became the subject of an extensive correspondence, in w hich the 
emperor took part, soothing by turns the irritation of the mother and of the 
daughter, and endeavouring to bring them nearer to each other. In the end, 
after a negotiation as long and embarrassing as if a treaty between nations 
had been tire subject, he had the satisfaction of seeing a meeting arranged be- 
tween the parties in the frontier town of Badajoz. The infanta would con- 
sent to no spot farther removed from Portugal. The meeting was to take 
place in the coming spring ; and, on the fourteenth of December, the two 
queens rode over to the convent to take leave of their brother, preparatory to 
their departure. Besides their usual train, he provided them with an escort, 
consisting of the count of Oropesa with other nobles and cavaliers, to accom- 
pany them to the place of interview. There they found the infanta, attended 
by a brilliant retinue of the great lords and ecclesiastics of Portugal, inti- 
mating the high consideration w hich she enjoyed in that country. A detach- 
ment from this body she sent forward to Yuste to bear her compliments to 
her uncle, the emperor. 

The fond mother had the happiness of embracing the child from whom she 
had been .separated for so many years. Both she and her sister- Mary gay© 
substantial proofs of their affection in the magnificent presents w'hich they 
lavished on the infanta. Among these w T ere jewels given by Queen Eleanor 
of the value of fifty thousand gold ducats. But neither presents, nor caresses. 
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nor the tears of hertnother, had any power to tcmch to heart of the infanta. 
Shewould not relent in her original purpose of remaining in Portugal. Nor 
would she prolong the interview beyond three Weeks, at the end of which 
she hade a last adieu to her mother and her aunt; ana, toning her back for 
ever on Bpafh, she retraced her steps to Lisbon. Her disconsolate parent^ 
attended by the queen of Hungary, set out on a pilgrimage to Guadalupe, but 
had hardly gone a few leagues, when she was attacked by a fever, caused in 
part, no doubt, by the agitation of her mind, which was soon attended with 
the most alarming symptoms, * 

While this was passing, the little community of Yuste was astounded cry 
tidings of a disastrous character from Prance. The duke of Guise, mortified 
by the result of the Italian campaign, was desirous, by some brilliant achieve* 
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enemy to recover some of the places he had lost. He did not bow waste bis 
time in wile lament. Feeble us be was, be at once sent despatches to Tafi^ 
dolid* urging the regent to lose bo time in forwarding remittances to her. 
brother; as on them must depend bis power of keeping the fiebL end protest- 
ing the Netherlands against invasion. “ I know,” concluded utarles, “that 
you will require no arguments of mine to make you use all diligence in the 
matter, But I cannot help writing ; for I feel so sensibly what may be the 
consequences of the late disaster, that I shall have no more peace till I learn 
what has been done to repair it,” Tims stimulated, the government at Tafia* 
doM made extraordinary efforts; and such large remittances of funds were 
promptly sent to Philip, as enabled him to keep on foot a force of sufficient 
strength to cover the frontier, and in the end— after his father's death — to 
dictate the terns of a peace as honourable to Spain as it was inglorious to 
the enemy, _ t 

While affairs abroad were in this gloomy condition, Charles was more keenly 
distressed by tidings of a domestic calamity. This was the death of his sister, 
the queen of France, The fever which had interrupted her journey, and COtt 
fined her iu a little town only three leagues from Badajoz, was aggravated by 
an attack of asthma, to which disease she had long been subject. The symp- 
toms became every day more unfavourable. The complicated makdy baffled 
all the skill of her physician; and it was soon evident that Eleanors > days 
were numbered. Gaztclu, the emperor’s secretary, had been sent by him with 
despatches for the queen of Hungary. He arrived just in time to receive the 
last instructions of her sister. He found the dying queen in full possession 
of her faculties, waiting with resignation for the hour when her gentle spirit 
should be released. She charged the secretary with many tender remem- 
brances for her brother, whom she besought with all humility, by the love he 
had always home her, to watch over the interests of her child when she should 
be no more here to do it herself. Her last thoughts were occupied with the 
daughterwho had made so poor a requilal for her tenderness. By her will 
she .made her the sole heir to the extensive estates she possessed both in 
France and Spain, which, combined with the large domains belonging to the 
infanta in Portugal, made her the most splendid match in Christendom, But 
though proposals were made for her alliance with more than one prince, it 
was the destiny of Mary of Avis to lire and die a maid. She survived her 
mother but a few years ; and the greater part of her princely patrimony she 
devoted, at her death, to the endowment of convents and chapels, and other 
'religious uses, for winch she is held in reverence by the Portuguese chroni- 
clers, and her memory cherished as that of one who had died in the odour of 
sanctity. 

The emperor, at the time of his sister’s illness, was suffering from a fourth 
attack of gout, no doubt much exasperated by the state of his mind. It was 
so severe as to confine him for more than a fortnight to his bed. To add -to 
his distress, his mouth was exceedingly inflamed, and his tongue swollen, so 
that he could take little other nourishment than sweetened biscuit. With 
this dismal cheer he kept the fate of St. Matthias, the twenty-fourth of 
February,— his own birthday,— m strong contrast to the joyous manner in 
which he kid celebrated the same anniversary in the preceding year. 

Charges was greatly afflicted by the news of his sister’s death. Though 
not accustomed to exhibit his emotions, his eyes filled with tears, as he spoke 
of her to his secretary, Gaztelu. ‘ “ She was a good Christian/’ he said. 
“ We always loved each other. She was older than I by fifteen megths ; am 
before that tone has elapsed I shall probably be with her.” In less than half 
that tune the sad prediction was fulfilled. 

The queen of Hungary was overwhelmed by the blow and she resolved to 
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repair to , Yusie, to*seek consolation in the society of ijiliteother* This time 
he determined to lodge her in the palace, and he » Afefe major-domo di- 
rections accordingly. Charles had sent to Valladolid dor mourning, as he 
intended to put fis whole household into black; and he #as anxious that, it 
should com# nefore queen Mary’s arrival. He seemed to look forward with a 
sort of nervous apprehension to their meeting. “I Shall never feel that my 
silver is dead/’ he said to Quixada, “ till I see the queen of Hungary enter 
the room alone.” Both parties were much affected at the interview. But 
the* emperor endeavoured to repress his emotions, while his sister gave free 
indulgence to hers. 

The queen was lodged, as her brother had ordered, in an apartment on the 
lower floor. Her retinue were nuartcred in Cuacos and Jarandilla, where 
their presence, greatly increasing the burdens of the commissariat department, 
gave little joy to its chief. Unfortunately, it was the season of Lent. “It 
is no light matter in Estremadura,” says the unhappy functionary, “to keep 
open house in Lent, when fish is the only thing in request. The fish-market 
of Cuacos is somewhat different from that of Antwerp or Brussels. But we 
must do the best we can.” He concludes by expressing a wish that the secre- 
tary Vazquez, to whom he is w riting, would send “ a supply of fresh salmon, 
if any can he had, or any other dainty,— above all, herrings, noth dry and salt, 
of which his majesty is especially fond.” In a week after tins we find a letter 
from Dr. Matliys, the physician, in which, after some remarks on his master’s 
improved health, as the gout had begun to yield, the writer adds, in a doleful 
tone, that the emperor had already begun to stimulate his appetite with salt 
meats, garlic, herrings, and other provocatives, which had always proved so 
ruinous to his stomach. 

Queen Mary protracted her stay for nearly a fortnight. She then took 
leave of her brother— a filial leave— for they were never again to meet in tliis 
world. She established her residence in the neighbourhood of Valladolid* 
The emperor, at Philip’s solicitation, earnestly pressed her to return to the 
Netherlands and to resume the regency, for which she had proved herself so 
well qualified. With great reluctance, she at last gave her consent, under 
certain conditions ; but her death prevented the. execution of the plan, and 
saved her from the humiliating scenes to winch her successor, Margaret of 
Parma, was exposed by the revolutionary troubles of the country. Mary, 
who died of a disease of the heart, much aggravated by the suffering she had 
of late experienced, survived her brother but a few weeks.. In the brief space 
of two years from the time when ihe emperor aud his sisters had landed in 
Spain, the earthly career of all of them was closed. 

In the month of April, Charles received the intelligence that his renun- 
ciation of the empire had at last been accepted. At the time of abdicating 
Lis other crowns, he had been persuaded by Philip 1o defer his resignation of 
the imperial sceptre for the present. Eor a short, time he consented to retain 
the title of “ emperor,” devolving all the real power on his brother Perdinand, 
king of the Homans, who was to succeed him on the throne. When the 
Preach war broke out, Philip, with still more reason, was desirous that his 
father should retain the sovereignty of Germany. But Charles had already 
sent his resignation to the electoral college, ana he would take no steps to 
postpone the meeting of that body. Various circumstances, howcvfcr, con- 

S ed to delay this meeting, and it was not till the twelfth of March, 1558. 

the diet, having accepted the renunciation of Charles, finally elected 
Ferdksandfcas his successor. It is another proof of the tardy pace at which 
news travelled in that day, that the tidings of an event of so much interest 
did not reach Tusfcc till the twenty-ninth of April. One might have thought 
that the intelligence would have passed from mouth to mouth in less than 
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half the time that it is stated to have taken to send it bylhe courier. That 
this was not so, can only be- explained by the low state of comniereial inter- 
course in that day, and by the ignorance of the great mass of the people, 
which prevented them from taking an intent in public affairs. 

It was with undisguised satisfaction that Charles welcomed the tidings of 
an event that released him from the shadow of sovereignty; for it was only 
the shadow that had followed him to Yuste. He wrote at once to Valladolid, 
directing that all despatches hereafter should be addressed to him as a, private 
individual, not as emperor. He ordered that two seals should be made, with- 
out crown, eagle, or other imperial device, but simply with the arms Of Spain 
quartered with those of Burgundy, intimating his descent by father’s and 
mother’s side. He commanded the escutcheons and other insignia to be re- 
moved from the walls of his convent palace, and the name of Ferdinand to 
be substituted for bis own in the prayers of the Church and the service of 
the mass. He was so punctilious, that when the ladies of Cuacos presented 
him with a basket of flowers fancifully disposed so as to represent the imperial 
crown, he would not allow it to stand in his apartment till the flowers had 
been re-arranged by the gardener in some other form. He called his house- 
hold together, and informed them of Ferdinand’s election, adding “ As fdr 
me, the name of Charles is enough ; henceforth I am nothing.” To his do- 
mestics it seemed as if this renunciation of worldly grandeur was, in some 
sort, a preparation for death ; and many of them were affected to tears. Even 
the monks, according to the testimony of one of their number, could not per- 
form mass without being sensibly touched, they substituted the name of 
Ferdinand for that of their beloved emperor. 

It was at tliis time that Charles received the alarming intelligence that the 
protestant doctrines, which had been convulsing the neighbouring countries 
of Christendom, had at length foimd their way across the Pyrenees, and 
were secretly, but by no means slowly, sapping the foundations of the 
Church, The heretics had even been so audacious as to begin their opera- 
tions in Valladolid, under the very eye of the regent. The cry was raised, 
and the bloodhounds of the Holy Ollicc were already on the scent to ferret 
out the offenders, and drag them into day. Charles, whose life had been 
passed in battling against the heresy of Luther, was filled with horror at the 
idea of its even then infecting the atmosphere which he breathed. To get 
rid of the infection by the speediest way possible became now the engrossing 
subject of his thoughts. On the third of. May, he wrote to his daughter 
Joanna: “Tell the grand inquisitor mid his council from me, to be at their 
posts, and to lay the axe at the root of the evil before it spreads further. I 
rely on your seal for bringing the guilt y to trial, and for having them punished, 
without favour to any one, with all the seventy that their crimes demand.” 
In another letter, written three weeks later, he says : “If 1 had not entire 
confidence that you would do your duty, and arrest the evil at once, by chas- 
tising the guilty in good earnest, I know not how I could help leaving the 
monastery and taking the remedy into my own hands.” He expressed a doubt 
whether it would not be well, iu so black an affair, to dispense with the 1 ordi- 
nary course of justice, and to show no mercy \ “ lest tlic criminal, if par- 
doned, should have the opportunity of repeating his crime.” He recom- 
mended? *as an example, his own mode of proceeding in the Netherlands^ 
“ where all who remained obstinate in their errors were burned alive, and 
those who were admitted to penitence were beheaded,” 

Not content with writing, Charles ordered Quixada to proceed to Valla- 
dolid, where he was to sec the regent add the inquisitor-general, communi- 
cate to them more fully the emperor’s views on the subject, and to discuss 
the best mode of carrying them into effects Charles then wrote to his son, 
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informing Mm of*what be had done ; and, to give greater force to his in- 
junctions* added a postscript with hm own hand, m whieh'he urged Philip 
to apilf the sharpest and speediest remedy that could be devised for extir- 
pating the seeds of the disease before it had spread over the whole system. 
Bis injunctions foil upon willing ears, as appears torn the king's memorandum 
endorsed on his father's letter : “ Tliaak him for the orders he 1ms given, and 

S uest , Mm to follow up the affair; telling him, at the same: time, that we 
li pursue the same course here, mid acquainting him with what has been 
done already.” 

The eihperor’s letters from Yuste afford the strongest evidence of the into- 
lerance of his disposition. The compromises and concessions wrenched from 
him by the German protestants were so many sacrifices to policy, that must 
have done great violence to his nature. In his correspondence with kb 
family we And the true sentiments of his heart, rendered, doubtless, more 
austere under the influence of declining health and the monastic life which 
separated him from the world. One cannot, without a shudder, see him thus 
toning the flame of fanaticism in the bosoms of his children, to whose keeping 
were entrusted the destinies of the country. 

Bigotry seems most naturally to belong to feeble and ignorant minds. It 
was the peculiar characteristic of the Spanish princes of the house of Aus- 
tria \ ana more than one member of that dynasty was feeble, to the verge of 
fatuity. It is the more striking when found to lodge with those extraordi- 
nary powers winch seem to raise their possessor far above the ordinary level 
of humanity. Unfortunately, in Charles these powers served only to give 
greater intensity to the feeling* of bigotry, and to make it more widely mis- 
chievous in its operation, instead of a mere passive sentiment, it was 
quickened into an active principle of fanaticism. His great talents were em- 
ployed to perfect a system oi persecution which led to the most frightful 
results in the Netherlands. No one of his line did so much to fasten the 
yoke of superstition on the necks of the Spaniards. He may be truly said to 
have stamped his chanicier, not only on his own generation, but On that 
that followed it. His example and his teachings directed the policy of the 

S s Philip the Second, and through him of the imbecile Philip the 
His dying words— ‘lor bis codicil, executed on his death-bod, as we 
shall sec, breathed the same spirit as his letters — still lingered in the ears of 
his posterity, to urge them forward in the path of persecution; ami thus did 
bq become largely responsible fo* the woes brought on the land long after he. 
had been laid in the dark chain bexV of the jSsoorial. 
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, fco his Will — Progress of the Obeu.se — Extreme Unction — Last Hours and Death-— 
Funeral Honours— Philip the Second’s Visit to Yuste — Bodies of Charles and his 
Family removed to the Eacorial— Decay of the Convent at Yuste. - 
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As the spring of 15 5& advanced, the emperor’s health gradually mended. Be 
was extremely sensible to cold; and as the summer drew near, he felt the 
genial influence of the warmer weather, and the letters from Yuste spoke of 
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him as restored to his usual health. With renovated healtli His appetite re- 
turned ; and he indulged it in his usual mteMersle maimer. " His majesty 
eats much,” writes his physician, Dr. Mathys, and drinks stall more, changum 
nothing of his former way of life, and rashly trusting to the Natural gtomgihot 
his constitution, but little to be relied on in a body so loll of bad humours * 
"Kings," writes Qnixada, “ must surely imagine their stomachs are made 
differently from those of other men." At length the bad humours of which 
the doctor spoke showed themselves in a cutaneous eruption below thekaees, 
which caused Charles great annoyance. To allay the irritation, 8b slept 
under the lightest covering, and with the windows and doors of his chamber 
open. He frequently also bathed his limbs in cold water. His physician 
looked with distrust on the use of these violent remedies ; but the emperor 
said he would rather have a. little fever, than suffer from this intolerable 
itching. On this Mathys sensibly remarked, that it was not given to us to 
choose our diseases; we might chance, by attempting it, to get something 
worse than what we have already. The doctors remonstrances, however, 
were little heeded by Charles, whose imperious nature had ever made Mm the 
most intractable of patients. 

The season proved to be extremely unhealthy in the Vera, where tertian 
fever of a malignant type became prevalent, and several persons died of it 
The count of Oropcsa lay so ill of this disease, in his chateau at Jarandillf*, 
that the emperor sent his own physician to him. On the ninth of August, 
Charles, after a considerable interval, was attacked by a fit of the gout, which 
was attributed to a cold taken in consequence of his sleeping with his windows 
open, — the air, which had been sultry in the evening, having changed and 
become chilly during the night. The attack does not seem to have been as 
severe as he had sometimes experienced during his residence at Yuste ; for on 
the fifteenth of the month wc find 1dm present at the service in the cliapeh 
though requiring the support of 1) is, attendants, and seated in his chair. All 
symptoms of the disease had vanished by the twenty-fourth of August, when 
we find the letters from Yuste speaking of him as entirely recovered. 

It was hi the latter part of the month of August that an event is said to 
have taken place, which has afforded a fruitful theme for speculation to 
modem critics. This was the emperor’s celebration of his own obsequies. 
According to the two Jeronymitc chroniclers from whom the narrative is’ 
derived, Charles, who caused masses to be celebrated for the soul of Ms de- 
ceased wife on every anniversa ry of her death, expressed a wish at this time 
to his confessor, Juan do Begin, to have funeral services performed in her 
honour, and also in that of his parents. The confessor having approved of 
this pious intention, preparations were instantly made for carrying it into 
execution; and the obsequies, occupying three days successively, were cele- 
brated by the whole convent with great solemnity. Charles himself took part 
in them, taking his place near the altar, and following the service in his 
prayer-book, — a plain volume which bore the marks of long and diligent Use* 


it would not be well for him also to perform his own obsequies, and thus see 
■with his i own eyes what must soon befal him. The priest, startled by this 
extraordinary proposal, was much affected, and besought the emperor, with 
tears in his eyes, not thus to anticipate, as it were, the hour of his death. But 
Charles, urging the matter, inquired if it would not be profitable for Ms soul; 
and the accommodating father having applauded it as a pious act, ^rthy of 
imitation, arrangements were made for conducting it with greater pomp than 
that of the preceding services. The chapel was accordingly hung wiihTfiaqt 
and the blaze of hundreds of wax-lights was scarcely sufficient to dispel the 
darkness. The brethren in their conventual dress, and all the emperors 
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household ckd iifdecp mourning, gathered round a huge catafalque, shrouded 
also hi black, which had been raised in the oentrc of the chapel. The service 
for the burial of the dead was then performed ; and, amidst the dismal wail of 
, the monks, the prayers ascended for the departed spirit that it might he 
received into the mansions of the blessed, The sorrowful attendants were 
incited to tears, as the image of their master’s death was presented to their 
minds, —or they were touched, it may be, with compassion by this pitiable 
display of weakness. Charles, muffled in a dark mantle, and bearing alighted 
candle in his hand, mingled with his household, the spectator of his own 
obsequies; and the doleful ceremony was concluded by his placing the taper 
in the hands of the priest, in sign of his surrendering up his soul to the 
Almighty. 

Such is the account given us by the Jeronymitc fathers ; one of whom Was 
an eyewitness of the scenes he describes , 1 * * * * * and the other, though not present 
himself, had ample means of obtaining information from those who were/ 
Since that time the story has been repeated by successive writers, gaining at 
each repetition, until in llobcrtson’s pages \vc find the emperor performing 
in his shroud, and then lying down in his coffin, where, after joining in the 
prayers for the rest of his own soul, not yet departed, he is left by the 
monks to his meditations. It was not t ill t he present day that a more careful 
scrutiny, by discovering inconsistencies in the account, led some writers to re- 
gard it as a monkish legend, and to doubt the truth of it altogether. 

On the afternoon of the same day on which the obsequies had been cele- 
brated, being the thirty-first of August, Charles, according to the Jcronymlte 
chroniclers, took Ins scat on the covered terrace on the western side of his 
house. Here he would often sit, drinking in the sweet odours of the garden, 
and enjoying the grateful warmth left by the rays of the declining sun. As 
he sat thus musing, with his eyes fixed on the dial which Tomano had erected 
for him in the grounds below 7 * * * , he suddenly ordered his jewel-keeper to be 
called, and directed him to bring a miniature of the Empress Isabella, of 
whom, as wc have seen, he had more than one portrait in his collection. He 
dwelt a long time on her beautiful features, 4< as if,” says the chronicler, “ he 
was imploring her t-o prepare a place for him in the celestial mansions to 

1 Nothing is known of this person, except what is to be collected from his own nar- 

rative. He was one of the convent, and seems to have lived there during the whole of 

the time that Charles resided at Ynete. He was one of the few monks selected to keep 

watch over the emperor’s remains ?.it?r his death, and to accompany them when they 

were removed to the Escorial. his manuscript, which has very recently been given to 

the public by the industrious Gachard, found its way, in some manner not easy to be ex- 

plained, into the archives of the Feudal Court of Brabant in Brussels. It was there dis- 

covered, not long since, by M. Bakhuizeu van den Brink, a member of that court, and 

an analysis of it was published by him in the Bulletins de la Commission Royale d'His- 

toire. The narrative is given at length by Gachard, in the second volume of his il Re~ 
traile et Mart de Charles- Quint” No one who has read this simple record, which bears 
on every page the evidence of the writer’s calling and of the times in which he Jived, can 
doubt its authenticity for a moment. For this reason, notwithstanding it comes to ns 
Without a name, it becomes an historical document of great value, interior only to that of 
the original letters from the members of the emperor’s household. 

* This was Fray Joseph de Sigue^a, prior of the Escorial. As head of *the great 
feonymife monastery, the best sources of information were open to him. Ho eiypyed, 
moreover, the opportunity of personal communication with some who were living at 
Yuste during the emperor’s residence there, and who, after his death, accompanied his 
remains fo the Escorial. The result of his investigations he has given in the first volume 
of his great work, “ Bistmia de la Ordende San (Jeronimo” publish edat Madrid in 1605 s 
i work which, from the conscientiousness of the writer, and the luminous style in which 
it is written, holds a high place in the ecclesiastical literature of Spain. 
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# which she had gone.” Some time longer he spent in cont&aplating Titian^ 
“ Agony in the Garden after which he ordered the picture of the “ Last 
Judgment” to be brought to him, the masterpiece of Titian. It was probably 
only a sketch, as the great work, which hung on the walls of the chapel, was 
too large to be remoVed. Indeed, his testament notices a picture of the " Last 
Judgment” as among the articles in the possession of his ‘jewel-keeper. He 
gazed so long and with such rapt attention on the picture, as to cause appre- 
hension in his physician, who, mthe emperor’s debilitated state, feared the 
effects of such excitement on his nerves. There was good reason forappre- 
hension ; for Charles at length, rousing from Ms reverie, turned to the doctor, 
and complained that he was ill. His pulse showed him to be in a high fever. 
He soon after withdrew to his chamber, which he was never more to leave. t 

That this account of the Jeronymite brethren is not perfectly correct, is 
shown by a letter of Dr. Mathys. dated on the first of September, in which 
he states that, having gone by his master’s orders, on the thirtieth of Au- 
gust, to Jaranailla, to attend the count of Oropesaj he found the emperor, 
on Ins return, suffering from a severe headache, ivlnch he attributed to the 
effect of the sun’s rays, that fell with great power on the terrace where he had 
dined. After a sleepless night, continues the doctor, in winch the emper&r 
suffered much from thirst, he rose and dressed himself; but though somewhat 
better in the morning, in the afternoon he relapsed, the pain in Ms head re- 
turned with increased force, and he exliibited decided symptoms of foyer. 
Prom this letter of his physician, written on the spot, we see it was impossible 
that the circumstances mentioned by the Jeropymite historians could have 
taken place on the day they assign for them. Charles was certainly in no 
condition on that day for so exciting a scene as the performance of his own 
obsequies. 

A still more formidable objection to the truth of the narrative is furnished 
by the silence of Charles’s household in regard to it. It would seem strange 
that, neither Quixada nor Gaztelu, who were so careful to notice every occur- 
rence of interest in their master’s life, should have made any allusion to one so 
extraordinary as this. This silence is so significant, that, instead of negative, 
it may ho thought to acquire the value of positive proof against the truth 
of the story. 

A candid review of the whole matter will suggest some considerations which 
may tend much to diminish the weight of these objections. With respect 
to the inaccuracy of the dat es, that would not be a marvellous thing at any 
time, especially with the careless chroniclers of the sixteenth century. The 
Itegcnt Joanna furnishes a remarkable example of tMs inaccuracy in a letter 
addressed to Philip, giving with much care the circumstances attending 
their father’s illness, in which she falls into the gross blunder of mistaking 
the date of his death, although the documents from Yusle were before her. 
It may well be that the date of the funeral services was some days previous 
to that reported by the monks, when Charles would seem to have been suf- 
ficiently recovered from the gout to have taken part in them. With the 
exception of a few lines from Gaztelu, relating to public business, we have 
no letter from the secretary or the major-domo between the eighteenth and 
the twenty-eighth of August ; at least, 1 have none in my collection, and have 
seen none cited by others. The interval that may have elapsed between the 
performance of the ceremony and t he writing of these functionaries may help 
to explain their silence on an event which no longer made any strong impres- 
sion on their minds. For after all, whendue allowance is made for The ex- 
aggerated tone n&tusal to the monkish *clironieler, this act was one not al- 
together so different in its character from those celebrations with which 
Charles used to vary the monotony of Mb monastic life. . Thus he showed a 
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morl»d»riifih fof performing the obsequies, not merely of his kindred, but of* 
any one whose position seemed to him to furnish m apology for it. Not a 
member of the toison died, but he was prepared to commemorate the event 
with solemn funeral rites. Those, in short, seemed to be the festivities of 
Charles's cloister life. These lugubrious ceremonies lad a fascination for 
Mm that may remind one of the tenacity with which his mother; Joanna, 
clung to the dead body of her husband, taking it with her wherever she went. 
"It was after celebrating the obsequies of his parents and his wife, winch oc- 
cupied several successive days, that he conceived, as we are told, the idea of 
rehearsing his own funeral, — a piece of extravagance which becomes the 
more credible when we reflect on the state of unnatural excitement to which 
his mind may have been brought by dwelling so long on the dreary apparatus 
of death. 

There is one part of the narrative, however, that cannot be so readily ex- 
plained— the portrait scene on the terrace. There must be some error, in 
regard to both the time and the maimer of the event, as reported by the 
chronicler. This scene upon the terrace could not have been the one which 
immediately preceded the last illness of the emperor. This appears from a 
letter of Dr. Maihys. who, far from being present on that occasion, expressly 
says that he was with the count of Oropcsa at Jarandilla. The portrait scene 
must have occurred at some earlier period, therefore, unless the reader may 
be disposed to dismiss it altogether, as one of those legends that have their 
birth in the cloisters, and easily find credit there. There is no pretence that 
the monk who reports it was himself present, lie tells it only as a rumour, 
and one that, seen through the mist of more than twenty years,— as, from a 
date in his manuscript, appears to have been the case,— may well have been 
distorted in his recollection. 

But the obsequies stand upon very different ground, as the writer assumes 
to have been present and to have taken part ini hem himself. We cannot 
reject the story without regarding it as a sheer invention of the chronicler. 
Such an effort of invention may be thought to be no miracle in a monk, 
especially where the glory of his convent was concerned. But it would be 
difficult to see how this was to be in any way affected by a matter which was 
altogether personal to Charles. The character of the writers, moreover, 
greatly strengthens the improbability of anything like -wilful misrepresenta- 
tion on their part. The manuscript of the monk of Yuste is stamped* 
as his Belgian editor justly remarks, with Die character of simplicity and 
truth; ana Siguenpa, the other Jerony mite authority, although tmgeawith 
the superstition of his age, enjoyed the highest reputation for integrity and 
good faith. It is a question of difficulties, in whatever light we may choose 
to regard it; but a candid consideration of all the circumstances may perhaps 
lead the reader tc explain these difficulties by a mistake of the date, — not 
very extraordinary considering the length of time that had elapsed since the 
event,— rather than by a wilful fabrication on the part of the writers.* 

* There is one authority, could bis work be recovered, who might probably settle this 
vexed question. This is Fray Martin de Angulo, prior of Yuste, who prepared, for the 
, Information of the Kegent Joanna, a full account of the latter days of her father, with 
whom, as the superior of the con rent, he was in the habit of daily communication. His 
manuscript, which has never found it&> way to the press, was in the hands of the historian 
Sandoval, who professes to have transferred its contents to his own pages* In these we 
And a cjyversation reported, which the emperor had with one of his household, respecting 
his mock funeral, which, however, we are to infer never took place, from its befog after- 
wards stated that the money which Charles designed to appropriate to this object was in 
the end applied to his real obsequies. Yet the marquis of VVuper&yso, in a work stiff in 
manuscript, which he compiled some seventy years later, with the memoir of Angola be- 
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But to return from a discussion, longer, it may be thought, ihm the im- 
portance of the subject warrants, it appears from his physician’s letter that 
Charles, after his repast on the terrace on the thirtieth of August, was 
seized with the illness from which he was destined never to Recover* A 
restless night was succeeded by a day of great suffering. He was tormented 
with excessive thirst ; and the pain in his head was so violent at times that 
he lost his consciousness. The disease soon took the aspect of malignant 
tertian fever; and Mathys determined, notwithstanding the weak state of his 
patient, that if the symptoms did not proye more favourable on the follow- 
ing day, he would bleed him. 

Charles himself became alarmed at his condition. The symptoms of the 
disease were different from anything which he had before experienced. He 
made his preparations accordingly, expressed Ms desire to execute a codicil to 
his will, aud without further delay confessed and received the sacrament. In 
performing this last act, feeble as he was, he knelt a full quarter of an hour 
m his bed, offering thanks to God for the mercies that had beenshown him 
through life, and expressing the deepest contrition for his sins, with an 
earnestness of manner that touched the hearts of all present. 

Quixada, by his master’s orders, wrote to the secretary Vazquez, requesting 
him to send a commission to Gaztelu investing Mm with the powers of a 
notary, as there was no one who could act iu that capacity at Taste. At the 
same time, the major-domo desired tfipi relays of post3 might be established 
along the route to Valladolid, for the more rapid and regular transmission of 
intelligence. Meanwhile, as Charles’s fever increased, the physician took 
from Mrn ten ounces of a tMck, black blood, and. on the evening of the same 
day, relieved him of eight more, by which he felt himself to be much bene- 
fited. Mathys, however, shrank trom the responsibility of taking the sole 
charge of his illustrious patient at this crisis ; but Charles, who seems to 
have had no great faith m a multitude of counsellors, would not consent 
that any other doctor should be called in, except I)r. Cornelius, Joanma’si 
physician,^ who to large medical experience united an intimate knowledge 
of his constitution. 

As Charles required the constant attention of his faithful major-domo, the 
latter transferred his residence to the convent, that he might remain with his 
master by night as well as day. In obedience to the emperor’s orders, he 
. had a short time since removed Ids family from V illagaucia to Cuacos. Dona 
Magdalena, Ms wife, was accompanied by her young charge, Don John of 
Austria, the emperor’s natural son, then a stripling of eleven years of 
age, whom she had brought up with the tenderness of a mother, though she 
remained in ignorance of his illustrious origin, On coming to Cuacos, she 
was invited by Charles to visit him at Yustc, where he gave her a gracious 
reception: and as she doubtless brought her foster-child along with her, the 
sight of the noble boy, Ms own offspring, who had already given evidence 
of the chivalrous spirit of later years, may have shed a ray of satisfaction on 
the withered heart of the emperor. 

* The arrival of Dr. Cornelius was attended by no change in the treatment 
of the patient, as the elder physician entirely approved of the course pur- 
sued By bis younger brother. But the disease continued rapidly to gain 
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fore him as one of his authorities, expressly asserts the fact of the mock funeral having 
taken place. In this conflict of testimony, it4s much to be wished that the dfirinal ma- 
nuscript of Father Angulo could be discovered. It is said still to exist to National 
Library of Madrid, where M. Gachard tells us he once had right of it. But if so* it has 
again become ingulfed to the ocean of manuscripts to the library, and thus far eluded 
every effort that has bees made to bring it light. 
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ground. The feverwas so high that Charles could hardlyendure the lightest 
covering; and it was occasionally accompanied by violent paroxysms which 
left Mm insensible for hours together. On the ninth of the month a com-, 
mission arrived from Valladolid empowering Gaztelu to act as a notary ; 
and Charles, who was then in the full possession of his faculties, lost no time 
' in executing his codicil. It had been prepared some time previous^ and was 
Oft great length, like the testament to which it was attached. By ms will he 
had bequeathed thirty thousand ducats for the portions of young maidens and 
the liberation of captives from the Moorish dungeons. Another provision of 
his will, which he now confirmed^ directed that thirty thousand masses 
should be said for the benefit of Ins soul in the monasteries and parochial 
churches of Spain and the Netherlands. By Ins codicil, he assigned gratui- 
ties and pensions to each member of his household, from Dr. Mathys down to 
the meanest scullion. The pensions varied in amount according to the rank 
of the parties, the highest reaching to lour hundred florins, and soproeeedmg 
by a descending scale to ninety florins annually. Some of the principal Jerony- 
mites who had officiated about the emperor’s person came m for a share of 
his bounty. Two thousand ducats were to be paid at once to Qubtada, 
whose services were noticed in the most affectionate terms, and who was 
to receive a pension equivalent to his present emoluments until Philip should 
-make some provision for him better suited to his deserts. 

But the most remarkable feature of the instrument was the intolerant 
spirit that breathed through every page of it where religion was concerned, 
The monotonous melancholy way of convent life had given a gloomy colour to 
Charles’s sentiments, and had imparted something like austerity to his tem- 
per. A whimsical proof of this austeril y had been furnished some time be- 
fore, b y an ordinance which he had obtained from the visitors of the convent, 
and which was proclaimed by sound of trumpet, decreeing a hundred lashes 
to any woman who should approach within two bow-shots of the gate ! Under 
the corroding influence of an ascetic life, and the decline of his health at 
Yuste, the feelings of bigotry which belonged to the emperor’s nature had 
been gradually exalted into a more active and mischievous principle of fana- 
ticism. This is evident from the system of -persecution which he incul- 
cated in his letters, with so much energy, ou those who had the direction 
of affairs both in Spain and in the Netherlands. lie was even heard to 
express his regret that he had respected the safe conduct of Lutber, when, 
the great reformer presented himself before the diet at Worms. Fortunately 
for Charles’s reputation, his good angel had saved him from the perpetra- 
tion of a crime which would have branded his name with the infamy that be- 
longs to the murderers of Hess. In the codicil which he now siguedj he en- 
joined upon his son to follow up and bring to justice every heretic in his 
dominions, and this without exception, and without favour or mercy to any 
one. He conjured Philip to cherish the Holy Inquisition as the best means 
for accomplishing this good work. “ So,” he concludes, w you shall have my 
blessing, and the Lord shall prosper all your undertakings.” Such were the 
last words of the dying monarch to his son. They did not fall on a deaf 
ear; and the parting admonition of his father served to give a keeper edge 
to the sword of persecution which Philip had already begun to wield/ 

Charles left directions in his codicil respecting the place of his interment. 
A few days before, lie had held a long conversation with Quixada on the 
subject# Hehad originally intended that his remains should he removed to 
Granada* ^ad there laid in its noble cathedral by the side of the empress, 
his wife. -There, too, were gathered the ashes of Philip and Joanna, his pa- 
rents, and those of his great progenitors, Ferdinand and Isabella, of glorious 
memory. But he had now change*? Ids mind, and seemed willing that his 
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ftrescnt residence should also be bis final resting-place. He proposed to be 
buried in the chapel of Yuste, and to have the body of the empress brought 
from Granada, and placed beside his own. But from this be was persuaded 
by Quixada, who represented that Yuste was altogether too hunftfc a place 
and in too defenceless a condition to be a fitting mausoleum for the re- 
mains of g^eat princes. Charles yielded to these arguments, and contented 
himself with, directing that his body should be deposited there for the 
present, leaving it to Philip to decide on the spot where it was perma- 
nently to lie, and requiring only that it should be by the side of his beloved 
wife. The emperor, having listened to the reading of the codicil, signed 
it on the' same day. By this act he seemed to have settled all his worldly 
affairs, and to, have terminated his connexion with the world. He did not, 
however, lose his interest in it altogether: and he received with pleasure 
the news brought him by GarciJasso de la vega, that his sister, the queen of 
Hungary, had at length consented to return to the Netherlands and give 
the king, her nephew, the benefit of her councils in the government of that 
country. 

Disastrous intelligence reached Yuste at this time of a great battle fought 
in the neighbourhood of Oran, in which the count of Alcaudete, the governor 
of that place, and the flower of the Spanish infantry under his command, had 
been cut to pieces by the Moors. The tidings would have fallen heavily on 
the heart of the dying emperor, who, as we have seen, had taken the greatest 
pains to provide for the safety of the Spanish possessions in Africa. But 
Quixada’s prudent precautions prevented anytlfing from being said to Charles 
on the subject, and saved him from the anguish which would have added a 
bitterness to death. 

The posts now brought daily tidings to Valladolid of the condition of the 
emperor, filling his daughter Joanna and the queen of Hungary with the 
deepest anxiety. They would willingly have gone at once to Yuste, and taken 
charge of him in his illness had he allowed it. But when Quixada intimated 
to Charles his sister’s desire, he replied that she would not come, for that 
she was too well acquainted with his wishes on the subject. The major- 
domo liintcd that his daughter, the regent, was equally anxious to visit mm, 
and waited only her father's permission to come ana nurse him in his ill- 
ness. The emperor, however, who found much difficulty in speaking, from 
the soreness of liis month, only shook his head, as if to intimate that it could 
n'ot be. But although liis own family were excluded, his friend the grand- 
master of Alcantara, on learning the critical condition of his master, came 
over to Yuste, resolved on establishing his residence there till the fate of the 
emperor was decided. 

Charles’s constitution was now fast sinking under the ravages of his dis- 
order, As his weakness increased, the physicians endeavoured to sustain him 
by broths, and other simple and nourishing liquids, allowing him even a small 
quantity of his favourite beer. But liis stomach refused to perform its 
functions, or to retain the food which it received. On the eleventh of the 
month* the tertian changed into what was called a double tertian. The ague 
fits became more severe, and of longer duration. Frightful chills were suc- 
ceeded by an access of fever, which ran so high that his reason became af- 
fectcdj and he lost all perception of what was passing around him. After 
one of these paroxysms, on the seventeenth, he remained for twenty hours in 
a state of utter insensibility. He was again attacked on the nineteen^, and, 
although the fit was less severe, and of much shorter duration, the physi- 
cians' fearing he would not survive another, expressed their opinion that 
the tune had arrived for administering extreme unction. 

'The sound of these words fell like a knelion the ears of the faithful Quixada, 
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whoaaw in imagination the portals of the tomb already opening to receive Ms 
master. His feelings are best expressed in ids own letter addressed soon 
afte r to the secretary Vazquez. “ The doctors say that the disease con- 
stantly increases, while every hour, as his puise shows, the emperor grows 
more feeble. As forme, I cannot think he is so near his end; and to-day his 
mj Ytd has not wandered so much as during 1 the last paroxysm. Ever since 
Moon I have, prevented them from giving him ext reme unction, fearing, though 
he remains speechless, that it might disturb him. But as the physicians 
insist that there is no 1 time for further delay, X have told them that I would 
be ready, and that they should watch the patient's pulse, and not give the 
signal until they were certain that the time had come for it. I feel as if I 
had buried him already more than once. You. can well understand how this 
pierces my very heart.” c * Since the above was written/' continues the major- 
domo, “the physicians have pressed the matter so strongly, that extreme 
unction has been administered to his majesty, although, as it seems to me, this 
was somewhat premature. 1 have done as they advised, for they should know 
best. You may well comprehend tin; condition of one like me, who for 
seven-und-thirty years lias served a master whom lie is about to lose for ever. 
May it please God to take lain to himself, if he is to go, thought cannot help 
repeating that in my judgment it will not be to-night. God be with him, and 
with us all.” 

The ceremony, -as Quixadu says, in his affecting letter, was performed on 
the evening of the nineteenth. It was conducted by the confessor Xtegla, 
attended by all the brethren of the convent. The emperor preferred to re- 
ceive the unction in the form adopted by the friars, which, comprehending 
a litany, the seven penitential psalms, and sundry other passages of Scrip- 
ture, was much longer and more exhaustiug than the rite used for the laity. 
His strength, however, did not fail him. He joined with great devotion m 
the services, which seemed to leave his mmd in a state of holy calm, like 
that of one whose thoughts were now turned to a better life. 

On the morning of the twentieth, he intimated his wish to be left alone with 
Ouixada. The interview lasted half an hour, during which Charles was 
able, to converse in a low but audible tone. One of the topics was the pensions 
to be given to his domestics ; and he instructed Quixada to press upon Philip 
the importance of punctuality m their payment. Another subject, still nearer 
to hislieart, had reference to Don John of Austria. He had made no provi- 
sion for the child, thinking it perhaps more politic jo leave him dependent on 
Philip. It was the course which his wise grandfather, Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, had pursued in respect to his younger grandson, Ferdinand, whom, 
though, his especial favourite, he Had left without a legacy, consigned to the 
care of his elder brother Charles, the heir to the monarchy. As the event 
proved, the goodwill of his brother was the best legacy that could have been 
left him. 

Soon after this con versal km, the emperor again confessed, and expressed 
his intention to receive Ihe sacrament. The major-domo, fearing that his 
strength would not be equal to the ceremony, reminded him that this was 
unnecessary as he had so lately received extreme unction. But the emperor 
answered that “it was good provision for the long journey he wafa about to 
set out upon.” The condition of his throat had been such of late as fur- 
nished a new argument to Quixada, who reminded his master that they 
cou!d€k>t administer to him the sacred elements, as he would be unable to 
swallow them. Charles replied, “1 shall be able,” in a tone of decision that 
adjourned all further debate. 

As it was feared that there might not be time for the consecration (if a 
wafer by the performance of the (mass, that which was kept on the high 
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altar of the church was brought by the confessor, Juan de Regia, i 

panied, as before, by the brethren of the convent, who now, to the num- 
fcer of thirty or more, filled the imperial chamber* Charles received the 
eucharist with the greatest devotion, saying, “Lord Ood of tnffch, our Re- 
deemer, into thy hands I commit my spirit/’ Quixada then examined his 
mouth, to see that no particle of the water adhered to it. After this, mass 
was performed. Charles joined in the service with silent but earnest de- 
votion * and when the monks had reached that solemn invocation, “Lamb 
of Goa, which t&keth away the sin of the world, have money on iis,” the 
dying monarch, feebly raising his hand, beat his breast, with looks of the 
deepest humility and contrition. The ceremony, instead of fatiguing, seemed 
rather to relieve him. A sweet composure settled on his spirits, and con- 
tinued to the last, unruffled by any further attacks of pain, while his facul- 
ties remained unclouded. 

Billing the rest of the morning he listened to passages from Scripture, 
pointing out those which he preferred, — among others, the Passion of our 
Lord in St. Luke. Yillalra accompanied the reading with such exhortations 
as were suited to the condition of the emperor, who listened attentively, with 
his eyes closed and his hands folded upon his breast. Ainoon Carranza, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who had been long expected, arrived at Yuste. He was the 
same “black friar” — so called from las swarthy visage — who had made Ms 
name famous by the part, he took in the persecutions m England ; and he was 
destined to become still more famous by the unmerited persecution which he 
himself afterwards endured from the Inquisition. He had come from the Low 
Countries, and brought tidings of Philip, by whom he had been recently 
raised to the archiepiscopal see. Dnforlunatolv, he had iruirreil the sus- 
picions of the Holy Office on the score of his ort hodoxy. llis residence in 
(term any, and Ids familiarity with the writings of Protestant scholars, had led 
him, no doubt, to modify some of Lis early opinions. But though, like Pole* 
Morouc, and some other eminent churchmen of the time, he had adopted 
more liberal views than were sanctioned by the council of Trendy he was at 
heart tis true a Roman catholic as the most implacable of his enemies. Some 
around the emperor, among whom Regia, to judge from his subsequent eon- 
duct, was the most active, had infused doubts iuto the monarch’s mind of 
Carranza’s orthodoxy. Charles was in no condition now to examine into 
the affair; and when the archbishop was introduced into his presence, and, 
kneeling down by the bedside, kissed the hand of his master, the latter 
gazed on him for a few moments in silence, and then bade him take some 
repose. 

The emperor’s life was now fast ebbing away : and his own sensations told 
him that the scene must soon dost;. He desired Quixada to have in readi- 
ness the holy candles brohglit. from the sanctuary of Our Lady of Montserrat; 
also an image of the "Virgin and a crucifix, which had comforted the empress 
in her extremity, and which Charles had preserved to solace his last hours. 
Quixada, who saw that his master was sinking, sent for the archbishop of 
Toledo, who, at the emperor’s desire, read aloud some portions of Scripture, 
—•among the rest, that sublime Psalm, “ Out of the depths, to Thee have I 
cried.” 9 Then approaching fhe emperor's bedside, he knelt down, and, hold- 
ing up a crucifix, exclaimed : “ Behold him who answers for all ! There is no 
more sin : all is forgiven.” These words fell upon other ears than those for 
which they were intended : and the confessor. Regia, made them thOgrounds 
of a malicious complaint before the Holy Office, as implying an acquiescence 
in the Erotestant doctrine of justification by faith alone. The words gave 
much scandal to more than one ecclesiastic in’ the. room, as also to the grand- 
master of Alcantara, who besought Vill§Iva to prepare the emperor for his 
, 2 p 2 
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end by a more Catfiolic exposition of the Christian doctrines. The harsh and" 
disagreeable utterance of Carranza had caused so much annoyance to Charles, 
that Quixada had thought it necessary to caution the primate to speak in a 
lower tone.® He was now succeeded by Yillalva, the favourite preacher of the 
emperor, whom he had so often delighted with his soft, insinuating elo- 
quence. 

■ k The Jeronymite resorted to very different sources of consolation from those 
employed by the archbishop. " Your majesty,” said lie, “ came into the world 
on the day of St. Matthew ; you will leave it on that of St. Matthias, St. 
Matthew and St. Matthias were two apostles, two brothers, bearing nearly 
the same name, and both disciples of Jesus Christ. With such intercessors 
yon can have nothing to fear. Let your majesty turn your heart with confi- 
dence to God, who will this day put you in possession of glory” “ Thus,” in. 
the striking language of Mignet, “the two doctrines which divided the world 
in the age of Charles the Fifth were once more brought before him on the bed 
of death . 5 He was in no condition to observe the peculiarities of these doc- 
trines ; but his fainting spirit leaned with pious faith on the assurance which 
they both gave him of happiness beyond the grave. A sweet serenity settled 
onjiis features, “giving token,” says the archbishop of Toledo, in a letter 
written soon after to the regent, “ of peace and inward security that filled all 
who witnessed it with ioy.” 

Besides the archbishop, the prior of Granada, Yillalva, and two or three 
other ecclesiastics, there were present in the chamber the count of Oropesa, 
wilh some of his kindred, the 1 grand-master of Alcantara, and a few ot the 
great lords, who had been in the habit of coming to pay their respects to the 
emperor, and who were now gathered around his bedside, gazing mournfully 
on nis revered form, while the shadows of death were stealing over it. For 
some hours there was silence in the apartment, broken only by the low breath- 
ings of the dying man. At length, rousing from his lethargy, Charles seemed 
to feel a consciousness that his time had come. It was two hours after mid- 
night, on the morning of the twenty-first of September. Placing his hand on 
his pulse, he feebly shook his head, as if to intimate that all was over. He 
then .signed to Quixada to light the taper. At the same time the archbishop 

J ilaced the crucifix of the empress in his hand. Gazing on it for a moment, 
le brought it to his lips, and then pressed it fervently on his breast. The 
archbishop, taking the crucilix from Ins relaxing grasp, held it up before the 
glazed eyes of the emperor, win. holding the candle m his right hand, and 
supported by the faithful Quixada, exclaimed, “Now it is time,” Then, 
gazing with unutterable longing on the sacred symbol to him the memento 
of earthly as well as heavenly love, he stretched forth bis loft hand as if to 
embrace at, called on the name of Jesus, in tones so loud as to be distinctly 
heard in the next apartment, and falling back on his pillowy with a convulsive 
sigh, expired* ^ Re had always prayed,— fearing perhaps the hereditary taint 
of insanity, — that he might preserve Ins reason to the last. His prayer was 
granted. 

All present were deeply touched by the solemn and affecting scene. The 
grand, master of Alcantara, in a letter written that same day to the Princess 
Joanna, expressed the happiness it gave him to think that he hadWn recog- 
nised by the emperor to the last. Luis Quixada could liardly comprehend 
that Ins master was no more, and, throwing himself upon the lifeless remains, 
gave WY to an agony of grief. The body was suffered to lie upon the bed 
during the following day. It was placed under the charge of four members 
of the convent* who, with the major-domo, were the only persons that entered 
the chamber of death. Quixada would often return during the day to look 
at his beloved master. During his |bsence on one occasion, the Jeronymitcs, 
as we are informed by one of those on watch, felt a natural curiosity to sec 
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the 'emperor, who was shrouded by the curtains drawn closely arouhd fchebed. 
They were restrained by a feeling of reverence for the dead, ancj the fear of 
displeasing Quixada. Curiosity at length prevailed ; and drawing aside the 
curtains, thev gazed with awe On the lifeless form before them. Bistead of the 
pallid hue of death, the countenance was still tinged with a faint colour resem- 
bling that of life. The expression, fixed as marble, was serene, telling that 
the hard battle of life was at an end. The head was protected by a delicately 
embroidered cap ; and a loose robe enveloped the person, on the upper pari 
of which was a oovering of black silk. On the breast, near the heart, lay the 
silver crucifix which the hands of his wife had clasped in the hour of death, and 
which was destined to comfort the latest moments of his son. Above the head 
of Charles was suspended a picture of the Virgin, one of the relics which he 
.had reserved for this occasion. While thus gazing, the Jeronymites heard 
the step of Quixada approaching the chamber, and they speedily closed the 
curtains. 

The emperor’s remains were secured in a leaden coffin, which was cased in 
another of chestnut. They were then lowered through the window in his 
apartment to the floor of the church. Here they were placed on a catafalque 
which stood in the centre of the building, shrouded in black, and emblazoned 
with the imperial arms. The walls were also hung with black, while the blaze 
of countless tapers shed a melancholy lustre over the scene. A vast con- 
course of persons of every rank, from the surrounding country, filled the edi- 
fice. Among them were to he seen the monks of Cuacos and those of different 
religious communities in the neighbourhood,* The members of the household 
were all clad in mourning. Amidst this solemn company the manly form of 
Quixada was conspicuous, muffled in a dark mantle, wilier’ concealed his fea- 
tures. By his side was his royal charge, Don John of Austria, in sable weeds, 
like himself. The events of that day were well calculated to make a deep im- 
pression on the mind of the gallant boy, who, after a brief but brilliant career, 
claimed, as the best recompence of his services, the privilege of lying beside 
his father in the stately mausoleum raised by Philip for the line of Austria. 

For three days the obsequies continued, under the direction of the arch- 
bishop of Toledo. The Jerouymites of Yustc, the Cordeliers of Jarandilla, the 
Dominicans of St. Catherine, joined in the funeral chant. A discourse was 
delivered on each day, beginning with one by Charles’s favourite preacher, 
Villalva. At Quixada’ s desire he had made minutes of what had passed in the 
sick-chamber, and had artfully woven these particulars into' his sermon, which 
he delivered with a tender and impassioned eloquence that thrilled the hearts 
of all who heard it. 

During the services, a chair was placed in the choir to accommodate some 
person of rank whose infirmities made it difficult for him to stand so long a 
time. But Quixada, notwithstanding the remonstrance of the grand-master 
of Alcantara, the friend of the party, indignantly caused the chair to be re- 
moved, remarking that no one would have dared to sit in the presence of 
the emperor when alive, and that no less respect should be shown to him now 
that he was dead. In this loyal sentiment he was sustained by the general 
feeling of the audience, every one of whom remained standing throughout 
the whole of the long-protracted ceremonies. 

At the close of the third day, the emperor’s interment took place, and 
his remains were consigned to tlie earth amidst the tears and lamentations of 
the multitude. The burial did not take place, however, without Borne diffi- 
culty. Charles had requested, by his jprill, that he might be laid partially 
under the great altar, and in such a manner that his head and the upper part 
of his body might be under the spot where the priest stood when celebrating 
mass. The request was made in humility; but it raised a question 
among tlje scrupulous ecclesiastics as to the propriety of permitting any 
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bones save those of a saint to occupy so holy a placer as that beneath :the 
altar. The dispute waxed somewhat warmer than was suited to the occa- 
sion ; till the momentous affair was finally adjusted by having an excavation 
made in the •wall, witliin which the head was introduced, bo as to allow the 
feet to touch the verge of the hallowed spot. 

These mournful rites having been concluded, the archbishop of Toledo, 
and the prior of Granada, together with some other of the high ecclesiastics 
as well as of the nobles, took their departure. Their places, however were 
soon supplied by the concourse from without, until the large church was 
filled to overflowing. The funeral services were protracted six days longer, 
during which Villalva continued his pious exhortations, in those warm and 
touching tones that lingered long m the memory of his hearers. The reputa- 
tion which he acquired l>y his fervid eloquence on this occasion, commended 
Mm in a particular manner to the notice of Philip the Second, who after- 
wards made him his principal preacher, as his father had done before him. 

On the ninth day the ceremonies were terminated. The monks from the 
neighbouring convents returned to their homes ; and the church was speedily 
emptied of the crowd which had assembled there to pay the last tribute of 
respect to their departed sovereign. Silence again settled upon Yuste; and 
the brethren of the convent resumed the quiet, and monotonous way of life 
which they had led before the coining of the emperor. 

Juan de llegla, Quixada, and Gaztelu had been named as the executors of 
Charleses will. To tin; two latter was commuted the task of making an in- 
ventory of his personal effects fit \ nsle. Their first care was <o settle the 
wages of the domestics, and pay the legacies bequeathed to them by their 
master. This was soon done ; and in a few days they ail took then depar- 
ture for "Valladolid. Some of them were received int o the son ice of the 
regent; but much the greater part, including the amiable Ynn .Male, re- 
turned to their native country, the Netherlands, bearing letters of recom- 
mendation to the king, and made nelicr by the pensions bequeathed to them 
by their imperial master. 

Charles had not forgotten t he convent in his benefactions, lie left, twelve 
hundred ducats to be distributed among its members, the stoves which had 
been provided for Ids establishment, and lhe noli hangings of cloth and velvet 
employed to decorate the church at his obsequies. Hut a gift of far more 
value was the “ Gloria” of Titian, which was still permitted to hang upon the 
walls .of the monastery, it was, indeed, too precious to be allowed to remain 
there long. Among the chattels lert by Charles, lus one-eyed horse, which he 
had bestrode only once after Ids arrival at Yusdc. was appropriated by Luis 
Quixnda. But on l)r. Cornelius laying elami to one of the emperor’s mules, 
an order came from "Valladolid that every article, however trifling, with the 
exception of Quixada’s pony, was to be reserved ior the regent. Among the 
royal trumpery was an Indian cat, and a parrot possessed of w onderful gifts 
in the way of talking, great pets of Charles, with which he had been accus- 
tomed 4 to amuse his leisure hours. They were presents from his sister, 
•Catherine of Portugal, and they were now forwarded in a separate litter, 
under m escort, to Valladolid. In short, everything in the house seemed to 
have a particular value in Joanna’s eyes, as a memorial of her father. * 

Qubtida and Gaztelu, having at length completed their painful task, in 
December took their final leave of the spot which they had always regarded 
with feelhflgs of aversion, and which was now associated in their minds with 
the moat jwuideamg recollections. The major-domo removed with his family 
to his residence at Villagarcia, from which he had so recently brought them. 
Thbre he and Bona Magdalena continued to watch, with parental interest, 
over the education of their royal charyc. Philip, in the meantime, in obedi- 
ence to his father’s wishes, recognised Don John as the son of thfl emperor. 
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and a glorious career was thus opened to the ambition of the young prince, 
which at the close of his short but eventful life, enabled kbn to leave an im- 
perishable name in the aimak of his country. 

The death of Charles the Fifth caused a sensation throughout Christendom 
inferior only to that occasioned, by his abdication. By his ovm subjects, 
indeed, the present event was felt still more sensibly, as their Joss was far 
greater, in his retirement, as we have seen, Charles still continued to ex- 
ercise an important influence on public affairs. But how he was gone for 
ever ; and the light of his wise counsels would no longer be shed on the diffi- 
cult path of his young and inexperienced successor. 

His obsequies were celebrated with great pomp by his daughter, at Valla- 
dolid. His friend, Francisco Borjn, delivered the discourse on this occasion. 
For his text he took the appropriate words, “ Lo. then would X wander 
afar off and remain in the wilderness.” He enriched his discourse with anec- 
dotes and traits of the deceased monarch, whom lie held up as a pattern of 
Christian excellence. Among other fact s he mentioned that Charles had once 
informed him, that no day had passed since he was twenty-one years old 
without his having devoted some portion of it to inward prayer. 

Funeral services in Charles’s honour were also performed in several other 
places in Spain, as Toledo, Tarragona, Seville ; with greater pomp in Koine; 
also in Naples, Lisbon, and Vienna ; but above all. in Brussels, the capital of 
the Netherlands, where the ceremonies were conducted with extraordinary 
splendour, in the presence of Philip andjiis court. 

As soon as the king had received tidings* of the death of his father, he 
ordered that the bells in all the churches and monasteries throughout the 
country should be tolled thrice a day for four months, and that no festivals 
or public rejoicings should take place during that time. The twenty-eighth of 
December was appointed for the celebration of the obsequies in the Flemish 
capital. A procession was formed, consisting of the great officers of the crown 
in their robes of state, of the high ecclesiastics and nobles, and of the knights 
of the Golden Fleece, wearing the superb insignia of their order. In the 
midst the king was seen, on foot, w ith his feat ures buried in a deep hood, and 
his person muffled in a mourning cloak, the train of which was borne by his 
favourite minister, Buy Gomez do Silva. It was evening ; and as the long 
procession moved by torch-light through the streets of the capital, it was 
escorted by files of the Spanish and German guards in their national uniforms, 
‘matching to the low sounds of melancholy music, with a step so slow that it 
required two hours to reach the place of their destination, the ancient church 
of St. Guduio. 


In the centre of the nave stood a pavilion, or chapel as it was called, 
shrouded in black, and lighted up by three thousand wax tapers. Within 
might be seen a sarcophagus covered with dark velvet, on which lay the 
imperial crown with the globe and sceptre. Opposite to the chapel a throne 
was raised for the king, with scats below to accommodate the . dignitaries of 
the Church and the Flemish and Spanish nobles. The galleries above, fes- 
tooned with drapery of black velvet and cloth of gold, richly emblazoned with 
the imperial arms, were occupied by the ladies of the court. Never had so 

K d dhd imposing a spectacle been witnessed within the walls of this tirne- 
•ured cathedral. The traveller who at this time visits the venerable pile, 
where Charles the Fifth was wont to hold the chapters of the Golden Fleece, 
while he gaxes on the characteristic effigy of that monarch, as .£ is dis- 
played on the superb windows of painted glass, may call to mind the memo- 
rable day when the people of Flanders, and the rank and beauty of its capital, 
were gathered together to celebrate the obsequies of the great emperor ; 
when, ^midst clouds of incense and thu blaze of myriads of fights, the deep 
tones of t^c organ, vibrating through the long aisles, mingled with the 
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voices of the priests as they chanted their sad requiem to the soul of their 
departed sovereign. 

In l570 — twelve years after the death of his father — Philip paid a visit to 
the monastery of Yuste. As his carriage wound round the road by the garden 
wall, he paused to read an inscription cut. on the comer stone beneath, the 
imperial arms : — “ In this holy house of Jerome of Yuste. Charles the Fifth, 
emperor, king of the Spains, most Christian, most invincible, passed the close 
of a life which he had devoted to the defence of the faith and the maintenance 
of justice” Alighting from his carriage, the king passed through the garden, 
still filled with the sweet odours of the lime and trie orange, and a wilderness 
of flowering shrubs, that his father had loved to tend. On the wall of the 
covered terrace the king might have read another inscription, recording the 
clay on which Ins father’s last illness was supposed to nave begun. . * His 
majesty, the emperor Don Charles the Fifth, our lord, was sitting in this 
place when he was taken ill, on the thirty-first of August, at four in the after- 
noon. He died on the twenty-first of September, at half-past two in the 
morning, in the year of grace 1558.” The former date should have been a 
day earner ; and the error shows that the record was made by the monks, as 
it is the same error into which the Jeronymite chroniclers have fallen in their 
account of his illness, 

Philip carefully examined every part of the dwelling. From a feeling of 
reverence lie was unwilling to pass the night in his father’s chamber, but occu- 
pied a small room next to it, hardly large enough to accommodate his couch. 
Two days w ere spent by him at* Yuste. He does not seem to have been very 
lavish of his bounty to the monks, leaving them, at his departure, nothing 
better to remind them of his visit than some relics and a gold cup. He may 
have thought that they had gained profit enough, as well as lionoui , by the 
emperor’s residence among them. Not long after, he took from them the 
picture which had become the pride of their convent,— the “Last Judgment” 
of Titian. It was removed to the palace monastery of the Escorial ? where 
it found a more conspicuous place than in the obscure solitudes ot Yuste. 
Tlie king replaced it by a faithful copy, to be hung over the high altar of the 
chapel, which several years later w as embellished with some rich decorations 
by the hand of Herrera, the principal architect of the Eseorial. 

Not many years elapsed before the brethren, met with a misfortune, which 
touched them even more nearly than the loss of Titian’s picture : this was 
the removal of the emperor’s bod) from their convent. The circumstance of* 
his having selected Yuste as the retreat in wliich to pass the evening of his 
days, was not uv '-e a source of pr.de to the monks of Si. Jerome than that of 
their being allowed to retain possession of his remains. But in the winter of 
the year one thousand live bundled and seventy-four, the Eseorial was so far 
advanced as to V ready for their reception , and I’hilip the Second put in ex- 
ecution the plan he bud formed of gathering together the ashes of his kindred, 
and depositing them in the superb mausoleum which he had consecrated to 
the house of Austria. Arrangements were accordingly made for removing 
from the different places when they had been interred, the bodies of the 
empress Isabella and two of her sons, who had died in early jure, the remains 
of Mary of Portugal, the first wife of Philip, and, lastly, those of* Queen 
Eleanor of France, from their resting-place at Merida. 

The funeral procession met at Yuste, where they were joined by a deputa- 
tion of the monks of St. Jerome, escorting the body of tne emperor. Loud 
w r as the lament of the brotherhood, ius they saw the preparations that were 
making for depriving them for ever, of their deceased sovereign, They felt 
that the glory that had rested on their convent had departed for ever. The 
orator chosen for the occasion gave utterance to his grief in a gush of yrarm, 
impassioned eloquence, which showed him to be a worthy aisojple of the 
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school of Villalva. Apostrophising the shade of Chariest he expatiated on 
the feelings of love and reverence with which the brethren of Yuste would 
ever cherish the memory of him who had condescended to take up his abode 
among them. * “The Almighty/* said the speaker, “has confined things — 
the heavens, the earth, and the sea — within their proper bounds. To love 
alone he basset no limit.” The people in the neighbouring country shared 
in the grief of the Jeronymites, and seemed to feel that a portion of that 
glory which the presence of the emperor had shed upon Yuste was reflected 
upon them. As the long proeessiou took its way through Cuacos, whose 
unruly peasantry, it may be remembered, had been a constant source of an- 
noyance to Charles, the inhabitants, expressed their regret by a dramatic 
representation, in which the personifications of the Village una the Desert 
were made to condole with each other, in rustic verse on their bereavement. 

In the procession were twenty -six friars of the mendicant orders, with eight 
of the Jeronymites from Yuste. The number was augmented by some of the 
principal ecclesiastics and great lords of the court. Five mourning coaches 
bore the bodies of the deceased ; and the funeral train performed its march so 
slowly, that it was ten days before it reached its place of destination. A cloud 
had long been gathering above the lulls that surround the Escorial ; and as 
the wayworn company entered the consecrated precincts, the storm beat with 
fury on the grey walls of the monastery. It was amidst this turmoil of the 
elements, making the vast edifice tremble to its foundation, that the peaceful 
remains of Charles and his kindred were again committed to the earth. 

The emperor’s obsequies were conducted here with the same solemn pomp 
that had attended them at Yuste. 13y a singular coincidence, the funeral 
discourse was again pronounced by Villalva, now become the favourite 
preacher of Philip the Second. The emperor’s remains, agreeably to his desire, 
■were laid as nearly as possible beneath the altar, somewhat in front of it, by 
the side of his beloved Isabella. Above, in a shrine of jasper, the statues of 
the illustrious pair, executed m copper by Lconi, might be seen, in their finely 
wrought mantles, kneeling side by side, with hands clasped, in an attitude of 
devotion. Behind were the effigies of Charles's two sisters, the queens of 
France and Hungary, kneeling also, with hands outstretched, and their faces 
turned towards the altar. The bodies of the two royal matrons were depo- 
sited iu the vault below, near that of their imperial brother ; and the friends 
who had loved one another in life were not divided by death. 

’ Yuste, which had been so long honoured as the residence of royalty, was 
permitted to assume the title of royal , The palace became, in a particular 
manner, the care of the government, and in 1038, Philip t he Fourth appro- 
priated six thousand ducats for placing it in complete repair Lillie was 
heard of it during the remainder of that century, t« 1 he following; and the 
sorrowful prediction of the Jeronumtc orator, that the day would come when 
Charles’s residence in the convent would pa frou the memory of men, seemed 
almost to be verified. 

The obscurity of Yuste proved its best protection. The time was to come, 
however, when this would cease io be so. .During the Peninsular War, in 
1810. a party of French dragoons, foraging in the neighbourhood, found the 
murdered body of one of ilicir comrades not far from the gates of Yuste. 
Not doubting that he had been made away with by the monks, the infuriated 
soldiery broke into the convent, scattered its terrified inmates, and set fire 
to the buildings in various places. For eight days the vast pile continued to 
burn, with no attempt to check the conflagration. On the ninth it was left & 
heap of smouldering mins, a small remnant of the western cloister alone 
surviving of the main body of the building. The church, from the strength 
of its walls, was happily able to defy the flames, and served, in its turn, to 
protect the palace, winch, in the rear, haft always leaned against it for support. 
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In 1820, m inWion of the patriots from the neighbouring villages com- 
pleted the work of destruction. They defaced the interior of the buildings 
that yet remained, despoiling them of every portable article of value, and 
turning thoichurch itself into a stable. The 6ne copy of Titian’s Last Judg- 
ment; Which had hung above the high altar ever since the time of Philip tffe 
Second, was appropriated by the liberals of Tejuela, and reserved to adorn 
the walls of their parish-church. 

Still the monks, though scared from their abodes, continued tp linger m 
the neighbourhood, as loth to resign iheir early home, endeared to them by 
many glorious recollections, "With the first glimpse of better times, a small 
number of them returned to their ancient quarters, where they contrived far 
themselves such accommodations as they oould amidst the ruins of the clois- 
ters. Here they were visited by more than one traveller, who bears testimony 
that the brethren still retained their ancient virtue of hospitality, though they 
had but scanty means for the exercise of it. Their monastic life was destined, 
however, to be of no long duration. In 1837 came the fatal decree for the 
suppression of the convents ; and the poor Jcronymites, many of them brokm 
by age arid infirmities, were once more turned adrift upon the pitiless world, 
without even a grave to lie in. 

Thus tenantless and neglected, Yuste has gone rapidly to decay. The tra- 
veller who visits it now, as he works liis way with difficulty through the 
tangled wilderness of shrubs in what was once the garden, finds little to re- 
mind him that the hand of cultivation was ever there. Yet just without the 
walls he may still see the great walnut-tree of Yustc spreading its bioad 
arms over the spot where once the multitude was gathered to celebrate the 
birthday of Charles, and where, as it is said, the monarch himself w ould often 
sit and muse,— it may be on the laded glories of the past, or on the darker 
future. 

The stranger may now enter the palace without the need of the royal permit 
which Charles the Fifth, as we have seen, thought of sufficient importance, to 
make it the subject of a special injunction to Ins son Philip on his death-bed. 
But as he wanders through the dreary mid desolate chambers, now turned 
into a magazine for grain mid olives, the visitor will find it no easy matter to 
repeople them with the images of former days, when Charles gave audience 
to foreign envoys in these very apartments, and when priests and nobles stood 
around lus bed, hanging with awful reverence on the last accents of their dying 
master. 

Without, the touch of decay is epon everything. The church still stands ; 
but the delicately carved wood -work of the choir, and the beautiful tiles that 
adorned the walls, have fallen from iheir places, or been torn away by the 
hand of violence. All around, the ground is covered with the wreck of former 
splendours, with fallen columns and shattered arches ; while the black and 
scathed walls of the older cloister still tower in gloomy grandeur above the 
scene of desolation Yet even here kind Nature lias been busy, as usual, in 
covering up the ravages of time and violence, spreading over them her rich em- 
broidery of wild flowers, and clotliing the ghastly skeleton in a robe of beauty.* 

, Yuste lives only in the memory of the past. Already her name begins to 
disappear from the map. But she will ever hold tier place in history ; and 
travellers from many a distant clime shall long repair to the memorable spot 
where, withdrawn from the turmoil of the world, lived and died the greatest 
monarc^of ike sixteenth century. 

* The moat: copious, as well as interesting, account of Yuste, in its ©resent dilapidated 
state, is to be found in Ford’s “ Handbook of Spain,” vol. i. pp. 652, $8 (#4 1846), and 
in the closing pages of Stirling’s “ Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth.” The rich and 
eloquent description of both these writers ^how that they were inspired in full measure 
by the genius loci 
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Note (1), page “2. — The consternation of the Britons, when invaded by the Piets sad 
Caledonians,* after the Roman legions were called out of the island, may give some idea 
of the degree of debasement to which the human mifid was reduced by long servitude 
under the Romans. In their supplicatory letter to ^tius, which they call the Groom qf 
Britain , “We know not (say they) which way to turn us. The barbarians drive us to 
the sea, and the sea forces us back on the barbarians: between which we have only 
the choice of two deaths, either to be swallowed up by the waves, or to be slain by the 
sword,” Histor. Gild®, ap. Gale, Hist. Britan. Script, p. 6. One can hardly believe 
this dastardly race to be descendants of that gallant people who repulsed Caesar, and 
defended their liberty so long against the Roman arms. 


(2), page 2. — The barbarous nations were not only illiterate, hut regarded literature 
with contempt. They found the inhabitants of all the provinces of the empire sunk in 
effeminacy, and averse to war. Such a character was the obiect of scorn to. a high* 
spirited and gallant race of men. “ When wo would brand an enemy,” says Luitprnndus, 
“with the most disgraceful and contumelious appellation, we call him a Roman; hoc 
solo, id est Romani nomine, quicquid ignobilitatis, quicquid timiditatis, quicquid avariti®, 
quicquid luxurhe, quirquid mcndacii, iinmo quicquid vitiorum eat comprehendentes." 
Luifprandi Legatio apud Murat. Scriptor. Italic, voi. ii. pars i. p. 451, T his degeneracy 
of manners, illiterate barbarians imputed to their love of learning. Even after they 
settled in the countries which they had conquered, they would not permit their children 
to be instructed in any science ; “ For (said they) instruction in the sciences tends 
to corrupt, enervate, and depress the mind ; and he who has been accustomed to trenible 
under the rod of a pedagogue, will never look on a sword or spear with an undaunted 
eye.” ProcOp. de Bello Gothor. lib. i. p. 4, ap. Script. Byz. edit. Venet. voi. i. A con- 
siderable number of years elapsed before nations so rude, and so unwilling to learn, could 
produce historians capable of recording their transactions, or of describing their manners 
and institutions. By that time, the memory of their ancient condition was in a great 
measure lost, and few monuments remained to guide their first writers to any certain 
knowledge of it. If one expects to receive any satisfactory account of the manners and 
laws of the Goths, Lombards, or Franks, during their residence in those countries 
wjiere they were originally seated, from Jornandes, Paulus Warnefridus, or Gregory of 
Tours, the earliest and most authentic historians of these people, he will be miserably 
disappointed. Whatever imperfect knowledge baa been conveyed to us of their ancient 
state, we owe not to their own writers, but to the Greek and Roman historians. 


(3), page 3. — A circumstance, related by Priscus, in his history of the embassy to 
Attila, king of the Huns, gives a striking view of the enthusiastic passion for war which 
prevailed among the barbarous nations. When the entertainment, to which that fierce 
conqueror admitted the Roman ambassadors, was ended, two Scythians advanced towards 
Attila, anc^ recited a poem, in which they celebrated his victories and military virtues. 
All the Huns fixed their eyes with attention on the bards. Some seemed to be delighted 
with the verses; others, remembering their own battles ami exploits, exulted with joy; 
while such as were become feeble through age, burst out into tears, bewailing the decay 
of their vigour, and the state of inactivity in which they were now obliged to remain. 
Excerpta ex Historia Prisci Bhetoris, ap. Byz. Hist Script, voi. i. p. 45. 


pipage 5, — A r emarkable confirmation of both parts of this reasoning occurs in tb* 
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history of England. The Saxons carried on the conquest of that country with the same 
destructive sprit which distinguished the other barbarous nations. The ancient inha- 
bitants of Brit&in were either exterminated, or forced to takeahelteT among the moun- 
tains of Wales, or reduced to servitude. The Saxon government, laws, manners, and lan- 
guage, were of consequence introduced into Britain, and were so perfectly established, 
that all memory of the institutions previous to their conquest of the country was, in a 
great measure, lost* The very reverse of this happened m a subsequent revolution. A 
•single victory placed William the Norman on the throne of England. The Saxon in- 
habitants, though oppressed, were not exterminated. William employed the utmost 
efforts of bis power and policy to make his new subjects conform in everything to the 
Norman standard, but without success. The Saxons, though vanquished, we^j far 
more numerous than their conquerors ; when the two races began to incorporate, the 
Saxon laws and manners gradually gained ground. The Norman institutions became 
unpopular and odious ; many of them fell into disuse : and in the English constitution 
and language at this day, many essential parts are manifestly of Saxon not of Norman 
extraction. 

(5), page 5. — Procopius, the historian, declines, from a principle of benevolence, to 
give" any particular detail of the cruelties of the Goths : u Lest, says he, u I should 
transmit a monument and example of inhumanity to succeeding ages.” Free, de Bello 
Goth. lib. iii. cap. 10, ap. Byz. Script, vol.' i. p. 126. But as the change, which I have 
pointed out as a consequence of the settlement of the barbarous nations in the countries 
formerly subject to the Homan empire, could not have taken place, if the greater part 
of the ancient inhabitants had not been extirpated, an event of such importance and 
influence merits a more particular illustration. This will justify me for exhibiting some 
part of that melancholy spectate, over which humanity prompted Procopius to draw 
a veil. I shall not, however, diegust my readers by a minute narration ; but rest satisfied 
with collecting some instances of the devastations made by two of the many nations 
which settled in the empire. The Vandals were the first of the barbarians who invaded 
Spain. It was one of the richest and most populous of the Homan province; the inha- 
bitants had been distinguished for courage, and had defended their liberty against 
the arms of Rome; with greater obstinacy, and during a longer course of years, than any 
nation in Europe. But ao entirely were they enervated by their subjection to 1 the 
Homans, that the Vandals, who entered the kingdom a.i>. 409, completed the conquest of 
it with such rapidity, that, in the year 411, these barbarians divided it among them, 
by casting lotB. The desolation, occasioned by their invasion, is thus described by ldatius, 
an eye-witness: 44 The barbarians wasted everything with bostilo cruelty. The pestilence 
was no less destructive. A dreadful famine rn^ed to such a degree, that the living 
were constrained to feed on the dead bodies of their fellow-citizens; and all these terrible 
plagues desolated at once the unhappy kingdoms.” Idatii Chron. ap. Biblioth. Patman, 
vol. vii, p. 1233, edit. Ludg. 1677. The Goths, having attacked the Vandals in their 
new settlements, a fierce war ensued: the country was plundered by both parties; the 
cities which had escaped from destruction in the first invasion of the Vandals were 
now laid in ashes, and the inhabitants exposed to suffer everything that the wanton 
crufelty of barbarians could inflict Idatius describes these scenes of inhumanity, ibid, p. 
1235, b. 1236, c. f. A similar account of their devastations is given by Isidorus His- 
palensis,and other contemporary writers. Isid. Chron. ap. Grot. Hist. Goth. 732. Prom 
Spain the Vandals passed over into Africa, a.i>. 428. Africa was, next to Egypt, the 
most fertile of* the Homan provinces. It was one of the granaries of the empire, and is 
called by an ancient writer the soul of the commonwealth. Though the army with which 
the Vandals invaded it did not exceed 30,000 fighting men, tliey became absolute mas- 
ters of the province in less than two years. A contemporary author gives a dreadful 
account of the havoc which they made : 11 They found a province well cultivated, and 
enjoying plenty, the beauty of the whole earth. They carried their destructive arms 
into every comer of it ; they dispeopled it by their devastations, exterminating every- 
thing with fire and sword. Tliey did not even spare the vines ana fruit-trees, that those, 
to whdfi caves and inaccessible mountains had afforded a retreat, might find no nourish- 
ment of any kind. Their hostile rage could not be satiated, and there was no place 
exempted from the effects of it. They tortured their prisoners with the most exqui- 
site cruelty, that they might force from thqm a discovery of their hidden treasures. 
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The more they discovered, (he more they expected, < and (he more Implacable they bs- 
oame, * Neither the infirmities of age nor of sex ; neither the dignity or nobility nor the 
sanctity of the sacerdotal office, could mitigate their fury; but the more illustrious their 
prisoners were,* the more barbarously they insulted them. The public buddings, which 
resisted the violence of the flames, they levelled with the ground. They leff many cities 
without an inhabitant. When they approached any fortified place which their undis- 
ciplined army could not reduce, they gathered together a multitude of prisoners, and 
puttingtbem to thfbword, left their bodies unburied, that the stench of the carcases might 
oblige the garrison to abandon it” Victor Vitensis de Persecutions Africans, ap. Biol. 
Patrura, vol. viii. p. 666. St Augustin, an African, who survived the conquest of his 
country by the Vandals some years, gives a similar description of their cruelties. Opera, 
vol. x p. 372, edit. 1616. About an hundred years after the settlement of the Van- 
dals in Africa, Belisarius attacked and dispossessed them. Procopius, a contemporary 
historian, describes the devastation which that war occasioned. “ Atrica,” says he, 1( >was 
so entirely dispeopled, that one might travel several days in it without meeting one 
man; and it is no exaggeration to say, that in the course of the war five millions of per- 
sons perished.” Proc. Hist. Arcana, cap. 18, ap. Byz. Script, vol. i. p. 315. I have 
dwelt longer upon the calamities of this province, because they are described not only 
by contemporary authors, but by eye-witnesses. The present state of Africa confirms 
their testimony. Many of the most flourishing and populous cities with which it was 
filled were so entirely rained, that no vestiges remain to point out where they were, 
situated. That fertile territory, which sustained the Roman empire, still lies in a great 
measure c uncultivated i and that province, which Victor, in his barbarous Latin, called 
Speciosiias totiw terreo florentis, is now the retreat of pirates and banditti. 

While the Vandals laid waste a great part of the empire, the Huns desolated the 
remainder. Of all the barbarous tribes, they were the fiercest and most formidable. 
Ammianus Marcollinus, a contemporary authof, and* one of the best of the later his- 
torians, gives an account of their policy and manners, which nearly resemble those of 
the Scythians described by the ancients, and of the Tartars known to the moderns. 
Some parts of their character, and several of their customs, arc not utifike those of the 
savages in North America. Their passion for war was extreme. “As in polished 
societies (says Ammianus) ease and tranquillity are courted, they delight in war and 
dangers. He who falls in battle is reckoned happy. They who die of old age or of disease 
are deemed infamous. They boast, with the utmost exuftation, of the number of enemies 
whom they have slain, and, as the most glorious of all ornaments, they fasten the scalps 
of those who have fallen by their hands to the trappings of their horses.” Ainmian. 
Marc. lib. xxxi. p. 477, edit. Gronov. Ludg. 1693. — T neir incursions into the empire be- 
gan in the fourth century ; and the Romans, though no strangers, by that time, to the 
effects of barbarous rage, were astonished at the cruelty of then: devastations, Thrace, 
Panuonia, and Illyricum, were the countries which they first laid desolate. As they had 
at first no intention of settling in Europe, they made only inroads of short continuance 
into the empire; but these were frequent ; and Procopius computes that in each of these, 
at a medium, two hundred thousand persons perished, or were carried off as slaves. 
Procop. Hist Aram. ap. Byz. Script, vol. i. 316. Thrace, the best-cultivated pro- 1 
viuce m that quarter of the empire, was converted into a desert ; and, when Prisons ac- 
companied the ambassadors sent to Attila, there wore no inhabitants in some of the 
cities, but a few miserable people, who had taken shelter among the ruins of the 
churches ; and the fields were covered with the bones of those who had fallen by the 
sword. Priscos ap. Byz. Script, vol. i. p. 34. Attila became king of the Huns, a.d. 434. 
He is one of the greatest and most enterprising conquerors mentioned in history. He ex- 
tended his empire over all the vast countries comprehended under the general names of 
Scythia and Germany in the ancient division of the world. While he was carrying on 
his wars*against the barbarous nations, he kept the Roman empire under perpetual 
apprehensions, and extorted enormous subsidies from the timid and effeminate monarch* 
who governed it* In the year 451, he entered Gaul, at the head of an army composed 
of all the various nations which he had subdued. It was more numerous than any 
with which the barbarians had hitherto invaded the empire. The devastation winch 
he committed were horrible; not only the open country, hut the most flourishing cities 
were desolated. The extent and cruelty of his devastations are described by Salviauus 
de Gubernat. Pei, edit. Baluz. Par. 1663, p. 139, Ac,, and by Idatius, ubi supra, p. 1236* 
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JEtius, put ft Btop^W Mb progress in that country by the famous battle of Mm, in 
which (if we may believe the historians of that age) three hundred thousand pareens 
perished. Idat. iMd. Jornandes de Echos Geticis, ap Grot, Hist. Getfcor. p. 671. 
Amst. 1665. But the next year he resolved to attack the centre of the empire, and 
marching iffto Italy, wasted it with rage, inflamed by the sense oOfo late disgrace. 
, 'What Italy suffered by the Buns, exceeded all the calamities which the preceding 
kcurtuma of the barbarians had brought upon it. Couringins has collected several 
passages from the ancient historians, which prove that the devastfcone committed by 
the Vandals and Huns, in the countries situated on the banks of the Shine, were no 
Ires cruel and fatal to the human race. Exercitatio de Ur bibus Germanise, Opera, vol. L 
p. 486. It is endless, it is shocking, to follow these destroyers of' mankind through so 
many scenes of horror, and to contemplate the lmvoc which they made of the human 
spectre. 

But the state in which Italy appears to have been, during several ages after the bar- 
barous nations settled in it, is the most decisive proof of the cruelty as well as the 
extent of their devastations. Whenever any country is thiuly inhabited, frees and shrubs 
spring up m the uncultivated fields, and, spreading by degrees, form large forests ; by 
the overflowing of rivers, and the stagnating ol waters, other parts ot it are converted 
into lakes and marshes. Ancient Italy, which the Romans rendered the seat of elegance 
and luxury, waa cultivated to the highest pitch. But so effectually did the devastations 
of the barbarians destroy all the effects of Roman industry and cultivation, that in the 
eighth century a considerable part of Italy appears to have been covered with forests 
and marshes of great extent JVluratori enters into a minute detail concerning the situa- 
tion and limits of several ot these ; and proves, by the most authentic evidence, that great 
tracts of territory in all the different provinces of Italy, wero either overrun with wood, 
or laid under water. Nor did these occupy parts of the country naturally barren or of 
little value, but were spread over clistricts which ancient writers represent as extremely 
fertile, and which at present are highly cultivated. M orator i, Antiquitatos Italic* Medii 
AJvi, dissert, xxi v. u. p. 149, 153, &c. A strong proof of this occurs in a description of 
the city of Modena, by an author of the tenth century. Murat. Script. Rerum Italic, 
vol. hi. pars. ii. p* 691. The state of desolation in other countries of Europe seems to 
have been the same, In many of the most early charters now extant, the lands granted 
to monasteries, or to private persons, are distinguished into such as are cultivated orrin- 
habited, and such as were eremi, desolate. In many instances, lands are granted to 
persons because they had taken them from the desert, (tb eretno, and had cultivated and 
planted them with inhabitants. This appears from a charter of Charlemagne, pttb- 
nshed by Eckhart, de Rebus Franeise Orientals, vol. ii. p. 864, and from many char- 
ters of his successors quoted by Du Cange, vw- Eremus, — Wherever a right of pro- 
perty in land can be thus acquired, it is evident that the country must be extremely 
desolate, and thinly peopled. The first .settlers in America obtained possession of lagd 
by such ft title. Whoever was able fo clear and to cultivate a field, was recognised us 
^fhe proprietor* His industry merited such a recompense. The grants in the charters 
which I have mentioned flow from a similar principle, and there must bare -been some 
' resemblance in the state of the countries. 

Muratori adds, that, during the eighth and ninth centuries, Italy was greatly in- 
fested by wolves and other wild beasts ; another mark of its being destitute of inhabitants. 
Murat, Antiq. vol. ii. p, 163. Thus Italy, the pride of the ancient world for its fertility 
and cultivation, was reduced to the state of a country newly peopled and lately rendered 
habitable. 


I am sensible, not only that some of these descriptions of the devastations, which 1 have 
quoted, may be exaggerated, but that the barbarous tribes, in making their settlements, 
old not proceed invariably iu the same manner. Some of them seemed to be bent on 
exterminating the ancient inhabitants ; others wero more disposed to incorporate with 
them. It is not my province either to inquire into the causes which occasioned this 
variety in the conduct of the conquerors, or to describe the state of those countries whew 
the ancient inhabitants were treated most mildly. The facts which I hare produced are 
snfliciefR to justify the account which 1 have given in the text, and to prove, that the de* 
struction of the human species, occasioned by the hostile invasions of the northern nations, 
and their subsequent settlements, was much greater than many authors seem to imagine- 
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* (6), Mffe S.-~lhKve observed I, Note 2, that' uor <m1y«ertak i^rmstion concerning 
the ancient state of til* barbarous nations must be derived from the Greek end Homan 
writer . Happily, an account of the institutions and customs of one people, to which 
those of all the vest Seem to have been in a great; measure similar, hasboe^ transmitted 
to ue by two authors, the most capable, perhaps, that ever wrote, of observing them with 
profound discernment, and of describing them with propriety and forte. The reader 
must perceive that Caesar and Tacitus are the authors whom I nave in view. The former 
gives a short account of the ancient Germans in a few chapters of the sixth book of his 
Commentaries ; the latter wrote a treatise expressly on that subject. Those are the 
most precious and instructive monuments of antiquity to the present inhabitants of 
Europe. From them we learn, 

1. That the state of society among the ancient Germans was Of the rudest and most 
simple form* They subsisted entirely by hunting or by pasturage. Caes, lib. Vi c. 21 . 
They neglected agriculture, and lived chiefly on milk, cheese, and ftesh. Ibid. c. 22 . 
Tacitus agrees with him in most, of these points; 1> Morib. Germ. c. 14, 15, 28. The 
Goths were equally negligent of agriculture. Prise, llbet. ap, Byz. Script, v. i. p. 31, B. 
Society was in the same state among the Huns, who disdained to cultivate the earth, or 
to touch a plough. Amin. Marcel, lib. xxxi. p. 475. The same manners took place 
among the Alans; ibid. p. 477, While society remains in this simple state, men by 
uniting together scarcely relinquish any portion of their natural independence. Accord- 
ingly we are informed, 2. that the authority of civil government was extremely limited 
among the Germans. During times of peace, they hud no common or fixed magistrate,* 
hut the chief men of every district dispensed justice, and accommodated differences. 
Croa. ibid. c. 28. Their kings had not absolute or unbounded power; their authority 
consisted rather in the privilege of advising, than in tlip power of commanding. Matters of 
small consequence were determined by the chief men,; affairs of importance by the whole 
community. Tacit, c. 7, 11. The Huns, in lik<* manner, deliberated in common concern- 
ing every business of moment to the society; and were not subject to the rigour of regal 

authority, A mm. Marcel, lib. xxxi. p. 474. 3. Every individual among the ancient 

Germans was left at liberty to choose whether he would take part i’i any military en- 
terprise which was proposed ; there seems to have been no obligation to engage in it im- 
posed on him by public authority. “ When any of the chief men proposes an expedition, 
such as approve of the cause and of the header, rise up and declare their intention of 
following mm : after coming under this engagement, those who do not fulfil it are con- 
sidered as deserters and traitors, and are looked upon as infamous.” Cbbs. Ibid. c. 23. 
Tacitus plainly points at the same custom, though in terms more obscure. Tacit, c. 
1L— — 4, As every individual was so independent, and master in so great a degree of 
his own actions, it became, of consequence, the great object of every person among the 
Germans Who aimed at being a leader, to gain adherents, and to attach them to hi* per- 
t Bon and interest. These adherents Caesar calls ambacti and cHmtes , i e. retainers or 
clients; Tacitus, comiles , or companions. The chief distinction and power of the leaders 
■consisted in being attended by a numerous band of chosen youth. This was their pride 
as well «s ornament during peace, and their defence in war. The leaders gained or 
preserved the favour of these retainers by presents of armour and of horses; or by the 
profuse, though inelegant, hospitality with winch they entertained them. Tacit, c. 14, 
15.-* — 5. Another consequence of the personal liberty and independence which the Ger- 
mans retained, even after they united in society, was their circumscribing the criminal 
jurisdiction of the magistrate within very narrow limits, and|their not only claiming, 
out exercising, almost all the rights of private resentment and revenge. Their magis- 
trates had not the power either oi imprisoning or of inflicting any corporal punishment on 
a free man. Tacit, c. 7, Every person was obliged to avenge the wrongs which his 

f irents or friends had sustained. Their enmities were hereditary, but not irreconcilable. 

von mftrder was compensated by paying a certain number of cattle. Tacit c. 21. A 
part of the fine went to the king, or state, a part to the person who had been injured, 
or to his kindred. Ibid. c. 12. 

Those particulars concerning the institutions and maimers of the Germans, though well 
.known to every person conversant in ancient literature, 1 have thought proper % arrange 
in this order, and to lay Wore such of my readers as may be less acquainted with these 
facts, both because they confirm the account which I have given of the state of the bar- 
barous nations, and because they tend to illustrate all the observations I shall have coca- 
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•Ion to make concernftig the various changes in their government and custom b. The laws 
and customs introduced by the barbarous nations into their new settlements, are the heat 
commentary on the writings of Gaosar and Tacitus ; and their observations are the be&t 
key to a perfect knowledge of these laws and customs. One circumstance with respect 
to the tostmftaies of Ctcsar and Tacitus concerning the Germans, merits attention. 
Caesar wrote his brief account of their manners more than a hundred years before Tacitus 
composed his Treatise do Moribus German or um. A hundred years make a considerable 
period in the progress of national manners, especially if, during that rime, those people 
who are rude and unpolished have had much communication with more civilized states. 
This was the case with the Germans. Their intercourse with the Bomans began when 
Caesar crossed the Rhine, and increased greatly during the interval between that event 
and the time when Tacitus flourished. We may accordingly observe that the manners 
of the Germans,, in his time, which Caesar describes, were less improved than those of the 
same people as delineated by Tacitus. Besides this, it is remarkable, that there was a 
considerable difference in the state of society among the different tribes of Germans. 
The Suiones were so much improved that they began to be corrupted. Tacit, c. 44. 
The Feniu were so barbarous that it is wonderful how they were able to subsist. Ibid. 
C. 46. Whoever undertakes to describe the manners of the Germans, or lo found any 
political theory upon the state of society among them, ought carefully to attend to both 
these circumstances. 

Before I quit this subject, it may not be improper to observe, that though successive 
alterations in their institutions, together with the gradual progress of refinement, have 
made an entire change in the manners of the various people who conquered the Homan 
empire, there is still one race of men nearly in the same political situation with theirs, 
when they first settled in their new conquests ; 1 mean the various tribes and nations of 
savages in North America. It cannot, then, be considered either as a digression, or as 
an improper indulgence of curiosity* to inquire whether this similarity in their political 
state has occasioned any resemblance between their character and manners. If the like- 
ness turns out to be striking, it is a stronger proof that a just account has been given of 
the ancient inhabitants of Europe, than the testimony even of Caesar or ot Tacitus. 

1. The Americans subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing. Some tribes neglect agri- 
culture entirely. Among those who cultivate some small spot near their huts, that, 
together with all works of labour, is performed by the women. P. Charevoix, Journal 
Historique d’un Voyage de I’Amdrique, 4 to. Par. 1744, p. 334. In such a slate of so- 
ciety, trie common wants of men being few, and their mutual dependence upon each 
other small, their union is extremely impel feet and feeble, and they continue to enjoy 
their natural liberty almost unimpaired. It is the first idea of an American, that every 
man is born free and independent, and that no power on earth hath any right to diminish 
or circumscribe his natural liberty. There is hardly any appearance of subordumtion, 
either in civil or domestic government. Every one does wnat he pleases. A father 
and mother live witli their children, like persons whom chance has brought together, 
and whom no common bond unites. The is manner of educating their children is suitable 
to this principle. They never chastise or punish them, even during their infancy. As 
they advance in years, they continue to be entirely masters of their own actions, and seem 
not to be conscious of being responsible for any part of their conduct. Ibid. p. 272, 
273. — —2. The power of their civil magistrates is extremely limited. Among most of 
their tribes, the sachem, or chief, is elective. A council of old men is chosen to assist 
him, without whose advice lie determines no affair of importance. The sachems neither 
possess nor claim any great degree of authority. They propose and entreat, rather than 
command. The obedience of their people is altogether voluntary* Ibid. p. 266, 268, 
— -»3. The savages of America engage in their military enterprises, not from con- 
straint, bat choice. When war is resolved, a chief arises, and oners himself to be the 
leader. Such as are willing (for they compel no person) stand up one aftei* another, 
and sing their war-song. But if, after this, any of these should refuse to follow the 
leader to whom they have engaged, his life would be in danger, and he would be consi- 
dered as the most infamous of men. Ibid. pp. 217, 218. 4. Such as engage to follow 

any leader, expect- to be treated by him with great attention and respect ; and he is 
obliged to ma& them presents of considerable value. Ibid. p. 218.— — 5. Among the 
Americans, the magistrate lias scarcely any cum inal jurisdiction. Ibid, p. 272. Upon re- 
ceiving apy injrny, the person or family offended may inflict what punishment they 
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please on the person who was the author of it Ibid, p. 274, Their resentment and 
desire of vengeance are excessive and implacable. Time can neither extinguish nor abate 
it. It Is the chief inheritance parents leave to their children ; it is transmitted from 
generation' to generation, until an occasion he found of satisfying it. Ibid. p. # 8ff& Some- 
times. however, the^ offended party is appeased. A compensation is paid for a murder 
that has been committed. The relations of the deceased receive it j ana it consists most 
commonly of a captive taken in war, who being substituted in place of the person who 
was murdered, assumes his name, and is adopted into his family; Ibid. p. #74, The 
resemblance holds in many other particulars. It is sufficient for my purpose to have 
pointed out the similarity oi those great features which distinguish and characterise both 
people, _ Bochatt, and other philologists of the last century, who, with more erudition 
than science, endeavoured to trace the migrations of various nations, and who were apt, 
upon the slightest appearance of resemblance, to find an affinity between nations far re- 
moved from each other, and to conclude that they were descended from the same ances- 
tors, would hardly have failed, on viewing such an amazing similarity, to pronounce with 
confidence, “ that the Gentians and the Americans must be the Same people.*’ But a phi- 
losopher will satisfy himself with observing, u that the characters of nations depend on the 
state of society in which they live, and on the political institutions established among 
them; and that the human mind, whenever it is placed in the same situation, will, in 
ages the most distant, and in countries the most remote, assume the same form, and bo • 
distinguished by the same manners.” 

I have pushed the comparison between the Germans and Americans no further than 
was necessary for the illustration of my subject. I do not pretend that the state of 
society in the two countries was perfectly similar in every respect. Many of the German 
tribes were more civilized than the Americans. Some of them were not unacquainted 
with agriculture ; almost all of them had flocks <$f tanfle cattle, and depended upon them 
for the chief part of their subsistence. Most of the American tribes subsist by hunting, 
and are in a ruder and more simple state than the ancient Germans. The resemblance, 
however, between their condition, is greater, perhaps, than any that liLtory affords an 
opportunity of observing between any two races of uncivilized people, and this has pro- 
duced a surprising similarity of manners. 

(7) , page C. — The booty gained by an army belonged to the army. The king himself 
had no part of it but what he acquired by lot. A remarkable instance of this occurs in 
the history of the Franks. The army of Clovis, the founder of the French monarchy, 
having plundered a church, carried off, among other sacred utensils, a vase of extraor- 
dinary size and beauty. The bishop sent deputies to Clovis, beseeching him to restore 
the vase, that it might be again employed iu the sacred services to which it had been 
consecrated. Clovis desired the deputies to follow him to Soissons, as the booty was to 
be' divided iu that place, and promised, that if the lot should give him the disposal of the 
vase, he would grant what the bishop desired. When he came to Soissons, and all the 
booty was being placed in one great heap in the middle of the army, Clovis entreated 
th»t| before making the division, they would give him that vase over and above his share. 
All appeared willing to gratify the king, and to comply with his request, when a fierce and 
haughty soldier lifted up his battle-axe, and, striking the vase with the utmost violence, 
cried out with a loud voice, “ You shall receive nothing here but that to which the lot 
gives you a rig^ti” Gregor. Turon. Histor. Francorum, lib. ii. c. 27, p. 70, Par. 1610. 

(8) , page 7.— The history of the establishment and progress of the feudal System is an, 

interesting object to all the nations of Europe. In some countries their jurisprudence 
and laws are still in a great measure feudal. In others, many forms and practices esta- 
blished by uustom, or founded on statutes, took their rise from the feudal law, and cannot 
be understood without attending to the ideas peculiar to it. Several authors of the 
highest reputation for genius and erudition, have endeavoured to illustrate this subject, 
but still many parts or it are obscure. I shall endeavour to trace, with precision, the 
progress and variation of ideas concerning property in land among the barbarous nJtions; 
and shall attempt to point out the causes which introduced these changes, as well as 
the effects which followed upon them. Property iu lafld seems to have gone through four 
successive changes among the people who settled iu the various provinces of the Boiu&n 
empire. % 
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I. While the barbarous nations remained in their original countries, tMr property \n 
land whs only temporary, and they had no certain limits to their possessions. After 
feeding their nocks in one district, they removed with them, and with their wives And 
families, to another; and abandoned that likewise in a short time. . the/ were not, in 
consequence of this imperfect species of property, brought under any positive or formal 
obligation to servo the community ; all their services were purely voluntary. Every indi- 
vidual was at liberty to choose haw far he would contribute towards carrying an any 
military enterprise. If he followed a leader in any expedition, it was from attachment, 
not from a sense of obligation. The clearest proof of this has been produced in Note 6, 
While property continued in this state, we can discover nothing that bears any resem- 
blance to a feudal tenure, or to the subordination and military service which the feudal 
system introduced. 

II. Upon settling in the countries which they had subdued, theyictorious troops divided 
the conquered lands. Whatever portion of them fell to a soldier, he seized as the re- 
compense due to his valour, as a settlement acquired by his own sword. He took posses- 
men* of it as a freeman in full property. He enjoyed it during his own life, ana could 
dispose of it at pleasure, or transmit it as an inheritance to liis children. Thus property 
in land became fixed. It was at the same time allodial, i. c. the possessor baa the 
entire right of property and dominion ; he held of no sovereign or superior lord, to whom 
he was bound to do homage and perform service. But as these new proprietors were in 
some danger fas has been observed in the text) of being disturbed by the remainder of 
the ancient inhabitants, and in still greater danger of being attacked by successive colo- 
nies of barbarians as fierce and rapacious as themselves, they saw the necessity of coming 
under obligations to defend the community more explicit than those to which they had 
been subject in their original habitations. On tins account, immediately upon their 
fixing in their new settlements, every freeman became bound to take arms in defence of 
thB community, and, if he refused, or neglected so to do, was liable lo a considerable 
penalty. I do not mean that any contract of this kind was formally concluded, or mu- 
tually ratified by any legal solemnity. It was established by tacit consent, like the other 
compacts which hold society together. Their mutual security and preservation made it 
the interest of all to recognise its authority, and to enforce the observation of it. We cm 
trace back this new obligation on the proprietors of land to a very early period in the his- 
tory pf the Franks. ChiTpcric, who began his reign a.j>. 562, exacted n fine, homos jm mi 
exigi , from certain persons who had refused to accompany him in an expedition. Gregor. 
Turon. lib. v. c. 26, p. 211. Ohildebert, who began Ills reign A.D. 576, proceeded in 
the same manner against others who had been guilty of a like crime. Ibid. hb. vii. c. 42, 
p. #42. Such a fine could not have been exacted w bile property continued in its first state, 
and military service was entirely voluntary. Charlemagne ordained that every freeman 
Who possessed five mansi, i. e. sixty acres of land, in property, should march in person 
against the enemy. Capital. a.j>. 807, Louis Je DeUmnairc, A.l>, 815, granted lands 
to certain Spaniards who fled from the Saracens, and allowed them to settle in his terri- 
tories, on condition that they should serve in the army like other freemen. Capital. voL 
3. p, 600. By land possessed in property, winch is mentioned in the law of Charle- 
magne, we are to understand, according to the style of that age, allodial land; (docks and 
proprietor, ahdum and proprium, being words perfectly synonymous. Du Cange, voce 
Afodfc, The clearest -proof of the distinction between allodial and beneficiary possession, i 
is contained in two charters published by Muratori, by which it appeal* that a person 
might possess cue part of his estate as allodial, which he could dispose of at pleasure, the 
other as a bmqfioiim, of which he had only the usufruct, the property returning to the 
superior lord oa his demise. Antiq. ItaL Medii JEvi, vol. i. pp. 559, 565. The same 
distinction is pointed out in a capitufoire of Charlemagne, a.». 812, edit. Baluz. vol. i. 
p. 48L Count Everard, who married a daughter of Louis Je Ddbommire, in, the curious 
testament by winch he disposes of his vast estate among hiB children, distinguishes be- 
tween what he possessed proprietcUe, and what he held bemfkio; and It appears that 
the mater part was aUooial, a.d. 887. Aub. Mirsei Opera Diplomatica, Lovan. 1723, 
vol, tf! 18 . 

In the same manner liber homo is commonly opposed to vassus or vassdUtr ; the 
former detftfces an allodial proprietor, the latter one who held of a superior, Thes ■ 
men were under an obligation to serve the state; and this duty was considered as ss 
sacred, that freemen were prohibited £rom entering into holy orders, unless they had 
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obtained the consent of the sovereign. The reason given for this*in the statute is re* 
markable : u For wo are informed that some do so, not so much out of devotion, so in order 
to avoid 'that military service which they are bound to perform.” , Capitol. lib. i. §114 
If, upon being eummaned into the field, any freeman refusb toooey, a totarfi&mwwm, i. 
e. a fine of sixty crowns, was to be exacted from him according to the law of the Franks, 
Oapit. Car. Magn. ap. Leg. Longob. lib. i. tit. 14, § 15, p. 159, This expression, accord- 
ing to the law of the Franks, seems to imply, that both the obligation to serve, and the 
penalty on those who disregarded it, were coeval with the laws made by the Franks at 
their first settlement in Gaul. This fine was levied with such rigour, u That if any 
person convicted of ibis crime was insolvent, he was reduced to servitude, and con- 
tinued in that state until such time as his labour should amount to the value of the 
hertbannum” Ibid. The Emperor Lotharius rendered the penalty still more severe ; 
and if any person, possessing such an extent of property as made it incumbent on him 
to, take the field in person, refused to obey the summons, all his goods were declared to be 
forfeited, and he himself might be punished with banishment. Murat. Script. ItaL vpl, i, 
pars ii. p. 153. 

III. Property in land having thus become fixed, and subject to military service* 
another change was introduced, though slowly, and step by step. We learn from Tacitus, 
that the chief men among the Germans endeavoured to attach to their persons and in- 
terests certain adherents whom he calls comites. These fought under their standard, and 
followed them in all their enterprises. The same custom continued among them in their 
new settlements, and those attached or devoted followers were called^ie&w, anirwtiomSf 
homines in trtoste dominica, leudes. Tacitus informs us, that the rank of a comes was 
deemed honourable; De Morib. Germ. c. J3. The composition, which is the standard by 
which we must judge of the rank and condition of persons in the middle ages, paid for the 
murder of one intrusts dommica , was triple to tha^ paid for the murder of a free man. 
Leg. Salicor. tit, 44, § 1 et 2. While the Germans remained in their own country, they 
courted the favour of these comites by presents of arms and horses, and by hospitality. 
See Note 6. As long as they had no fixed property in land, these were the only gifts that 
they could bestow, and the only reward which their followers desirtd. But upon their 
settling in the countries which they conquered, and when the value of property came 
to be understood among them, instead of those slight presents, the kings and chieftains 
bestowed a more substantial recompense in land on their adherents. These grants were 
called benqftcia, because they were gratuitous donations ; and honor es, because they were 
regarded as marks of distinction. What were the services originally exacted in return for 
these benejicia cannot be determined with absolute precision ; because there arc no record# 
so ancient. When allodial possessions were first rendered feudal, they were not, at once, 
subjected to all the feudal services. The transition here, as in all other changes cf im- 
portance, was gradual. As the great object of a feudal vassal was to obtain protection, 
.when allodial proprietors first consented to become vassals of any powerful leader, they 
continued to retain as much of their uncient independence as was consistent with that 
new relation. The homage which they did to their superior, of whom they chose to bold, 
was called homagium planum, and bound them to nothing more than fidelity ? but with- 
out any obligation either of military service or attendance in the courts of their superior. 
Of this homagium plamivi some traces, though obscure, may still be discovered. Brussel, 
tom. 1. p. 97. Among the ancient writs published by D. D. I)e Vic. and Vaisetto, Hist, 
de Langued., are a great many which they call hotmgia. They seem to be an interme- 
diate step between the homagium planum mentioned by Brussel, and the engagement 
to perform complete feudal service. The one party promises protection, and grants cer- 
tain castles or lands ; the other engages to defend the person of the grantor, and to assist 
him likewise in defending his property as often as he shall be summoned to do so. But 
these engagements are accompanied with none of the feudal formalities, and no mention 
is made of any of the other feudal services . They appear rather to be a mutual contract 
between equals, than the engagement of a vassal to perform services to a superior lord. 
Prenves de l’Hist. de Lang. tom. il 173, et passim. As Boon as men were accustomed 
to these, the other feudal services were gradually introduced. M. de Montesquieu consi- 
ders these benqficia as fiefs, which originally subjected those who held them if military 
service. LTSeprifc des Loix, 1. xxx. c. 3 et 16. M. 1’AhW de Mably contends; that such 
as held these were at first subjected to no other service than whet was incumbent on 
every free man. Observations stir 1’Histaire de France, L 355. But upon comparing their 
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proofs and ,reasonmgs f and conjectures, it seems to be evident, that As every free man, 
an consequence of his allodial property, was bound to serve the community under a severe 
penalty, no good reason* can be assigned for conferring these benefida, if they did not 
subject such ag received them to some new obligation. Why should a king have stripped 
himself of his domain, if lie had not expected that) by parcelling it out, he might ac- 
quire a right to services, to which he had formerly no title? We may then warrantable 
conclude, u That as allodial property subjected those who possessed ft to eerntbe com- 
munity, so benefida subjected snch as held them to personal service and fidelity to him 
from whom they received these lands.” These benefida were granted originally only 
during pleasure. No circumstance relating to the customs of the middle ages is better 
ascertained than this ; and innumerable proofs of it might be added to those produced 
in L’Esprit des Loix, lxxx. c. 16, and by Du Congo, voc. Beneficium et Feudum. 

IV. But the possession of benefices did not continue long in this state. ' A precarious 
tenure during pleasure was not sufficient to satisfy such as held lands, and oy various 
means they gradually obtained a confirmation of their benefices during life. Feudor. lib. 
i. tit. i. Du Cange produces several quotations from ancient charters and chronicles 
in proof of this; Gloss, voc. Beneficium. After this it was easy to obtain or extort 
charters rendering benefida hereditary, first in the direct line, then in the collateral, and 
at last in the female line. Leg. Longob. lib. iii. tit. 8. Du Cange, voc. Bemjiciwn. 

It is no easy matter to fix the precise time when each of these changes took place. 
M. 2’Abbtf Mably conjectures, with some probability, that Charles Martel first introduced 
the practice of granting benefida for life: Observat. torn. i. p. 103, 160; and that Louis 
le D^bonnairc was among tlio first who rendered them hereditary, is evident from the 
authorities to which he refers ; Ibid. 420. Mabillon, however, has published a placitum 
of Louis le D^bonnaire, a.d. 860, by which it apj>ears, that he still continued to grant 
some benefida only during life. De, Re Diplomatics, lib. vi. p. 353. In the year 880, 
Odo, king of France, granted lands to “ Rica bod o fidoll suo, iuro oeneficiario et fructuario,” 
during his own life ; and if he should die, and a son were born to him, that right was to 
continue during the life of his son. Mabillon, ut supra, p. 556. This was an into; mediate 
step between fiefs merely during life, and fiefs hereditary to perpetuity. While benefida 
continued under their first form, and were held only during pleasure, he who granted 
them not only exercised the dominium , or prerogative of superior lord, but he retained 
the property, giving his vassal only the usufruct. But under the latter form, when they 
became hereditary, although feudal lawyers continued to define a beneficium agreeably to 
its original nature, the property was in effect taken out of the hands of the superior lords, 
and lodged in those of the vassal. As soon as the reciprocal advantages of the feudal 
mode of tenure came to be understood by superiors as well as vassals, that species of 
holding became so agreeable to both, that not only lands, but casual rents, such as the 
profits of a toll, the tare paid at ferries, &c., the salaries or perquisites of offices, and even 
pensions themselves, were granted and held as fiefs ; and military service was promised # 
and exacted on account of these. Morice, Mem. pour servir de Preuves a VHist. 
de Bretagne, tom. ii, 78, 690. Brussel, tom. i. p. 41. How absurd soever it may 
seem to grant or to hold such preca. ions and casual property as a fief, there are instances 
of feudal tenures still more singular. The profils arising from tho masses said at an 
altar, were properly an ecclesiastical revenue, belonging to the clergy of the church or 
monastery which performed that duty ; but these were sometimes seized by the powerful 
barons. In order to ascertain their right to them, they held them as fiefs to the church, 
and parcelled them out in the same maimer as other property to their sub-vassals. 
Bouquet, Recooil des Hist vol. x. 238, 480. The same spirit of encroachment which 
rendered fiefs hereditary, led the nobles to extort from their sovereigns hereditary grants 
of offices. Many of the great offices of the crown became hereditary in most of the king- 
doms in Europe ; and so conscious were monarchs of this spirit of usurpation among the 
nobility, and so solicitous to guard against it, that, on some occasions, they obliged the 
persons whom they promoted to any office of dignity, to grant an obligation, that, neither 
they nor their heirs should claim it as belonging to them by hereditary right. A remark- 
able instance of this is produced, Mdm. de l’Acad. des Inscrip, tom. xxx. p. 595* 
Another occurs in the Thesaur. Anecdot. published by Martene et Durand, vol, i. p. 
878. — This revolution in property occasioned a change corresponding to it in political 
government; the great vassals of the crown, as they acquired snch extensive possessions, 
usurped a proportional degree of power, depressed the jurisdiction of the crown, and 
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trampled on the privileges of the people. It is on account of this^onnexion, that it be* 
comes an object of importance in history to traee the progress of feudal property : for* 
upon discovering in what state property was at any particular period, we may deter- 
mine with precision what was the degree of power possessed by the Jung or by the 
nobility at that juncture. « 

One circumstance more, with respect to the changes which property underwent, de- 
serves attention, 1 have ' shown, that when the various tribes of barbarians divided 
their conquests in the fifth and sixth centuries, the property whioh they acquired was 
allodial; but in several parts of Europe, property had become almost entirely feudal 
by the beginning of the tenth century. The former species of property seems to be 
so much better and more desirable than the latter, that such a change appears sur- 
prising, 'especially when we are informed that allodial property was frequently converted 
mto feudal by a voluntary deed of the possessor. The motives which determined them 
to a choice so repugnant to the ideas of modern times concerning property, have been In- 
vestigated and explained by M. de Montesquieu, with his usual discernment and accuracy, 
lib, xxxi. c. 8. The most considerable is that of which we have a hint in Lambertas 
Ardensis, an ancient writer quoted by Du Cange, voce Alodis. In those times of 
anarchy and disorder which became general in Europe after the death of Charlemagne 
when there was scarcely any union among the different members of the community, ana 
individuals were exposed, single and undefended by government, to rapine and oppression, 
it became necessary for every man to have a powerful protector, under whose banner he 
might range himself, and obtain security against enemies whom singly he could not Op- 
pose. Dor this reason he relinquished his allodial independence, and subjected himself 
to the feudal services, that he might find safety under the patronage of some respectable 
superior. In some parts of Europe, this change from allodial to feudal property became 
so general, that lie who possessed land had no longer any liberty of choice left. He was 
obliged to recognise some liege lord, and to. hold *f him. Thus Beaumanoir informs 
us, that in the counties of Clermont and Beauvois, if the lord or count discovered any 
lands within Ilia jurisdiction for which no service was performed, and which paid to him 
no taxes or customs, he might instantly seize it as his own ; for, says he, according to our 
custom no man can hold allodial property. Const, chap. 24, p. 128. Upon the same 
principle is founded a maxim, which has at length become general in the law of France. 
Nzttte tei're sans seigneur. In other provinces of France, allodial property seems to 
have remained longer unalienated, and to have been more highly valued. A great num- 
ber of charters,, containing grants, or sales, or exchanges of allodial lands in the province 
of Languedoc, are published Hist. Gdner. de Langued. par D. D. De Vic. ot Vaisetfce, tom. 
ii. During the ninth, tenth, and great part of the eleventh century, the property in that 
province seems to have been entirely allodial ; and scarcely any mention of feudal tenures 
occurs in the deeds of that country. The state of property, during these centuries, 
seems to have been perfectly similar m Catalonia and the country of Rousillon, as appears 
•from the original charters published in the Appendix to Petr, dp la Marca’s treatise de 
Marca sive Limite Hispanico. Allodial property seems to have continued in the Low 
Countries to a period still later. During the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies, this species of property appears to have been of considerable extent Miriei Opera 
Diplom, vol. i. 34, 74, 75, 83, 817, 296, 842, 847, 578. Some vestiges of allodial pro- 
perty appear there as late as the fourteenth century. Ibid. 218. Several facts which 

S rove that allodial property subsisted in different parts of Europe long after the intro- 
uction of feudal tenures, and which tend to illustrate the distinction between those two 
different species of possession, arc produced by M. Houard, Anciennes Lotx des Frames, 
conserves dans les Coutumes Angloises, vol. i. p. 192, &c. The notions of men with 
respect to property vary according to the diversity of their understandings, and the 
caprice of their passions. At the same time that some persons were fond of relinquishing 
allodial property, in order to hold it by feudal tenure, others seem to have been solicitous 
to convert their fiefs into allodial property. An instance of this occurs in a charter of 
Louis le Ddbonnaire, published by Eckhard, Commentarii de Relms Franciro Orientals, 
vdL ii. p. 885. Another occurs in the year 1299, Reliquiae MSS. omnis Alvi, by Ludwig, 
voL i. p. 209 ; and even one as late as the year 1337, ibid, vol, vil p. 40. The f-^me thing 
tool: place in tho Low Countries. Mirroi Oper. i. 52. 

In tracing these various revolutions of property, I have hitherto chiefly confined 
myself to what happened in France, because the ancient monuments of that nation have 
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fftlier been mm «w#i% pfesemd or hro horn mm clmlj illustrated than those of 
Mv people in Europe. 

In Italy, tile some revolutions happened in property, and succeeded each other in the 
eatoe order. Them is some ground, however, for conjecturing, that aHodial property 
continued longer in estimation among the Italians than among the French. It appears 
that many of the charters granted by the emperors in the ninth century conveyed an 
allodial right to land. Murat. Antiq. Med. J£vi, voh i. p. 575, &c. Butin the eleventh 
century, we find some examples of persons who resigned their allodial property, and 
received it hack as a feudal tenure, Ibid. p. 610, Sbc. Muratori observes, that the word 
fmdum, which came to be substituted in plane of btneikium, does not occur in any au- 
thentic charter previous to the eleventh century. Ibid. 694. A charter of Kmg Robert 
of France, a.d. 1008, is the earliest deed in which I have mot with the word mtdum . 
Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France; tom. x. p. 690, b, This 
word occurs, indeed, in an edict, a.t>. 790, published by Brussel, vuL i. p. 77. But the 
authenticity of that deed has been called in question, and perhaps the frequent use of 
the vrord/mdum in it, is an additional reason for doing so. The account which I have 
given of the nature both of allodial and feudal possessions receives some confirmation 
from the etymology of the words themselves. A lode or allodtwn is compounded of the 
German article an and lot, i, e. land obtained by lot Wachteri Glosaar. Germanicum, 
roc. AUadhm, p. 35. It appears from the authorities produced bv him, and by Du 
Cange, roc. Sors, that the northern nations divided the lands which they had conquered 
in this manner. Feodum is compounded of od, possession or estate, and feo> wages, 
pay; intimating that it was stipendiary, and granted as a recompense for scmce. 
Wachfcferus, ibid. voc. Feodum, p. 441. 

The progress of the feudal system among the Germans was perfectly similar to 
that Which we have traced in France. But as the emperors of Germany, especially 
after the imperial crown passed from the descendants of Charlemagne to the house of 
Saxony, were far superior to the contemporary monarchs of France in abilities, the im- 
perial vassals did not aspire so early to independence, nor did they so soon obtain the 
privilege of possessing their benefices by hereditary right. According to thd compilers 
of the Libri Feudorum, Conrad. II. or the Salic, was the first emperor who rendered fiefs 
hereditary. Lib. i. tit. i. Conrad began his reign, a.d. 1024. Ludovicus Pius, under 
whose reign grants of hereditary fiefs were frequent in France, succeeded his father a.d. 
814. Not only was this innovation so much later in being introduced among the vassals 
of the German emperors, but even after Conrad had established it, the law continued 
favourable to the ancient practice; and unless the charter of the vassal bore expiessly 
that the fief descended to his heirs, it was presumed to bo granted only during life. Lib, 
Feud, ibid. Even after the alteration made oy Gonr\d, it was not uncommon in Germany 
to grant fiefs only for life. A charter of this kind occurs as late as the year 1376. Charta 
up. Boehmer. Princip. Jur. Feud. p. 361. The transmission of fiefs to collateral and 
female heirs took place very slowly among the Germans. There is extant a charter,- 
a.d. 1201, conveying the right of Buc^ssion to females ; but it is granted as up extraor- 
dinary mark of favour, and in reward of uncommon sendees. Boehmer* ibid. p. 865. 
In Germany, as well as in France and Italy, a considerable part of the lands continued 
to be allodial long after the feudal mode ot "tenure was introduced. It appears from the 
Codex Diplomaticus Monasterii Bach, that a great part of the lands in the maequisato 
of Mienia was still allodial as late as the thirteenth century. No. 31, 36, 37, 46, &c. 
ap. Scriptures Hist. German, cura Sehoetgemi et Kreysigii. Alton!). 1765, vol. ii. 183, 
&c. Allodial property seems to have been common in another district of the same pro- 
vince, during the same period. Reliquiae Diplomatic® Sanctimomal. Beutiz. No. 17, 36, 
58, ibid. 374, &c. 


(9), puffe 8. — As I shall have occasion, in another note, to represent the condition of 
that part of the people who dwelt in cities, 1 will confine myself in tins to consider the 
state of the inhabitants of the country. The persons employed in cultivating the ground 
during the ages under review may 'be divided into three classes: I. Servi } or slaves. 
This eeenfs to have been the most numerous class, and consisted either of captives taken 
in war, or of persons, the property in whom was acquired in some one of the various 
methods enumerated by Du Cange, voc. Servw, v. 6, p. 447. The wretched condition of 
this numerous race or men will appear from several circumstances. 1. Then masters 
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bad absolute dominion over their persons. They had the power of punishing their slave* 
capitally, without the intervention of any judge. This dangerous# right they possessed, 
not only in the move early periods when their manners were fierce, hat it continued as Into 
«,$ the twelfth century. Joach. Potgiesserds de Statu Servomm. Lemgov: 1736, 4to, lib. 
Ji. cap. L § 4, 10, 13, 24. Even after this jurisdiction of masters came to be restrained, 
the life or a slave was deemed to be of so little value, that a very alight compensation 
atoned for taking it away. Idem, lib. iii c. 6. if masters had power over the lives of their 
slaves, it is evident that almost no bounds would be set to the rigour of the punishments 
which they might inflict upon them. The codes of ancient laws prescribed punishments 
for the crimes of slaves (liferent from those which were inflicted on freemen. The latter 
paid only a fine or compensation $ the former were subjected to corporal punishments. 
The cruelty of these was, in many instances, excessive.- Slaves might he put to the 
ntek on very slight occasions. The laws, with respect to these points, are to be found in 
Pofgieeserus, lib. iii. cap, 7, 2, and are shocking to humanity. 2: If the dominion of 
masters over the lives and persons of tllfcir slaves was thus extensive, it was no less, so 
over their actions and property. They wero not originally permitted to marry. Male 
and female slaves were allowed, and even oncouraged, to cohabit together. But this 
union was not considered as u marriage; it was called contubernwm , not mmtm or 
wmirimmium: Potgiess. lib', ii. c. 2, § 1. This notion was so much established, that, 
during several centuries after the barbarous nations embraced the Christian religion, 
slaves, who lived as husband and wife, were not joined together by any religious cere- 
mony, and did not receive the nuptial benediction from a priest. Ibid. § 10, 11. l^VTien 
this conjunction between slaves came to be considered as a lawful marriage, they were* not 
permitted to marry without the consent of their master, and such its ventured to do so, 
without obtaining that, were punished with great severity, and sometimes were put to 
death. Potgieas, Ibid. § 12, &c. Gregor. Turon. Hist. lib. v. c. 3. When the manners 
of the European nations became more gentle, and their ideas more liberal, slaves who 
married without their master’s consent were subjected only to a fine. Fotgiess, Ibid. § 
20. Du Cange, Gloss, voc. F&risma i'itagiwn.-*—H. All the children of slaves were in the 
same condition with their parents, and became tlve property of the master. Du Cange, 
Gloss, voc. Sennts, vol. vi. 450. Murat. Antiq. llal. vol. i. 766. 1 Slaves were so en • 
tirely the property of their masters, that they could sell them at pleasure. While do- 
mestic slavery continued, property in a slave was sold in the same maimer with that 
which a person had in any other moveable. Afterwards slaves became adscript* gleba>, 
and were conveyed by sale, together with the farm or estate to which they belonged. 
Fotgiessorua has collected the laws and charters which illustrate thin well-known circum- 
stance in the condition of slaves. Lib. ii. c. 4. — 5. Slaves had a title to nothing but uub- 
wstence and clothes from their master ; all the profits of their labour accrued to him. 
If a master, from indigence, gave his slaves any neculium , or fixed allowance for their 
subsistence, they had no right of property in what they saved out of that All that 
they accumulated belonged to their master. Fotgiess. lib. ii. c. 10. Murat. Antiq. Ital. 
vol i. 768. Du Gunge, voc. Serous, vol vi. 451. Conformably to the same principle, all 
the effects of slaves belonged to their master at their death, and they could not dispose 
of them by testament Potgiess. lib. ii. c. 11. — 6. Slavey were distinguished from free- 
men by a peculiar dress. Among all the barbarous nations, long hair was a mark of 
dignity and freedom ; slaves were, for that reason, obliged to shave their heads ; and by 
tlus distinction, how indifferent soever it may be in its own nature, they were reminded 
every moment of the inferiority of their condition. Potgiess. lib. iii. c. 4. For the same 
reason, it was enacted in the laws of almost all tho nations of Europe, that no slave 
should be admitted to give evidence against a freeman in a court erf justice. Du Cange, 
voc. Serious, vol. vi. p. 451. Potgiess. lib, iii. c. 3. 

IL Villani. They were likewise adteripti ghbos or villa, from which they derived 
their name, and were transferable along with it, Du Cange, voc. Vitianm . But iu 
this they differed from slaves, that they paid a fixed rent to their master for the laud 
.which they cultivated, and, after paying that, all the fruits of their labour and industry 
belonged to themselves in property. This distinction is marked by Pierre de Foutaius 
Gomseil. Vie de St. Louis par Joinville, p. 110, 6dit de Du Gauge. Several cases, de- 
cided agreeably to this principle, are mentioned by Murat. Ibid. p. 773. m 

Ilf. The last class of persons employed in agriculture were freemen* These sire 
distinguished by various names among the*writers of the middle ages, artmanm, eon* 
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ditionales, vrwvumi, tribvtaks, &c. Those seem to hare been persons who possessed 
some small allodial ftoperty of their own, atifl besides that, cultivated some farm be- 
longing to their more wealthy neighbours, for which they paid a fixed rent; and bound 
themselves likewise to perform several small services inprato vet in tndste, in aratura ' 
vdm mneOf such as ploughing a certain quantity of them landlord’s ground, assisting 
bito in harvest and vintage work, &c. The deareqt proof of this may tie found m 
Muratori, vol. i. p, 712, and in Du Cange, under tho respective words above men- 
tioned. 1 have not been able to discover whether these arimanni, &c. were removeable 
at pleasure, or held their farms by lease for a certain number of years. The former, if 
we may judge from the genius and maxims of the age, seems to be most probable. These 
persons, however, were considered as freemen in the most honourable sense of the Word ; 
they enjoyed all the privileges of that condition, and were even called to serve in war; 
an honour to which no slave was admitted. Murat. Antiq. vol. i. p. 743, vol, ii. p. 
446. Tliis account pf the condition of these three different classes of persons will enable 
the reader to apprehend the full force of an Argument which I shall produce in con- 
firmation of what I have said in the text concerning the wretched state of the people 
during the middle ages. Notwithstanding the immense difference between the first of 
these classes and the third, such was the spirit of tyranny which prevailed among the 
great proprietors of lands, and so various their opportunities of oppressing those who 
were settled on their estates, and of rendering their condition intolerable, that many free- 
men, in despair, renounced their liberty, and voluntarily surrendered themselves as 
slaves to their powerful masters. This they did, in order that their masters might be- 
come more immediately interested to afford them protection, together with the means of 
subsisting themselves and their families. The forms of such a surrender, or obnoxiatio , 
as it was then called, are preserved by Marculfus, lib ii. c. 28 ; and by the anonymous 
author, published by M. Bignon, together with the collection of formula compiled by Mar- 
culfus, c. 16. In both, the reason given for the obnoxiatio , is the wretehea and indigent 
condition of the person who gives up bis liberty. It was still raoie common for freemen 
to surrender their liberty to bishops or abbots that they might partake of the security 
which the vassals and slaves of churches and monasteries enjoyed, in consequence of 
tho superstitious veneration paid to the saint under whose immediate protection they 
were supposed to be taken. Du Cange, voc. (Jblatus , vol. iv. p. 1286. That condition 
mu6t have been miserable indeed, which could induce a freeman voluntarily to renounce 
his liberty, and to give up himself as a slave to the disposal of another. The number 
of slaves in every nation of Europe was immense. The greater part of the inferior 
class of people in France were reduced to this state at the commencement of the third 
race of kings. L’Esprit des Loix, liv. xxx. c. 11. Tho same was the caso in Eng- 
land. Brady, Pref. to Gen. Hist. — Many curious facts, with respect to the ancient state 
of villains or slaves in England, are published in Observations on the Statutes, chiefly 
the more ancient, 3rd edit. pp. 269, &c. 

(10), page 9. — Innumerable proofs of this might be produced. Many charters, 
granted by persons of the highest ran k, a*e preserved, from which it appears that they 
could not subscribe their name. It w-;s usual for persons v, ho could not write, to make 
the sign of the cross in confirmation of a charter. Several of these remain, where kings 
and persons of great eminence affix siguum crucis manu propria pro igvoraiione lUeraimm. 
Du Cange, voc. Crw, vol, iii, p. 1 191. From this is derived the phrase of signing instead 
of subscribing a paper. In the ninth century, Herbaud, Comes Palatii, though supreme 
judge of the empire by virtue of his office, could not subscribe his name. Nouveau 
Traits de Diplomatiaue par deux B&iddiotins, 4to. torn. ii. p. 422. As late as tho four- 
teenth century, Du (fuesclin, constable of France, the greatest man in the state, and one 
of the greatest men of his age, could neither read nor write. St. Palaye, M&moires Bur 
Fancienue Chevalerie, tit. ii. p. 82. Nor was this ignoranc e confined to laymen ; the 
greater part of the clergy was not many degrees superior 1o them in science. ‘Many 
dignified ecclesiastics could not subscribe tho canons of those councils in which they sat . 
as members. Nouv. Traite de Diplom. torn. ii. p. 424. One of the questions appointed 
by the canons to be put to persons who were candidates for orders was this;— u Whether 
they couldtt’cad the gospels and epistles, and explain the sense of them, at least lite- 
rally ?” Begino Prumiensis, ap. Brack. Hist. Philos, v. iii. p. 631. Alfred the Great 
Complained, that from the Humber to the Thames there was not a priest who under- 
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stood the liturgy in his mother- tongue, or who could translate the rasiest piece of Latin j 
and tba£ from the Thames to the sen, the^bclesiastics were still more ignorant. Assorus 
de Rebus Gestis Alfredi, ap. Caxndeni AngUca, &c. p. 25. The ignorance of the clergy 
is quaintly described by an author of the dark ages: “ Fotius dediti guise quam gloss* ; 
points collignnt libras quam legunt libros ; libentms intttentnr Marttaam qgsm Marcum; 
malnut logere in Salmons quam in Solomcme.” Alarms de Art. Predicat. an. Lebeuf, 
Dissert, tom. ii. p. 21. To the obvious causes of such universal Ignorance, arising from 
the state of government and manners, from the seventh to the eleventh century, 
we may add the scarcity of books during that period, and the difficulty of rendering 
them mere common. The Romans wrote their books either on parchment or on paper 
made of the Egyptian papyrus. The Utter, being the cheapest, was of course the most 
commonly useuT But after the SaTacens conquered Egypt in the seventh century, the 
communication between that country and the people settled in. Italy, or in. *tber parts of 
Europe, was almost entirely broken off, and the papyrus was no longer in use among 
them. They were obliged, on that account, to write all their books upon parchment, ' 
and aa the price of that was high, books became extremely rare, and of great value. 
We may judge of the scarcity of the materials for writing them from one circumstance. 
There still remain several manuscripts of the eighth, ninth, and following centuries, 
written on parchment, from which some former writing had been erased, in order to 
substitute a new composition in its place. In this manner it is probable that several 
works of the ancients perished. A book of Livy or of Tacitus might be erased, to makp 
room for the legendary tale of a saint, or the superstitions prayers of a missal, Murat. 
Antiq. Ital. vol. hi. p. 833. P. de Montfuucon affirms, that trie greater part of* the manu- 
scripts on parchment which he has seen, those of an ancient date excepted, are written 
on parchment from which some former treatise bad been erased. Mem. de l’Acad. des 
Inscript, tom. ix. p. 325. As the want of materials for writing is one reason why so 
many of the works of the ancients have perished, ^t accounts likewise for the small 
number of manuscripts of any kind previous to the eleventh century, when they began 
to multiply; from a cause which shall be mentioned. Hist. Litter, de France, tom, vi. 
p. 6. Many circumstances prove the scarcity of books during these ^res. Private per- 
sons seldom possessed any books whatever. Even monasteries of considerable note nad 
only one missal. Murat. Antiq. vol. ix. p. 781b Lupus, abbot of Ferric res, in a letter 
to the pope, A.i). 85.5, beseeches him to lend him a copy of Cicero de Oratore and Quin- 
tilian’s Institutions ; “for,” says he, “although we have parts of those books, there is 
no complete copy of them in all France.” Murat. Ant. v. iii. p. 835. The price of books' 
became so high, that persons of a moderate fortune could not afford to purchase them. 
The countess of Anjou paid for a copy of the Homilies of Haimon, bishop of Halberstadt, 
two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, and the same quantity of rye and millet. 
Hibtoire Littdraire de France, par des Religieux BdmSdictins, tom. viL p. 3. Even so 
late as the year 1471, when Louis XL boirowed the works of Rosie, the Arabian phy- 
sician, from the laculty of medicine in Paris, he not only deposited in pledge a con- 
siderable quantity of plate, but was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him as 
surety in a deed, binding himself, under a great forfeiture, to restore it. Gabr. Naude, 
Addit. a 1’Histoire de Louys XI. par Comines, edit, de Fresnoy, tom. iv. p. 281. Many 
curious circumatariceSj with respect to the extravagant price of hooks in the middle ages, 
are collected by that mdustrious compiler, to whom I refer such of my readers as deem 
this small branch of literary history an object of curiosity. When any person made a 
present of a book to a church or monastery, in which were the only libraries during 
several ages, it was deemed a donative of such value, that he offered it on the altar pro 
rernedio dnivica suae, in order to obtain the forgiveness of his sins . Murat. voh iii. p. 838. 
Hist. Littdr de France, tom. vi. p, 6. Xouv. Trait, de Diplomat, par deux Bdnedictins, 
4to. tom. i, p. 481. In the eleventh century, the art of making paper, in the manner 
now become universal, was invented ; by means of that, not only the number of manu- 
scripts increased, but the study of the sciences was wonderfully facilitated. Murat, ib. 
j>. 871. The invention of the art of making paper, and the invention of the art of print- 
ing, arc two considerable events in literary history. It is remarkable that- the former 
preceded the first dawning of letters and improvement in knowledge towards Ihc close 
of the eleventh century j the latter ushered iu the light which spread over Europe at the 
ere of the Reformation. * 
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9.— All the religions maxims jpd practices of the dark ages arc a proof 
of this. I shall produce one remarkable tesWrony in confirmation of it, from an author 
canonized by the church of Homo, St. Eloy, or Egidius, bishop of Hoy on, in the seventh 
century: 44 Ho is a goad Christian who comes frequenter to church ; Who present* the 
oblation whiqji is offered to God upon the altar ; who doth not taste of the fruits of M i 
Own industry until he has consecrated a part, of them to Godj Who, when the holy fes- 
tivals approach* lives chastely even with his own wife during several days, that with 
a safe conscience he may draw near the altar of God ; and who, in the , last place, can re- 
peat the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. Redeem then your souls from destruction, white 
you have the means in your power: offer presents and tythes to churchmen; come more 
frequently to chnrch ; numbly implore the patronage or the saints ; for, if you observe 
these things, you may come with security in the day of retribution to the tribunal Of the 
eternal Juuae, and say, 4 Give to us, 0 Lord, for we have given unto thee/ ” Dacherii 
Spicilegium vet. Script* vol. il p. 94. The learned and judicious translator of Dr. Mo&- 
heim’s Ecclesiastical History, to one of whose additional notes I am indebted for my 
knowledge of this passage, subjoins a very proper reflection : “ We see here a large and 
ample description of a good Christian, in which there is not the least mention of the love 
of God, resignation to his will, obedience to his laws, or of justice, benevolence, and 
charity towards men.” Mosh. Eccles. Hist, vol 1 p. 324. 

(12), page 9 , — That infallibility in all its determinations, to which the church of 
Borne pretends, has been attended with one unhappy consequence. As it is impossible to 
relinquish any opinion, or to alter any practice which has been established by authority 
that cannot err, all its institutions and ceremonies must t>e immutable and everlasting, 
and the church must continue to observe, in enlightened times, those rites which were 
introduced during the ages of darkness and credulity. What delighted and edified the 
latter, must disgust and shock the* former. Many of the rites observed in the Romish 
church appear manifestly to have been introduced by a superstition of the lowest and most 
illiberal species. Many of them were borrowed, with little variation, from the religious 
ceremonies established among the ancient heathens. Some were so ridiculous, that if 
every age did not furnish instances of the fascinating influence of superstition, as well its 
of the whimsical forms which it assumes, it must appear incredible that they should have 
been ever received or tolerated. In several churches of France, they celebrated a festival 
in commemoration of the Virgin Mary’s flight into Egypt. It was called the feast of* the 
Ass. A young girl, richly dressed, with a chill in her arms, was set upon an ass superbly 
caparisoned. The ass was led to the altar in solemn procession. High mass was said 
with great pomp. The ass was taught to kneel at proper places ; a hymn no less childish 
than impious was sung in his praise; and, when thj ceremony was ended, the priest, in- 
stead of the usual words with which he dismissed the people, brayed three times like an 
ass ; and the people, instead of the usual response, 44 We bless the Lord,” brayed three 
times in the same manner. l>u Cange, voe. Festum, vol lii. p. 424. This ridiculous 
ceremony wag not like the festival of fools, and some other pageants of those ages, a mere 
farcical entertainment exhibited in a church, and mingled, as was then t)ie custom, with 
an imitation of some religious rites; it vns an act of devotion, performed by the minis- 
ters of religion, and by the authority of the church. However, as this practice did not 
prevail universally in the catholic church, its absurdity contributed at last to abolish it 

(IS), page 11. — As there is no event in the history of mankind more singular than 
that of the crusades, every circumstance that tends to explain or to give any rational ac- 
count of this extraordinary frenzy of the human mind is interesting. IJiave asserted in 
the text, that the minds of men were prepared gradually for the amazing effort which 
they made in consequence of tho exhortations of Peter the Hermit, by several occurrences 
previous to his time, A more particular detail of this curious and obscure part^of history 
may, perhaps, appear to some of my readers to be of importance. That the end of tho 
world was expected about the close of the tenth, and beginning of the eleventh century, 
apd that this occasioned a general alarm, is evident from the authors to whom I have 
referredJn the text. This belief was so universal and so strong, that it mingled itself 
with ctw transactions. Many charters, in the latter part of tho tenth century, begin in 
this manner: 44 Appropinquanto mundi termiuo,” &c. As the end of the world is now at 
hand, and by various calamities and judgments the signs of its approach are now muni- 
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. tot. , Hist. de Langued. par XX P. <3e Vic. #Vaieette, texm'iOftwyA pp. 86, 89. 99, 117, 
198, &c. One effect of tins opinion was, that a great number of pilgrims resorted to Jeru- 
salem, with a resolution, to die there, or to watt the coming of the Lori ; kings,, mxk, 
marquises, bishops, and even a great number of women, besides persons of an inferior 
rank, flocked to the Holy Land* Glaher. Rodulph. Hist, apui Booquetj^Recueil, tom. 
x*pp. 50, 52. Another historian mentions a vast cavalcade of pilgrims who accompanied 
the count of Angouleme to Jerusalem in the year 1026. Chronic. Adcmari, Ibid. p. 162. 
Upon their return, these pilgrims filled Europe with lamentable accounts of the state of 
Christians in the Holy Land. Wilier in. Tyr. Hist. ap, Gest. Dei per Franc* vol. ii. p. 
696. Guibert. Abbat Hist ibid. vol. i. p. 476. Besides this, it was usual for many of the 
Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem, as well as of other cities in the East, to travel as 
mendicants through Europe; and, by describing the wretched condltiop of the professors 
of the Christian faith under the dominion of infidels, to extort charity, and to excite 
zealous persons to make some attempt in order to deliver them from oppression. Baldrifci 
Archiepiscopi Histor. ap. Gesta Dei, &o. vol. i, p. 86, In the year 986, Gerbert, arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, afterwards Pope Silvester If., addressed a letter to all Christians in 
the name of the church of Jerusalem. It is eloquent and pathetic, and contains a 
formal exhortation to take arms against the pagan oppressors, in order to rescue the holy 
city from their yoke. Gerberti Epistobe, ap. Bouquet, Recueil, torn. x. p. 426. In con- 
sequence of this spirited call, some subjects of the republic of Pisa equipped a fleet, and 
invaded the territories of the Mahometans in Syria. Murat. Script. Rer. Italic, vol. $L 
p, 406. The alarm was taken in the East , and an opinion prevailed a.d. 1010, that all 
the forces of Christendom were to unite, in order to drive the Mahometans out of Palestine. 
Chron. Ademari, ap. Bouquet, tom. x. p. 152. It is evident from all these particulars, 
that the ideas which led the crusaders to undertake their wild enterprise did not arise, 
according to the description of many authors, from q sudden freak of frantic enthusiasm, 
but were gradually farmed ; so that the universal concourse to the standard oi the cross, 
When erected by Urban iL, will appear less surprising. 

If the various circumstances which I have enumerated in this note, as well as in the 
history, are sufficient to account for the ardour with which such vast numbers engaged in 
such a dangerous undertaking, the extensive privileges and immunities granted to the 
persons who assumed the cross serve to account for the long continuance of this spirit 
m Europe. 1. They were exempted from prosecutions on account of debt, during the 
time of their being engaged in this holy service. Du Cange, vac. Crncfe I’riirttegiwn, 
vol. ii, p. 1194, — 2. They were exempted from paying interest for the money which they 
Jbad borrowed, in order to fit them for this sacred warfare, ibid,— 3. They were ex- 
empted either entirely,- or at least during a certain time, from the payment of taxes. Ibid. 
Ordonnances des Hois de France, tom. i. p. 33.-4 They might alienate their lands with- 
out the consent of the superior lord of whom they held. Ibid. — 5. Then* 11 persons and 
.effects were taken under the protection of St. Peter, and the anathemas of the church 
were denounced against all who should molest them, or carry on any quarrel or hostility 
against them, during their absence, on account of the holy Avar. Du Cange, ibid. Gui- 
bertus Abbas, ap. Bon gars. i. pp. 480, 182. — 6. They enjoyed all the privileges of eccle- 
siastics, yind were hot bound to plead in any civil court, but were declared subject to the 
spiritual jurisdiction alone. Du Cange, ibid. Ordon. dcs Eois, tom. i. pp. 34, 174— 
7. They .obtained a plenary remission of all their sins, and the gates of heaven were set 
open to them, without requiring any other proof of their penitence but their engaging in 
this expedition ; and thuit, by gratifying their favourite passion, the love of war, they 
secured to themselves immunities which were not usually obtained but by paying large 
sums of money, or by undergoing painful penances. Guibert. Abbas, p. 480. When 
we behold the civil and ecclesiastical powers vying with each other, and straining their 
invention, in order to devise expedients for encouraging and adding strength to the 
spirit ot superstition, can wo be surprised that it should become so general os to render 
it infamous, and a mark of cowardice, to decline engaging in the holy war ? Willerm. 
Tyriensis, ap. Bongars. vol ii. p. 641. The histories of the crusades, written by modem 
authors, who are apt to substitute the ideas and maxims of their own age in the plate 
of those which influenced the persons whose actions they attempt to relate, coi&ey a very 
imperfect, notion of the spirit at that time, predominant in Europe. The original his- 
torians, who were animated themselves with the same passions which possessed their <m* 
temporaries, exhibit to us a more striking picture of the times and* manners which they 
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describe The enthifciaatiO rapture with whidH they account for the effects of the pope's . 
discourse in the council of Clermont ; the exultation with which they mention the num- 
bers who devoted themselves to this holy warfare ; the confidence with which they ex- 
press their reliance on the divine protection ; the ocstacy of joy with which they describe 
their taking possession of the holy city, will enable us to conceive, in some degree, the 
extravagance of that zeal which agitated the minds of men with such violence, and will 
suggest as many singular reflections to a philosopher, as any occurrence in the history of 
mankind. It is unnecessary to select the particular passages in the several historians, 
which confirm this observation. But. lest those authors may be suspected of adorning 
their narrative with any exaggerated description, I shall appeal to one of the leaders who 
conducted the enterprise. There is extant a letter from Stephen, the earl of Chartres and 
Blois, to Adcla his wife, in which he gives her an accouirt of the progress of the crusa- 
ders. He describes the crusaders as the chosen army of Christ, as the servants and sol- 
diers of God, as men who marched under the immediate protection of tb© Almighty, 
being conducted by his hand to victory and conquest. He speaks of the Turks as accursed, 
sacrilegious, and’ devoted by Heaven to destruction ; and when he mentions the soldiers in 
the Christian army, who had died, or were killed, he is confident that their souls were 
admitted directly into the joys of Paradise. Dacherii Spicilegium, vol. iv. p. 257, 

The expense of conducting numerous bodies ot‘ men from Europe to Asia must have 
been excessive, and the difficulty of raiding the necessary sums must have been propor- 
tionally great, during ages when the public revenues in every nation of Europe were ex- 
tremely small. Some account is preserved of the expedients employed by Humbert IL, 
dauphin of Vienne, in order to levy the money requisite towards equipping him for the 
crusade, a*d. 1346. These I shall mention, as they tend to show the considerable influ- 
ence which the crusades had, both on the state of property and of civil government. 
1. He exposed to sale part of his domains ; and as the price was destined for such a 
sacred service, he obtained the consent of the French king, of whom these lands were 
held, ratifying the alienation. Hist, de Dauphind, tom. i. pp. 332, 335. — 2. He issued 
a proclamation, in which he promised to grant new privileges to the nobles, as well as new' 
immunities to the cities and towns in his territories, in consideration of certain sums 
which they were instantly to pay on that account. Ibid. tom. ii. p, 512. Many of the 
ohartera of community, which I shall mention in another note, were obtained in this man- 
ner. — 3. He exacted a contribution towards defraying the chaiges of the expedition from 
all his subjects, whether ecclesiastics or laymen, who dU not accompany him in per- 
son to the East. Ibid. tom. i. p, 335. — 4. He appropriated a considerable part of bis 
usual revenues for the support of the troops to be employed in this service. Ibid. tom. ii. p» 
518. — 5 . He exacted considerable sums, not only or the Jews settled in his dominions, but 
also of the Lombards and other bankers who bad fixed their residence there. Ibid. tom. 
i. p. 338, tom. ii. p. 528. Notwithstanding the variety of these resources, the dauphm 
was involved in such expense by this expedition, that, on his return, ho was obliged- 
to ma^e new demands on his subjects, and to pillage the Jews by fresh exactions. Ibid, 
tom. i. pp. -344, 347. When the count de Foix engaged in the first crusade, ljc raised the 
money necessary for defraying the expenses of that expedition by alienating part of his 
territories. Hist, de Langucd. par I). I), de Viet, et Vaisette, tom. ii. p, 287.# In like 
manner Baldwin, count of Hainault, mortgaged or sold a considerable porton of his do- 
minions to the bishop of Liege, a.t>. 109G. I>u Mont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. i, p. 
59. At a luter period, Baldwin, count of Namur, sold put of his estate to a monas- 
tery, when he intended to assume the cross, a.t>. 1239. Mirafi Oper. i. p. 313. 

13.— The usual method of forming an opinion concerning the comparative 
state of manners in two different nations, is by attending to the facts which historians 
relate concerning each of them. Various passages might be selected from th^. Byzan- 
tine historians, describing the splendour and magnificence of the Greek empire. V. de 
Montfaucon has produced from the writings of St. Chrysostom a very full account of the 
elegance and luxury of the Greeks in his age. That father, in his sermons, enters into 
suck minute details concerning the manners and customs of his contemporaries, as appear 
strange infiftiscouraes from the pulpit. P. de Montfaucon has collected these descriptions, 
and ranged them under different heads. The court of the more early Greek emperors 
seems to have resembled those of eastern monarchs, both in magnificence and in 
corruption of manners. The emperors in the eleventh century, though inferior in power 
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did not yield to them in ostentation and splendour. M&noires deiTAcad. des Inscript 
tom. zx. p. 197, — But we may decide concerning the comparative state of maimers in 
the eastern empire, and among the nations in the west of Europe, by another method, 
which, if not more certain, is at least more striking. As Constantinople was the place of 
rendezvous for all the armies of the crusaders, this brought together the people of the 
East and West as to one great interview. There are extant several contemporary au- 
thors, both among the Greeks and Latins, who were witnesses of this singular congress 
of people, formerly strangers, in a great measure, to each other. They describe, with 
simplicity and candour, the impression which that new spectacle made upon their own 
minds. This may be considered as the most lively and just picture of the real character 
and manners of each people. When the Greeks speak of the Franks, they describe them 
as barbarians, fierce, illiterate, impetuous, and savage. They assume a tone of superiority, 
as a more polished people, acquainted with the arts both of government and of elegance, 
of which the other was ignorant. It is thus Anna Comnena describes the manners of the 
Latins. Alexias, pp. 224, 231, 237, ap. Byz. Script, vol. ix. She always views them 
with contempt as a rude people, the very mention of whose names was sufficient to con- 
taminate the beauty and elegance of history, p. 229. Nicetas Choniatas inveighs against 
them with still more violence, and gives an account of their ferocity and devastations, 
in terms not unlike those which preceding historians had employed in describing the in- 
cursions of the Goths and Vandals. Nicet. Choc. ap. Byz. Script, vol. iii. pp. 302, &c. 
But, on the other hand, the Latin historians were struck with astonishment at the mag- 
nificence, wealth, and elegance which they discovered in the eastern empire. “ 0 what 
a vast city is Constantinople (exclaims Fulcherius Camotensis, when he first beheld it), 
and how beautiful ! How many monasteries are there in it, and how many palaces built 
with wonderful art! IIow many manufactures are there in the city amazing to behold! 
It would be astonishing to relate how it abounds with all good things, with cold, silver, 
and stuffs of various kind ; for every hour strips arrive iu its port laden with all things 
necessary for the use of man.” Fulcher, ap. Bongars. vol. i. p. 386. Willermus, arch- 
bishop of Tyre, the most intelligent historian of the crusaaes, seems to be fond, on 
every occasion, of describing the elegance and splendour of the com. t of Constantinople, 
and adds, that what he and his countrymen observed there exceeded, any idea which 
they could have formed of it, u nostraruin eniin rerum modum et dignitatem exceduntri 
Willerm. Tyr. ap. Bong. vol. ii. pp. 657, 664. Benjamin the Jew, of Tudela in Navarre, 
who began his travels A.D. 1 173, appears to have been equally astonished at the magni- 
ficence of that city, and gives a description of its splendour, in terms of high admiration. 
Ben). Tudel. ap. Les Voyages f'aits dans les 12 e , 13 e , &c. Sibcles, par Bergeron, pp. 10, 
&c. Gunther us, a French monk, who wrote a history of the conquest of Constantinople 
by the crusaders, in the thirteenth century, speaks of the magnificence of that city in 
the same tone of admiration: “ Struoturain autem aedificiornm in oorpore civitatis, in 
ecclcsiis videlicet, et turribus, et in domibus magnatorum, vix ullue vel describere potest, 
vel credere describenti, nisi qui ea oculata fide cognoverit.” Hist Constantinop, ap. 
Canisii Lection cs Antiquas, fol. Antw, 1725, vol. iv. p. 14. Geoffrey de Villehardouin, a 
nobleman of high rank, and accustomed to all the magnificence then known in the West, 
describes, in similar terms, the astonishment and admiration of such of his fellow- 
soldiers as beheld Constantinople for the first time: “They could not have believed , n 
says he, “ that there was a city so beautiful and so rich m the whole world. When 
they viewed its high walls, its lofty towers, its rich palaces, its superb churches, all 
appeared so gr&at, that they could have formed no conception of this sovereign city, un- 
less they had seen it with their own eyes.” Histoire de la ConquSte de Constant, p. 49. 
From these undisguised representations of their own feelings, it is evident that to the 
Greeks the crusaders appeared to be a jace of rude, unpolished barbarians ; whereas the 
latter, how. much soever they might Contemn the un warlike character of the farmer, 
could notjielp regarding them as far superior to themselves in elegance and arts. — That 
the state of government and manners was much more improved in Italy than intbe other 
countries of Europe, is evident not only from the facts recorded in history, but it. appears 
that the more intelligent leaders of the crusadors were struck with the difference. 
Jacobus de Vitriaco, a French historian of the holy war, makes an elaborate panegyric 
on the character and manners of the Italians. He views them as a more polished people, 
and particularly celebrates them for their lofc of liberty, and civil wisdom: “ In con- 
signs circumspect!, in re sua publica procuranda diligentes et studiosi ; sibi in posterum 
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providentcs ; aliis suj&jici renuentes ; ante omnia libertatem mU defendenteB ; sob nno 
quern eKgunt capitaneo, comm uni tuU sum jura et inatitutadictanfeOs et similiter obser- 
vantes,” Histor. IperosoL ap. Geeta Dei per Francos, voL H* p. 1085, 

(15), pag* 15. — The different steps taken by the cities of Italy, in order to extend 
their power and .dominions, are remarkable. As soon as their liberties were established, 
and they began to feel their own importance, they endeavoured to render themselves 
masters of the territory round their walls. Under the Homans, when cities enjoyed mu- 
nicipal privileges and jurisdiction, the circumjacent lands belonged, to each town, and 
were the property of the community. But as it was not the genius of the feudal policy 
to encourage cities, or to show any regard for tboir possessions and immunities, these lands 
had been Seized, and shared among the conquerors. The barons to whom they were 
granted, erected their castles almost at the cates of the city, and exercised their juris- 
diction there. Under pretence of recovering their ancient property, many of the cities in 
Italy attacked these troublesome neighbours, and, dispossessing them, annexed their 
territories to the communities, and made thereby a considerable addition to their power. 
Several instances of this occur in the eleventh, and beginning of the twelfth centuries. 
Murat. Antiq. ltal. vol. iv. p. 159, &e. Their ambition increasing together with their 
power, the cities afterwards attacked Beveral barons situated at a greater distance 
from their walls, aod obliged them to engage that they would become mombers of thetr 
community; that they would take the oatii of fidelity to their magistrates} that they 
would subject their lands to all burdens and taxes imposed by common consent; that 
they would' defend the community against all its enemies ; and that they would reside 
within the city during a certain specified time in each year. Murat ibid. p. 103- This 
subjection of the nobility to the municipal goyernmont established in cities became almost: 
universal, and was often extremely grievous to persons accustomed to consider them- 
selves as independent. Otto Frisingensis thus describes tlic state of Italy under Fre- 
derick L; “ The cities so much affect liberty, and are so solicitous to avoid the insolence 
of power, that almost all of them have thrown off every other authority, and are governed 
by their own magistrates. Insomuch that all that coumiy is now filled with free cities, 
most of which have compelled their ' bishops to reside within their walls, and there is 
scarcely any nobleman, how great soever ins power may be, who is not subject to the 
laws and government of some city.” Do Gestis F rider. I. Imp. lib, ii. c, IS, p» 453. In 
another place he observes of the marquis of Montferrat, that he was almost the only 
Italian baron who had preserved hie independence, and had not become subject to the 
laws of any dty. See also Muratori, Antichith Estensi, vol. i. pp. 411, 412. That state, 
into which some of the nobles were compelled to enter, others embraced from choice. They 
observed the high degree of security, as well as of credit and estimation, which the grow- 
ing wealth and aomhiion of the great communities procured to all the members of them. 
They were desirous to partake of these, and to put themselves under such powerful pro- 
tection. With this view they voluntarily became citizens of the towns to which their 
lands were most contiguous ; and, abandoning their ancient castles, took up their resi- 
dence in the cities, at least during part of flit year. Several deeds are still extant, by 
which some of the most illustrious families in Italy are associated as citizens of different 
cities. Murat, ibid. p. 165, &c. A charter, by which Alto de MacaraU is admitted as 
a citizen of Osima, a.d. 1198, in the Marcha di Ancona, is still extant, In this he sti- 
pulates, that he will acknowledge himself to be a burgess of that community ; that he 
will to the utmost of his power promote its honour and welfare ; that he will obey its 
magistrate#, that he will enter into no league with its enemies ; that ho will reside in the 
town during two months in every year, or for a longer time, if required by the magis- 
trates. The community, on the other hand, take tym, his family, and friends, under their 
protection, and engage to defend him against every enemy. Fr. Ant. Zacharies, Anec- 
dote Medn A2vi, Aug. Taur. 1755, fob p. 66. Tbis privilege was deemed so important, 
that not only laymen, but ecclesiastics of the highest rank, condescended to be adopted 
as members of the great communities, in hopes of enjoying the safety and dignity which 
that condition .conferred. Murat ibid. 179. Before the institution of communities, per- 
sons of $)ble birth had no other residence but their castles. They kept their petty 
courts there; and the cities were deserted, having hardly any inhabitants but slaves or 
persons of low condition. But in consequence of the practice which I have mentioned, 
cities not only became more populous, but were filled with inhabitants of better rank, md 
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a custom which still antedate in Italy was then introduced, that All families of distinction 
reside more constantly in the great towns, than is usual m other puts of Europe. As 
cities acquired new consideration and dignity by the accession of such citizens, they 
became more solicitous to preserve their liberty and independence. The emperors, as 
sovereigns, had anciently a palace in almost every great city of Italy: when they y kited 
that country, they were accustomed to reside in these palaces, and the troops which ac- 
companied them were quartered in the houses of the citizens. This the citizens deemed 
both ignominious and dangerous. They conld not help considering it as receiving a 
master and an enemy within their walls. They laboured, therefore, to get im of this 
subjection. Some cities prevailed on the emperors to engage that they would never enter 
their gates, hut take up their residence without the wails. Chart. Hen. IV. Murat 
ibid* p. 24. Others obtained the imperial licence to pull down the palace situated within 
their liberties, m condition that they built another in the suburbs for the occasional re- 
ception of the emperor. Chart Hen. IV. Murat ibid. p. 25. These various encroach- 
ments of tho Italian cities alarmed the emperors, and put them on schemes for re-estab- 
lishing the Imperial jurisdiction over them on its ancient footing. Frederick Barbarossa 
engaged in this enterprise with great ardour. The free cities or Italy joined together in 
a general league, ana stood ori their defence ; and after a long contest, carried on with 
alternate success, a solemn treaty of peace was concluded at Constance, a.d. 1183, by 
which all the privileges and immunities granted by former emperors to the principal cities* 
in Italy were confirmed and ratified. Murat. Dissert. XL VIII. This treaty of Constance 
was considered as such an important article in the jurisprudence of the middle ages, that 
it is usually published together with the Li-bri Feudorum at the end of the Corpus Juris 
CJivilis. The treaty secured privileges of great importance to the confederate cities, and 
though it reserved a considerable degree of authority and jurisdiction to the empire, yet 
the cities persevered with such rigour in their efforts in order to extend their immunities, 
and the conjunctures in which they made them were so favourable, that, before the con- 
clusion of the thirteenth century, most of the great, cities in Italy had shaken off all 
marks of subjection to the empire, and were become independent sovereign republics. 
It is not requisite that I should trace the various steps by whiob they advanced to this 
high degree of power bo fatal to the empire, and so beneficial to the cause of liberty in 
Italy. Muraton, with his usual industry, has collected many original papers which 
illustrate this curious and little known part of history. Murat, Antiq. Ital. Dissert. L. 
See also Jo. Bapt Vilknovse Hist. Laudis Pompeii sive Lodi, in Greev. Thes. Antiquit. 
ItaL vol. iii. p. 888. * 

(10), page 15. — Long before the institution of communities in France, charters of 
immunity or franchise were granted to some towns and villages by the lords on whom 
they depended. But these are very different from such as became common in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. They did not erect these towns into corporations : they did 
not establish a municipal government ; they did not grant them the privilege of bearing 
arms. They contained nothing more than a manumission of the inhabitants from the 
yoke of servitude; an exemption from certain services which were oppressive and igno- 
minious; and the establishment of' a fixed tax or rent which the citizens were to pay to 
their lord in place of impositions which ho could formerly lay upon them at pleasure. 
Two charters of this kind to two villages in the county of flouslllon, one in a.i>. 974, the 
other in A.», 1025, are still extant. Petr, do Marca, Marca , sive Limes Hkpanicus, 
App. pp. 909, 1088. Such concessions, it is probable, were not unknown In other parts 
of Europe, and may be considered as a step towards the more extensive privileges con- 
ferred by Louis le Gros cm the towns within his domains. The communities in France 
never aspired to the same independence with those in Italy. They acquired new privi- 
leges aid immunities, but the nght of sovereignty remained entire to the king or baron 
within whose territories the respective cities were situated, and from whom they received 
the charter of their freedom. A great number of these charters, granted both by the 
kings of Franoe and by their great vassals, are published by IS. d’Acnery in his Spicile- 
giuiii, and many are round in the collection of the Ordonnances des Kois «3e France. 
These convey a very striking representation of the wretched condition of cities prerions 
to the institution of coramumties, when they were subject to the judges appointed by 
the superior lords of whom they held, and who had scarcely any other law hut their 
will Each concession in these charters qiust be considered as a grant of some new 
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privileges ivliich the people did not formerly enjoy, and each regulation as a method 
of redressing some grievance under which the inhabitants of cities formerly laboured. 
The charters of communities contain likewise the first expedients employed for the intro- 
duction of equal laws and regular government. On both these accounts they merit par- 
ticular attention, and therefore, instead of referring my readers to the many bulky 
volumes in which they are scattered, 1 shall give them a view of some of the most im- 
portant articles in these charters, ranged under two general heads* I. Such as respect 
personal safety. II. Such as respect the security of property. 

I. Daring that state of turbulence and disorder which the corruption of the feudal 
government introduced in Europe, personal safety was the first and great object of every 
individual ; and as the great military barons alone were able to give sufficient protection 
to their vassals, this was one great source of their power and authority. But, by the in- 
stitution of communities, effectual provision was made for the safety of individuals, in- 
dependent of the nobles. For, 1. The fundamental article in every charter was, that 
all the members of the community bound themselves by oath to assist, defend, and stand 
by each other against all aggressors, and that they should not suffer any person to injure, 
distress, or molest any ol their fellow-citizens. D’Acher. Spidl. x. 642 ; xi. 341, «c. — 
2. Whoever resided in any town which was made free, was qbliged, under a severe penalty, 
to accede to the community, and to take part in the mutual defence of its members. 

* D’Acher. Spic. xi, 344. — 3. The communities had the privilege of carrying arms; of 
making war on their private enemies ; and of executing by military force any sentence 
which their magistrates pronounced. D’Achcr. Spicil. x. 643, 644; xi. 343. — 4. The 
practice or making satisfaction by a pecuniary compensation for murder, assault, or 
other acts of violence, most inconsistent with the order of society, and the safety of indi- 
viduals, was abolished; and such as committed these crimes were punished capitally, 
or with rigour adequate to their gifilt. D’Acher. xi. 362. Mirasi Opera Diplomatics, 
i. 292. — 5. No member of a community was bound to justify or defend himself by battle 
or combat ; but, if he was charged with any crime, he could be convicted only by the evi- 
dence of witnesses, and the regular course of legal proceedings. Miraaus, ibid. D'Acher. 
xi. 375, 349. Ordon. tom. iii. 265. — 6. If any man suspected himself to be in danger 
from the malice or enmity of another, upon his making oath to that effect before a ma- 
gistrate, the person suspected was bound under a severe penalty to give security foT his 
peaceable behaviour. D’Acher. xi. 346. This is the same species of security which is 
still known in Scotland under the name of laic burrows. In France it was first in- 
troduced among the inhabitants of communities, and having been [found to contribute 
considerably towards personal safety, it was extended to all the other members of* the 
society. Etabliasemens de St. Louis, liv. i. cap. 28, ap. Du Conge, Vie de St. Louis, 
p. 15. 

II. The provisions in the charters of communities concerning the security of property, 
are not less considerable than those respecting personal safety. By the ancient law of 
France, no person could be arrested or comined in prison on account of any private debt. 
Ordon. des Eois de France, tom. i. p. 72. 80. If any person was arrested upon any pre- 
text but his having been guilty of a capital crime, it was lawful to rescue him out of 
the hands of the officers who had seized him. Odon. iii. p. 17. Freedom from arrest, 
on account of debt, seems likewise to have been enjoyed in other coun tries. Gudenus, 
Sylloge Diplom. 473. In society, while it remained in its rudest and most simple form, 
debt seems to have been considered as an obligation merely personal. Men had made 
some progress towards refinement, before creditors acquired a right of seizing the property 
of their debtors, in order to recover payment. The expedients for this purpose were ail 
introduced originally in communities, and wc can trace the gradual progress of them , 
1. The simplest ana most obvious species of security was, that the person who sold amr 
commodity should receive a pledge from him who bought it, which he restored upon re- 
ceiving payment. Of this custom there are vestiges in several charters of community. 
D’Acher. ix. 185; xi. 377.-2. When no pledge was given, and the debtor became re- 
fractory or insolvent, the creditor was allowed to seize his effects with a strong hand, and 
by his private authority ; the citizens of Paris are warranted by the royal mandate, “ ut 
ubicumque, et quocumque modo poterunt, tantum capiant, unde pecuniaxn sibi dehitam 
integrfe et plenarib habeant, et inde sjbi invicem adiutores existant.” Ordon. &c. tom. i. 
p. 6. This rode practice, suitable only to the violence of that which has been called 
a state of nature, was tolerated longer than one can conceive to he possible in ahy 
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society where laws and order were at all known. The ordinance authorizing it was 
issued A.u. 1134; andthat which corrects the law, and proliibits creditors from seising 
the efiects of their, debtors, unless by a warrant from a magistrate, and under his inspec- 
tion, was not published until tbd year 1361. Ordon. tom. ii. jp. 433. It is probable, 
however, that men were taught, by observing the disorders which the fofmer mode of 
proceeding occasioned; to correct it in practice long before a remedy was provided by a 
law to that effect Every discerning reader will apply this observation to' many other 
customs and practices which 1 have mentioned, New customs are not always to be 
ascribed to the laws which authorize them. Those statutes only give a legal sanction to 
such things as the experience of mankind has previously found to be proper and bene- 
ficial. — 3. As soon as the interposition of the magistrate became requisite, regular pro- 
vision was made for attaching or distraining the moveable effects of a debtor; and if his 
moveables were not sufficient to discharge the debt, his immoveable property, or estate in 
land, was liable to the same distress, and was sold for the benefit of his creditor. D’Acber. 
ix. pp. 134, 186; xi. pp. 348, 380. As this regulation afforded the, most complete' 
security to the creditor, it was considered as so severe, that humanity pointed out several 
limitations in the execution of it. Creditors were prohibited from seizing the wearing 
apparel of their debtors, their l>eds, the door of their house, their instruments of hus- 
bandry, &c, D’Acher. ix. p. -184; xi. p. 377. Upon the same principles, when the 
power of distraining effects became more general, the horse and arms of a gentleman 
* could not bo seized. D'Aeher. ix. p. 185. As hunting was the favourite amusement of 
martial nobles, the emperor Ludovicus Pius prohibited the seizing of a hawk on account 
of any composition or debt. Capitul. lib. iv. § 21. But if the debtor had no other move- 
ables, even these privileged articles might be seized. — 4. In order to render the Security 
of property complete within a community, every person who was admitted a member of 
it, was obliged to buy or build a house, or ^to purchase lands within its precincts, or at 
least to bring into the town a considerable portion ot his moveables, per quae justioiari 
pomty si quid forte in etm quer'elai evenerit. D’Aeher. xi. p. 326. Ordon. p. 367. JLi- 
oertates S. Georgii de Esperanchia, Hist, de Dauphin^, tom. i. p. 26. — 5. That security 
might be as perfect as possible, in some towns the members of tit- community seem to 
have been bound fur each other. D’Acher. x. p, 644.-6. All questions with respect to 
property were tried within the community, by magistrates and judges 'whom the citizens 
elected or appointed. Their decisions were more equal and fixed than the sentences 
which depended on the capricious and arbitrary will of a baron, who thought himself 
twperior to all laws. D’AcIier. x. pp. 644, 646 ; xi. p. 344, et passim. Ordon. in. p. 204. ^ 

■ jc. No member of a community could bo burdened by any arbitrary tax; tot the 
superior lord, who granted the charter of community, accepted of a fixed census or 
^Aty in lieu of ail demauds. Ordon. tom. iii. p. 204. Libertatis do Calma, Hist, de 
iXuupbind, torn. i. p. 19. Libcrtates S. Georgii de Espernachia, ibid. p. 26. Nor 
could the members of a community be distressed by an unequal imposition of the sum 
‘to be levied on the community. Regulations arc inserted in the charters of some com- 
munities, concerning the method of determining the quota of any tax to be levied on. each 
inhabitant. D’Ach. xi. pp. 350, 365. St. Louis published an ordinance concerning this 
matter, which extended to all the communities. Ordon. tom. i. p. 186. These regulations 
are extremely favourable to liberty, as they vest the power of proportioning the taxes in 
a certain number of citizens chosen out of each parish, who were bound, by solemn oath, 
to decide according to justice. That the more perfect security of property was one great 
object of those who instituted communities, we learn, not only from the nature of the 
thlpg, but from the express words of several charters, of which I shall only mention that 
granted by Alienor, queen of England and duchess of Guienne, to the community of 
Poitiers, “ ut sua propria melius defenders possint, et magis integrd custodire.** Du 
Cange, voe. Commwtia, vol. ii. p. 863.— Such are some of the capital regulations estab- 
lished inaeomrn unities during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These may be con- 
sidered as the first expedients for the re-establishment of law and order, and contributed 
greatly to introduce regular government among all the members of society. As soon as 
communities were instituted, high sentiments of liberty began to manifest themselves. 
When Humbert, lord of Beanjeu, upon granting a charter of community to tb* town of 
Belleville, exacted of the inhabitants an bath of fidelity to himself and successors, they 
stipulated, on their part that he should swear to maintain their franchises and liberties; 
•aiLfor their greater security, they obliged him to bring twenty gentlemen to take the 
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Mine oath, wad to Ifb Monad together with hint. , B’Acfe- fa,*. I®3. In the nm 
iDA«stto>. lord of Horiens to Bmfhmd produced a oertato number ef persons ns his 
sureties tar the observation of the Articles ewntatoed in the tarter uf community to that 
town, \Tbese were bound to surrender themselves prisoners to the iahaWtants ofMorkm, 
if their liege lord should violate any of their franchises, and "they promised to remain in 
custody until he should grant the members of the community redeem. 'Hist, de Dau- 
yiiind, tom. i. p. %Ti If the mayor or chief magistrate of a town did any injury tea 
citizen, he was obliged to give security for his appearance in judgment, m the same, 
manner as a private person ; and if cast, was Table to the same penalty 1 . D’Acher. is. 
p. 383. These are Ideas of equality uncommon in the feudal times. Communities were 
so favourable to freedom, that they were distinguished by the name of Hbertcttes. I>a 
Cange, vol. ii. p. 868. They were at first extremely odious to tins nobles, who foresaw 
what a check they must prove to their power and domination. Oulhert, abbot of Nogen t, 
calls them execrable inventions, by which, contrary to law and justice, eiavee withdrew 
themselves from that obedience which they owed to tbeir masters. Pu Cange, ibid. p. 
862. The zeal with which some of the nobles and powerful ecclesiastics opposed the 
estabKshment of communities, and endeavoured to circumscribe their privileges, was ex- 
traordinary. A striking instance of this occurs in the contests between the archbishop 
of Bheims and the inhabitants of that community. It was the chief business of every 
archbishop, during a considerable time, to abridge the rights and jurisdiction of the com* 
nmnity ; and Die great object of the citizens, especially when the sec was vacant, to main- 
tain, to recover, and to extend their own jurisdiction. Histoire Civile et Politique da to 
ViUe dc Reims, par M. Anquetil, tom i. p. 287, &c. 

Tito observations which 1 have made concerning the low state of cities, and the oondh 
tion of their inhabitants, are confirmed by innumerable passages in the historians and 
law* of the middle ages. It is not improbable, however, that some cities of the first 
order were m a better state, and enjoyed a superior degree of liberty. Under the Roman 
government, the municipal government established in cities was extremely favourable 
to liberty. The jurisdiction of the senate in each corporation, and the privileges a. 
the citizens, were both extensive. There is reason to believe that some of the greater 
cities, which escaped the destructive rage ot the barbarous nations, still retained their 
ancient form of government, at least m a great measure. They were governed by ft 
council of citizens, and by magistrates whom they themselves elected. Very strong pre- 
sumptions m favour of this opinion are produced by M. TAbbd de Ros, Hist. Crit. de 
Mon. Frany. tom. i. p. 18, &c., tom. ii. p. 524, edit. 1712. It appears from some of t&J 
charters of community to cities, granted in live twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that 
these only confirm the privileges possessed by tlie inhabitants previous to the ostahMsh- 
rwent of the community. D’Acher. S^acileg, vol. xi. p. 845. Other cities claimed t tar’ 

g ivilegCR, as having possessed them, without iuh. eruption from the times of the Romans. 

isfc. Crit. de la Mon. Fran^. tom. ii. p 8113. But the number of cities which enjoyed, 
such immunities was so small, as hardly, in any degree, to diminish the force of' iny con*’ 
elusions in the text. 


(17), p&ffe 15.— Having given p. full account of the establishment, as well as effects Of 
communities hi Italy and Franc*?, it will be necessary to inquire, with seme attention, info 
the progress of cities and of municipal government in Germany. The ancient Germans 
had no cities. Even in their hamlets or villages, they did not build their house* con- 
tiguous to each other. Tacit, de Mor. Germ. cap. 16. They cotwidered it as a badge 
of servitude, to be obliged to dwell m a city surrounded with walls. When one of their 
tribes bad shaken off the Roman yoke, their countrymen required of them, as an evi- 
dence of their having recovered liberty, to demolish the walls of a town which the 
Romans had built k their country. Even the fiercest animals, said they, lose their 
spirit and courage when they are confined. Tacit. Histor. lib. iv. c. 64. The Romans built 
eercral eities of note cm the banks of the Rhine. But in all the vast countries from that 
river to the coasts of the Baltic, there was hardly one city previous to the ninth century 
of the Christum ora. Cotmngiua, Exercitatiu de Urbibus Gonaani®, ()per, voL i §| 25, 
27, 81, Sh. Hemeccks differs from Cocringius with respect to this. But even after 
allowing to hfc Arguments and authorities tbeir utmost force, they prove only, that there 
were & few place* in those extensive regions on which some historians have bestowed the 
name of towns. Eta. Jar. German. lib. i § 102. Under Charlemagne, and the embers 
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of btet family, as the JbfiM state of Germany to ^rovef several cities wm 
founded, ana men became accustomed to associate and to lit# together in one place* 
Charlemagne founded two archbishoprics and nine bishoprics is the most considerable 
towns of Germany. Aub. Mireei Opera Diplomatic*, vdi i p. 26. His successor increased 
the number of these; and as bishops fixed their residence is the chief town of their 
diocese, and performed religious functions there, that induced many people to settle in 
them. Coming, ibid. $ 48. But Henry, strroamed the Fowler, who began his reign A.2fc - 
$20. must be considered as the great founder of cities in Germany* The empire Was at 
that time infested by the incursions of the Hungarians and other barbarous people, 1$ 
order to oppose them, Henry encouraged bis subjects to settle in dries, which ne sur- , 
rounded with walls .strengthened by towers. He enjoined or persuaded a certain pro- 
portion ol the nobility to fix their residence in the towns, and thus rendered the condition 
of citizens more honourable than it had been formerly, Wittikindua, Annal. lib. L ap. 
Conring. § 82. From this period, the number of cities continued to increase, and they 
became more populous and more wealthy. But cities in Germany were still destitute of 
municipal liberty or jurisdiction. Such of them as were situated in the imperial do* 
mesnes, were subject to the emperors. Their comitcs , missi, and other judges, presided 
in them, and dispensed justice. Towns situated on the estate of a baron were part of his 
fief, and lie or his officers exercised a similar jurisdiction in them. Conring, ibid. § § 78, 
74. Heinec. Klein. Jur. Germ. lib. i. § 104. The Gormans borrowed the institution of 
communities from the Italians. Knipsehildius, Tractatus Politico-Histor. Jurid. de Civ** 
tatum Imperialium Jaribus, vol. i. lib. i. cap. 5, No. 28. Frederick Barbarossa was the 
first emperor who, from the same political consideration that influenced Louis le Gros. 
multiplied communities, in order to abridge the power of the nobles, Ffeffel, Abr%4 do 
THistoire et du Droit Publique d’Alkmagne, 4to. p. 207. From the reign of Henry the 
Fowler, to the time when the German cities acquired fi*H possession of their immunities, 
various circumstances contributed to their increase. The eetabliehment of bishoprics 
(already mentioned), and the building of cathedrals, naturally induced many people to 
Settle near the chief place of worship. It became the custom to hold ommoils and courts 
of judicature of every kind, ecclesiastical as well as civil, in cities. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, many slaves were enfranchised, the greater part of whom settled in cities. Several 
mines were discovered and wrought in different provinces, which drew together such a 
concourse of people, as gave rise to several cities, and increased the number of inha- 
bitants in others. Conring. § 105. The cities began, in the thirteenth century, to form 
leagues for their mutual defence, and for repressing the disorders occasioned by the- 
private wars among the barons, as well as by their exactions. This rendered the condition 
of the inhabitants of cities more secure than that of any other order of men, and allured 
many to become members of their communities. Conring. § 94. There were inhabitants 
of three different ranks in the towns of Germany: the nobles, otfmniUm >• the citizens, or 
Uteri; and the artisans, who wore slaves, or homines proprii ; Knipschikl. lib. ii. cap* 
29, No. 18. Henry V., who began his reign a.p. 1106, enfranchised the slaves who were 
artisans or inhabitants in several towns, mid gave them the rank of citizens or liberL 
Pfeflel, p, 2£4. Knipsch. lib. ii. c. 29, Nos. 113, 119. Though the cities in Germany 
did not acquire liberty so early as those in France, they extended their privileges much 
farther, AU the imperial and free cities, the number of which is considerable, acquired 
the full right of being immediate ; by which term, in the German jurisprudence, wo are 
to understand, that they are subject to the empire alone, and possess within their own 
precincts all the rights of complete and independent sovereignty. The various privileges 
of the imperial cities, the great guardians of tho Germanic liberties, are enumerated Dy 
Knipschild. lib. ii. The most important articles arc generally known, and it would be 
improper to enter into any disquisition concerning minute particulars. 

» 

(18), ywrpe 15. — The Spanish historians are almost entirely silent concerning the origin 
and progress of communities in that kingdom ; so that I cannot fix, with any degree of 
certainty, the time and manner of their first introduction there. It appears, however, 
from Mariana, vol. ii. p. 221, fob Ha^ao, 1736, that in the year 1360, eighteen cities had 
obtained a seat in the cortes of Castile. From the account which is given of tin# con- . 
Btitution and pretensions, Sect. III. of this volume, it will appear that their privilege* • 
and form of government were the same with those of the other feudal corporations ; and 
this, as well as the jsrfeci similarity of political institutions and transactions in all, tbs . 
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feudal kingdoms, &ay lead ns to conclude, that communities weoa Introduced there fa the 
manner, and probably about the same time, as in the other nations of Europe* Xu 
Aragon, as I shall have occasion to observe in subsequent note, cities seem early to 
have acquired extensive immunities, together with a share in the legislature. In the 
year 11 18, the citizens ol Saragossa had not only attained political liberty, hut they were 
> declared to he of equal rank with the nobles of the second class; and many other immu- 
nities, unknown to persons in their rank of life in other parts of Europe, were conferred 
upon them. Zurita, Anales de Aragon, tom. i. p. 44. In England, the establishment of 
communities or corporations was posterior to tno conquest. The practice was borrowed 
from France, and the privileges granted, by the crown were perfectly similar to those 
which I have enumerated. But as this part of history is well known to most of my 
readers, I shall, without entering into any ci itical or minute discussion, refer them to 
authors who have fully illustrated this interesting point in the English history. Brady’s 
Treatise of Boroughs. " Madox, Firtna Burgi, cap. i. sect. ix. Hume’s History of England, 
vol. i. Append, i, and ii. It is not improbable that some of the towns in England were 
formed into corporations under the Saxon kings, and that the charters granted by the 
kings of the Norman race were not charters ol enfranchisement from a state of slavery, 
but a confirmation of privileges which they already enjoyed. Sec Lord Lyttelton’s His- 
tory of Henry II. vol. ii. p. 317. The English cities, however, were very inconsiderable 
in the twelfth century. A clear proof of this occurs in the history to which I last re- 
ferred. Fitzstepben, a contemporary author, gives a description of the city of London 
in the reign of Henry II., and the terms in which he speaks of its trade, its wealth, and 
Hie splendour of its inhabitants, would suggest no inadequate idea of its stale at present, 
when it is the greatest and most opulent city of Europe. But all ideas of grandeur and 
magnificence are merely comparative; and every description of them in general terms is 
very apt to deceive. It appears irom Peter of Illois, archdeacon of London, who flourished 
in the same reign, and who had good opportunity of being well informed, that this city, 
ot which Fitzstepben gives such a pompous account, contained no more than forty 
thousand inhabitants. Ibid. pp. 315, 310. The other cities were small in proportion, 
and were not in a condition to extort any extensive privileges. That the constitution of 
the boroughs in Scotland, in many circumstances, resembled that of the towns in France 
and England, is manifest from the Leges Burgorum, annexed to the Regiam Majestatem. 

(19), page 18.— Soon after the introduction of the third estate into the national council, 
the spirit of liberty which that excited in France began to produce conspicuous effects. 
In several provinces of France the nobility and communities formed associations, whereby 
they bound themselves to defend their rights and privileges against the formidable and 
arbitrary proceedings of the king. The count de BouJainvilliers 1ms preserved a Copy 
of one of these associations, dated in the year 4 814, twelve years after tin* admission of 
the deputies from towns into the states-gmeral. Histone Ue 1’oncien Gouvernement 
de ki France, tom. ii. 94. The vigour with which the people as.serted and jarepared to 
maintain their rights, obliged their sovereigns to respect them. Six years after this asso- 
ciation, Philip the Long issued a v , rit of summons to the community of Narbonne, in 
the following terms:— “ Philip, by the grace, &c. to our well -beloved, &c. As we desire 
with all our heart, and aboye all other things, to govern our kingdom and people in 
peace and tranquillity, by the help of God ; and to reform our said kingdom in so far as 
it stands in need thereof, for the public good, and for the benefit of our subjects, who in 
times past have been aggrieved and oppressed in divers manners by the malice of sundry 
persons, as we have learned by common report, as well as by the information of good 
men worthy of credit, and we having determined in our council which we have called to 
meet in our good city, &c., to give redress to the utmost of our power, by all ways and 
tomans possible, according to reason and justice, and willing that this should be done 
with solemnity and deliberation by the advice of the prelates, barons, and g$od towns of 
our realm, and particularly of you, and that it should be transacted agreeably to the 
will of God, and for the good of our people, therefore we command,” &c. Mably, Ob- 
servttt. ii App. p. 386. I shall allow these to be only the formal words of a public and 
legalu tyle ; but the ideas are singular, and much more liberal and enlarged than one 
could expect in that age. A popular monarch of Great Britain could hardly address him- \ 
self to parliament in terms more favourable to public liberty. There occurs in the ’ 
history of France a striking instance of the progress which the principles of liberty had 

i 
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made in that kingdom, and of the influence which the deputies of # towns had acquired 
in the states- general. During the calamities in which the war with England, and the 
captivity of Kmg John, had involved France, the states- general made a bold effort to 
extend their own privileges and jurisdiction. The regulations established W the states, 
beld A.d. 1355, concerning the mode of levying taxes, the administration of which they 
vested not in the crown, but in commissioners appointed by the states ; concerning the 
coining of money ; concerning the redress of the grievance of purveyance ; concerning 
the regular administration of Justice ; are much more suitable to the genius of a repub- 
lican government, than that of a feudal monarchy. This curious statute is published, 
Ordon. tom. iii. p. 19. Such as have not an opportunity to consult that large collection, 
will find an abridgment of it in Hist, de France par Villarqt tom. ix. p. 130, or in His- 
toire de Boulainv. tom. ii. p. 213. The French historians represent the bishop of Laon* 
and Marcel, provost of the merchants of Paris, who had the chief direction of this assem- 
bly, as seditious tribunes, violent, interested, ambitious, and aiming at innovations sub- 
versive of the constitution and government of their country. That may have been the 
case ; but these men po8ses*sed the confidence of the people; and the measures which they 
proposed a$ the most popular and acceptable, as well as moat likely to increase their own 
influence, plainly prove that the spirit of liberty had spread wonderfully, and that the 
ideas which then prevailed in France concerning government were extremely liberal. 
'4ihe sjtaies-general held at Paris a.j>. 1355, consisted of about eight hundred members^ 
and above one-half of these were deputies from towns. M. Seconsse, Prdf. k Ordon. 
tom. iii. p. 48. It appears that in all the different assemblies of the states, held during 
the reign of John, the representatives of towns had great influence, and in every respect 
tho third state was considered as co-ordinate and equal to either of the other two* lb. 
passim. These spirited efforts were made in France long before the House of Commons 
in England acquired any considerable influence* in the«legislatnre. As the feudal system 
was carried to its utmost height in France sooner than in England, so it began to decline 
sooner in the former than in the latter kingdom. In England^ almost all attempts to 
establish or to extend the liberty of the people have been successful ; France they have 
proved unfortunate. What were the accidental events, or political causes, which occa- 
sioned this difference, it is not my present business to inquire. 

m 

(20), page 18. — In a former note (No. 8) I have inquired into the condition of that 
part of the people, which was employed in agriculture ; and have represented the various 
hardships and calamities of their situation. When charters of liberty nr manumission 
were granted to such persons, they contained four concessions corresponding to the four 
capital grievances to which men in a state of servitude are subject. 1. The right of 
disposing of their persons by sale or grant was relinquished. 2. Power was given to 
them of convoying their property and effects by will or any other legal deed. Or if they 
happened to die intestate, it was provided that, their property should go to their lawful 
heirs in the same manner as the property of other persons. 3. The services and taxes 
which they owed to their superior or liege lord, which were formerly arbitrary and im- 
posed at pleasure, are precisely ascertained. 4. They are allowed the privilege of marry- 
ing according to their own inclination; formerly they could contract no marriage with- 
out their lord’s permission, and with no pmou but one of his slaves. All these particu- 
lars are found united in the charter granted “ Habitatoribus Montis Britonis,” a.d» 1807* 
Hist, de Daupbind, tom. i. p. 81. Many circumstances concurred with those which I 
have mentioned in the text in procuring them deliverance from that wretched state. The 
geatle spirit of the Christian religion ; the doctrines which it teaches, concerning the 
original equality of maukind ; its tenets with respect to the divine government, ana the 
impartial eye with which the Almighty regards men of every condition, and admits 
them to a narticipution of his benefits, are all inconsistent with servitude. But in this, 
as in many other instances, considerations of interest, and the maxims of false policy, 
led men to a conduct inconsistent with their principles. They were so sensible, however, 
of this inconsistency, that to set their fellow-Christmns at liberty from servitude was 
deemed an act of piety highly meritorious and acceptable to Heaven. The immane 
Spirit of the Christian rcligiou struggled long with the maxims and manners of tfie world, 
and contributed more than any other circumstance to introduce the practice of manu- 
mission. When Pope Gregory the Great, who flourished toward the end of the sixth 
century, grunted liberty to some of his slaves, he gives this reason for it: 41 Cum He- 
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doraptor poster, totiSs editor a®tar» v ad hoe propttiatufl humanam earaem voteerlt 
mmimtei ut divhritKfcia sue gratia, dirempto (quo tenebamur captfviY vinculo priatiaw 
aos afestituerefc libertaii ; salubrity agitur, ai homines, quos z*b imtio hberos natura pro- 
tudit, et jus gentium jugo substifcuit servitude, in ea, qua natz fuerimt, manumitteatis 
beneficio, libaitaii reddantur.” Gregor. Magn. ap. Potgiess. lib. iv* e. 1, § 8. Several 
buna or charters founded on reasons biruiiar to this are produced -by the same author. 
Accordingly, a great part of the charters of manumission, previous to the reign of 
Louis X., are granted u pro amofe Dei, pro remedio animaj, et pro mercede animiu.” 
Murat Autiq. ltd. vol. i. pp. 84b, 850. Du Cange, voc. Mmumima. The formality of 
manumission was executed in a church, as a religious solemnity. The person to be set 
free was led round the great altar with a torch in his hand, he took hold of the horns of 
the altar, and there the solemn words conferring liberty were pronounced. Du Cange, 
ibid. vol. iv. p. 467. 1 shall transcribe a part of a charter of manumission, granted A.t>. 
1056 j both as it contains a full account of the ceremonies used in this form of manu- 
mission, and as a specimen of the imperfect knowledge of the Lathi tongue in that bar- 
barous age. It is granted by Willa, the widow of Hugo, the duke and marquis, in favour 
of Clariza, one of her slaves: “ Et ideonos Domino Wide indite comeUsse — libera et 
ahsolvo to Clerba Slut Uberto-— pro tiinore omnipotence Dei, et remedio 1 urn marie animo 
hem© meraorie quondam supra scripto Domini Ugo gloriossissimo, ut quando ilium Do- 
minus de hac vka migrare jusserit, pars iniqua non about poteatatem uilztnz, sed anguddl 
Domini uostri Jesu Christ! colocare dignitur ilium inter sauctos dilecfcos suos; et beatus 
Petrus princips apostolomm, qui habed potestatem omnium animarum ligand i et ubsol- 
veadi, ut ipsi absolvat animas ejus de peccutis sui, upariad ilium janua puradisi : pro 
eadem mo rationi, iu mano mile to, Ben/.o pmbiter, ut vadat tecum in eoclesta sancti 
Bartholomuu apostoli : traad de tribus vieibus circa altare ipsiua eeclesicc cum caw 
apprehensmn in manibus tuia et nuuribus suis : delude exile ambulate in via quadrubio, 
ubi quatuor via so dividuniur. Statimque pto remedio laminaria online bono memorie 
quondam supra scripto Dumiui Ugo et zpsi pnvsbiter Ifrnzo fecit omnia, et djxii, Eece 
quotuta: via, ite et ambulate in quacunquc partem tibi placuorit, tain sic supra soripta 
Cloma, qua nosquo tui heredes, qui .to ac liont in antea nati, vel proereati tuerit utri- 
usque sex us,” <£c. Murat, ibid. p. 858. Many other charters might have been selected, 
which, in jioiut of grammar oi style, are%i nowise superior to this. Manumission Was 
frequently granted on death- bed or by latter will. As the minds of men are at that 
tune awakened to sentiments of humanity and piety, these deeds proceeded from reli- 
gious motives, and w«i* granted pro redemption?, anime ) , in order to obtain acceptance 
with God. Du Cange, ubi supra, p. 4<0, ct voc. String vul. vi. p. 451. Another method 
of obtaining liberty was by entering into holy ordr*\,, or taking the vow in a monastery. 
This was permitted for some time, but so many slaves escaped, by this means, out of the 
bauds of their masters, that the practice was afterwards restrained, and at last prohibited 
by the laws of almost all the nations of Europe. Murat. ibid. p. 842. Conformably 
to tie some principles, princes, on the birth oi a son, or upon any other agreeable event, 
appointed a certain number of slaves to bo enfranchised, as a testimony of their gratitude 
to God for that benefit. Maivulri Form Jib. i. cap. 81 1. There are several forms of 
manumkslou published by Mareulfus, and nil of them arc founded on religious consl- 
dcrafions, ia order to procure the favour of God, or to obtain the forgiveness of their sins. 
Lib. ii. c, 28, 83* 84, edit. Baluz. The same observation holds with respect to the other 
oollpotions of Formula; annexed to Marculfus. As sentiments of religion induced some to 
grant liberty to their foliow-Christians who groaned under the yoke of servitude so mis- 
taken ideas concerning devotion Jed others to relinquish their liberty. When a person 
conceived an extraordinary respect for the saint who wus the patron of any church or 
monastery in which he was accustomed to attend religious worship, it was not unusual 
among men possessed with an excess of eujwretitiouH reverence, to give up themselves 
nud their posterity to be the slaves of the saint. Mabillon, De fi» Diplomat, lib. vi. 682. 
The okfafai <&’ voluntary slaves of churclzes or monasteries, were very numerous, -and 
may he divided into three different classes. The first were such as put Themselves and 
elects under the protection of a particular church or monastery, binding themselves to 
demand 2» privileges and property against every aggressor. These were prompted to 
do so not meroly by devotion, but m order to obtain that security which arose from the 
protection of the church. They were rather vassals than slaves ; and sometimes persons 
of nobta birth found it prudent to secure the protection of the church iu this manner 
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Persons of the second does bound fhemeelvw tu pay an uamwl Hat er qafomat out of 
their estates to a ehuvch or monastery. Besides this, they time times engaged to perform 
certain services. They were called cmmates The bet dsw» consisted of such us -actually 
renounced their liberty* and became slaves in the strict and proper sens* of the word. 
These were called minmetiaks, and enslaved their bodies* as some of the charters bear* 
that they might procure the liberty of their souls. Potgiesaarus, D® Statu Semnwft, 
lib. i. cap* i. §§ C, 7. How zealous the clergy were to encourage the opinions which led to 
this practice, will -appear from a danse in a charter by which one gives up himself as a 
slave to a monastery. li Cum dt Omni cartrali ingcnnitate generosioe eitreinum^Uod- 
caiuque Dei servitium, adficet quod terrena nobilitas multos plerumque riliqrttm serves 
facit, scrvituB vero Cbristi nobues virtutibus roddit, nemo autem sani capitis virtntibus 
vitia comparaverifc* claret pro cexto eum esse geircrosiorem, qui sc Dei serViti© preebuerft 
proniorem, Quod ego Ilagnaldns intelligena,” &c. Another charter is expressed in 
the following words : u Eligens magi. 1 ? mw Servus Dei quam Ubortus steouu, fimitef 
credeiis ot adens, quod' servire Deo, regrwre eat, summaque ingeimhita sit in qua ser~ 
vifcus compatabatur Cbristi,” &c. Dn Cange, roc. Obiatus, roi. iv* pp* 128& 1267. 
Great,, however, as the power of religion was, it does not appear that the enfranchisement 
Of slaves was a frequent practice while the feudal system preserved its vigour. On the 
contrary, there were laws which set bounds to it as detrimental to society. Potgiess, 
lib. iv. c. 2, § (d. Th© inferior order of men owed the recovery of their liberty toth© 
decline of that aristocratical policy which lodged the most extensive power in the httridsof 
a few members of the society, and depressed all the rest. When Louis X . issued LiS or- 
dinance* several slaves had been so long accustomed to servitude, ami their minds were 
so much debased by that unhappy situation, that they refused to accept of tlie liberty 
which was offered them. D’ Ac her. Spieil. vol. xi. p. 387. Long after the reign of Louis' X., 
several of the French nobility continued to assert? ihcir ancient dominion over their 
slaves. It appears, from an ordinance of the famous Bertrand de Gueaclin, constable of 
France, that, the custom of enfranchising them was considered as a pernicious innova- 
tion. Moriee, Mem. pour servirdo Preuves h Mist. do Bret, tom, ii. p. 100. In some 
instances* when the predial slaves were Jechirctl to be freemen* they were still bound 
to perform certain services to their ancient masters ; and were kept in a state different 
from other subjects* being restricted either horn purchasing land, or becoming mem- 
bers of a community within the precincts of the manor to which they formerly belonged. 
Marten© et Durand* Thesaur. Anecdot, vol. i. p. 914. This, however, seams not to have 
been common.—' There is no general law tor the manumission of slaves in lb© jtfatute- 
book of England, similar to that which has linen quoted from the ordonnanccs of the 
kings ot France. Though the genius of the English constitution seems early to Wo 
favoured personal liberty, personal servitude, nevertheless, continued long in England in 
some particular places. In the year 1514, wc find a charter of Henry VIII. enfran- 
‘chisirig two .slaves belonging to one of his n.anois. DVm. Feeder, roi. xiii. p. 470. As late 
as the year 1574, there is a commission from Queen Elizabeth with res pec' t to 1 the manu- 
mission of certain bondmen belonging to her. itymer* in Observat. on the Statutes, &c, 
p.25L 

(21), patjre 2L— There is no custom in the middle ages more singular than that of 
private war. It is a right of so great importance, and prevailed so universally, that the 
regulations concerning it occupy a considerable place in the system of laws daring the 
middle ages. M. de Montesquieu, who has unravelled ad many intricate points in feudal 
jurisprudence, and thrown light on so many customs formerly "obscure auu unintelligible, 
was not led by his subject to consider this. 1 shall therefore give a more minute account 
of the customs and regulations which directed a practice so contrary to the present ideas 
of civilised nations concerning government and order. 1. Among the ancient Germans, 
as well as other nations in a similar state of society, the right of avenging injuries was 
a private and personal right exercised by force of anus, without any reference to an um- 
pire, <tr any appeal to a magistrate for decision. The clearest proofs of this were pro** 
duced, Note 6*— 2. This practice subsisted among the barbarous nations, afte^their set- 
tlement in the provinces of the empire which they conquered ; and as the causes of dis- 
sension among them multiplied, their family* feuds and private wars became more Ire-* 
quent. Proof oof this occur m tbrir early historians., Greg. Turon Hist. Itv. viL, C. % 
m riff. c. 18, lib. x. c. 27, and likewise in the codes of their tews. It was net only 
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allowabkfbr the relations to avenge the injuries of their family, but it was incumbent 
on the®. Thus, by the laws of the Angli and Werifii, “ ad quemetmque hereditas 
terrse pervenerit, ad ilium testis bellica, id est lories et ultio proximi, «t solatio leudis, 
debet pertinere,” tit- vi. § 5, ap» Lmdenbr. Leg. Saliq. tit. 63* Xeg. Longob. lib* 8* 
tit. 14, § 10.— 3., None but gentlemen, or persons of noble birth, had the right of private 
war. All disputes between slaves, villani, the inhabitants of towns, and freemen of 
Inferior condition, were decided in the courts of justice. AH disputes between gentlemen 
and persons of inferior rank were terminated in the same manner. The right of private 
war supposed nobility of birth, and equality of rank, in both the contending parries. 
Beaumanoir, Coustumes de Beauv. ch. lix. p. 300. Ordon. des Bois de Prance, tom. ii. 
p. 39b, § xvii. p. ,503, § xv. &c. The dignified ecclesiastics likewise claimed and exercised 
the righ*t of private war; but, «s it was not altogether decent for them to prosecute 
quarrels iu person, advocati or vidames were- chosen by the several monasteries and 
bishoprics. These were commonly men of high rank and reputation, who became the 
protectors of the churches and convents by which they were elected ; espoused their 
quarrels, and fought their battles ; “ arinis omnia cjua 1 eraut ecelesise viriBter detendehant, 
et vigilanter protege bant.” Brussel, Usage dos Fiefs, tom. i. p. 144. Du Cange, voc. 
Acfoocatits. On many occasions, the martial ideas to which ecclesiastics of noble birth 
were accustomed, made them forget the pacific spirit of their profession, and led them 
into the field in person, at the head of their vassals, “ fiamma, fenro, csede, possessiones 
ecclesiarura prselati detendebant.” Guido Abbas, ap. Du Cange, ib. p. 179. — 4. It was 
not every injury or trespass that gave a gout Ionian a title to make war upon his adver- 
sary. Atrocious acts of violence, insults, and affronts, publicly committed, were legal 
and permitted motives for taking arms against the authors of them. Such crimes 
as are now punished capitally in civilized nations, at that time justified private hos- 
tilities. Beauman, ch. lix. Du Cange, Dissert, xxix. sur Joinville, p. 331. But, though 
the avenging of injuries was the only motive that could legally authorize a private war, 
yet disputes concerning civil property often gave rise to hostilities, and were terminated 
by the sword. Du Cange, Dissert, p. 332.-5. All persons present, when any quarrel 
arose, or any act of violence was committed, were included in the war which it occa- 
sioned ; for it was supposed to be impossible for any man in such a situation to remain 
neuter, without taking side with one or other of the contending parties. Beauman. pi 
800. — 6. All the kindred of the two pi mcipals in the war were included in it, and obliged 
to espouse the quarrel of the chieftain with whom they were connected. Du Cange, ibid. 
832. This was founded on the maxim of the ancient Germans, “ suscipero tam inimi- 
citias sen patris, sou propinqui, quam amieitias, necesse sst a maxim natural to all 
rude nations, among which the form of society, and political union, strengthen snob 
a sentiment This obligation was enforced by legyi authority. If a person refused to 
hike part in the quarrel of his kinsman, and to aid him against his adversary, he was 
deemed to have renounced all the l'Vghts and privileges of kindredship, and became in- 
capable of succeeding to any of bis relations, or of deriving any benefit from any civil 
right or property belonging to them. T)u Gacge, Dissert, p. 383. The metbod of ascer- 
taining 1 the decree of affinity which obliged a person to take part in the quarrel of a kins- 
man, was curious. While the church prohibited the marriage of persons within the 
seventh degree of affinity, the vengeance of private war extended as far as this absurd 
prohibition, and all who had such a remote connexion with any of the principals were 
involved in the calamities of war. But when the church relaxed somewhat of its rigour, 
and did not extend its prohibition of marrying beyond the fourth degree of affinity, the 
same restriction took place in the conduct of private war. Beauman. 303, Du Cange, 
Dissert. 333.-7. * A private war could not be carried on between two full brothers, be 
cause both have the same common kindred, and consequently neither had any persona 
bound to stand by hinragainst the other, in the contest ; but two brothers of the half 
blood might wage war, because each of them has a distinct kindred. Beauman. p: 299. 
—8. The vassals of each principal in any private war were involved in the contest, 
because, by , the feudal maxims, they were bound to take arms in defence of the chieftain 
of whom they hold, and to assist him in every quairel. As soon, therefore, as feudal 
tenures we introduced, and this artificial connexion was established between vassals 
and the baron of whom they held, vassals came to be considered as in the Same state 
with relations. Beauman. 303.— D. Private wars were very frequent for several cen- 
turies. Nothing contributed more to increase those disorders in government, or to 
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encourage auchftroeity of mamiersas reduced the nations of Efrope to that, wretched 
state which distinguished the period of history which I am reviewing* Nothing was 
* such an obstacle to the introduction of a regular administration of justice. Nothing could 
wore effectually discourage industry, or retard the progress and cultivation of the arts of 
peace. Private wars were carried on with all tlifc destructive rage -which is to he dreaded 
from violent resentment, when armed with force and authorized by law. It appears 
from the. statutes, prohibiting or restraining the exercise of private hostilities, that the 
invasion of' the most barbarous enemy could not be more desolating to a country, or more 
fatal to its inhabitants, than those intestine wars. Oidon. tom. i. p. 701, turn. ii. pp. 
305, 408, 507, &c. The contemporary historians describe the excesses, committed m 
prosecution of these quarrels in such terms as excite astonishment and horror. I shall 
mention only one passage from tho History of the Holy War, by Guibert, abbot of 
Nogent: “ Erat eo tempore, maximis ad invicem hostilitatibus, toiius Francorum regm 
facta turbatio ; crebra ubiquo latrodnia, viarum obsessio ; audiebantur passim, ixnmo 
fiebant incendia infiaita ; nullis praetor sola et indomita, cupiditate exi&tentibus causis, 
extruebantur praslia ; ct ut brevi totum claudam, quicquid obtutibus cupidorum sub- 
jaoebat, nunquam attendendo cujus esset, pranlae patebat” Gesta l>ei per Francos, voi i. 
p. 482. 

Having thus collected the chief regulations which custom had established concerning 
tile right and exercise of private war, I shall enumerate, in chronological order, the various 
expedients employed to abolish or restrain this fatal custom. X. The first expedient em- 
ployed by the civil magistrate, iu order to act some bounds to the violence of private re- 
venge, was the fixing by law the fine or composition to be paid for each different crime. 
The injured person was originally the sole judge concerning the nature of the wrong 
which he had suffered, the degree of vengeance which he should exact, as well as the 
species of atonement or reparation with Which hi might rest satisfied. Kescntment 
became, of course, as implacable as it was fierce. It was often a point of honour 
not to forgive, nor to be reconciled. This made it necessary to fix those compositions 
which make so great a figure in the laws of barbarous nations, rr be nature of crimes 
and offences was estimated by the magistrate, and the sum due to the person offended 
was ascertained with a minute, and often a whimsical accuracy. JRotharis, the legislator 
of the Lombards, who reigned about the middle of the seventh century, discovers his in- 
tention both in ascertaining the composition to be paid by the offender, and in increasing 
its value ; it is, says he, that the enmity may be extinguished, the prosecution may cease, 
and peace may be restored. Leg. Longob. lib. i. tit. 7. § 10.— 2. About the beginning of 
the ninth century, Charlemagne struck at the root of the evil, and enacted, “That when 
any person had been guilty of a crime, or had committed an outrage, he should imme- 
diately submit to the penance which the church imposed, and offer to pay the , com- 
position which the law prescribed ; and if the injured person or his kindred should refuse 
- to accept of this, and presume to avenge themselves by force of arms, their lands and 
properties should bo forfeited.” Capitul. a.i>. 802, edit. Balnz. vol. i. 371.— 8. But iu 
this, as well as in other regulations, the genius of Charlemagne advanced before the spirit 
of his age. The ideas of his contemporaries concerning regular government were too 
imperfect, and their manners too fierce, to submit to this law, Private wars, with all 
the calamities which they occasioned, became more frequent than ever after the death of 
that gqty&t monarch. His successors were unable to restrain them. The church found 
it necessary to interpose. The most early of these interpositions now extant is toward# 
the end of the tenth century. In the year 990, several bishops in the south of France 
assembled, and published various regulations, in order to set some bounds to the violence 
and frequency of private wars ; if nnv person within their dioceses should venture to 
transgress, they ordained that he should he excluded from all Christian privileges during 
his life^md he denied Christian burial after his death. l)u Mont, Corps Diplomatique, 
tom. i. p. 41. These, however-, were only partial remedies ; and, therefore, a council was 
held at Limoges, a.s>. 994. The bodies of the saints, according to the custom of those 
ages, were earned thither; and by these sacred relics men were exhorted to Jay down 
their arms, to extinguish their animosities, and to swear that they would not, for the 
future, violate the public peace by their private hostilities. Bouquet, JRecueil ocs Histor. 
vol. x. pp. 49, 147. Several other councils issued decrees to the same effect. Du Cange, 
Dissert* 343. — 4. Bqt the authority of councils, how venerable soever in those ages, was 
not sufficient to abolish a custom which flattered the pride of the nobles, and gratified 
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tsbrir favourite pmnfatfc The evil grew so intolerable, that it became necessary to cm* 
j>k>y supernatural means for suppressing it A bishop of Aquitaine/ a.d. 1032, pre- 
ten dedtkat an angd had appeared to him, and brought liim a .writing front heaven, en- 
joining men to cease from their hostilities, and to be . reconciled to each other. It was 
during a season of public calamity that he published this revelation. The mind* of men 
Were disposed to receive poos impressions, and willing to perform anything in order to 
avert the wrath of heaven. A general peace and cessation from hostilities took place, 
and continued for seven years; and a resolution was formed that no man should, in 
times to come, attack or molest his adversaries during the seasons set apart ibr cele- 
brating the great festivals of the church, or from the evening of Thursday in each week 
to the morning of Monday in the Week ensiling ; the intervening days being considered 
as particularly holy, our Lord’s passion hn\ ing happened cm one of these days, and his 
resurrection on another. A. change in the dispositions of men so sudden, and which pro*, 
dneed a resolution bo unexpected, was considered as miraculous ; and the respite from 
hostilities which followed upon it, was called the truce of God. Glaber. Eodulphus, 
Hisfcor. lib. v. ap. Bouquet, vol. s. p. 5l>. This, from being a regulation or concert in 
one kingdom, became a general law in Christendom, was confirmed by the authority of 
several popes, and the violators were subjected to the penalty of excommunication. 
Corpus Jur. Canon*. Decretal, lib. i. tit. 34, c. 1. Du Cange, GIosbiw. voe. Trtnya. An 
act of the council of Toulujes in Kousillon, a.j>. 1041, containing all the stipulations re- 
quired by the trace of God, is published by Dorn do Vic. el Dorn Vaisette, Hist, de 
Languedoc, tom. ii. Preuves, p. 206. A cessation from hostilities during three complete 
days in every week, allowed such a considerable space for the passions of the antagonists 
to cool, and for the people to enjoy a respite from the calamities of war, as well aa to 
take measures for their own srcurlty, that, if this truce of God had been exactly ob- 
served, it must have gone far towards putting an end to private wars. This, however, 
seems not to have been the case ; the nobles, disregarding the truce, prosecuted t heir- 
quarrels without interruption as formerly. “ Qua nimirum tempestate, uni venae pro- 
vinciie adco devastations con tin u ye importunitato inquiefuntur, ut ne ipsa, pro tawu'va- 
tione dir in as pads, professa sacrament a cu&todiautur. Abbas Uspurgensis, apud Daft, 
do Pace Lnporii Publics, p. 13, No. 35. The violent spirit of the nobility could not be 
restrained by any engagements. The complaints of this were frequent ; ami bishops, in 
order to compel them to renew their vows and promises of ceasing from their private 
wars, were obliged to enjoin their clergy to suspend the performance of divine service, 
and the exercise of any religious f \uiction, within the parishes of such as were refractory 
and obstinate. Hist, do Languid, par D. D. de Vic. efc Vaiseite, tom. ii. Preuves, p. 
11$.— 6. The people, eager to obtain relief from their sufferings, called in tt second time 
revelation to their aid. Towards the end of the twelfth century, a carpenter in Guicnnc 
gave out that Jesus Christ, together with, the bleat'd Virgin, had appeared to him, mid 
having commanded him to exhort mankind to peace, had given lum, as a proof of his * 
mission, an image of the Virgin holding lur Son in her arms, with this inscription, Lamb 
of<5W, who takmt away die sins of t ft j world, give as peace. This low fanatic ad- 
dressed himself to an ignorant age, prone to credit what whs marvellous. He was re- 
ceived as m inspired messenger of God, Many prelates and barons assembled at Pay, 
and took an oath, not only to make peace with all their enemies, but to attack such m 
refused to lay down their arms, and to be reconciled to their enemies. They fdgned an 
association for this purpose, and assumed the honourable name of tlm brotherhood if God. 
Bobertus do Monte Mjchaele, ap, M. de Lauriere, Pref. tom. i. Ordon. p. 2$. But 
the influence of this sui^erstitious terror or devotion was not of long continuance. — & The 
civil magistrate was obliged to exert his authority in order to check a custom which 
threatened the dissolution of government. Philip Augustus, as some imagine, or St. 
Louis, as is more probable, published an ordinance, a.d. 1245, prohibiting any person to 
commence hostilities against the friends and vassals of his adversary, until' forty days 
' after the commission of the crime or offence which gave rise to the quarrel; declaring 


violence of resentment to subside, as well as leisure for the good offices of such as were 
willing to compose the difference. The happy effects of this regulation seem to have been 
consmraUe, if we may judge from the solicitude of succeeding monarch* toettfbrav it*— 
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In order to restrain tin exercise of private war still farther, Philip Wu> Fair, towards 
the close of the same century, a,d. 12 66, published an ordinance commanding all private 
hostilities to cease* white he was engaged in war against the enemies of the state. Ordon. 
tom. i. pp. 328, 390* This regulation, which seems to he almost essential to the exist- 
ence and preservation of society, was often renewed by his successors, and, being en- 
forced by the regal authority, proved a considerable check to the destructive contests of 
the nobles. Both those regulations, introduced first in France, were adopted by the 
other nations of Europe*' — 8. The evil, however, was so inveterate, that it did not 
yield to all these remedies* No sooner was public peace established in any kingdom,, than 
the barons renewed their private hostiJitidf. They not only struggled nynaintam this 
pernicious right, but to secure the exercise of it without any restraint, tJfcm the death 
of Philip the Fair, the nobles of different provinces in France formed associations, and 
presented remonstrances to bis successor demanding the repeal of several laws, by which 
he had abridged the privileges of their order. Among these, the right of private war is 
always mentioned as one oi the most valuable ; and they claim that the restraint ittt- 
po&aa by the truce of God, tlio royal truce, as well as that arising from the ordinance of 
the year 1296, should be taken’ off. In some instances, the two son# of Philip, who 
mounted the throne successively, eluded their demands ; in others, they were obliged 
to make concessions. Ordon. tom. i. pp. 551, 567, 561, 573. The ordinances to wmeh 
I here Tefcr ape of such length Unit I cannot insert them ; but they are extremely curfouS, 
and may be peculiarly instructive to an English reader, as they throw considerable 
light on that period of English history in which the attempts to circumscribe the regal 
prerogative were carried on, not by the people struggling for liberty, but by the nobles 
contending for power. It is not necessary to produce any evidence of the continuance 
and frequency of private wars under the successors of Philip the Fair. — 9. A practice 
somewhat similar to the royal truce was introducBd, in order to strengthen and extend 
it. Bonds of assurance, or mutual security, were demanded from the parties at variance, 
by which they obliged themselves to abstain from all hostilities, either during a time 
mentioned in the bond, or for ever, and became subject to heavy penalties if they violated 
this obligation. These bonds were sometimes granted voluntarily, but more frequently- 
exacted by the authority of the chil magistrate. Upon a petition from the party 
who felt himself weakest, the magistrate summoned his adversary to appear in court, 
and obliged him to give him a bond of assurance. If, after that, he committed any 
further hostilities, ho became subject to all the penalties of treason. This restraint 
on private war was known in the ago of St. Louis. Jistabliasements, liv. i. c. 28. It was 
frequent in Bretagne; and, what is very remarkable, such bonds of assurance were 
given mutually between vassals and the lord of whom they held. Oliver de ClisBon 
grants one to the duke of Bretagne, his sovereign. Morice, Mdrn. pour servir de Freuves 
k Viriist. de Bret. tom. i. p. 8-iG; ii, p. 371. Many examples of bonds of assurance 
in other provinces of Franco arc collected by Burned, tom. ii. p. 856. The nobles of 
Burgundy remonstrated against this practice, and obtained exemption from it as an en- 
croachment on the privileges of their order. Ordon. tom. i. p. 658. This mode of se- 
curity to first introduced into cities, and, the good effects of it haring been felt there, 
was extended to the nobles. See Note 16. — 10. The calamities occasioned by private 
wars becajrm at some times so intolerable, that the nobles entered into voluntary asso- 
ciations, binding themselves to refer all matters in dispute, whether concerning civil pro- 
perty or points of honour, to the determination of the majority of the associates. 
Morice, Mem. pour servir de Freuves h l'Hist. de Bret. tom. ii. p. 728;— 11. But all 
these expedients proving ineffectual, Charles VI., A.n. 1413, issued an. ordinance ex- 
pressly prohibiting private wars on any pretext whatsoever, with power to the judge 
ordinary to compel all persons to comply with this injunction, and to punish such as 
shoulcWprove refractory or disobedient, by imprisoning their persons, arizing their goods, 
and appointing the officers of justice, muwigmrs d gadeivrs, to liv© at free quarters on 
thrir estate. If those who were disobedient to this edict could not be personally am 
rested, he appointed their friends and vassals to be sriaed, and detained until they gave 
surety for keeping the peace ; and he abolished all laws, customs, or privies, which 
might be pleaded in opposition to this ordinaire. Ordon. tom* x. n. 138. Mow slow 
is the progress of reason and of civil order! Beguktione which to us appear so 
equitable, obvious, and simple, required the efforts of chril and ecclesiastical authority, 
taring several centuries, to introduce and establish them. Even posterior to this period, 
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Lotus XI* was obliged to Abolish private wars in Dauphind, by a particular edict, A*t>. 
1451. , Du Cange, Dissert, p. 348. 

This note would swell to a disproportionate bulk, if I should attempt to inquire, with 
the same mintfte attention, into tne progress of this pernicious custom in the other 
countries of Europe. In England, the ideas of the Salons concerning personal revenge, 
the right of private wars, and the composition due to the party offended, seem to have 
(been much fie same with those which prevailed on the continent. The law of Ina, die 
PtndicanUbus, in the eighth century, Lamb. p. 3 ; those of Edmund in the tenth cen- 
tury, de homicidio^ Lamb. p. 72, and de ztnmicitiw, p. 76 ; add tliose of Edward the 
Confessor, injhc eleventh century, de temp&Hbus ei diebus pads, or Treuga Dei, Lamb, 
p. 126, are pwfectly similar to the ordomances of the French kings their contempo- 
raries. The laws of Edward, de pace regzs, are still more explicit than those of the 
French monarchy and, by several provisions in them, discover that a more perfect police 
was established in England at that period. Lombard, p. 128, fol. vers. Even after the 
Conquest, private wars, and the regulations for preventing them, were not altogether un- 
known, as appears from Madox, Formulare Anglican urn, No. cxlv., and from the ex- 
tracts from Domesday Book, published by Gale, Script ores Hist. Britan, pp. 759, 777. 
The well-known clause in the form of an English indictment, which, as an aggravation 
of the criminal’s guilt, mentions his having assaulted a person who was in the peace 
of God and of the king, seems to bo borrowed from the Treuga or Pax Dei, and the Pax 
Regis, which I have explained. But after the conquest, the mention of private wars 
among the nobility occurs more rarely in the English history than in that of any other 
European nation, and no laws concerning them are to be found in the body of their sta- 
tutes. Such a change in their owu manners, and such a variation from those of their 
neighbours, is remarkable. Is it to be ascribed to the extraordinary power that William 
the Norman acquired by right of conquest, and transmitted to his successors, which 
rendered the execution of justice more vigorous and decisive, and the jurisdiction of the 
king’s court more extensive than under the monarchs on the continent? Or, was it 
owing to the settlement of the Normans in England, who, having never adopted the prac- 
tice of private war in their own country, abolished it in the kingdom which they con- 
quered? It is asserted in an ordinance of John, king of France, that in all times past, 
persons of every rank in Normandy have been prohibited to wage private war, ana the 
practice has been deemed unlawful. Ordon. tom. ii. p. 407. If this fact were certain, 
it would go far towards explaining the peculiarity which I have mentioned. But as 
there are some English acts of parliament which, according to the remark of the learned 
author of the Observations an ike Statutes , c/uejty the more ancient, recite falsehoods, 
it may be added that this is not peculiar to the law® of that country. Notwithstanding 
the positive assertion contained in this public lav of France, there is good reason for con- 
sidering it as a statute which recites a falsehood. This, however, is not the place for 
discussing that point. It is an inquiry not unworthy the curiosity of an English an- 
tiquary. 

In Castile, the pernicious practice of private war prevailed, and was authorized by the 
customs and law of the kingdom. Leg* s Tauri, tit. 76, cum comment ario Anton. 
Gotnezii p. 551. As the Castilian nobles n**re no less turbulent than powerful, their 
quarrels and hostilities involved their country in many calamities. Innumerable proofs 
of this occur in Mariana. In Aragon the right of private revenge was likewise au- 
thorized by law ; exercised in its full extent, and accompanied with the same unhappy con- 
sequences. ITieron. Blanca, Comment, de Itebus Arag. ap. Schott i Hispan. ilJuafrat. vol. 
iii. p. 733. Lex Jacobi I. a.d. 1247. Fueros y Observances del Kcyno de Aragon, lib. 
ix. p. 182. Several confederacies between the kings of Aragon and their nobles, for the 
restoring of peace, founded on the truce of God, are still extant. Petr, de Marca, Marca 
sive Limes Hispanic. App. 1303, 1888, 1428, As early as the year 1165, we ♦•find a 
combination of the king and court of Aragon, iu order to abolish the right of private 
war, and to punish those who presumed to claim that privilege. Annales de Aragon 
por Zurita, vol. l. p. 73. But the evil was so inveterate, that as late as A.d. 15l9> t 
Charles V.^was obliged to publish a law enforcing all former regulations tending to 
suppress this practice. Fuercs y Observant:, lib. ix. 183, b. 

The Lombards, and other northern nations who settled in Italy, introduced the same 
maxims Concerning the right of revenue into that country, and these were followed by the 
same effects. As the progress of the evil was perfectly similar to what happened In 
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France, the expedients employed to check its career, or to extifpate it finally, resembled 
those which I have enumerated. Murat Ant Ital. voJ. ii. pp. 806, &o. • , 

In Germany, the disorders and calamities occasioned by the right of private war were 
greater and more intolerable than in any other country of Europe. -The imperial au- 
thority was so much shaken and enfeebled by the violence Of the civil wars excited by 
the contests between the popes and the emperors of the Franconian and Suabian lines, 
that not. only the nobility nut the cities acquired almost independent power, and scorned 
all subordination and obedience to the laws. The frequency of these /aidm } or private 
wars, is often mentioned in the German annals, and tne fatal effects of them are most 
pathetically described, Datt, de Pace Imper. pub, lib. i. cap. 5, No. 80, et passim. The 
Germans early adopted the Trcuga Dei, which was first established in .France. This, 
however, proved but a temporary and ineffectual remedy. The disorders multiplied so 
fast, and grew to be so enormous, that they threatened the dissolution of society, and 
compelled the Germans to bare recourse to the only remedy of the evil, viz. an abso- 
lute prohibition of private wars. The Emperor William published his edict to this 
purpose, A.T). 1255, an hundred and sixty years previous to the ordinance of Charles VI. 
in France, Datt. lib. i. cap. 4, No. 20, lint neither he nor his successors had authority 
to secure the observance of if This gave rise to a practice in Germany, which conveys 
to us a striking idea both of the intolerable calamities occasioned by private wars, and 
of the feebleness of government during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The cities 
and nobles entered into alliances and associations, by which they bound themselves to 
maintain the public peace, and to make war on such as should violate if This was the 
origin of the league of the Rhine, of Suahia, and of many smaller confederacies distin- 
guished by various names. The rise, progress, and beneficial effects of these associations, 
arc traced by Datt with great accuracy. Whatever degree of public peace or of regular 
administration was preserved in the empire frornj.be, beginning of the twelfth century to 
the dose of the fifteenth, Germany owes to these leagues. During that period, political 
order, respect for the law's, together with the equal administration of justice, made consi- 
derable progress in Germany. But the final and perpetual abo^ion of the right of pri- 
vate war was not accomplished until a.p. 1495. Tne imperial authority was by that 
time more firmly established, the ideas of men with respect to government 3iid subordi- 
nation were become more just. That barbarous and pernicious privilege of waging pri- 
vate war, which the nobles had bo long possessed, was declared to be incompatible with 
the happiness and existence of .society. In order to terminate any differences which 
might arise among the various members of the Germanic body, the Imperial Chamber 
was instituted with supreme jurisdiction, to judge without, appeal in every question 
brought before it. That court has subsisted since that period, forming a very re- 
spectable tribunal of essential importance in the German constitution. Datt. lib. iii. iv. v. 
rfeffel, Abrdgd de l’Histoire du Droit, &c. p, 556. 

(22), png* 26.— It would be tedious and of little use to enumerate the various modes 
iff appealing to the justice of God, which superstition introduced during the ages of 
ignorance. I shall mention only one, because we have an account of it in a plaeitum, or 
trial, in the presence of Charlemagne, from which we may learn the imperfect manner in 
which justice was administered even during his reign. In the year 775, a contest arose 
between the bishop of Paris and the abbot of St. Denys, concerning the property of a 
small abbey. Each of them exhibited deeds and records, in order to prove the right to 
be in them. Instead of trying the authenticity, or considering the import of these, the 
point was referred to the judicium cntcis. Each produced a person, who, during the 
celebration of mass, stood before the cross with his arms expanded ; and he whose repre- 
sentative first became weary, and altered his posture, lost the cause. The person em- 
ployed by the bishop on this occasion had less strength or less spirit than his adversary, 
and uie question was decided in favour of the abbot, Mabillon De Re Diplomat. Jib. vf. 
p. 498. If a prince so enlightened as Charlemagne countenanced such an absurd mode of 
1 decision, it is no wonder that other monarchs should tolerate, it so long. M. de Montes- 
quieu has treated of the trial by judicial combat at considerable length. The two talents 
which distinguish that illustrious author— industry in tracing all the circumstances of 
ancient and obscure institutions, and sagacity in penetrating into the causes and prin- 
ciples which contributed to establish them— are equally conspicuous in his observations 
on this subject. To these prefer the reader, as they contain most of the principles by 
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which I haw? endeavour^! to explain this practice, De rjSsptait das trim, tip. xxviil It 
seems to bp probable, from the remarks of M. de Mimteeqmeu, as writ as from the fiw&a 
produced fiyMuratori, tom. iii. Dissert. xxxvHi., that appeals to the justice Of God by the 
expe^anents witl*fireknd water, &c., were frequent among the people who settled m the 
different provinces of the Roman empire, before they bad recourse to the judicial combat; 
and yet the judicial combat seems to have been the most ancient mode of terminating a fry 
controversy among the barbarous nations in their original settlements. This is evident 
from Velleius Paterculus, lib. & c. 118, who informs us that all questions which Were 
decided among the Romans by legal trial, wore terminated nmongthe Germans by arms. 
The same thing appears in the ancient laws and customs of the Swedes, quoted by Jo. 0. 
Sfciemhook de Jure Sueonnm et Gothorum vetusto, 4to. Bolmiee, 1682, fib. I c. 7. It is 
probable that when the various tribes which invaded the empire were converted to Chris- 
tianity, their ancient custom of allowing judicial combats appeared so glaringly repug- 
nant to the precepts of religion, that for some time it was abolished, and, by degrees, 
several circumstances which 1 have mentioned led them to resume it. 

It seems likewise to be probable, from a law quoted by Stiernhdok in the treatise 
which I have mentioned, that the judicial combat was originally permitted, in order to 
determine points respecting the personal character or reputation of individuals, and was 
afterwards extended not only to criminal cases, but to questions concerning property. 
Tho words of the law arc, “ If any roan shall say to another these reproachful words, 
* You are not a man equal to other men,’ or ‘ You have not the heart of a man, 1 and the 
other shall reply, * I am a man as good as yon,’ let them meet on the highway. If he who 
first gave offence appear, and the person offended absent himself, let the latter be deemed 
a worse man even than he was called ; let him not be admitted to give evidence in judg- 
ment either for man or woman, and let him not have the privilege of making a testament 
If he who gave the offence be absent, %nd only the person offended appear, let him call 
upon the other thrice with a loud voice, and make a mark upon tho earth, and then let 
bun who absented himself be deemed infamous, because lie uttered words which he durst 
not support. If both shall appear properly armed, and the person offended shall fall in 
the combat, let a half compensation be paid for his death. Rut if the person who gave 
the offence shall fall, let it be imputed to nta own rashness. The petulance of* his tongue 
hath been fatal to him. Let him lie in the field without any compensation being de- 
manded for his death.” Lex Uphuidica, ap. Stiern. p. 76. Martial people were extremely 
delicate with respect to everything that affected their reputation as soldiers. By the 
jaws of the Saltans, if any man called another a hare, or accused him of having left 
his shield in the field of battle, he was ordained to pny a large fine. Leg. Sal. tit. xxxii 
§ § 4, €. By the law of the Lombards, if any one called another arya, i. e. a good-for- 
nothing fellow, he might immediately challenge him to combat. Leg. Longob. lib. j. tit. 

v. § 1. By, the law of the Salians, if one called another rrnitm, a term of reproach equi- 
valent to arya, he was bound to pay a very high fine. Tit. xxxii. § 1. Paulus Din conus 
relates the violent impression which this reproachful expression made upon one of his 
countrymen, and the fatal effects with which H was attended, De Gotta Longobafd. liv, 

vi. c. 34. Thus the ideas concerning tire punt of honour, which we are apt to consider 
as amodern refinement, as well as the practice of duelling, to which it £ave rise, are de- 
rived from the notions of onr ancestors, while in a state of society veiy little improved. 

As M. de Montesquieu’s view of this subject did not lead him to consider every cir- 
cumstance relative to judicial combats, I shall mention some particular facts necessary 
for the illustration of what I have said with respect to them. A remarkable instance 
occurs of the decision of an abstract point of Jaw by combat. A question arose in the 
tenth century concerning the right oj representation, which was not then fixed, though 
now universally established in every part of Europe. “ It was a matter of doubt and 
dispute (snith the historian) whether the sons of a son ought to bo reckoned among the 
children of the family, and succeed equally with their uncles, if their father happened 
to die while their grandfather was alive. An assembly was called to deliberate on this 
point, and it was tne general opinion that it ought to be remitted to the examination 1 and 
decision of judges. But the emperor, following a better course, and desirous of dealing 
honourably vrith his people and nobles, appointed the matter to be decided by battle 
between two champions. He who appeared in behalf of the right of children to represent 
their deceased father was victorious ; and it was established, by a perpetual decree, that 
they should hereafter share in the Inheritance together with theta uncles.* Wfttikmduo 
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Ctorbionafa, Jib. Anna!. ap. II* 4s Laartera, Etef. Qcd*°* vol i^p, xxxiii. If we e*n 
suppose the joeprioe of folly to lead men to any action mors extravagant tbaa this of net* 
a point m law by combat, it must be that ofw(femiar tiiehratSor falsehood of ape* 
OgiO|m opinion to be decided m the same manner. To the disgrace of bumao mson, it 
1ms been capable even of this extravagance. A question was agitated in* Spain in tb» 
eleventh century, whether the Musarabie liturgy and ritual wrab bad been used in the 
churches of Sip&, or that approved of by the ge ofBe^wh^ differed mmTnv par- 
ticulars from the other, contained the^rm of worship most acceptable to the I)eity. 
The Spaniards contended, jealously for the ritual of their ancestors. , The popes urged 
them to receive that to which they hod given their infallible sanction, A violent Contest 
arose. The nobles proposed to decide the controversy by the sword. The king approved 
of this method of decision. Two knights in complete armour entered the Mats. John 
Buys de Matanea, the champion of the Musarabic liturgy, was victorious. But tbs queen 
ana archbishop of Toledo, who favoured the other form, insisted on having tire 
submitted to another trial, and had interest enough to prevail in a request, inconsistent 
with the laws of combat, which being considered &$ an appeal to God, the decision ought 
to bate been acquiesced in as final. A great fire was kindled. A copy of each liturgy 
was cast into the flames. It was agreed that the book which stood this proof, and ve- 
nuiined untouched, should be received in all the churches of Spain. The Jtfusarabic 
liturgy triumphed likewise in this trial, and if we may believe Koderigo de Toledo, 
remained unhurt by the fire, when the other was reduced to ashes. The queen add 
archbishop had power or art sufficient to elude this decision also, and the use of the 
Musarabic form of devotion w as permitted only in certain churches. A determination do 
less extraordinary than the whole transaction. Koder. de Toledo, quoted by P. Orleans, . 
Hist, des Revol. d’Espugne, tom. i, p. 417. Mariana, lib. i c. 18, vol. i. p. 378.— A re- 
markable proof of tlie general use of trial by combat, and of the predilection for that 
mode of decision, occurs in the laws of ,tbc Lombards. It was a custom in the middle 
ages, that any person might signify publicly the law to which he chose to be subjected; 
and by the prescriptions of that law he was obliged to regulate his transactions, without 
being bound to comply with any nractiee authorized by other codes of law. Persons 
who had subjected themselves to the Roman law, and adhered to the ancient jurispru- 
dence, as far as any knowledge of it was retained in those ages of ignorance, were 
exempted from paying any regard to the forms of proceedings established by the laws of 
the Burgundians, Lombards, and other barbarous people. But the Emperor Ottio, in 
direct contradiction to this received maxim, ordained “ That all persons, under whatever 
law they lived, even although it were the Roman law, should be bound to conform to the 
edicts concerning the trial by combat.’’ Leg. Longob. lib. ii. tit 55, § 38. W'jiite the 
trial by judicial combat subsisted, proof by charters, contracts, or other deeds, became 
ineffectual; and even this species of written evidence, calculated to render the proceed- 
ings of courts certain and decisive, was eluded. When, a charter or other instrument was 
produced by one of the parties, his opponent might challenge it, affirm that it was false 
and forged,, and offer to prow this by combat. Leg. Longob. ibid. § 34. It is true, 
that among the reasons enumerated by Beaumanoir, on account of which judges might 
refuse to permit a trial by combat, one is, “ If the point in contest can be dearly proved 
or ascertained by otlwsr evidence.” Const, de Be&uv. ch. 63, p. 323. But that regulation 
removed the evil only a single step. Tor the party who suspected that a witness was 
about to depose in a manner unfavourable to his cause, might accuse him of being 
suborned, give him the lie, and challenge him to combat; if the witness was vanquished 
in battle, no other evidence could be admitted, and the party by whom he was summoned 
to appear lost Ids cause. Leg. Baivar. tit. 16, § 2. Leg. Burgund. tit. 45. Beauman, 
ch. Of, p. 315. The reason given for obliging a witness to accept of a defiance, and to 
defend himself by combat, is remarkable, and contains the same idea which is still the 
foundation of what is called the point of honour ; u for it is just, that if any one affirms 
that lie perfectly knows the truth of anything, and offers to give oath upon it, fciui. he 
should not hesitate to maintain the veracity of his affirmation in combat.” Leg. Bur- 
gund. tit 45. 

That the trial by judicial combat; was established in every country of %ropc, is 
a fact well known, and requires no proof. That this mode of decision was frequent, 
appears not only from the codes of ancient laws which established it, _ but from the 
earliest writers concerning the practice of law in the different nations of Europe. I hoy 
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treat of this custom #t great length ; they enumerate the reflations concerning it with 
minute accuracy * end explain them with much solicitude, If^ and ex** 

tensive article m jurisprudence. There fa not any one subject In their system of law 
which Beaumanoir, Defontaines. or tire compilers of the Assises de JSrasaletn, Seem to 
have consideild as of grater importance ; and none upon which they have bestowed so 
much attention. The same observation will hold with respect to the early authors of .other 
■ nations. It appears from M$dpx that trials of this land were so frequent in England, 
that fines, paid on these occasions, made no inconsiderable branch of A** king's revenue. 
Hist, of the Excheq. voi. i. p. 849* A very curious account of a judicial combat between 
Meseire Robert de Beaqmanohr and Messire Pierre Tournemine, In preseJice of the^duke 
of Bretagne, A.n, 1385, is published by Morice, Mdm. pour servir de Preuves h X%ht do 
Bretagne, tom. li. p. 498. All the formalities observed in'Budh extraordinary proceedings 
are there described more minutely than in any ancient monument which 1 have had 
au opportunity of , considering. Tournemine was accused by Beanntatobir of having mur- 
dered his brother. The former was vanquished, but was saved from being hanged upon, 
the spot by the generous intercession of his antagonist. A good account of the origin ot 
the laws concerning judicial combat is published in the History of Pavia, by Bernatdo 
Sacoi, lib. ix. c. 8, in Graav. Thea Antiquit. ltal. vol. hi. p. 743. 

This mode of trial was so acceptable, that ecclesiastics, notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tions of the church, were constrained not only to connive at the practice, but to authorise 
it. A remarkable instance of this is produced by Pasquiur, Reeherches, Kb. iv. c, i, p. 
850. The Abbot Wittikindus, whose w F ords I have produced in this note, considered 
the determination of a point in law by combat, as the best and most honourable mode of 
decision. In the year 978, a judicial combat was fought in the presence of the emperor. 
The Archbishop Aldebert advised him to terminate a contest which had arisen between 
two noblemen of bis court by this mode of decision. The vanquished combatant, though 
a person of high rank, was beheaded on the spot. Chronic. Ditmari, Kpisc, Merab, apud 
Bouquet, Recueil des Hist. tom. x. p. 121. Questions cor.Qfcrpmg tlie property of churches 
and monasteries were decided by combat. In the year 9Gx 4 u controversy coucci uing the 
church of St. Mddard, whether it belonged to the abbey of Beaulieu or not, was terminated 
by judicial combat. Bouquet, Rccueil des Hist. tom. ix. p. 729. Ibid. p. <512, &c. 
The Emperor Henry I. declares that this luw, authorizing the practice uf judicial com- 
bats, was enacted with consent and applause of many faithful bishops. Ibid, p. 231. So 
remarkably did the martial ideas of those ages prevail over the genius and maxims of the 
canon law* winch in other instances was in the highest credit and authority with eccle- 
siastics. A judicial combat was appointed in Spain, by Charles V., a.jl>. 1522. The com- 
batants fought in the emperor’s presence, and the battle was conducted with all the rites 
prescribed by the ancient laws of chivalry. The whole transaction is described at great 
length by Pontus Henterus, Iter. Austrian. lib. viii. e. 17, p. 205. 

The last instance which occurs in the history of France, of a judicial combat authorized 
by the magistrate, was the famous one between M. Jaraac and 3VI. de la Chaistaignerie, 
A.D.1M7, A trial by combat was appointed in England, A.p. 1571, under the inspec- 
tion of the judges in the Court of Common Pleas ; and though it was not carried to the 
same extremity with the former, Queen Elizabeth having interposed her authority, and 
enjoined the parties to compound the matter, yet, in order to preserve their honour, the 
lists were marked out, and all the forms previous fy the tsomLat were observed with 
much ceremony. Spelm. Gloss, voc. Campus, p. 103. In the year 1631, a judicial com- 
bat was appointed between Donald Lord Kea and David Ramsay, Esq., by the authority 
of Lire lord high constable and earl marshal of England ; but that quarrel likewise ter- 
mipated without bloodshed, being accommodated by Charles I. Another instance occurs 
seven years later. Kuskworth, in Observations on the Statutes, &c., p. 2GG. 

(28), page 28. — The text contains the great outlines which mark the course private 
and public jurisdiction in the several nations of Europe. I shall here follow more mi- 
nutely the various steps of this progress, ns the matter is curious and important enough 
to merit this attention. The payment, of a fine by way pf satisfaction to the person or 
family inured, wab the first device of a rude people, in order to cheek the career of pri- 
vate resentment, and to extinguish those Mdce, or deadly feuds, which were prosecuted 
among tiiem with the utmost violence. This custom may be traded back to the ancient 
Germans, TaCit. de Morib, Germ. c. 21, and prevailed among other uncivilized aaikw** 
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Msnv examples of th& arecoU<?£ted by the ingenious and learned antlior of Historical. 
Law Tracts, vol. », p. 41. These fines were ascertained and levied in three different man- 
5®?* "kfirst they were settled by voluntary agreement between the parties at variance. 
When their rage began io subside, and they felt the bad effects of their continuing in 
enmity, they came to terms of concord, and the satisfaction made was called a composi- 
tion* implying that it was fixed by mutual consent. De PEaprit des Loix, liv. xxx. 
c. 19, It is apparent from some of the more ancient codes of laws, that at the time 
when these were compiled, matters still remained in that simple state.- In certain cases, 
the person who had committed an offence, was left exposed to the resentment of those 
whom he bad injured, until he $hould recover their favour. u quoquo modo poluerit. ,, 
Leg. Frision. tit. 11, § 1. The next mode of levying these fines was by the sentence of 
arbiters. An arbiter is called in the Regiam Majes tatem amiedbitis compositor , lib. xi* 
c ; 4, § 10. He could estimate the degree of offence with more impartiality than the par- 
ties interested, and determine with greater equity what satisfaction ought to be demanded. 
It is difficult to bring an authentic proof of a custom previous to the records preserved in 
any nation of Europe. But oue of the Formulae Aridegavensea compiled in the sixth 
century seems to allude to a transaction curried on, not by the authority of a judge, but 
by the mediation of arbiters chosen by mutual consent. Bouquet, Recueil des Hisfcor. 
tom. iv. p. 56(5, But as an arbiter wanted authority to enforce his decisions, judged 
were appointed with compulsive power to oblige both parties to acquiesce in their decisions* 
Previous to this last step, the expedient of paying compositions was an imperfect remedy 
against the pernicious effects of private resentment. As soon as this important change 
whs introduced, the magistrate, putting himself in the place of the person injured, 
ascertained the composition with which he^ougjit to vest satisfied. Every possible injury 
that could occur in the intercourse of civil society was considered, and estimated, and the 
compositions due to tho person aggrieved were fixed with such minute attention as dis- 
covers, in most cases, amazing .discernment and delicacy, in some instances unaccount- 
able caprice. Besides the composition payable to the private party, a certain sum, called 
a fredrnn, was paid to the king or state, as Tacitus expresses it, or to the tiscus, in the 
language of the barbarous laws. Some authors, blending the refined ideas of modern 
policy with their reasonings concerning ancient transactions, have imagined that the 
fndwn was a compensation due to the community on account of the violation of the 
"public peace. But it is manifestly nothing more than the price paid to the magistrate 
for the protection which lie afforded against the violence of resentment. The enacting of 
this was a considerable stop towards improvement in criminal jurisprudence. In some of 
the more ancient codes of laws, thefreda arc altogether omitted, of so seldom mentioned, 
that it is evident they were but little known. In the later codes, the fredum is as 
precisely specified as the composition. In common rases, it was equal to the third part 
of the composition. CapiluU vol. i. p. 52. ‘ In sonic extraordinary Cases, where it was 
more difficult to protect the person who had committed violence, the freduni was aug- 
mented . Capital, vol. i. p. 51 5. These freda made a considerable branch in the reve- 
nues of the barons; and in whatever district territorial jurisdiction was granted, the royal 
judges were prohibited from levying any freda. In explaining the nature of the fredum t 
1 have followed, in a great measure, the opinion of M. de Montesquieu, though T know 
that several learned antiquaries have taken the word in a different sense. £>e TEsprit 
des Loix, liv. xxx. c. 20, &c. The great object of judges was to compel the oue party 
to give, and the other to accept, the satisfaction prescribed. They multiplied regula- 
tions to this purpose, and enforced them by grievous penalties. Leg. Longob. lib. >• tit. 
9, § 34. Ibid, tit. 87j § 1, 2. Capitul. vol. i. p. 371, § 22. The person who received 
a composition was obliged to cease from all further hostility, and to confirm his recon- 
ciliation with the adverse party by an oath. Leg. Longob. lib. i. tit. 9, § 3. As an 
ndditionallmd more permanent evidence of reconciliation, he was required to grant a 
bond of security to the person from whom he received a composition^ absolving him 
from all further prosecutiou. Marculfus, and the other collectors of ancient writs, have 

i reserved several different forms of such bonds. Marc, lib* xi. § 13. Appoint. § 23* 
'"arm. Sirmondicso. § 39. The letters of Shmcs ) known in the law of Scotland, me per- 
fectly similar to tnese J bonds of security.- By the letters of Slones, the heirs and rela- 
tions of a person who -had been murdered, bound themselves, in consideration of an 
asMthmmt, or composition paid to them, to forgive, “pass over, and for ever' forget, 
and in oblivion inter, all raficour, malice, rev#nge, prejudice grudge, and resentment 

2 s 
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that they have or may conceive the aggressor or fct*l poterte, ftrtito fflfet, 

which be bad committed, and discharge Mm of ail actum, cmi or criminal, against him 
m fcMtfbat£, i£fw now and cm.” System o£ Stiles by Etellaa of St. Hattaii’s, p. 862i 
lathe ancient ten of letters of Slones, the private patty- not only forgives and forgets, 
bat pardons and grants remission of the crime. This practice, Dallas, msoft&ig accord- 
ipgto the principles of bis own age,, considers as an encroachment on .the tights of 
sovereignty, as none, says ha, could pardon a criminal hut the king. Ibid. Butin 
early an^ rude times, the prosecution, the punishment, and the pardon of criminals, were 
41 deeds of the private person who was injured. Madox has published two writs, one 
in the rei^t of Edward I., the other in the reign of Edward III,, by which private 
persons grant a release or pardon of all trespasses, felonies, robberies, and murders 
committed. EorinuL Anglican. No. 702, 705. In the last of these instruments, some 
regard seems to, be paid to the rights of the sovereign, for the pardon is, granted 01 quant 
gw 0k nous mt. Even after the authority of the magistrate was interposed in punishing 
crimes, the punishment of criminals is long considered chiefly as a gratification to the 
resentment of the persons who have been injured. In Persia a murderer is still deli- 
vered to the relations of the person whom he has slain, who put him to death with their 
own hands. If they refuse to accept of a sum of money as a compensation, the sove- 
reign,, absolute m he is, cannot pardon the murderer. Voyages de Chardin, hi. p. 417, 
edit* 1735, 4to. Voyages de Tavernier, liv, v. c. 5, 10. Among the Arabians, though 
one of the first polished people in the East, the same custom still subsists. Description 
de, T Arable par M. Niebuhr, p. 28. By a few in the kingdom of Aragon, as late as the 
year 1504, the punishment of one condemned to death cannot be mitigated, but by con- 
sent of the parties who have been injured. FuerOs y Observance del Keyuo do Aragon, 
p. 204, 6, > 

If, after all the engagements to cease from enmity which I have mentioned, any person 
renewed hostilities, and was guilty of any violence, either towards the person from whom 
he had received a composition, or towards his relations and heirs, this was deemed a 
moat heinous crime, ana punished with extraordinary rigour. It was an act of direct 
rebellion against the authority of the magistrate,’ and was repressed by tho interposition 
of all his power. Leg. Longob. lib. i. tit. 3, § 8, p. 34. Capit. vol, i. p. 371, § 22. Thus 
the avenging of injuries was taken out of private hands, a legal composition was esta- 
blished, and peace and amity were restored under the inspection and by the authority of 
a judge. It is evident that at the time when the barbarians settled in the provinces 
of the Roman empire, they had fixed judges established among them with compulsive 
authority. Persons vested with this character are mentioned by the earliest historians. 
Du Conge, voc. Judicts. Tho right of territorial jurisdiction was not altogether an usur- 
pation of tho feudal barons, or an invasion of the prerogative of the sovereign. There is 
good reason to believe, that the powerful leaders, who seized different districts of the 
Countries which they conquered, and kept, possession of them as allodial property, as- 
sumed from the beginning the right of 3urssdiction, and exercised it within their own 
territories. This jurisdiction was supremo, and extended to all causes. The clearest 
proofs of this are produced by M. Bouquet, Le Droit publiquo de France dclairci, &c, 
tom. i. ,p. 206, &c. The privilege of judging liis own vassals, appears to have been ori- 
ginally a right inherent m every baron who held a fief. As far back as the archives of 
nations can conduct us with any certainty, we find the jurisdiction and fief united. One 
of tho earliest charters to a layman which I have met with is that of Ludovicos Bius. 
4 -U. 814; and it contains the right of territorial jurisdiction in the most express ana 
extensive terms. Capital vol. ii. p. 1405. There are many charters to churches and 
monasteries of a more early date, containing grants of similar jurisdiction, and prohibiting 
any royal judge to enter the territories of those churches or monasteries, or to perform 
any act ot judicial authority there. Bouquet, Reeueil dee Hist tom. iv. pp. 628, 631, 
633 ; tom, v. pp. 703, 710, 752, 762. Muratori has published many very ancient char- 
ters ccmMfiiag the same immunities. Antiq. Itnl. Dissert, lxx. In most of these deeds, 
the royal judge Is prohibited from exacting the froda due to the possessor of territorial 
jurisdiction, which shows that they constituted a valuable part of the- revenue of each 
superior lord, at that juncture. The expense of obtaining a sentence in a court of justice 
during the middle ages was so considerable, that this circumstance alone was sufficient 
to reader men unrolling to decide any contest in judicial ten. It appears from ft 
charter in the thirteenth century, that the baron who had the right of justice received 
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the fifth nett of the value of every subject; the property of whichjm tried end deter* 
mined in me. court, if, after the commencement ot a. lawsuit, me patties terminated^ 
the contest in an- amicable manner, or by arbitration* the^ w»re v deverthe.I»S8 ? bourn 
to per' the fifth pate: of the subject contested to the court Wore which the suit had 
been brought Hite, d© Daupbiud, Genhve, 1722, tote. i. p. 22. Simikfr to this \$ * 
regulation in the charter of liberty granted to the town of Fritoug, a.»> 1120. If 
two of ,th© citizens shall quarrel, . and if one of 1 them shall caartolai® to the superior lord 
or to his judge, and after commencing the suit shall be privately roeoaciledto bin adver- 
sary, the judge, if lie. does not approve of this reconciliation* may compel him to go on 
with his lawsuit, and all who were present at the reconciliation shall forfeit the favour 
of the superior lord. Histona Zaringp Badensis* Auctor. Jo. Ban* Schoepffinuai Carolsr. 
1766, 4ta vol. v. p.. 66. 

What was the extent of that jurisdiction which those who held fiefs possessed, 
originally, we cannot now determine with certainty. It is evident that, during the dis- 
orders which prevailed in every kingdom of Europe, the great vassals took advantage of 
the feebleness of their monarchs, and enlarged their jurisdictions to the utmost A*, 
early as the tenth century, the . more powerful barons had usurped tire right of deciding 
all causes, whether civil or criminal They had acquired the high justice a& weil as 
the low. EstabL de St Louis, liv. I c. 24, 26. Their sentences were final, and there 
lay no appeal from them to any superior court Severn! striking instances of this* are, 
collected by Brussel. Tmitd des Fiefs, liv. iil c. 11, 12, IS. ifot. satisfied with thite 
the more potent barons got their territories created into regatitie#, with almost every 
royal prerogative and jurisdiction. Instances of those were frequent in France. Brum. 
Ibid In Scotland, where the power of the feudal nobles became exorbitant, they worn 
very numerous. Historical Law Tracts, vol. i. tract vi. Even in England, though the* 
authority of the Norman kings circumscribed 4 he jurisdiction of the bacons within. mom 
narrow limits than in any other feudal kingdom, several counties palatine were erected* 
into which the king’s judges could not enter, and no writ could come in the king's name,, 
until it received the seal of the county palatine. Spelman. Gloss, voc Comites Palatini j v 
Blacks tone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, voL id p, 78. These lords ofregali- 
ties had a right to claim or rescue their vassals from the king’s judges, if they assumed 
any jurisdiction over them* Brussel, ubi supra. In the law of Scotland, this privilege 
was termed the right of repledgmg ; and the frequency of it not only interrupted the 
course of justice, but gave rise to great disorders in the exercise of it. Hist. Law 
Tracts, ibid. The jurisdiction of the counties palatine seems to have been productive uf 
like inconveniences in England. 

The remedies provided by princes against the bad effects of these usurpations* of, the 
nobles, or inconsiderable grants of the crown, were various, and gradually applied* TJft* 
der Charlemagne and his immediate descendants, the regal prerogative still retained great 
vigour, and the duces, comites , and missi dominici, the former of whom were ordinary 
and fixed judges, the latter extraordinary and itinerant jndges, in the different pro- 
vinces of their extensive dominions, exercised a jurisdiction co-ordinate. with the barons 
in some cases, and superior to them in others. Du Cange, voc. Dux, ComUes, at Mud • 
Murat. Antiq. Dissert, viii* et ix. But under the feeble moo of monarch© who suc- 
ceeded them, the authority of the royal judges declined, and the barons acquired that 
unlimited jurisdiction which has been described. Louis VI. of Franco attempted to revive 
the function of the missi dominici under the title of jugee des exempts, but the barons 
were become too powerful to bear such an encroachment on their jurisdiction, and he was 
obliged to desist from employing them. Hainttult, Abregd Chron. tom. in p.730. His 
successor (as has been observed) had recourse to expedients lass alarming*. The appeal 
de defhuts d& droit, or on account of the refusal of justice, was the tot which was 
attended with any considerable effect* According to the maxims of feudal law, if a baron 
had not as many vassals as enabled him to try by their pears the partfeS who offered to 
plead in his court, or if he delayed or refused to proceed in the trial, the cause might 
be carried, by appeal, to Hie court of the superior lord of whom the baron held, and toied 
there. De rEsprit des Loix, liv. xxvii. c. 28* Bn Cange, voc. Defector Jusiitia* The 
number of peers or assessors in the. courts of barons was frequently very considerable. 
It appears from a criminal trial in the court of the Viscount de Lautreo, a.d. 129fy that 
upwards of two hundred persons were present, and assisted in the trial, andjoted in 
pitting judgment Hist Be Langued- par D. B* de Vic Vakwtte, tom. iv. Freuves, 

' . 2 s # 2 • 
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p. 114* But AS the iigkt of jurisdiction Rad boon usurped by tushy inconsiderable barony 
they Wert often unable to hpld courts- This gave frequent occasion to such appeals, and 
rendered the practice familiar. By decrees, such appeals began to he made from the 
court* of the more powerful barons ; and it is evident, from a decision recorded by Brussel, 
that the royal fudges were willing to give countenance to any pretext Jar them- Tradw 
d& Fiefs, tom. i. pp ‘235, 261. This species of appeal had lees effect in abridging the 
jurisdiction of the nobles, than the appeal on account of the injustice of the sentence. 
When the feudal monarebs were powerful, and their judges possessed extensive au- 
thority, such appeals seem to have been frequent. Capital, vol. i. pp. 175, 13b; and they 
were made in a manner suitable to the rudeness of a simple age. The, persons aggrieved 
resorted to the palace of their sovereign, and with outcries, and loud noise called to him for 
redress. Capital, lib. iii. c. 59. Chronic. Lawterbergiense, an. Mencken. Script. German, 
vol. ii. p. 284, b. In the kingdom of Aragon, the appeals to the jwtiza, or supreme judge, 
were taken in Such a form as supposed the appellant to be in immediate danger of death, 
or of some violent outrage; he rushed into the presence of the judge* crying with, a loud 
voice, Aviy Avi, Fucrza, Fuerza, thus imploring (as it were) the instant interposition 
of that supreme judge in order to save him. Kiev. Blanca, Comment, de Rebus Aragon, 
ap. Script. Hispanic. Pistorii, vol. iii. p. 753. The abolition of the trial by combat facili- 
tated the revival of appeals of this kind. The effects of the (subordination which appeals 
established, in introducing attention, equity, and consistency of decision, into courts of 
judicature, were soon conspicuous; and almoBt all causes of importance were carried to 
be finally determined in the king’s courts. Brussel, tom, i. p. 252. Various circumstances 
which contributed towards the introduction and frequency of such appeals are enume- 
rated in Be l’Esprit des Lobe, liv\ xxviii. c. 27. Nothing, however, was of Mich effect as 
the attention which monareha gave to the constitution and dignity of their courts of justice. 
It was the ancient custom for the feudal inonarchs to preside themselves iu their courts, 
and to administer justice in person. Marcnlf. lib. i. § 25. Murat Dissert, xxxi. Charle- 
magne, whilst no was dressing, used to call parties into his presence, and having heard 
and considered the subject of litigation, gave judgment concerning it. Eginhartua, Vita 
Caroli Magni, cited by Madox, Ilpt. of Exchequer, vol. i. p. 91. This trial and decision 
ot causes by the sovereigns themselves could not fail of rendering their courts respectable. 
St. Louis, who encouraged to the utmost the practice of appeals, revived this ancient 
custom, and administered justice in person with all the ancient simplicity. 1 have often 
seen the saint,” sayB -Toinville, “ sit under the shade of an oak in the wood of Vincennes,; 
when all who had any complaint freely approached him. At other times he gave orders 
to spread a carpet in' a garden, and seating himself upon it, heard the causes that vprts 
brought before him.” Hist dc bt. Louis, p. 13, edit 1761. Princes of inferior rj 1, 
who possessed the right ot justice, sometimes dispensed it in person, and presided in tfol* 
tribunals. Two instances of this occur with respect to the dauphins or Vienne. Beit 
do Bauphind, tom. i. p. 1«, tom. ii. p. 257. But as kings and princes could nob detfj» 
every cause in person, nor bring them all to be determined in flic same court, they pus 
pointed baillis, with a right of jurisdiction, in different districts of their kingdom. TbKfl 
possessed powers somewhat similar to these of the ancient comites. It was towards tho 
end of the twelfth century and beginning of the thirteenth, that this office was first insti- 
tuted in France. Brussel, liv. ii. c. 35. When the king hud u court established in different 
quarters of his dominions, this invited his .subjects to have recourse to it. It was the 
private intercut of the baillw, as well as an object of public policy, to extend their jurisdic- 
tion. They took advantage of every defect ia the rights ot the barons, and of every error 
in their proceedings, to remove causes out of their courts, and to bring them under their 
own cognisance. There was a distinction in the feudal law and an extremely ancient one, 
between the high justice and the low. Capitul. 3, a.i>. 812, § 4, a.i>. 815, § 3. Establ. 
de St. Louis, hv. i, c. 40. Many barons possessed the latter jurisdiction, who liad po title 
to the former. *Th<; former included the right of trying crimes of every kind, even the 
highest; the latter was confined to petty trespasses. This furnished endless pretexts for 
obstructing, teatrainmg, and reviewing the proceedings in the baron courts. Ordon. ii. 

457, § 25, 458, § 29. A regulation of greater importance succeeded the institution 

of baulis. *he king’s supreme court or parliament was rendered fixed as to the place, and 
constant as to the time of its meetings. In France, as well ns in the other feudal kingdoms, 
the king’s court of justice was originally ambulatory, followed the person of the monarch, 
and was held only during some of the great festivals. Philip Augustus, a.d. 1395, 
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rendered it stationaiy at Paris, and continued its terms during the greater part of the 
year, Pasquier, Reoherches, liy. fi. c. 2 et 8, &c. Ordon. torn, i.%. 38*, $ 6l He and 
his successors vested extensive powers in that coart; they granted* the members of it 
several privileges and distinctions, which it wpuld be tedious to enumerate* Pasquier, 
bid* , Velly, Hist de France, tom. vi. p. 307. t Persbns eminent for integrity and Bkill iu 
law were appointed judges there. Ibid. By degrees the -final decision of Ml causes of 
importance was brought into the parliament of Paris, and the other parliaments which 
administered justice In the Icing’s name, in different provinces of the kingdom. This 
jurisdiction, however, the parliament of Paris acquired very slowly, and the great vassals 
of the crown made violent efforts in order to obstruct the attempts of that parliament to 
extend its authority. Towards the close of the thirteenth century, Philip the Fair was 
obliged to prohibit his parliament from taking cognisance of certain appeals brought into 
it from the courts of the count of Bretagne, and to recognise and ^spect his right of 
supreme and final jurisdiction. Me moires pour servir de Preuves h I’Histoire de Bretagne 
par Morice, tom, i. p. 1087, 1074. Charles VI., at the end of the following century, 
was obliged to confirm the rights of the dukes of Bretagne in still more ample form. 
Ibid. tom. il p. 680, 581. So violent was the opposition of the barons to this right of 
appeal, which they considered as fatal to their privileges and power, that the authors of 
the Encyclopedia nave mentioned several instances in which barons put to death, or muti- 
lated, such persons as ventured to appeal from the sentences pronounced in their courts, 
to the parliament of Paris, tom. xii. Art. Parlement , p. 25. 

The progress of jurisdiction in the other feudal kingdoms was in a great measure 
similar to that which we have traced in France- In England, the territorial jurisdiction 
of the barons was both ancient and extensive. Leg. Edw. Conf. No. 5 and 9. After 
the Norman conquest, it became more strictly feudal; and it is evident, from facts re- 
corded in the English history, as well as from the institution of comities palatine, which I 
have already mentioned, that the usurpations of the gobies in England were not less bold 
or extensive than those of their contemporaries on the continent. The same expedients 
were employed to circumscribe or abolish those dangerous jurisdictions. William the 
Conqueror established a constant court in the hall of his palace ; from which the four 
courts now entrusted with the administration of justice in England took their rise. 
Henry II. divided his kingdom into six circuits, and sent itinerant judges to hold their 
courts in them at stated seasons. Blackst one’s Commentaries on the laws of England, 
vol. iii. p. 57. Justices of the poacc were appointed in every county by subsequent 
monarch s, to whose jurisdiction the people gradually had recourse in many civil causes. 
The privileges of the counties palatine were gradually limited ; with respect to some points 
they were abolished, ; and the administration of justice w as brought into the king’s courts, 
Or before judges of his appointment. The several steps taken for this purpose are enume- 
rated in Dalrymple’s History of Feudal Property, chap. vii. 

In Scotland the usurpations of the nobility were more exorbitant than in any other 
. feudal kingdom. The progress of their encroachments, and the methods taken by the 
crown to limit or abolish their territorial and independent jurisdictions, both which 1 had 
occasion to consider and explain in a former work, differed very little from those of which 
I have now given the detail. History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 37. 

I should perplex myself and my readers in the labyrinth of German jurisprudence, if 
I were* to attempt to delineate the progress of jurisdiction in the empire, with a minute 
accuracy. It is sufficient to observe that the authority which the aulic council and 
imperial chamber now possess, took its rise from the same desire of redressing the abuses 
of territorial jurisdiction, and was acquired in the same manner that the royal courts ob- 
tained influence in other countries of Europe. All the important facts, "With respect to 
both these particulars, may be found in Phil. Datt. de Pace Publiea Iinp^nt, lib. iv. The 
capital articles are pointed out in Pfeffcl, Abrdg^ de l’Histoirc du I>roit Puhhque d Aue- 
maene, i>. 650, 581; and in Trait e du Droit Publique de l’Empire par M. le Coq. do 
Yilleroy. The two last treatises are of great authority, having been composed under the 
eye of M. Schoepflin of Strasburg, one of the ablest public lawyers in Germany. 

ige 29. — -It is not easy to fix with precision the period at which ecclesiastics 
to claim exemption from the civil jurisdiction. 11 is certain, that waring the 
mrest ages of the church, thev pretended to no such immunity. Ahc authority 
magistrate extended to all persons aud to all causes. This fact has not only 
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*he writesa dn .defence ^ l^SJSStenf ibeGajficau 
church. liaise eimiawa?#! original papers published by fcluratorL whwb «how1!h*t,d!i 
thewtiiand ieirth^eefituries, causes of the greatest impat^oe wtetfeg mtkmus&B* 
west atifi-detesutiBed byciril judges. Antiq. Ital. vol. v. dksserti ihEt* Proofs df this 
produced fifcewke by M. Himard, Anekmnes Leix dee Fnm^efe, p.#68. Ecclo- 

nMius did uot shake off all at once their subjection to civil courts. TOa privilege, like 
#*fcir ether usurpations, was acquired slowly, and step bp step. Iltofc exmptian seems 
gfc first to have icon merely m act of complaisance, dewing from veneration for their 
xdjameter. Thus from a charter of Charlemagne in favour of the oburdh of Mans, 
Awa>. 796, to which M. VAbbd cte Foy refers in his Notice de Diplomos, tom. i p. Ml, that 
monarch directs his judges, if any difference Arnold arise between the administrators of 
the revenues of that church and any person whatever, not to summon the administrators 
to appear in “ mallo publico hut, first of all, to meet with them, and to endeavour to 
accommodate the 'difference in an amicable manner. This indulgence was in process of* 
time improved into a legal exemption; which was founded -on the name superstitious 
respect of the laity for the clerical character and function. A remarkable instance of this 
occurs in a charter of Frederic Barbarossa, a.t>. 1 172, to the monastery of Altenbnrg- 
He gamuts them “judicium non tantum sanguinolentis plagaj, sod vita' et mortis;” be 
prohibits any of' the royal judges from disturbing their jurisdiction ; and the reason Which 
he gives for this ample concession is, u nam quorum, ex Dei gratia, raiione divini 
minieterii onus leve eat, efc jugwm suave ; nos pemt-us nolutoas files Oppreesionis con- 
tumelia, vd inanu laica, fatigwi.” Menoken, Script. Ker. Germ., vol. tii. p. H)f>7. 

It js notaaeoessary for illustrating what is contained in the. text, that I should describe 
the manner in which the code of the canon law was compiled, or show that the doc- 
trines in it most favourable to tin* power of the clergy, are founded on ignorance, or 
supported by fraud and forgery. The reader will find a full account of these in Gerard, 
van Mastricht, Historia Juris KecleBiastki, and in Science do Gouvemement, par M. Real, 
tom. vii. c. 1, ct 8, § 2, 8, &e. The history of the progress and extent of ecclmiastinai 
jurisdiction, with an account of the arts which the clergy employed in order to draw 
muses of every kind into the spiritual courts, is no loss curious, and would t i«rnv great 
Kgbt upon many of the customs and institutions of the dark ages; but it is likewise 
fbirign from the present subject. Du Cange, in his glossary, voc. Curia ChrhimmlaUs^ 
has collected most of the causes with respect to which the clergy arrogated an exclusive 
jurisdiction, and refers to the authors, or original pacers, which cesrdirm his observations. 
Giarmone. in his Civil History of Naples, lib. six. § 3, has ranged these under proper beads, 
and scrutimxes the pretensions of the church with Ids usual boldness and discernment. 
M. Flcnry observes, that the clergy multiplied the pretexts forextending the authority 
of the spiritual courts with so much bnldgjgss, that it was soon in their power to with- 
draw almost every person and every cause from the jurit-diction of the civil maghtrfcto. 
Hist. EcokSs. town. xis. Di*c. Prelim. 2C. But how iil founded soever the jurisdiction of* 
the clergy may have been, or whatever might be the abuses to which their manner of 
exercising it gave rise, the principle^ and tor ms of their jurisprudence were far more 
perfect than that which was known in the civil courts. It seems to be certain, that 
ecclesiastics never submitted, during any period in the middle sipps. to the laws contained 
in the codes of the barbarous nations, but were governed entirely by the Roman law. 
They regulated all then* transactions by such of its maxims ns wore preserved by 
tradition, or were genuine d in the TheodosiMi code, and other books extant among them. 
This we learn from a custom which prevailed univorudJy in those ages. Every person 
was permitted to choose among the various codes of laws then in force, that to which he 
was v filing to conform. Is any transaction of importance, it was usual for the persons 
«j0u£ractiug to mention the law to which they submitted, that it wight be known hew 
jttiy contromsy that should arise between them was to be decided. Innumerable proofs 
of this occur in the charters of tl*e middle ages. Bat the clergy considered it as «ueh a 
valuable privilege, of their order to be governed by the Roman law. that when any person 
entered into holy orders, it was usual for him to renounce the cone of latfs to which he 
had begjB d&mmerly -subject, and to declare that he now submitted to the Roman law. 
**Consta#uxe Johannem cleric am, filimn quondam Veraudi, qui profeasas sum, «x nation© 
soea, 'fege virar© jUmgohardorum, «ed ternen, pro hoaore eecieeiasfcieo, kge nunc vidcor 
vmts Romano.” Cmarfca, aux 1072. “ Faraifas presbyter qul profeesus sum, more 
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The code of tie canon .kw began to be compiled early la thcMa^ eenttary. SS&n, 
3* I’Acad. des Jnacript. tom.xrik ftp, 848, &c* ft**** above tw8«e»ttwfes after that 
before my collection was made of these easterns which were the ride^ judgments in the 
courts of the barons. Spiritual judge# decided, of course, acoordintf’to Written and fc mm 
laws : % judges, left without my fixed guide, were directed by loose traditionary 
customs. But, besides this general advantage of the canon law, its forms and principles 
were more consonant to reason, and more favourable to the equitable decision of every 
point in controversy, than those which prevailed in ky courts, it appears from Notes 
21 and. 28 concerning private wars, and the trial by combat, that the whole spirit of ectde- 
niaatical jurisprudence was adverse to those sanguinary customs which were destructive 
of justice | and the whole force of ecclesiastical authority was exerted to abolish them, 
^aau lo substitute trials by law and evidence in their room. Almost all the forme in lay 
courts which Contribute to establish, and continue to preserve order in judicial proceed- 
ings, Arc borrowed from the canon law. Fleetly, Instit du Droit Canon, part IB, 0 . 8, 

р. &2, St. Louis, in his fietaidissomens, confirms many of his new regulations conoemne 
property and the administration of justice, by the authority ofthe canon law, from whin 
no borrowed them. Thus, tor instance, the first hint of attaching moveables fdr the 
recovery of a debt, was taken from the canon kw. Estab. liv. ii. c. 21, et 4k And 
likewise the ce&sio bomi'wri, by a person who was insolvent. Ibid, hi the sank manner 
lie established new regulations with respect to the effects of persons -dying intestate, liv, l 

с. 89. Thcae and many other salutary regulations the canonists had borrowed from $be 
Roman law'. Many other examples might bo produced of more perfect jurisprudence Sa 
the canon kw than was known iri lay courts. For that reason, it was deemed ; a high 
privilege to be subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Among the many immunities, by 
which men were allured to engage in the dangerous expeditions for the recovery -Of the 
Holy Land, one of the most considerable w,as the? deckring such as took the cross to bo 
Subject only to the spiritual courts, and to the rules of decision observed m them. See 
Koto 18, and Du Cange, voc. Ci'utis Prioileyui. 


4 

(2fi), page 30. — The rapidity with which the knowledge and study of the Roman law 
spread over Europe is amusing. The copy of the Pandects was found at Amalfi, X.D. 
1137. Irnmub opened a college of civil law at Bologna a lew years after. Giann. Hku 
book xi. c. Z It, began to be taught as a part of academical learning in different pa|t» of 
Franco before the middle of the century. Vaecarius gave lectures on the civil kw*t 
Oxford, as early as the year 1147. A regular system of feudal law, formed plainly ki 
imitation of the Roman code, was composed by two Milanese lawyers about the year 11#0- 
Gnttian published the code of canon kw, with large additions and emendations, about the 
same tune. The earliest collection of those customs, which served as the rules of decision 
in the courts of justice, is the Assises de Jth'usnkm, They were compiled, as the pre- 
amble informs us, in the year 1099, and are called “Jus Consuetudin&rmm quo 
ragebatur ftegnurn Oriental*. Wdlmn. 7 yr. lih.iix. c. 2. But peculiar circumstances 
gave occasion to this early compilation. The viemrious crusaders settled as a colony in 
a foreign country, and adventurers from ai ( the different nations of Europe composed this 
new society. It was necessary on that account to ascertain the laws and customs which 
were to regulate the transactions of business, and the administration of justice among 
them. But in no country of Europe was there, nt that time, any collection of customs, 
nor had any attempt been made to render law fixed. 7’he first undertaking of that kind 
was by GkuvUle, lord chief justice of England, in his Tracfcatus de Legibaset Ocmsue- 
tudinibus Angliffi, composed about the year 1181. The ftvgram Majoatatem in $cbfchlft<l 
ascribed to I (avid 1., seems to be an imitation, and a servile one, of GknyiRe. Several 
Scottish antiquarians, under the influence of that pious credulity which disposes men -to 
asson*, without hesitation, to whatever they deem for the honour of their native country, 
contend zealously that the Regiam Majestatem is a production prior to the treatise of 
Gian v ill c ; and have brought themselves to believe, that a nation, in a superior statedf 
improvement, borrowed its laws and institutions from one considerably less advanced in 
its political progress. , The internal evidence (were it my province ‘to ermine it)" by 
which tkk theory might be wsfofed, is, in my opinion, decisive. The external circum- 
stances which have seduced Scottish authors into this mistake, have been explained vrifcfa 
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argumentofor the high antiquity of Iiegiam Majest&tem, Edin. 1769, 410., that it is to he 
hoped Ahe^troveiipVin not be again revived. Fierro de Fontaines, who tells ns that 
he was the first wternad attempted such a work in France, composed his Conml> which 
contains an account of the customs of the country of Vermanaob*, in the reign of Si 
Louis, which began a.x>. 1226. Beaumanoir, the author of the Coostumes tie Beauvoisis, 
lived about the same time! The Establissetnens of St. Louis, containing a large col- 
lection of the customs which prevailed within the royal domains, were puulishedby the 
authority of that monarch. As soon as men became acquainted with the advantages of 
having written customs and laws, to which they could hare recourse on every occasion, 
the practice of collecting them became common. Charles VII. of France, by att ordinance 
a.d. 1463, appointed the customary laws iu every province of France to be collected and 
arranged. VeUey et Villaret, Histoire, tom. xvi. p. 113. 

His successor, Louis XL, renewed the injunction. But this salutary undertaking 
hath never been fully executed, and the jurisprudence of the French nation remains 
more obscure and uncertain than it would have been if these prudent regulations of their 
monarchs had taken effect. A mode of judicial determination was established in the 
middle ages, which affords the clearest proof that judges, while they had no other rule to 
direot their decrees but unwritten and traditionary customs, were often at a Joss how to 
find out the facts and principles, according to which they were bound to decide. They 
were obliged, in dubious cases, to call a certain number of old men, and to lay the case 
before them, that they might inform them what was the practice or custom with regard 
to the point. This was called enqueste par tovrbe. l)u Cange, voe. Tier ho.. The effects 
of the revival of the Roman jurisprudence have been explained by M. dc Montesquieu, 
liv. xxviii. c. 42, and by Mr. Hume, Hist, of England, vol. ii. p. 441. 1 have adopted 
many of their ideas. Who can pretend to review any subject which such writers nave 
considered, without receiving from them light and information ? At the same time. 
I am convinced, that the knowledge <fi the Roman law was not so entirely lost in Europe 
during the middle ages as is commonly believed. My subject docs not- require nr to 
examine this point. Many striking facts with regard to* it arc collected by Donato 
Antonio d'Asti, Doll* Uso e Autorirh della ragione civile nolle provincie doH Imperio 
Occldentale. Nap. 1751, 2 vols. flvo. 

That the civil law is intimately connected with the municipal jurisprudence in several 
countries of Europe, is a fact so well known, that it needs no illustration. Even in* 
England, where the common law is supposed to form a system perfectly distinct from the 
Roman code, and although such as apply in that country to the study of the common law 
boast of this distinction with some degree of affectation, it is evident that many of the 
ideas and maxims of the civil law are incorporated into the English jurisprudence. This 
is well illustrated by the ingenious and learned authm* of Observations on the Statutes, 
chiefly the more ancient, 3u edit. pp. 7G, &c. 

(26), pdga 31. — The whole history of the middle ages makes it evident that war was 
the sole profession of gentlemen, and almost the only object attended to in tlieir education. 
Even after some chaugo in maunerlmeg.cn to take place, and the civil arts of life had 
acquired some reputation, the ancient ideas with respect to the accomplishments neces- 
sary for a person of noble birth, continued long iu force. In the Mdmoires dc Flenranges, 
pp. 9, <&c. f we have an account of the youthful exercises and occupations of Francis I M 
and they were altogether martial and athletic. That father of letters owed his relish for 
them, not to education, but co his own good sense and good taste. The manners of the 
superior order of ecclesiastics during the middle ages furninh the strongest proof that, iu 
some instances, the distinction of professions was not completely ascertained in Europe, 
The functions and character of the clergy arc obviously very different from those of 
laymen ; and among the inferior orders of churchmen this constituted a distinct character 
separate from that of other citizens. But the dignified ecclesiastics, who were frequently 
of noble birth, were above such a distinction ; they retained the idea of what belonged to 
them as gentlemen, and in spite of the decrees of popes, or the canons of councils, they 
bore arms, led their vassals to the field, and fought at their head in battle. Among 
them the priesthood was scarcely a separate profession ; the military accomplishments 
which they Thought essential to thorn as gentlemen, were cultivated} the theological 
science, and pacific virtues suitable to their spiritual function, were neglected and 
despised. 
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As soon as the scienoe of law became a laborious study, and the practice of It a 
separate profession, such persons as tm to eminence in It obtajgM honours which had 
formerly been appropriated to soldier^ Knighthood -was the rn9f; ahuftrious marie of 
distinction during several ages, and conferred privileges to which rank or birth alone 
were not entitled. To this high dignity persons eminent for their knowings of law were 
advanced, and were .thereby placed on a level with those whom their mihfiry talents had 
rendered conspicuous. Miles juttliUa, mites literatus^ became common titles. Matthew 
Paris mentions such knights as early as a.d. 1251. If a judge attained a certain rank 
in the courts of justice, that alone gave him a right to the honour of knighthood. 
Paaquier, Kecherches, liv. xi. c. 16, p, 160. Dissertations Historiques snr la Ghevalerie 
par Honor6 de Sainte Marie, pp. 164, Ac. A profession that led to offices, which 
ennobled the persons who held them, gnaw into credit, and the people of Europe became 
accustomed to see men rise to eminence by civil as well as military talents. 

(27) , page 32. — 1 The chief intention of these notes was to bring at once under the 
view of my readers such facts and circumstances as tend to illustrate or confirm what 
is contained in that part of the history to which they refer. When these lay scattered 
in many different authors, and were taken from books not generally known, or which 
many of my readers might find it disagreeable to consult, 1 thoughr it would be of ad- 
vantage to collect them together. Bat when everything necessary for the proof or illus- 
tration of my narrative or reasoning may be found in any one book which is generally 
known, or deserves to be so, I shall satisfy myself with referring to it. This is the case 
with respect to chivalry. Almost every fact which I have mentioned in the text, together 
with many other curious and instructive particulars concerning this singular institution, 
may be found in M&noires snr Tancienne Chevulerie considdrde comme one Establis- 
hment politique et militaire, par M. de U Crime de St. Palaye, 

(28) , page 34. — The subject of my inqmries do*es not call me to write a history of 
the progress of science. The facts and observations which I have produced are sufficient 
to illustrate the effects of its progress upon manners and the slate of society. While 
science was altogether extinct m the western parts of Europe, it was cultivated in Con- 
stantinople and other parts of the Grecian empire. But the subtle genius of the Greeks 
turned almost entirely to theological disputation. The LatinB borrowed that spirit front 
them, and many of the controversies which still occupy and divide theologians, took 
their rise among the Greeks, from whom the other Europeans derived a considerable part 
of their knowledge. See the testimony of ASneas Silvias, ap. Conringium de Antiq. 
Academicis, p. 43. Histoire Littoraire do France, tom. vii. p. 113, &c., tom. ix. p. 
151, &c. Soon after the empire of the caliphs was established in the East, some illus- 
trious princes arose among them, who encouraged science. But when the Arabians turned 
their attention to the literature cultivated by the ancient Greeks and Romans, the chaste 
and correct taste of their works of genius appeared frigid and unanimated to a people of 
a more warm imagination. Though they could not admire the poets and historians of 
Greece or of Rome, they were sensible to the merit of their philosophers. The operations 
of the intellect are more fixed and uniform than those of the fancy or taste. Truth makes 
an impression nearly the same in every place ; the ideas of what is beautiful, elegant, 
or sublime, vary in different climates. The Arabians, though they neglected Homer, 
translated the most eminent of the Greek philosophers into their own language; and, 
guided by their precepts and discoveries, applied themselves with great ardour to the 
study of geometry, astronomy, medicine, dialectics, and metaphysics. In the three former 
they made considerable and useful improvements, which have contributed not a little to 
advance those sciences to that high degree of perfection which they have attained. In 
the two latter they chose Aristotle for their guide, and refining outlie subtle and distin- 
guishing spirit which characterises hh> philosophy, they rendered it in a great degree 
frivoloOB and unintelligible. The schools established in tho East for teaching and culti- 
vating those sciences were in high reputation. They communicated their love of science 
to their countrymen, who conquered Africa and Spain ; and the schools instituted there 
were little inferior m fame to those in the East. Many of tho persons who distin- 
guished themselves by their proficiency in science during the twelfth andjthirteeuth 
centuries* were educated among the Arabians. Bruckerus collects many instances. Of., 
this* Histor. Philos, vol. iii. p. 681. &c. Almost all the men eminent for science during 
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isewml esoteries, If Swy did not resort in person to the schools in Africa -and Spain, 
metre mririteted m jh$ philosophy of the Aratams, $h§ fiarsfc hwrieta of the Am- 
fcoteliaa aafafierepby Sortie middle ages was acquired fcy tesastettim of Arwtotle s mWB 
mt af im Arafok the Arabian eommflotetew mare deemed 4fce most skdful and m- 
tiymtk 'jgBHtai*^)*tady of his system. Oonrina. Aniiq. Aoad. Biss. in. o» &>, dm. 
Supplem. p. Sid, 'Ac. Marat. Awfciquit itnL vol in. p. Ac. Imn them the school 
mm (derived the genras and .principle of their philosophy, which contributed so much to 
sMM the progress Of true science. 

the eafcftbHsWjflnt of colleges or universities is * remarkable esa in Ktetioy history. 
®b schools an cathedrals and monasteries confined themselves -chiefly to the teacn- 
, iar of grammar. There were only one or two masters employed in that office. But in 
Wfieges, professors were appointed to teach ail the different parts of science, The coarse 
or order of education was fixed. The time that ought to be allotted to the study of 
each science was ascertained. -A regular form of trying the proficiency of students was 
prescribed ; and academical titles and honours were conferred on such as acquitted them- 
selves with approbation. A good account of the origin and nature of these is given by 
Beb. Bacmeisterns, Antiquitates Kustocbiensos, sire, Historia Urfeis et Academi* Kos- 
toch. ap. Monuments inouita Her. <*crin. per E. J. de Westpbalea, vol in. p. 781. Lips. 
1748. The first obscure mention of these academical degrees in the university of Paris 
([from which the other universities in Europe have borrowed most of their customs and 
institutions) occurs a.P. 1215. Crevier, Hist, de TUniv. de Paris, tom. i p..2i>G, Ac. 
They were completely established a.d. 1281. Ibid. 248. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
the several privileges to which bachelors, masters, and doctors were entitled. One cir- 
cumstance is jmfEcient to demonstrate the high decree of estimation in which they were 
held. Doctors in the different faculties contended with knights for precedence, and the 
dispute was terminated ia many instances by advancing the former to the dignity of 
knighthood, the high prerogatives of which I have mentioned. Jt was even asserted that 
a doctor had a right to that title Without creation. Bartolus taught ** doctorem aotu- 
aUter regentem in jure civili per deccrininm cflici militem ipso facto.” Honors de St. 
Marie, Dissert p. Kid. This was called “ chcv&leric de lectures,” and the persons ad- 
vanced to that dignity, “indites clerici.” Those new establishments for education, 
together with Hie extraordinary honours conferred on learned men, greatly increased the 
number of scholars. In the year 1 2d 2, there were ten thousand students iu the univer- 
sity of Bologna ; and it appears from the history of that university, that law was the 
only science taught in it at that time. In the year 1340 there were thirty thousand in 
the university, of Oxford. Speed's Ohron. ap. Anderson’s Ohrouol. Deduction of Com- 
merce, vol. i. p. 172. In the same century, ten thousand persons voted in a question 
agitated in the university of Paris; and as graduates alone were admitted in that privi- 
lege, the number of students must have born very , great. Valiev, Hist, tie France, tom. 
xi. p. 147. There were indeed few universities in Europe at that time; but such a 
number ot students may nevertheless he produced as a proof of the extraordinary ardour 
with which men applied to the study of science in tlioso ages; it shows, likewise, that 
they already began to consider other professions beside that of a soldier as honourable and 
useful 

J 29), page 85. — The great variety of subjects which I have endeavoured to illustrate, 
tae extent of this upon which I now enter, will justly my adopting the words of 
M. de Montesquieu, when by begins to treat of commerce. k ‘ The subject which follows 
would require to be discussed more at large ; but the nature of this work does not permit 
it. I wish to glide or a tranquil stream ; but 1 am hurried along by a tomnU" 

Many proofs occur in history of the little intercourse between nations dining tho middle 
ages. Towards the dose of the tenth oeutury, Count Bouchard, intending to found a 
monastery at St. Maur des Fosses, near Paris, applied to an abbot of Gluguy. iu Bur- 
gundy, famous ter his Banctity, entreating bun to conduct the monks thither. ’ the lan- 
guage in which he addressed that holy man is singular: he tells hint, that lie had under- 
taken the labour of such a great journey ; that he was fatigued with the length of it, 
therefore hoped to obtain his request, and Unit his journey into such a distant country 
should xic| be ia vain. The answer of the abbot is Mill more extraordinary. Ho i efused 
to comply with his desire, as it would be extremely fatiguing to go along with him into 
a strange and unknown region. Vita Burchardi Venembihs Comitis, up* Bouquet, Boo. 
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«f E«rri«w», in to disease of Sans, did wrt ham tot totems such * «% *s 
Teutoy fa Flanders ; *ni to monks «f Si. Marfan df lEsoms^ w «M «qu*% unto 
qnauited with to satoatoi of Fmto* A transactoi ia w&ksh toy ware hath can- 
cer iwd, made it seosssctrrfdr them tto have seme mtercomsss. The mutual aatemat *£ 
both monasteries 'prompted each to find out the situate ttf to etor. After & kmg 
search, which is particularly described, the discovery was ante by accident Herhxum- 
®us Abbas, de Bestatmtiione St. Martini Tomaceito a$. Banner, .Spidi voL xu. p. 
m. The ignorance «f to imdUe ages with wegeot to to dtwatmn and geography 
*«f remote acrntmaim still more remarkable. The tost «to«t gasgitoicar .chart 
winch new remains as a monument of to state of tot sciato m towe during the 
middle ages, is found in a manuscript of the Chronique de St. Beuys. There the three 
ports of to earth then known are so represented, that Jerusalem is placed in the middle 
of the globe, and Alexandria appears to be as near to it as Nazareth. Mdai. de l'Acad. des 
Belles Lettres, torn, xvi p. 185. There seem to have been no inns or houses *«f entertain- 
ment for the reception of travellers during the middle ages. Murat. Antiq, Ital- vbl, IS. 
p. 681, &c. This is a proof of to little intercourse which took tone between different na- 
tions. Among people whose manners are simple, and who are seldoaifcisited by iitrangers, 
hospitality is a virtue of the first rank. This duty of hospitality was so necessary m that 
btate of society which took place during the middle ages, that it was not considered as 
one df those virtues which men may practise or not, according to the temper of' their 
minds, and the generosity of their hearts. Hospitality was enforced by statutes ; jpm 
such as neglected this duty were liable to punishment “ Qaiconque hospiti veroenti 



a period so long after that in which the I #ws of •the Burgtmdians were published, ana 
when to state of society was much improved, is very remarkable. Other Jaws of tha 
same purport are collected by Jo. Fred. Foiae. Sy sterna Jurisprud. Oermanicffi, Lips. 
1738, p. 75. The laws of the Slavi were more rigorous than any that he raentions $ they 
ordained, that the moveables of an inhospitable person should be confiscated , and his 
house burnt. They were even so solicitous for the entertainment of strangers, tot toy 
permitted the landlord to steal for the support ot Ids guest. “ Quod nortuiuratus ftten ?, 
eras appune hospitibus." Ilerum Macleburgicar. lib. viii. a Mat Jo. toshr. Lips, li ol, p. 
50. in consequence of three laws, or of the state of society which made it proper to enact 
them, hospitality abounded while the intercourse among men was mconsiderable, wnd 
(secured the stranger a kind reception under every roof where he chose to take totter. 
This, too, proves clearly that to intercourse among men was rare, for as soon m tins 
became frequent, what was a pleasure became a burden, and the entertaining of travel- 
lers was converted into a branch of commerce. . . , n , , 

But the laws of the middle ages afford a proof still more convincing of the Email mtcr- 
ourse between different nations.. Thr genius of to feudal system, as well as to spirit of 


was DOU1K1 witum » ytwr ouu * unj 

-the baron on whose estate he settled: if ho neglected to do so, he became liable to a 
THumltv ; and if at his death he neglected to leave a certain legacy to to boron wittnn 
wfiose territory he had resided, all his goods were confiscated, lhe hardslujis trapesed 
on foreigners settling in a country were still more intolerable, In more m&y times to 
eunerkir lord of any territory in which a foreigner settled might seize ms *^7^ 

tee him to servitude. Very striking instances of this occur m to bistm ©f to middle 
aces. The cruel depredations of the Normans in to math century obliged manv in- 
habitants <if to maritime provinces of France to fly into to mtoorpartB of to king- 
dom. But instead of being received with that humanity tq wtohthem wretched con- 
dition entitled tom, toy were reduced to a state of the 

eccleBiabtiral powers found it necessary to interpose, in etorto Tfitaetop to to 
barons practice. - Potgiesser. de Statu Soryor. hb. i. c. I, § 1*6. Li ©tor oouptnes to 
laws pefmHted to ^habitants of to maritime provinces 
wivcked on their coast to servitude, Ibid. § 17, Thw barUrous 
many countries of Europe. The practice oi seizing the goods of persons who had been 
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shipwrecked, and of confiscating them as the property of the ford on whose manor they 
were thrown, seen%^o liave been universal. De Westphalia, Monmn. ioedxfco Iter. 
Germ. yok iv. pp. f07, &c. ; and in Da Cange, vqc. Laganwn. Beelir. Her. Mecleb. 
Hb. viii p. 512. Among the ancient Welsh, three sorts of persons, a madman, a stranger, 
and a leper, might he killed with impunity. Leges Hoel Dda, quoted in Obsemfc, on the 
Statutes, chiefly the more ancient, p. 22. M. de Lauri&re produces several ancient deeds 
which prove that in different provinces of France strangers became the slaves of the 
lord on whose lands they settled. Glossaire du Droit Francois, art Aubame, p. 92. 
Beaumanoir says, “ That there are several places in France in which, if a stranger flaws 
his residence for a year and a day, he becomes the slave of the lord of the manor.’' Const 
de Beauv, ch. 45, p. 254. As a practice so contrary to humanity could not subsist 
long, the superior lords found it neocssary to rest satisfied, instead of enslaving aliens, 
with levying certain annual taxes upon them, or imposing upon them some extraor- 
dinary duties or services. But when any stranger died, he could not convey his effects 
by will; and all his real as well as personal estate fell to the king, or to the lord of the 
barony, to the exclusion of his natural heirs. This is termed in France droit d'em-* 
bairn, Prdf. de Lauri&re, Or don. tom. i. p. 15- Brussel, tom. ii. p, 944. Du Cange, 
voc. Albanl Pasqtfer, Kecherches, p. 3G7. This practice of confiscating the effects 
of strangers upon their death was very ancient. It is mentioned, though very ob- 
scurely, in a law of Charlemagne, a.d. 313, Capitul. Baiuz, p. 507, § 5. Not only 
persons who were born in a foreign country were subject to the “ droit d’aubaine,” 
but in some countries such as removed from one diocese to another, or from the lands 
of one baron to another. Brussel, vol. ii. pp.' 947, 919. It is hardly possible to conceive 
any law more unfavourable to the intercourse between nations. Something similar to it, 
however, may be found in the ancient laws of every kingdom in Europe. With respect 
to Italy, see Murat. Ant. vol. ii. p. 14. As nations advanced in improvement, this prac- 
tice was gradually abolished. It Is no small disgrace to the French jurisprudence 
that this barbarous, inhospitablo custom should have so long remained among a people 
so highly civilized. 

The confusion and outrage which abounded under a feeble form of government, inca- 
pable of framing or executing salutary laws, rendered the communication between the 
different provinces of the same kingdom extremely dangerous. It appears from a letter 
of Lupus, abbot of Ferrleres, in the ninth century, that the highways were so much 
infested by banditti, that it was necessary for travellers to form themselves into oom- 

S mies or caravans, that they might be safe from the assaults of robbers. Bouquet, 
eCneil des Hist. vol. vii, p. 515. The numerous regulations published by Charles the 
Bald iu the same century, discover the frequency of these disorders ; and such acts of 
violence were become so common, that by many thej were hardly considered as cri- 
minal. For this reason the inferior judges, called u centonurii,” were required to take an 
oath that they would neither commit any robbery themselves, nor protect such as were 
guilty of that crime. Gapitul. edit. Buluz. ol. ii. pp, 63, C8. The historians of the 
ninth and tenth centuries give pathetic descriptions of these disorders. Some remarkable 
passages to this purpose are collected by Mat. Jo. Beebr. Her. Mecleb. lib. viii. p. 603. 
They became so frequent and audacious, that tjie authority of the civil magistrate was 
unable to repress thorn. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction was called in to aid it. Councils 
were held with great solemnity, the bodies of the saints were brought thither, and, in 
presence of their sacred reliques, anathemas were denounced against robbers, aud other 
violators of the public peace. Bouquet, Iiecueil des Hist. tom. x. pp. 360, 431,' 536. 
One of these forms of excommunication, issued a.d. 988, is still preserved, and is so sin- 
gular, and composed with eloquence of such a peculiar kind, that it will not perhaps 
be deemed unworthy of a place here. Alter the usual introduction, and mentioning tao 
outrage which gave occasion to the anathema, it runs thus: “ Obtenebrescant oculi vestri, 
qui concupiverunt ; arescant manus, qiue rapuerunt ; debihtentur omnia membra, qua 
adjuverttnt. Semper laborers, noc requiem inveuiatis, fructuque vestri Jaboris privemmi. 
Formidctis, et paveatis, a facie persequentis et non persequeutis hostis, ut tabescendo 
deficiafcis. Sit portio vestra cum Juda traditore Domini, iu terra mortis et tenebrarum ; 
donee cords vestra ad satisfactionem plenam convertantur*— No cessent a vobis hm 
malediction^, scelerum vestrorum persecutrices, quamdiu permanebitis in peccato per- 
vasionia. Amen, Fiat, Fiat.” Bouquet, ibid. p. 517. 
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(80), pay* 87.— With respect to the progress of commerce, whighJ have described* k 
34, &c M it may be observed that the Italian states carried on soSracoramerce with the 
cities of the Greek empire as early as the age of Charlemagne, ana imported into their 
own country the rich commodities of the East. Murat. Antiq. Ital. tot 3, p. 882. In 
the tenth century the Venetians had opened a trade with Alexandria in TKgypt. Ibid, 
The inhabitants of Amalfi and Pisa had likewise extended their trade to the same ports, 
Murat. Ib. pp. 884, 885. The effects of the crusades in increasing the wealth and com- 
merce of the Italian states, and particularly that which they Parried on with toe East, 
I have explained, at page 12. They not only imported the Indian commodities 
from the East, but established manufactures of "curious fabric in their own country. 
Several of these are enumerated by Muratori in his Dissertations concerning the arte 
and the weaving of the middle ages. Antiq. Ital. vol ii. pp. 349, 899. They made 
great progress, particularly in the manufacture of silk, which had long been peculiar to 
the eastern provinces of Asia. Silk stuffs were of such high price in ancient Rome, that 
only a few persons of the first rank were able to purchase them. Under Aurelian, a,», 
270, a pound of silk was equal in value to a pound of gold. “ Absifc ul auro fila 
penseutur. Libra enim uuri tunc libra serici fait.” Vopiscus in Aureliano. Justinian, 
m the sixth century, introduced the art of rearing silk- worms into Greece, which rendered 
the commodity somewhat more plentiful, though still it was of such great value as to 
remain an article of luxury or magnificence, reserved only for persons of the first order, 
or for public solemnities. Roger I., king of Sicily, about the year 1130, carried off a 
number of artificers in the silk trade from Athens, and settling them in Palernto, 
introduced the culture of silk into his kingdom, from which it was communicated, to 
other parts of Italy. Giannon. Hist, of Naples, b. xi. c. 7. This seems to have rendered 
silk so common, that, about the middle of the fourteenth century, a thousand "citizens of 
Genoa appeared in one procession dad hi silk robes. Sugar is likewise a production of 
the East. Some plants of the sugar-cane were brought from Asia; and the first attempt 
to cultivate them in Sicily was made about the middle of the twelfth century. From 
thence they were transplanted into the southern provinces of Spain. From Spain they 
were carried to the Canary and Madeira isles, and at length into the New World. Lu- 
dovico Guicciardini, in enumoraling the goods imported into Antwerp about the year 
1500, mentions the sugar which they received from Spain and Portugal as a considerable 
article. He describes that sugar a*s the product of the Madeira and Canary Islands. , 
Pescritt. de’ Paesi Basel, pp. 180, 181. The sugar-cane was introduced into the West 
Indies before that time ; but the cultivation of it was not so improved or so extensive as 
to furnish an article of much consequence in commerce. In the middle ages, though 
BUgar was not raised in such quantities, or employed for so many purposes, as to become 
one of the common necessaries of life, it appears to have been a considerable article in 
the commerce of the Italian states. 

These various commodities with which the Italians furnished the other nations of 
Europe procured them a favourable reception in every kingdom. They were established 
in Franco in the thirteenth century with most extensive immunities. They not only ob- 
tained every indulgence favourable to their commerce, but personal rights and privileges 
were granted to them, which the natives of the kingdom aid not enjoy. Ordon. tom. iv. 
p. 608. By a special proviso they were exempted from the “droit d’aubaine.” Ibid, p 670. 
As the Lombards (a name frequently given to all Italian merchants in many parts of 
Europe) engrossed the trade of every kingdom in which they settled, they became masters 
of its cash. Money, of course, was in their hands not only a sign of the value of other 
commodities, but became an object of commerce itself. They dealt largely as bankers. 
In an ordinance, a.i>. 1295, we find them styled mercatores and campsores. They carried 
on this as well as other branches of their commerce with somewhat of that rapacious 
spirit which is natural to monopolizers who are not restrained by the competition of rival 
traders.* An absurd opinion, which prevailed in the middle ages, was, however, in some 
measure, the cause of their exorbitant demands, and may be pleaded in apology for them. 
Trade cannot be carried on with advantage, unless the persons who lend * sum of money 
are allowed a certain premium for the use of it, as a compensation for the risk which they 
run in permitting another to traffic witli their stock. This premium is fixed bakw in aU 
commercial countries, and is called the legal interest of money. But the fathers of the 1 
church had preposterously applied the prohibitions of usury in Scripture to the payment 
of legal interest, and condemned it as a sin. The schoolmen, misled by Ariftotle, whose 
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sentimentr they f oDjap d implicitly, and without examination*, adopted the soma error 
nod enforced it ^&ste®s's Gommantaries on the taws of England* vol il p 455. 
Thus tUeXombards found themselves* engaged in a traffic whinkwite everywhere deemed 
c yjmitaJ and odious. They were Sable to punishment if defeated They were not 
satisfied, tWItor** with that moderate premium, which: they might have claimed it 
their trade hadheen open and authorized by law. Thev exacted swum proportional to the 
danger and infrauyof a discovery. Accordingly, we and that it was usual tor them to 
demand twenty per cent for the use of money in the thirteenth cettimy. Murat Antiq. 
Ifatl . vol i. p, 893, About the beginning of that century the countess of Jf'hmders was 
obliged to borrow money iu order to pay her husband’s ransom., She procured the sum bo* 
quiiuto either from Italian merchants or from Jews. The lowest interest which she paid 
to them was above twenty per cent., and some of them exacted near thirty. Martens 
and Durapd. Thesaur. Anecdotonim, vol. i. p. 886. In the fourteenth century,, a.i>. 1311, 
Philip L% fisted the interest which 1 might be legally exacted in the fairs of Champagne at 
twenty per cent. Ordon. tom. i. p. 484. The interest of money in Aragon waassomewhat 
lower, James L, a.i>. 1242, fixed it by law at eighteen nor cent. Petr, de Marca, Mat'ca 
me lames Hfepan. App. 1433. As late as the year 1490, it appears that the Interest 
of money in Placentia’ was at the rate of forty per cent. This ia>the more extraordinary, 
because at that time the commerce of the Italian state* was become considerable. Memone 
Storicbo de Piacenza, tom. viii. p. 104. Piac. 1760. It appears from hud. Guiociar- 
dini, that Charles V. had fixed the rate of interest, in his dommiouH in the Low Countries 
at twelve per cent., and at the time' when he wrote, about the year 1568, it, was not un- 
common to exact more than that sum. He corn plains of this as exorbitant, and points out 
Sts bad effects both on agriculture and commerce. Desoritt. de’ Pansi Baasi, p. 1/2. This 
high interest of money is alone a proof that the profits on commerce were exorbitant? and 
that it was not carried on to great extent. — The Lombards wane likewise established in 
England in the thirteenth century/and a considerable street in the city of London still 
bears their name. They enjoyed great privileges, and carried on an extensive commerce, 
particularly as bankers. See Anderson’s Chrouoi. Deduction, voL i. pp. 187, 160, 204. 281, 
where the statutes or other authorities which confirm this are quoted. But the chief 
mart for Italian commodities was at Brnges. Navigation was then so imperfect, that to 
sail from any port in the Baltic, and to return again, was a voyage too groat to be per- 
formed in one summer. For that reason, a magazine or storehouse, half-way between the 
commercial cities in the north, and those in Italy, became necessary. Bruges mm nitohed 
upon as the most convenient station. That choice introduced va at wealth into the Low 
Countries. Bruges was at once the staple for English wool? fbr the woollen and linen 
manufactures at the Netherlands; fbr the naval stores and other bulky commodities of the 
North ; and for the Indian commodities as well as domestic productions imported by the 
Italian states. The extent of its commerce in Indian goods with Venice alone appears 
from one fact. In the year 1318, five Venetian gaJcasses laden with Indian commodities 
arrived at Bruges, in order to dispose of their cargoes at the fair. These galmshes were * 
vessels of very considerable burthen. L. Cuio. Descritt. de 1 Paesi Bas®, p* 174. Bruges 
Was the greatest emporium in all Europe, Many proofs of this occur in the historians 
and records of the , thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But, instead of multiplying 
quotations, I shall refer my readers to Anderson, vol. i, pp. 12, 137, 213, 246, &c. The 
nature of this work prevents me from entering into any more minute detail, but there 
are some detached tacts which give a high idea of the wealth both of the Flemish and 
Italian commercial States* The auko of Brabant contracted his daughter to the Black 
Prince, sou of Edward III. of England, a.d. 1339, and gave her a portion-winch we may 
reckon to be of equal value with three hundred thousand pounds of our present) money. 
Bymer’a Fcedera. vol v. p. 113. John Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan, concluded a 
treaty of marriage between his daughter and Lionel, duke oi Clarence, Edward’s third 
son, a.i>. 1337, and granted bar a portion equal to two hundred thousand pmmdfe of our 
present money. ' Rymer'e Fcodera, vol. vl p. 547. Tliese exorbitant sums, so far exceed- 
nag whabwa# then granted by the most powerful monarchy and which appear extraordi- 
nary even iu the present age. when the wealth of Europe is aomuok increased, must have 
arisen fro^ the nohes which flowed into those countries from their extensive and lucra- 
tive commerce. The^first source of wealth to the towns situated on the Baltic sea- seems 
to have been thehening fisbety- pthe shoals of herrings frequenting at that time the ooaetB 
0 1 Sweden mi Denmark, iu the sum maimer as they mw resort to the British coasts. 
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The effects of thkfiahejyw by a& author of. the tld^mthceatarev 

Banes, says be, who wore formerly clad m libs poor garb of sada3ft am n m dothedia 
scarlet, purple* Mid ftm linen, for* they abound with wealth flovdug, &«m t their ^n»n«i 
fishery on the cpast of Schpnm; so thaball nations resort, to them, briofljae their spU, 
silver, and precious, commodities* tliat they may purchase herrings, which, the mSana 
bounty boBtowsupoa them. Arnoldus Lnhccensis ap. Coming, de tfcrhift German* § $7. 

the Hanseatic league is the roost powerful commercial confederacy known in history. 
Its origin towards, tbs dose of the twelfth century, and the objects of its union, are de- 
scribed by K?iipfcchild%Tractatua Historico-PoJitico-J uridicus de Juribus Civifiat Imper. 
Kb. i. cap. 4, Anderson has mentioned the chief facts with respect, to their commercial 
progress, the extent of the privileges which they obtained, in different countries, their 
Successful wars. with several monarchs, as well as the spirit and zeal with widen they 
contended far those liberties and rights without which it is impossible to carry on com- 
merce to advantage. The vigorous efforts of a society of merchants attentive only to 
commercial objects, could not fail of diffusing new and more liberal ideafluoncernmg justice 
and order iu every country of Europe where they settled. 

In England, the progress of commerce was extremely slow 5 and th® causes of this .are 
obvious. Daring thO Saxon Heptarchy, England, split into many potty kingdoms, which 
were perpetually at variance with each other ; exposed to the fierce incursions of the 
Banos, and other northern pirates; and sunk in barbarity and ignorance, was in no 
condition to cultivate commerce, or to pursue any system of useful and salutary policy. 
When a better prospect began to open, by the union of the kingdom under one monarch. 
Hie Norman conquest took place. This occasioned such a violent shock, as well as such 
a sudden and total revolution of property, that the nation did not recover from it during 
several reigns. By the tame that the constitution began to acquire some stability,, and 
the English had so incorporated with, their conquerors as to become oae people, the 
nation engaged with no less ardour than imprudence in support of the pretensions of 
their sovereigns to the crown of France, and long wasted its vigour and genius in its wild 
efforts to conquer that kingdom. When by ill success, and repeated disappointments, a 
period was at last put to this fatal frenzy, and the nation, beginning !*■ enjoy some repose, 
had leisure to breathe and to gather new strength, the destructive war's between the 
houses of York and Lancaster broke out, and involved the kingdom in the worst of ah* 
calamities. Thus, besides the common obstructions of commerce occasioned by the nature 
of the feudal government, and the state of manners during, the middle ages, its pro- 
gress in England was retarded by peculiar causes. Such a succession of events adverse 
to the commercial spirit was sufficient to have checkoff its growth, although every other 
circumstance) had favoured it. The English were accordingly one of the last nations in 
Europe who availed themselves of those commercial advantages which were natural xr 
peculiar to their country. Before the reign of Edward 111., all tho wool of England, 
except a email quantity wrought into coarse cloths for home consumption, was sold to * 
the Flemings or Lombards, and manufactured by them. Though Edward, a.t>. I32(>, 
began to allure some of the Flemish weavers to settle in England, it was long before the 
English were capable of fabricating cloth for foreign markets, and the export of unwreoghfe 
wool still continued to be the chief article of their commerce. Anderson, passim, All 
foreign commodities were brought into England bv tbe Lombards or Hanseatic merchants. 
The English ports were frequented by ships both from the north and south of Europe, and 
they tamely allowed foreigners to reap ail the profits arising from the supply of their 
wants. The first commercial treaty of England on record, is that with, Baquro, king of 
Norway, aj>. 1217. Adders, vol 1 , p. 108. But the English did not venture to, trade 
in their own ships to the Baltic until the beginning of tho fourteenth century. Ibid, 
p, 15L It was after the middle of tho fifteenth, before they sent any ship Info the 
Mediterranean. Ibid. p. 177. Nor was it long' before this period that their, vessels began 
to visit the ports of Spain or Portugal. But though I have pointed out the slaw pro* 
gross of the English commerce as a fact little attended, to, andyet meriting considera- 
tion, the concourse of foreigners to the porta of England, together with the communica- 
tfon among all the different countries in Europe, which, went on increasing from the begin- 
mug of the twelfth century, is sufficient to justify all the observations and^easonrogjin. 
the .text the influence of commerce on the stabs of maimers and of society* 

( 51 ), yogi 6ft— *1 have not been able to discover the precise manner in which tho 
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justfcm W&$ a^pointeAi^Araong the claims of the Junta ot union formed against James I, t 
A.p. 1264, this was roe: that the king should not' nominate any person to he juatiza, 
without the consent or approbation of the ricos hombros, or nobles. Znrita, Anales de 
Aragon, vol. i. §». 180. But the king in hi# answer to their remonstrance asserts, “ that 
it was established by immemorial practice, and was conformable to the laws of the king- 
dom, that the king, in virtue of his royal prerogative, should name the justiza.” Zurita, 
Ibid. p. 181. Blanca, p- 656. From another passage in Zurita, it appears that while 
the Aragonese enjoyed the privilege of the union, i. e. the power of confederating against 
their sovereign as often as they conceived that he had violated my of their rights and 
immunities, the justiza was not only nominated by the king, hut held hi$ office daring the 
king’s pleasure. Nor was this practice attended with any bad effects, as the privilege of 
the union was a sufficient and effectual check to any abuse of the royal prerogative. 
But when the privilege of the union was abolished us dangerous to the order and peace 
of society, it was agreed that the justiza should continue in office during life. Several 
kings, however, attempted to remove justizns who were obnoxious to them, and they 
sometimes succeeded m the attempt. In order to guard against this encroachment, 
which would have destroyed the intention of the institution, ana lmve rendered the justiza 
the dependent and tool of the crown, instead of the guardian of the people, a law was 
enacted in the cortes, a.i>. 1442, ordaining that the justiza should coutmue iu office 
during life, and should not be removed from it unless by the authority of the cortes. 
Fueros y Observnncjas del Key no de Arag. lib. i. p. 22. By former laws, the person of 
the jnstiza had been declared sacred, and he was responsible to the cortes. Ibid. p. 
15, b. Zurita and Blanca, who both published their histories while the jnstiza of 
Aragon retained the full exercise of his privileges and jurisdiction, have neglected to ex- 
plain several circumstances with regard to the office of that respectable magistrate, be- 
cause they addressed tbeir works to ftieir countrymen, who were Well acquainted with 
every particular concerning the functions of a. judge, to whom they looked up as to the 
guardian of their liberties. It is vain to consult the later historians of Spain, about any 
point with respect to winch the excellent historians whom I have named are silent. The 
ancient constitution of their country was overturned, and despotism established on the 
i uin of its liberties, when the writers of tins and the preceding century composed their 
histories, and on that account they bad little curiosity to know the nature of those' 
institutions to which their ancestors owed the enjoyment of freedom, or they were afraid 
to describe them with much accuracy. The spirit, with which Mariana, his vontinuator 
Minkina, and Ferraras, write their histories, is very different from that of the. two historians 
of Aragon, from whom I have taken my account of the constitution of that kingdom. 

Two circumstances concerning the juLtiza, besides those which 1 have mentioned in tho 
text, are worthy of observation, 1. None of the ricos h ombres, or noblemen of the first 
order, could be appointed justiza. lie was biker* out of the second class of cavalleros, 

4 who seem to have been nVarly of the same condition or rank witli gentlemen or commoners 
in Great Britain. Fuoros y Obseivanc. uri Keyno, &c. lib. i. p. 21, b. The reason was, 
by the laws of Aragon, the ricos hombra-j /'ere not subject to capital punishment ; but 
as it was necessary, for the security of liberty , that the justiza should be accoun table for 
the maihner in which he executed the high trust reposed in him, it was a powerful re- 
straint upon him to know that ho was liable to be punished capitally. BlanCn, pp. 657, 
756. Zurita, tom* p. ii. 226. Fueros y Observauc. lib. ix. p. 182, b. 183. It appears, 
too, from many passages in Zurita, that the jnstiza was appointed to check the domineer- 
ing aud oppressive spirit of the nobles, us well as to set bounds to the power of the 
monarch, and therefore he was chosen from an order of citizens equally interested in 
opposing both. 

2. A magistrate possessed of such rast powers as the justiza, might have exercised 
them iu ft manner pernicious to the state, if he himscLf had been subject to no control. 
A constitutional remedy was on that account provided against this danger. Seventeen 
persons were chosen by lot in each meeting of the cortes. These formed a tribunal, called 
the court of inquisition, into the office of justiza. This court met at three stated terms 
in each year.,. Every person had liberty of complaining to it of any iniquity or neglect of 
duty in the justiza, or in the inferior judges, who acted in his natne. The justiza and 
his deputies were called to answer for their conduct. The members of the court passed 
sentence by ballot They might punish by degradation, confiscation of goods, or even with 
death. The law which erected this court, and regulated the form of its procedure, was 
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enacted A.d. 1461. Zurita, Anales, iv. 102; Blanca, Comment. Rer. Aragon, p. 77,0. 
Previous to this period, inquiry was made into the conduct of iustiza, though nut 
with the same formality. He was, from the first institution of the office, subject to the 
review of the cortes. The constant dread of saoh an impartial and severe inquiry into his : 
behaviour, was a powerful motive to the vigilant and faithful discharge of*hia duty* . A 
remarkable instance of the authority of the justiza, when opposed to that of the king, 
occurs in the year 1586, By the constitution of Aragon, the eldest sou or heir apparent 
of the crown possessed considerable power and jurisdiction in tha kingdom. Fuefosy 
Observan. del Reyna de Arag. lib. i. p. 16. Poter IV., instigated by a second wife, at- 
tempted to deprive his Ron of this, and enjoined his subjects to yield him no obedience. 
The prince immediately applied to the juSfciza; “the safeguard and defence,” saw 
Zurita, “against all violence and oppression.” The juatiza granted him tho jiTftia cfe 
dereoho, the effect of which was, that, upon his giving surety to appear in judgment, he 
could not be deprived of any immunity or privilege which he possessed, but m consequence 
of a legal trial before the justiza, and of a sentence pronounced by him. This was pub- 
lished throughout the kingdom; and notwithstanding the proclamation in contradiction 
to this which had been issued by the king, the prince continued in the exercise of all his 
rights, and his authority was universally recognised. Zurita, Anales do Aragon, tom. ii. 
385. 


(32), page 68,— I have been induced, by the concurring testimony of many respectable 
authors, to mention this as the constitutional form of the oath of allegiance, which the 
Aragonese took to their sovereigns. I must acknowledge, however, that l have not found 
this singular oath in any Spanish author whom 1 have bad an opportunity of consulting. 
It is mentioned neither by Zurita, nor Blanca, nor Argcnsola, nor Sayas, who were all his- 
toriographers appointed by the cortes of Aragon to record the transactions of the kingdom. 
All these writm^possess a merit which is very jar o among historians. They are extremely 
accurate in tracing the progress of the laws and constitution of their country. Their 
silence with respect to this creates some suspicion concerning the genuineness of the oath. 
But as it is mentioned by so many authors, who produco the ancient Spanish words m 
which it is expressed, it is probable that they have taken it from some writer of credit, 
whose works have not fallen into my hands. The spirit of the oath is perfectly agreeable 
to the genius of the Aragonese constitution. Sinco the publication of the first edition, the 
learned M. Totze, professor of history at Batzow, in the duchy of Mecklenburgh, has been 
so good as to point out to me a Spanish author of great authority, who has published the 
words of thi* oath. It is Antonio Perez, a native of Aragou, secretary to Philip II. The 
words of the oath are, “ Nos que valemos tanto como vos, os hazemos nuestro rey y senor, 
con tal que nos guardeys nuestros fueros, y libertades, y si No, No," Las Obras y 
Relaciones de Ant. Perez. 8vo. por Juan de la Planche, 1631, p. 143. . 

The privilege of union which I have mentioned iu the preceding note, and alluded to m 
•the text, is indeed one of tho most singular which could take place in a regular govern- 
ment, and the oath that I have quoted expresses nothing more than this constitutional 
privilege entitled the Aragonese to perform. If the king or his ministers violated any of 
the laws or immunities of the Aragonese, and did not grant immediate redress m conse- 
quence of their representations ana remonstrances, tho nobles ot the first rank, or rwos 
homJbrm de, nntura, y de mesnada , the equestrian order, or the nobility of the second class, 
called hidalgos y mjanciories , together with the magistrates of cities, might, either in the 
cortes, or in a voluntary assembly, join in union, ana binding themselves by mutual oaths 
and the exchange of hostages to be faithful to each other, they might require the king, 
in the name and by the authority of this body corporate, to grant them redress. H ***& 
king refused to comply with their request, or took arms in order to oppose them, they 
might, in virtue of the privilege of union, instantly withdraw their allegiance from the 
king, refuse to acknowledge him as their sovereign, and proceed to elect another monarch j 
nor did they incur any guilt, or become liable to any prosecutioiwm that account. Blanca, 
Com. Her. Arag, pp. 661, 669. This union did not resemble the con ti derates m other 
feudal kingdoms. It was a constitutional association, in which legal privileges 
which issued its mandates under a common seal, and proceeded m aU its oj»g ' - 7 

regular and ascertained forms. This dangerous right was not on] Ly clmmed but torcisod. 
In the year 128?, the Aragonese formed a union m opposition to Alfonso III., and obhged 
that king, not only to comply with their demands, hut to ratify a privilege sa fatal to the 
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power of tbe crown, Zurita. Analog tom. i. p. 322. In the year 1347, a union was 
formed 4gM&»t with equal success, and a new ratification of the privilege was 

extorted. Zurita, two. u. p. 202. But soon after, the king "having defeated the leaders 
V the onion k battle, the privilege of union was dually abrogated in the cortes, and all 
the laws or morda which contained any confirmation of it Were cancelled or destroyed. 
The king, in presents of the cortes. called for the act whereby he had ratified the union, 
and having wounded his hand with his poniard, he bold it above the record, u that privilege 
(says he) which hue been m fatal to the kingdom, and so inarms to malty, should he 
e$tced with the blood of a king” Zurita, tom. ii. p. 229. The law abolishing the union 
is published. Fuern y Obtemnc, lib. ix; p. 179, From that period, the justiaa became 
the constitutional guardian of public liberty* and his power and jurisdiction occasioned 
none of those violent, convulsions which the tumultuary privilege m the union was apt to 
produce* The constitution of Aragon, however, still remained extremely free. One source 
of this liberty arose from the early admission of the representatives of cities into the cartes. 
It seems probable from Zurita, that burgesses were constituent members of the cOrtes from 
its first institution. He mentions a meeting of cortee, a.d. 1138, in which the proewadores 
de la* chukidett y villa* were present. Torn, i* p* 51. This is the constitutional language 
in which their presence is declared in the oortos, after the journals of that court were 
regularly kept. It is probable, that an historian so accurate as Zurita would not have 
used these words if he had not taken them from some authentic record. It was more 
than a century after this period before the representatives of cities formed a constituent 
part in the supreme assemblies of the other European nations. The free sprit of the 
Aragonese government is conspicuous in many particulars. The cartes not only opposed 
the attempts of their kings to increase their revenue, or to extend their prerogative, bat 
they claimed rights and exorewed powers which will appear extraordinary even m a 
country accustomed to the enjoyment of liberty. In the yens 128$, the cortes claimed 
the privilege of naming the members of tbe king's council, and the ofiV’^* of his house-* 
hold, and they seemed to have obtained it for same time. Zurita, tom.’! pp. 303, 807. 
It was the privilege of the cartes to name the officers who commanded the troops raised 
by their authority. This seems to be evident from si passage in Znrifca* When the cartes, 
k tho year 1508, raised a body of troops to bo employed in Italy, it passed an act em- 
powering the king to name the officers who should command them, Zurita, torn. ▼. 
p. 274 ; which plainly implies, that without this warrant it did not belong to him in virtue 
of his prerogative. In tbe Fueros y Observances del Reyna de Aragon, two general 
declarations of tbe rights and privileges of the Aragonese are published 5 the one in the 
reign of Pedro I., A.n, 1283, and the other in that of James Eh, a»d. 1825. They are 
of such u length, that I cannot insert t hem ; but it is evident from these, that not only 
the privileges of the nobility, but the rights of the people, personal as well as political, 
were, at that period, move extensive and better understood than in any kingdom in 
Europe. Lib. 1 . pp* 7, 9. The oath by which the king bound himself to observe those 
right*, and liberties of the people, was very solemn. Ibid* p. J 4, b, and p. 15. The cortes 1 
of Arag'Ui discovered not only the jealousy and vigilance which are peculiar to free states, 
in guarding the ca^enti st\ parts of the constitution, but they were scrap ulonslv attentive 
to observe tbe most minute forms and ceremonies to which they were accustomed. 
According to the established laws and customs nf Aragon, no foreigner had liberty to 
enter the ball in which the cortes assembled. Ferdinand, in the year 1481, appointed 
his quern, Isabella, regent of the kingdom, while ho was absent during the course of the 
campaign. Tire law required that a regent should take the oath of fidelity in presence of 
the Cortes ; but as Isabella was a foreigner, before sho could be admitted, the cortes 
thought, it necessary to pass an act, authorising the serjeant-portor to open the door of 
tbe lull, ami to allow her to enter: “ so attentive were they (says Zurita) to observo their 
laws and forma, even such as may seem the most minute.” Tom. iv. p. 813. 

The Aragortese were no less solicitous to procure the personal rights of individuals, 
than to maintain the Freedom of the constitution ; and the spirit of fcbeir statutes with re- 
spect to both was equally liberal. Two facts relative to this matter merit observation. 
By ait express statute in the year 1335, it was declared to be unlawful to put any native 
Aragon^, to the torture. If he could not be convicted by the testimony of witnesses, 
he was instantly absolved. Zurita, tom. ij, p. 68 . Zurita records the regulation with 
the satisfaction natural to an historian, when he contemplates the humanity of his 
countrymen. Ho compares the laws of Aragon to those of Home, as both exempted 
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citizens and freemen from each ignominious and cruel treatment, to It 

only In the trial of slaves. Zurita had reason to bestow such an encomium m the \&m 
of his country. Torture was at that time permitted by the laws of ever/bther nation 
in Europe. Even in England, from which the mild spirit of legislation has jpog banished 
it, torture was not, at that time, unknown. Observations on the Statutes, chiefly the 
more ancient, &e., p, 66. 

The other fact shows that the same spirit which influenced the legislature prevailed 
among the people. In the year 1485, the religious zeal of Ferdinand and Isabella prompted 
them to introduce the inquisition into Aragon. Though the Aragonese were no less super- 
stition sly attached than the other Spaniards to the Roman Catholic faith, and no less 
desirous to root out the seeds of error, and of heresy which the Jews and the Moors had 
scattered, yet they took arms against the inquisitors, murdered the chief inquisitor, and 
long opposed the establishment of that tribunal. The reason which they gave for their 
conduct was, that the mode of trial in the inquisition was inconsistent with liberty. The 
criminal was not confronted with the witnesses, he was not acquainted with what they 
deposed against him, he was subjected to torture, and the goods of persons condemned 
were confiscated. Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. p. 841. 

The form of government in the kingdom of Valencia, and principality of Catalonia, 
which were annexed to the crown of Aragon, was likewise extremely favourable to 
liberty. The Valoncians enjoyed the privilege of union in the same manner with the 
Aragonese. Rat they had no magistrate resembling the jostiza. The Catalonians were 
no less jealous of their liberties than the two other nations, and no less bold in asserting 
them. But it is not necessary for illustrating the following history to enter into any 
further detail concerning the peculiarities in the constitution of these kingdoms. 

(33), page g^^Thave searched in vain ;\mong the historians of Gastile for such in- 
formation as nugfrrVhiible me to trace the progress of laws and government hi Castile, 
or to explain the nature of the constitution with the same degree of accuracy wherewith 
I have described the political state of Aragon. It is manifest, not only from the histo- 
rians of Castile, but from its ancient laws, particularly the fuero juzgu, that its monarch® 
were originally elective. Ley pp. 2,5, 8. They were chosen by the bishops, the nobility 
and the people ; ibid. It appears, from the same venerable code of laws, that, the preroga- 
tive of the Castilian monorens was extremely limited. Villaldiego, in his commentary on 
the fuerc« juzgo, produces many facts and authorities in confirmation of both these par- 
ticulars. Dr. Geodes, who was well acquainted with Spanish literature, complains that 
he could find no author who gave a distinct account of the cortes or supreme assembly of 
the nation, or who described the manner in which it was held, or mentioned the precise 
number of members who had a right to sit in it. He produces, however, from Gil Gonzales 
d’Avila, who published a history of Henry 11., the writ of summons to the town of Abula, 
requiring it to choose representatives to appear in the cortes which he called to meet a d. 
1390. From this we learn that prelates, dukes, marquises, the masters of the three 
military orders, condes, and ricos hombres, were required to attend. These composed the 
bodies of ecclesiastics and nobles, wtiich formed two members of the legislature. The 
cities which sent members to that meeting of the cortes were forty-eight. The number 
of representatives (for the cities had right to choose more or fewer according to their 
respective dignity) amounted to a hundred and twenty- fire. Geddes, Miscellaneous Tracts, 
vohi. p. 331, Zurita, having occasion to mention the cortes which Ferdinand held at 
Toro, a.t>* 1505, in order to secure for himself the government of Castile after the death 
of Isabella, records, with his usual accuracy, the names of the members present, and of 
the cities which they represented. From that list it appears that only eighteen cities had 
deputies in this assembly. Armies de Aragon, tom. vi. p. 3. What was the occasion of 
this greafc difference in the number of cities represented in these two meetings of the 
cortes, I am unable to explain 


(34), page 70*— A great part of the territory in Spain Wfts engrossed by the nobility 
L. Marinajiis Siculus, who composed his treatise De Rebus Hispanise during the reign 
of Charles V., gives a catalogue of the Spanish nobility, together with a yeulfy rent of 
their estates. According to his account, which he affirms was as accurate as the nature 
of the subject would admit, the sum total of the annual revenue of their lands amounted 
to one million four kindred and eightv-two thousand ducats. If we make allowance for 
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the gr»»fe^ifferwi6i^tthe value of money in the fifteenth century from that which it now 
hears, and conridermat the catalogue of Marin as us includes only the titulados, or nobility 
whose families were distinguished by some honorary title, their wealth mast appear very 
great. ' V M^rinmus, fl P* Schott. Script, Hispan, vol i. p. 323. The commons of Castile, 
Si their contests with the crown, which I shall hereafter relate, complain of the extensive 
property of the nobility as extremely pernicious to the kingdom. In one of their mani- 
festoes they assert, that from Valladolid to St* Jago in Galicia, which was a hundred 
leagues, the crown did not possess more than three villages. All the rest belonged to the 
nobility, and could he subjected to no public burden, Sandov. Vida del Bmperador Carl. 
V., vol. i. p. 422. It appears from the testimony of authors quoted by Bovadifla, that 
these extensive possessions were bestowed upon the ricos hombre*, hidafaoe, and co- 
valkros, by the kings of Castile, in reward for the assistance which they bad received 
from them in expelling the Moors, They likewise obtained by the same means a con- 
siderable influence in the cities, many of which anciently depended upon the nobility. 
Politic* para Corregidores. Ainb. 1760, fob vol. i. pp 440, 442. 

(35), page 71. — I have been able to discover nothing certain, as I observed Note 18, 
with respect to the origin of communities or free cities in Spain. It is probable that as 
soon as the considerable towns were recovered from Dio Moor*, the inhabitants who fixed 
their residence in them, being persons of distinction and credit, had all tho privileges of 
municipal government and jurisdiction conferred upon them. Many striking proofs occur 
of the splendour, wealth, and power of the Spanish cities. Hieronymus Ihiulus wrote a 
description of Barcelona in the year 1491, and compares the dimensions of the town to 
that of Naples, and the elegance of its buildings, the variety of its manufactures, and 
the extent of its commerce, to Florence- Hienn. haulms, up. Schott. Scrip. Hisp. vol. 
ii. p. 844. Marin aous describes Tqfedo as a large and populous city. A great number 
.of its inhabitants were persons of quality and of illustrious raj^c, rffet^oi amerce was 
great. It carried on with great activity and success the manufactures of silk and wool ; 
and the number of inhabitants employed in these two branches of trade amounted nearly 
to ten thousand. Marin, nbi supr. p. 308. k< I know no city,” says ho, “ that I would 
prefer to Valladolid for elegance and splendour.” Ibid. p. 312. We may form some esti- 
mate of its populousness from the following circumstances. The citizens having taken 
arms in the year 1616, in order to oppose a measure concerted by Cardinal Ximenes, 
they mustered in the city, and in the territory which belonged to it, thirty thousand 
fighting men. Sandov. Vida del Ernper. Carl. V., torn. i. p. 81. The manufactures car- 
ried on in the towns of Spain were not intended merely for home consumption, they were 
exported to foreign countries, and their commerce was a considerable source of wealth to 
the inhabitants. The maritime laws of Barcelona are the loundation of mercantile juris- 
prudence in modern times, as the Leges Rhodia* were among the ancients. All the com- 
mercial states in Italy adopted these laws, and regulated their trade according to them. 
Sandi, Storia Civile Venezianu, vol. i». p. 865. It appears from several ordinances of 
the kings of France, that the merchants, of Aragon and Castile were received, on the same 
footing, and admitted to the same privileges with those of Italy. Ordonnances dcs 
Boys, &c. tom. ii. p. 135, tom. iii. pp. 166, 504, 635. Cities in such a flourishing 
state became a respectable part of the society, and were entitled to a considerable share 
in the legislature. The magistrates of Barcelona aspired to the highest honour a Spanish 
subject can enjoy,— that of being covered in the presence of their sovereign, and of being 
treated as grandees of the kingdom. Origin de la Diguidud de Grande de Castilla por 
Don Alonso Carilfo. Madr. 1657, p, 18. 

(36), page 71.—- The military order of St Jago, the most honourable and opulent of 
the three Spanish orders, was instituted about the year 1170. The bull of confirmation by 
Alexander III. is dated A.D. 1176. At that time a considerable part of tfpuiu still 
remained under subjection to the Moors, and the whole country was much exposed to de- 
predations ndt only of the enemy, but of banditti, it is no wonder, then, that an insti- 
tution, the object of which was to opoose the enemies of the Christian faith, and tc 
restrain ®od punish those who disturbed the public peace, should be extremely popular, 
and meet with general encouragement. The wraith and power of the order became so 
great, that, according to one historian, the Grand Master of St. Jago was the person ic 
Spain of greatest power and dignity next to the king. ML Autoa, N^rissunsis, op, Schott. 
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Scrip. Hisp. i. 812. Another historian observes, that the order nossesaed everything in 
Castile that a king weald most desire to obtain. Zurita* Anales,v. 22. The knights 
took the vows of obedience. of poverty and of conjugal chastity. By the former they 
were bound implicitly to obey the commands of their grand master. The order could 
bring into the field a thousand men-at-arms. JEL AntNebrias. p. 813. If, as wo have 
reason to believe, these men-at-arms were accompanied, as was usual in that age, this 
was a formidable body of cavalry, There belonged to this order eighty-four com- 
mnnderies, and two hundred priories and other benefices, Dissertations aur la Cheva* 
Jerie par Hon, de Si- Marie, p 2G2. It is obvious how formidable to his sovereign the 
command of these troops, the administration of such revenues, and the disposal of so 
many offices, must have rendered a subject. The other two orders, though inferior .to 
that of St. Jago in power and wealth, wore nevertheless very considerable fraternities. 
When the conquest of Granada deprived the knights of St. Jago of those enemies against 
whom their zeal was originally directed, superstition found out a new object, m defence 
of which they engaged to employ their courage. To their usual oath they added the 
following clause: w We do swear to believe, to maintain, and to contend in, public and in 
private, that the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, our Lady, was conceived without the 
stain of original sin.” This addition was made about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Honord de St. Marie Dissertations, &c. p. 2G3. — Nor is such a singular engagement 
peculiar to the order of St. Jago. The members of the second military order in Spain, that 
of Calatrava, equally zealous to employ their prowess in defence of the honours of the 
Blessed Virgin, nave likewise professed themselves her true knights. Their vow, con- 
ceived in terms* more theologically accurate than that of St Jago, may afford some 
amusement to an English reader. “ I vow to God, to the grand master, and to you 
who here represent his person, that now, and for ever, I will maintain and contend, that 
the Virgin Mary, Mother of God, our Lady, was coryjelved without original sin, and never 
incurred of it; but that in thh moment of her happy conception, and of 

the union of her soul with her body, the Divine grace prevented ana preserved her from 
original guilt, by the merits of the passion and death ot Christ, our Redeemer, her future 
Son, foreseen in the Divine counsel, by which she was truly redeemed, and by a more 
noble kind of redemption than any of the children of Adam. In the belief of this truth, 
and in maintaining the honour of the most Holy Virgin, through the strength of Almighty 
God, I will live and will die.” Definiciones de la Orden. de Calatrava, conforms' al Ca- 
pittuo General cn 1U52, fol. Madr, 1748, p. 153. Though the church of Koine hath 
prudently avoided to give its sanction to the doctrine of the immaculate conception, and 
the fwo great monastic orders of St. Dominick and St. Francis have espoused opposite 
opinions concerning it, the Spaniards are such ardent champions for the honour of the 
V irgin, that when the present king of Spain instituted a new military order in the year 
1771, in commemoration ot the birth of his grandson, ho put it under the immediate pro- 
tection of the most Holy Mary in the mystery of her immuculate conception. Constitu- 
tions do la real y distmguida Orden Espafiola de Carlos III. p. 7. To undertake the 
defence of the Virgin Mary’s honour had such a resemblance to that species of refined 
gallantry, which was the original object of chivalry, that the zeal with which the mili- 
tary orders bound themselves, by a Solemn vow, to defend it, was worthy of a true knight, 
in those ages when the spirit of the institution subsisted in full vigour. But in iho pre- 
sent age it must excite some surprise to see the institution of an illustrious order con- 
nected with a ddetrine so extravagant and destitute of any foundation in Scripture. 

(37), page 73.— I have frequently bad occasion to take notice of the defects in police 
during the iftddle ages, occasioned by the feebleness of government, and the want of 
proper subordination among the different ranks of men. I have observed in a former 
note that this greatly interrupted the intercourse between nations, and even between 
differed places in the same kingdom. The descriptions which the Spanish historians 
give of the frequency of rapine, murder, and every act of violence, in all the provinces or 
Spain, are amazing, and present to us the idea ot a society but little removed from the 
disorder and turbulence oT that which has been called a state of nature. Zuata, Anales 
de Arag. i. 175. AIL Ant. Nebrissensis Her. a Ferdin. Gestar. Hist. ap. Spmttum, y. 
84ff. Though the excess of these disorders rendered tho institution ot the santa her - 
mandad necessary, great care was taken at first to avoid giving any offence or alavm to 
the nobility. The jurisdiction of the judges of the hennaadad was expressly confined to 
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crimes which violated Jho public peace. All other offences were left to the cognizance of 
the ordinary fudges* if a person was guilty of the most notorious perjury, m any trial 
before & judge of the bermandad, be could not pumsb him, but was obliged to remit the 
case to the ordjpary judge of the place. Commentary in Regias ttiapan. GomtKut* per 
Alpk de Acevedo, pars v. pp. 223, &c. fob Duaci, p. 1612. Notwithstanding these 
restrictions, the batons were early sensible how muon the establishment of the her- 
mandad would encroach on their jurisdiction. In Castile some opposition was made 
to the institution ; but Ferdinand had the address to obtain the consent of the con- 
stable to the introduction of the bermandad into that part of the kingdom where his 
estate lay; and by that means, as well as the popularity of the institution, he sur- 
mounted every obstacle that stood in its way. aL Ant. Nobrissen. p. 851. In Aragon 
the nobles combined against it with great spirit ; and Ferdinand, though he supported it 
with vigour, was obliged to make some concessions in order to reconcile them. Zurifca, 
Aaales de Arag. iv. 3o6. The power and revenue of the bermandad in Castile seem to 
have been very great. Ferdinand, when preparing for the war against the Moors of 
Granada, required of the bermandad to furnish him sixteen thousand beasts of burden, 
together with eight thousand men to conduct them, and he obtained what he demanded. 
Mu Ant. Nebriss. p. 831. The hermandnd has been found to he of so much use in pre- 
serving peace, and restraining or detecting crimes, that it is still continued in Spain ; 
but os it is no longer necessary either for moderating the power of the nobility, or expend- 
ing that of the crown, the vigour and authority of tie? institution diminish gradually. 

(88), P a ff e 7 4. — Nothing is more common among antiquaries, and thwe is not a more 
copious source of error, than to decide concerning tho institutions and manners of past 
ages, by the forms and ideas which prevail in their own times. The French lawyers 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries having found their sfwereigus in possession 
of absolute power, seem to think it a duty incumbent on them that such 

unbounded authority belonged to tho crown in every period of their monarchy. “ The 

S evernment of France/’ says M. de IvdaJ, very gravely, “ is purely monarchical at this 
ay, as it was from the beginning. Our kings were absolute originally, us they arc at 
present.” Science du Oouveraemenf, torn. ii. p. 81. It is impossible, however, to con- 
ceive two states of civil society more unlike to each other than that of tho French nation 
under Clovis, and that under Louis XV. It is evident from the codes of Lws of the 
various tribes which settled in Gaul and the countries adjacent In it, as well as from the 
history of Gregory of Tours, and other early annalists, that among all these people the 
form of government was extremely rude and simple, and that tbeyTtyd scarcely begun to 
acquire the first rudiments of that order and police which aro necessary in extensive 
societies. The king or leader had the command of soldiers or companions, who followed 
his standard from choice, not by constraint. I have produced the clearest evidence of 
this, .Note 6. An event related by Gregory of Tours, lib. 4, c. 14, affords the moat 
Striking proof of the dependence of the early French kings on the sentiments and incli- 
nation of their people. Closure L having marched at the head of his army, in the year 
538, against tire Saxons, that people, intimidated at his approach, sued for peace, and 
offered to pay a large sum to the offended monarch, Clotaire was willing to close with 
what they proposed. But his army insisted to be led forth to battle. The king emr. 
ployed all his eloquence to persuade them to accept of what the Saxons were ready 
to pay. The Saxons, in order to soothe them, increased their original offer. The king 
renewed his solicitations; but the army, enraged, rushed upon the king, tore his tent in 
pieces, dragged him out of it, and would have slain him on the spot, if ho, had not con- 
seated to lead them instantly against the enemy. ' 

if the early monarchs of France possessed such limited authority, even while at the 
bead of their army, their prerogative during peace will be found to be still more confined. 
They ascended the throne net by any hereditary right, but in consequence of the election 
of their subjects. In order to avoid an unnecessary number of quotations, I refer my 
readers to Hottomajmi Fmaco-Gallia, cap. vj. p. 47, edit. 1578, where they wilt find the 
fattest Fqtfef tkis from Gregory of Tours. Aminas, and the most authentic historians 
of the Mei vmtian kings. The effect of this election was not to invest them with abso- 
tete power. Whatever related to the general welfare of the nation was submitted to 
public deliberation, and determined by the suffrage of the people, in the annual assem- 
UmT « teetaap *> ifars," «« »im cLmps defcZ"’ Tbaw uaraUilTa* 
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«allet3 champs, because, according to tho custom of all Abo barbarous nations, they owns 
held m the open air, in same plain capable of containing, the vastffiamber of pmous who 
had a ru;ht to be preeaat., Jo. Juc, Sorberus de Cornmis vetemrn Gamanomm, vol L 
S§ ««• T% denominated champs de Mars and de Mai, from the months in 
winch they were held. Every freeman seems to have had a right to be Assent in these 
assemblies. Sorberus, ibid. §§ .133, <&c. The ancient annals of the Franks describe the. 
wantons who were present in the assembly bell a.d. 788, in these words: “ In placito 
lagellicimensi conveniuut pontifices, major##, minores, sucerdetea, reguti, daces, comites, 
pr®fbcti, cives, oppidani.” Apud. Sorber. § 304. There everything that aoi^md * 
the happiness of their country, says an ancient historian, everyibiog that Could be ef 
benefit to the Franks, was considered and enjoined. Fredegarius, ap, Ru, Cange, (Ihttjswr. , 
voc. Campus Martiu Cblotharius IL describes the business, and acknowledges the . 
authority of these assemblies. “ They are called,” says he, “ that whatever relate# 1 to 
the common safety may be considered and resolved by common deliberation; and w hat* ■ 
ever they determine, to that l will conform.” Amoinna de Geet. Fcanc, lib. iv, c, i. ap. 
Bouquet, Recue 11, iil p. 116. The statutory clauses, or words of kg'taUtivo authority m 
the decrees issued in these assemblies, run not in the name of the king alone. “ We 
have trialed,” say# CbUdebert, in a decree, a.i>. 532, in the assembly of Maroto, “ to- 
gether with our nobles, concerning some affairs, and we now publish the conduswo, that 
it may come to the knowledge of all.” Childeb. Deoret. ap. Bouquet, Recueil des Hiofcor. 
tom. iv. p. 3. “ We have agreed together with our vassals.”, Ibid. § % “It is agreed,, 
in the assembly in which we were all united.” Ibid. § i. The Satie laws, the moat vene- 
rable monument of French jurisprudence, were enacted in the same manner. 41 Die- 
taverunt Salicam legera procures ipsius geatis, qui tunc temporis apud tarn erant r#c- 
tores. Sunt an tom decti de plunbus viri qoatuor— qui per tresMallos convementfi#, 
crones cai liaruin orieines solicits disoarreudo, trqctuntea de singulis, judicium decre- 
verunt boc^ftHfcl^Praef. Leg. Salic, ap. Bouquet. Ibid. p. 122, “Moo decretum eat 
spud regem et prinejpes ejua, ct apud cunctam populam christianarn, qui intra reguum 
Merwingorum consistent.” Ibid. p. 124. Nay, even in their charters, the kings of the 
first race are careful to specify that they were granted with the cornet of their vassals, 
“Ego (jhildebertus, rex, una cum consensu et voluntate Fraucorum,” Ape. a.i>. 558- 
Bouquet, ibid. <322. “Cblotharius HI, una cum patribus nokfcris, episeapis, optimatibtt#, 
c®teri»que, pslatii nostri roinisfcro,” A.r>, 664. Ibid. 048. “De consensu fiuelium nos- 
iroraai. Mftbly, Observ. tiro. i. p. 289. The historians likewise describe the functions 
of the king in the national assemblies in such terms as imply that his authority these# 
was extremely small, and that everything deluded on the court itself “ Ipso rex (say# 
the author of Annnles Fnmcorum, speaking of the Field of March) sedebat in sella rqg*#, 
cireurasunte exercitu, prseeipiebatque is, die illo, quicqnid a Francis decretam erat.” 
Bouquet., Uecueil, tom. it. p. 617. 

That the general assemblies exercised supreme jurisdiction over all persons, and with 
respect to all causes, is so evident as to stand in need of no proof. The trial of Bnme- 
hftut, a.d. 613, how unjust soever the sentence against her may he, as related by Frede- 
garius, Ohrou. cap. 42 ; Bouquet, ibid. 480, is in itself sufficient proof of this. # Tfw 
notorious violence and iniquity of the sentence serve to demonstrate the extent of juris* 
diction which this assembly possessed, as a prince so mngninary as Olothaire II. thought 
the sanction of its authority would be sufficient to justify his rigorous treatment of 
the mother and grandmother of so many kings. 

With respect to conferring donatives on the prince, we may observe, that among Ra- 
tions whose manners and political institutions are simple, the public, as well as in- 
dividuals, buying few wants, they are little acquainted with taxes, and free uncivilised 
tribes disdain to submit to any stated imposition. This was remarkahly the case of the 
Germans, and of all the various people that issued from that country. Tacitus pronounce# 
two triBfes not to be of German origin, because they submitted to pay taxes. De Worib. 
Germ. e. 43. And .speaking of another tribe according to the Ideas prevalent m Ger- 
many, be says, “Thty were not degraded by the imposition of taxes.” Ibid. c. 

Upon the settlement of the Franks m Gaul we may conclude, that while elated with th» 
consciousness of victory, they would net renounce the high-spirited ideas of Ah m «bois#f 
tors, or voluntarily aubmit to a burden which they regarded as a badge of aervitad®. 
’The evidence of tie wheat record# and biatomo* justifies this conclusion. M, de Umt 
aaaq qjeu, m. the tweRth and subsequent chapter# of the thirteenth book of uEepot dan 
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Loix, and M. de Mably. Observat. sur i’Hist. de France, tom. i. p 247, have investigatea 
this fact with great Attention , and have proved clearly that the property of freemen 
among the Franks was not subject to Any. stated tax. That the state required nothing 
from persons of this rank but military service at their own expend and that they should 
entertain the ting m their houses when he was upon any progress through his dominions, 
or his officers when sent on any public employment, famishing them with carriages and 
horses. Monarchfl Mibsisted almost entirely upon the revenues of their own domains, 
and Upon the perquisites arising from the administration of justice, together with a tew 
nroall fines and forfeitures exacted from such as bad been guilty of certain trespasses. 
It is foreign from rny subject to enumerate these. The reader may find* them in 
Observat, de M. de Mably, vol. i. p. 2(57. 

When any extraordinary aid was granted by freemen to their sovereign it was purely 
voluntary. In the annual assembly of March or May, it was the custom to make the 
king a present of money, of horses or anus, or of Borne other thing of value. This was 
an ancient custom, and derived from their ancestors the Germans. u Mos eat civitatibus, 
nitre ac viritim conferre principibus, vel armemorutn, vel frugnm, quod pro honore 
aoceptum, etiam neces&itatibus subvemt." Tacit, de Mor. Germ. c. 15. These gifts, if 
we may form a judgment concerning thorn from the general terms in which ^they are 
mentioned by the ancient historians, were considerable, and made no small part of the 
royal revenue. Many passages to this purpose are produced by M. du Cange, dissert, iv. 
sur Joinville, 153. Sometimes a conquered people specified the gift which they bound 
themselves to pay annually, and it was exacted as a debt if they failed. Aimales 
Mctenses, ap. Du Cange, ibid. p. 155. It is probable that the first step towaids taxation 
was to ascertain the value of these gifts, which were originally gratuitous, and to compel 
the people to pay the sum at which they were rated. Still, however, some memory of 
tlieir original was preserved, and the aids granted to monarehs in all the kingdoms of 
Europe were termed benevolences or free gifts, 

The kings of the second race in France were raised to the throne by the election of 
tho people. “ Pepinus rex pius,” says an author who wrote a few years after the trans- 
action which he records, “per authoritatem pause, et nnctionem sancti chr>ruatis et 
electionem omnium Frahcomm in regni solio subhmutus cst.” Clausula de Pepin i Con- 
secratione, ap. Bouq. Recueil des Histor. tom. v. p. 9. At the same time, as the chief 
men of the nation had transferred the crown from one family to another, an oath was 
Exacted of them, that they should maintain on the thrond the family which they had 
now promoted ; “ ut nunquam do alterius lumbis regem in ftvo praesumant eligere.” 
Ibid. p. 10. This oath the nation faithfully observed during a considerable space of time. 
The posterity of Pepin kept possession of the throne ; but with respect to the manner of 
dividing their dominions among their children, princes were obliged to consult the general 
assembly of the nation. Thus Pepin himself, a.ij. 768, appointed his two sons, Charles 
and Carlomannus, to reign as joint sovereigns' but he did this, “una cum consensu 
Franeorum et procerum suorum seu et rpiaeoporum,” before whom he laid the matter in 
their general assembly. Conventus apu i Sanctum Dionysium, Capitular, vol. i. p, 187. 
This destination the French confirmed ju a subsequent assembly, which was called upon 
the death of Pepin,* for, as Eginhnrt relates, they not only appointed them kings, but by 
their .authority they regulated the limits of their respective territories. Vita Car. Magni, 
ap. Bouquet, Recueil, tom. v. p. 90. In the same manner, it was by the authority of the 
supreme assemblies that ary dispute which arose among the descendants of the royal 
family was determined. Charlemagne recognises this important part of their jurisdic- 
tion, and confirms it in his charter concerning the partition of his dominions; far he 
appoints, that, in c*$e of any uncertainty with respect to the right of the several com- 
petitors, he whom the people shall choose shall succeed to the crown. Capitular, vol. I 
p.442. 

Under the second race of kings, the assemblies of the nation, distinguished by the name 
of cormritteSf nmlli, pkicita, were regularly assembled once a year at least, and frequently 
twice in the year. One of the most valuable monuments of the history of France is the 
treatise of Hmcmarus, archbishop of Kheims, de Ordine Palatii. He died a.d, 882, only 
sixty-cighfc years after Charlemagne, and ho relates in that short discourse the facts 
which were communicated to him hy Adalhardus, a minister and confidant of Charle- 
magne. From hint we learn that this great monarch never failed to hold the general 
assembly of his subjects every year. ** In quo placito generalitas umveraorum majorum 
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tafia clericomtn quam Uicornm conveniebat." Hincra. Oper. edit Sirmondi, voL ii. a 20, 

S *‘ I. Ia these assemblies, matters which related to the geaerdtsafety and state of the 
om were always discussed before they entered upon any private or less important 
ess. Ibid. c. 83, p. 218. His immediate successors imitated his example, and 
transacted no affair of importance without the advice of their great council? 

Hwlcr the second race of kings, the genius of the French government continued to be 
in/ A good measure democratical The nobles, the dignified ecclesiastics, and tbe great 
ameers of the crown, were not the only members of the national council *, the people, or 
the whole body of freemen, either in person or by their representatives, hud a right to be 
present in it. llinemarus, in describing the manner of holding the general assemblies, 
says that if the weather was favourable they met in the open air ; but if otherwise, they 
had different apartments allotted to them ; so that the dignified clergy were separated 
from tho laity, and the “comitcs vel hajusmodi principes sibimet honorific&bilifcer a 
cffifcera inultitudine segregarentur.” Ibid. c. 35, p. 114. Agohardus, archbishop of Lyons, 
thus describes a national council in the year 883, wherein he waB present. “Qoi unique 
convcntus extitit ex reven-ndissimis episcopis, et magnificentissimie viris illustribus* 
collegio quoque abbatum ot comitum, promiscuj»que aetatis et dignitatis populo.” The 
castera ?nulmudo of Hincmarus is the same with tho populus of Agohardus, and both 
describe the inferior order of freemen, the same who were afterwards known in France by 
the name of the third estate, and in England by the name of commons. The people, as 
well as the members of higher dignity, were admitted to a share of the legislative power. 
Thus, by a law, a.d. 80x 3, it is ordained, “That the question shall be put to the people 
with respect to every new law, and if they shall agree to it, they shall confirm it by their 
signature. 11 Capit. vol. i. p. 304. There are two capitularia which convey to us a full 
idea of the part which the people took in the administration of government. When they 
felt the weight of any grievance, they had a right to petition the sovereign for redress. 
One of in which they desire that Ecclesiastics might be exempted from 

bearing arms, aridrrom serving in person against the enemy, is' still extant. It k 
addressed to Charlemagne, a.d. 803, and expressed in snch terms as could have been 
used only by men conscious of liberty, and of the extensive privileges which they possessed. 
They conclude with requiring him to grant their demand, if he wished that they should 
any longer continue faithful subjects to him. That great monarch, instead of being 
offended or surprised at the boldness of their petition, received it in a most gracious 
manner, and signified his willingness to comply with it. But, sensible that he himself 
did not possess legislative authority, he promises to lay the matter before the next general 
assembly, that such things as were of common concern to all might be there considered 
and established by common consent. Capital, tom. i. pp. 405— 409. As the people by 
their petitions brought matters to be proposed in the general assembly, we learn from 
another capitulare the form in which they were approved there, and enacted as laws. 
The propositions were read aloud, and then the people were required to declare whether 
they assented to them or not. They signified their assent by crying three times, “ We 
arc satisfied and then the oapitulare was confirmed by the subscription of the monarch, 
the clergy, and the chief men of the laity. Capital. torn. i. p. 027, a.i>* 822. It seems 
probable from a capitulare of Carolus Calves, a.d. 851, that the sovereign could not 
refuse his assent to what was proposed and established by his subjects in the general 
assembly. Tit. ix. § 6. Capital, vol. ii. p. 47. It is unnecessary to multiply quotation* 
concerning the legislative power of the national assembly of France under the second race, 
or concerning its right to determine with regard to peace and war. The uniform style of 
the capitulam is an abundant confirmation of the former. The reader- who desires, any 
farther information with respect to the hitter, may consult Lee Origines ou r Ancient 
Cottverncment de la France, ac. tom. iii, pp. 87, &o. What has been it-aul with respect 
to the admission of the people or their representatives into the supreme assembly merits 
attention, not only in tracing the progress of the French government, but on account of 
the light which it throws upon a similar question agitated in England, con corning the 
time when the commons became part of the legislative body in that Kingdom. 

(39), page 74.— That important change which the constitution of Franc^ underwent, 
when tbe legislative power was transferred from the great council of the nation to the 
king, has been explained by the French antiquaries with less ©are than they bestow in 
illustrating other events in their history. For that reason, I have endeavoured with 
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greater attention to trace the steps which led to this memorable revelation, I shall here 
add some particulars winch tend to throw additional light upon it. The Leges Salicm, 
the Leges Burgundionum, and other cades published by the several tribes which settled 
in Gaul, were general laws extending to every person, to every province and district where 
the authority <ft" those tribes was acknowledged. Bat they seem to have become obsolete? 
and the reason of their falling into disuse is very obvious. Almost the whole property or 
the nation was allodial when these laws were framed. But when the feudal mstbuttons 
became general, aud gave me to an infinite variety of questions peculiar to that species 
of tenure, the ancient codes were of no use in deciding with regard to these, because they 
could not contain regulations applicable to cases which did not exist at the time when 
they were compiled. This 'considerable change in the’ nature of property made it neces- 
sary to publish the new regulations contained, in the eapiMaria. many of these, as Is 
evident from the perusal of them, were public law* extending to the whole French nation, 
in the general assembly of which they wore enacted. The weakness of the greater part of 
the monarch* of the second race, and the disorder into which the nation was thrown by 
the depredations of the Hermans, encouraged the barons to usurp an independent power 1 
formerly unknown in France. The nature and extent of that Jurisdiction which they 
assumed i have formerly considered. The political union of the kingdom was at an eu« f 
its ancient constitution was dissolved, and only a feudal relation subsisted between the 
icing and his vassals. The regal jurisdiction extended no further than the domains of the 
crown. Under the last kings of the second race, these were reduced almost to nothing. 
Under the first kings of the third race, they comprehended little more than the patri- 
monial estate of Hugh Capet, which he annexed to the crown. Even with this accession 
they continued to be of small extent. Vdly, Hist, de France, tom. iii. p* 32. Many of 
the most considerable provinces in France did not at first acknowledge Hugh Capet as a 
lawful monarch. There are still extant several charters, granted duriug the first year* 
of his reign, with this remarkable clause in the form of dating the ch am|pA*^o regnantc, 
rege expectants, regnant e Domino nostro Jesu Christo Francis auiSmcontra jus rcgimra 
ttsurpantr Cgone rege.” Bouquet, Recueil, tom. x. p. 644. A monarch, whose title was 
thus openly disputed, was not in a condition to assert the royal jurisdiction, or to limit 
that or the barons. 

All tiiese circumstances rendered it easy for the barons to usurp the rights of royalty 
within their own territories. The Capitular ia became no less obsolete than the ancient' 
laws; local customs were everywhere introduced, and became the sole rule by which nil 
civil transactions were conducted, and all causes were tried. The wonderful ignorance 
which became general in Franco during the ninth and tenth centuries, contributed to the 
introduction of customary law. Few persons, except ecclesiastics, could read { and as it 
was not in the power of such illiterate persons to have recourse to written laws, either ox 
their guide in business, or their rule in admiuLterinp justice, the customary law, the' 
knowledge of which was preserved by tradition, universally prevailed. 

During this period, the general assembly of the nation seems not to have been called, 
nor to have once exerted its legislative authority. Local customs regulated ami decided 
everything. A striking proof of this oecure in tracing the progress of the French juris- 
prudence. The last of the Capitularia collected by M. Bame, was issued iu the year 
921, by Charles the Simple. A hundred and thirty years elapsed from that period to the 
publication of the first ordinance of the kings ol the lliird race, contained in tire great 
collection of M Lauribre ; and the first ordinance, which appears to he an act of legisla- 
tion extending to the wbold kingdom, is fchal of Philip Augustus, a.d. 1190. Onion, 
tom. I pp. 1, 18. Daring that long period of two hundred and sixty-nine years, all 
transactions were directed by local customs, and no addition was made to the statutory 
low of France. The ordinances, previous to the reign of Philip Augustus, contain regu- 
lations, the authority of which did not extend beyond the kingA domains. 

Various instances occur of the caution with which the kings of Franc© ventured lit first 
to exercise legislative authority. M. I'Ab. de MaUy produces an ordinance of Phi% 
Augustus, A.D. 1200, ooncemmg the dews, who in that age were in some measure the 
property of the bird in whose territories they resided. , Bat it is rather a treaty of the 
long with the countess of Champagne, and the ouapte de Dampierre, thou an act of royal 
power; and tlie regulations in it seem to he established, not so moth by his authority, ah 
by their consent. Oheervat. sur fflist de France, ii. p. 965, In the same manner an 
ordinance of Louis VUL coooeraing the Jews, x.u. 1228, is a contract between the king 
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sad bis nobles, with respect to their manner of treating that mnhappy race of men.' 
Ordfm. tom. i. p. 47. . The Establia&emeus of St. Louis, though well adapted to serve as 
general laws to the whole kingdom, were not published as such, but only as a complete 
code of customary law, to be of authority within the king’s domains. Tge wisdom, the 
equity, and the order conspicuous in that code of St Louis, procured it a favourable re- 
option throughout the kingdom. The veneration due to tile virtues and good intentions 
of its author, contributed not a httle to reconcile the nation to that legislative authority 
which the king began to assume. Soon after the reign of St Louis, the idea of the kings 
possessing cupreine legislative pwer became common, if, says Eeaumanolr, the king 
makes any establishment specially for his own domain, the Wons may nevertheless 
adhere to their' ancient customs ; bat if tbe establishment be general, it shall be current 
throughout the whole kingdom, and we ought to believe that such establishments are 
made with mature deliberation, and for the general good. Const, de Beauvoiris, c. 48, 
p. 286. Though the kings of the third race did not call the general assembly of the 
nation, during the long period from Hugh Capet to Philip the Fair, yet they seem to have 
consulted the bishops and barons who happened to be present in their court, with respect 
to any new law which they published. Examples of this occur, Ordon. tom. b pp,8et 5. 
This practice seems to have continued as late as the reign of Si-Louis, when the legisla- 
tive authority of the orown was well established. Ordon. tom. i. p. 68, a.e> 1246. This 
attention paid to the barons facilitated the king’s acquiring such full possession of the 
legislative power, as enabled them afterwards to exercise it without observing that 
formality. 

The assemblies distinguished by the name of the states- general were first called A.B. 
1302, and were held occasionally from that period to the year 1614, since which time 
they have not been summoned. These were very different from the ancient assemblies of 
the French^ri^jLunder the kings of the first^ aad«econd race. There is no point with 
respect to wluchTIWfreneh antiquaries ate more generally agreed, than In maintaining 
that the states-general had no suffrage in the passing of laws, and possessed no proper 
legislative jurisdiction. The whole tenor of the French history confirms thin opinion. The 
form of proceeding in the states-general was this. The king addressed i.imself, at opening 
the meeting, to the whole body assembled in one place, and laid before them the affiwrs 
on account of which he had summoned them. Then the deputies of each of the three 
orders of nobles, of clergy, and of the third estate, met apart, and prepared tlwsir cahier, 
or memorial, containing their answer to the propositions which had been made to them, 
together with the representations which they thought proper to lay before the king. 
These answers and representations were considered by the king in his council, ana 
generally gave rise to an ordinance. These ordinances were not addressed to the three 
estates in common. Sometimes the king addressed an ordinance to each of tbe estates 
in particular. Sometimes he mentioned the assembly of the three estates. Sometimes 
mention is made only of the assembly of that estate to which the ordinance is addressed. 
Sometimes no mention at all is made of the assembly of estates, which suggested the 
propriety of enacting tbe few. Preface au tom. iii. des Ordoa. p. xx. 

Thus tbe states-general had only the privilege of advising and remonstrating,* the legis- 
lative authority resided in the king alone. 

(40), page 76. — If the parliament of Paris be considered only as the supreme court of 
justice, everything relative to its origin and jurisdiction is dear and obvious. It is the 
ancient court of the king’s palace, new modelled, rendered stationary, and invested with 
an extensive and ascertained jurisdiction. Tbe power of this court, while employed in 
this part of its functions, is not the object «f present consideration. Ttr pretensions of 
the parliament to control the exercise of the legislative authority, and its claim of a right 
to intespose with respect to public affairs, and the political administration of the. kingdom, 
lead to inquiries attended with great difficulty. As the officers and members of the parlia- 
ment of Paris were anciently nominated by the king, were paid by him, and on several 
occasions were removed by him at pleasure (Chronic. Scandaleuse de Louis XI. cbez hs 
Mdm. de Comities, tern it p. 61, edit, de M. Leuglet de Fresnoy), they cannot be considered 
as representatives of tbe people, nor could they claim any share in the legislates power aft 
acting in their name. We mast therefore search for some other source of this high privi- 
lege. 1- The parliament was originally competed of tbe most eminent persons i?,.*® 8 
kingdom. The poem of Fautee, ecclesiastics of the highest order, sad noblamsn of Hitts- 
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trious birth, were members of it, to whom were added some clerks and councilors learned 
in the laws. Pasquier, Recherche*, pp, 44, &c. Encyclopedic, tom. xii. art. Parkment, 
pp. 3, 5, A court thus constituted was properly a committee of the states-general of the 
HngdOm, anc^was composed of those barons and jideles whom the kings of prance were 
accustomed to consult with regard to every act of jurisdiction or legislative authority. It 
was natural, therefore, during the intervals between the meetings of the states- general, 
or during those periods when that assembly was not called, to consult the parliament, to 
lay matters of public concern before it, and to obtain its approbation and concurrence 
before any ordinance was published, to which the people were required to conform. 2, 
Under the second race of kings, every new law was reduced into proper form by the 
chancellor of the kingdom, was proposed by him to the people, and, when enacted, was 
committed to him to be kept among the public records, that he might give authentic 
copies of it to all who should demand them. Hincm. de Ord. Paint, c. 10. Capital. Car. 
Calv, tit. xiv. § 11, tit. xxxiii. The chancellor presided in the parliament at its first in- 
stitution, Encyclopedic, tom. iii. art. Chancellery p. 83, It was, therefore, natural for 
the king to continue to employ him in his ancient functions of framing, taking into his 
custody, and publishing the ordinances which were issued. To an ancient copy of the 
Capitularia of Charlemagne the following words are subjoined: M Anno terfcio clemen- 
tissiini Uomini nostri Caroli Augusti, sub ipso anno, hsec facta Capital* sunt, etconsignata 
Stephano comiti, ut liajc manifest* faceret Parishs niallo publico, ct ilia Jegere faeeret 
coram scabioeis, quod ita et fecit, et omnes in uno consensorunt, quod ipsi voluissent ob- 
servare usque in pos terurn, etiam omnes, scabinei, episeopi, abbates, comites, maim 
propria subter signaverunt.” Bouquet, Recueil, tom, v. p. 663* M alius signifies Hot 
only the public assembly of the nation, but the court of jastioe held by the comes, or 
missus dominion;. Scabinei were the judges, or the assessors of the judges in that court. 
Here, then, seems to be a very early instance, not only of laws being pnbjh^d in a court 
of justice, but of their being verified or confirmed by the su bsC r i j udges . If 
this was the common practice, it naturally introduced the verifying of edicts in the par- 
liament of Paris. But this conjecture I propose with that diffidence which I have felt m 
all rnv reasonings concerning the laws and institutions of foreign nations. 8. Tins supreme 
court of justice in France was dignified with the appellation of parliament, the name by 
which the general assembly of the nation w as distinguished towards the clo^e of the 
Second race of kings ; and men, both in reasoning and in. conduct, were wonderfully in- 
fluenced by the similarity of names. The preserving the ancient names of the magis- 
trates established while the republican government subsisted in Rome, enabled Augustus 
and his successors to assume new powers with less observation and greater ease. The 
bestowing the same name in France upon two courts, which were extremely different, 
contributed not a little to confound their jurisdictions and functions. 

All these circumstances concurred in leading the kings of France to avail themselves 
of the parliament of Paris, as the instrument of reconciling the people to the exercise of 
legislative authority hy the crown. The French, accustomed to see all new laws examined 
and authorized before they were published, did not sufficiently distinguish between the 
effect of performing this in the national assembly, or in a court appointed by the king. 
But as that court was composed of respectable members, and who were well skilled in the 
laws of their country, when any new edict received its sanction, that was sufficient to 
dispose the people to submit to it 

When the practice of verifying and registering the royal edicts in the parliament of 
Paris became common, the parliament contended that this was necessary iu order to 
give them legal authority. It was established as a fundamental maxim in French juris- 
prudence, that no law could be published in any other manner ; that without this formality 
no edict or ordinance could have any effect ; that the people were not bound to obey it, 
and ought not to consider it as an edict or ordinance until it was verified in the supreme 
court, after tree deliberation. Boche-fbtvm des Parlemens de France, 4to. Gon. 1621, p. 
321. The parliament, at different times, hath, with great fortitude and integrity r opposed 
the will of their sovereigns ; and, notwithstanding their repeated and peremptory requisi- 
tions and commands^ hath refused to verify and publish such edicts as it conceived to be 
oppressive*; :o the people, or subversive of the constitution of the kingdom. Rocke-fkvin 
reckons that between the year 1562 ana the year 1583, the parliament refused to verity 
more than a hundred edicts of the kings. Ibid p. 925. Many instances of the spirit 
and constancy with which the parliaments of France opposed pernicious laws, and asserted 
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their own privileges, are enumerated by Limnaeus in his Notarise Regm fYanciffl, lib. h c. 

9, 224. * 

But the power of, the parliament to maintain and defend this privilege, bore no pro- 
portion to its importance, or to the oourage with which the members asserted it. When 
any monarch was determined that an edict should be carried into executiofl, and found the 
parliament inflexibly resolved not to verify or publish it, he could easily supply this de- 
fect by the plenitude of bis regal power. He repaired to the parliament iu person, he took 
possession of his seat of justice, and commanded the edict to be read, verified, registered, 
and published in his presence. Then, according to another maxim of french law, the king 
himself being present, neither the parliament, nor any magistrate whatever, can exercise 
Any authority or perform any function. “ Advenianta principe, cessat magistrates.” 
Hocho-flaviti, ibid, pp, 928, 929. Encyclopedic, tom. ix. Art, Lit de Justice , p. 581. 
Koche-flavin mentions several instances of kings who actually exerted .this prerogative, so 
fatal to the residue of the rights and liberties transmitted to the French by their an- 
cestors. Pasquier produces some instances of the same kind. Reeb. p. 61, Limnmus 
enumerates many other instances : but the length to which this note has swelled prevents 
me from inserting them at length, though they tend greatly to illustrate this important 
article in the French history, p. 245, Thus, by an exertion of prerogative, which, though 
violent, seems to be constitutional, and is justified by innumerable precedents, all the 
efforts of the parliament to limit and control the king’s legislative autnorifcy are rendered 
ineffectual. 

I have not attempted to explain the constitution or jurisdiction of any parliament In 
France but that of Paris. All of them are formed upon the model of that most ancient 
and respectable tribunal, and all my observations concerning it will apply with full force 
to them. * 

(41 ) , humiliating posture m which a great emperor implored absolution 
is an event so singular, that the words in which Gregory himself describes it merit a place 
here, and convey a striking picture of the arrogance of that pontiff: 4< Per tridimm, ante 
pertain castri, deposito omm regio cultu, miserabiliter, utpote disc^Veatus, et laneis iu- 
dutus, persiatens, non prius cum xnulto fletu apostolic® miserationis auxilimn et consola- 
tionem implorari dcstitit, quain omnes qui ibi aderant, et ad quos rumor illc pervenit, 
tantam pietatem, et compassionis misericordiam movit, ut pro eo ninliis precibus et 
laerymis mtercedentcs, omnes quidem insohtam nosfcr© mentis duritiem mirarenter; 
nonnuHi veto in nobis non apostolic® sodis gravitatem, sed quasi tyrannic® feritatis crude- 
Iitatem esso clam&ruut.” Epist. Gregor, ap. Meinorie della Conteasa Matilda da Frau. 
Mar. Fiorentini. Lucca, 1756, vol. i. p. 174. 

(42) , page 82. — As I have endeavoured in the history to trace the various steps in the 

progress of the constitution ot the empire, and to explain the peculiarities in its policy 
very fully, it is not necessary to add much by way of illustration. What appears to be 
of any importance, I shall range under distinct heads. 4 

1. With respect to the power, jurisdiction, and revenue of the emperors. A very just 
idea of these may be formed by attending to the view which Pfeffel gives of the rights 
of the emperors at two different periods. The first at the close of the Saxon race, au>. 
1024. These, according to his enumeration, were the right of conferring all the great 
ecclesiastical benefices in Germany ; of receiving the revenues of them during a vacancy ; 
of mortmain, or of succeeding to the effects of ecclesiastics who died intestate. The right 
of confirming or of annulling the elections of the popes. The right of assembling councils, 
and of appointing them to decide concerning the affairs of the Church. The right of con- 
ferring tho title of king upon their vassals. The right of granting vacant faefa. The 
right^f receiving the revenues of the empire, whether arising from the imperial domains, 
from imposts and tolls, from gold or silver mines, from the taxes paid by the Jews, or 
from forfeitures. Tho right of governing Italy as its proper sovereigns. The right of 
erecting free cities, and of establishing fairs in them. The right of assembling the diets 
of the empire, and of fixing the time of their duration. The right of coining money, and 
of conferring that privilege on the states of empire. The right ot administering both 
high and low justice within the territories of the different states. Abnigd, p. 160. The 
other period is at the extinction of the emperors of the families of Luxemburg and Ba- 
varia, a.d. 1437. According to the same author, the imperial prerogatives at that time 
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were, the right of conferring all dignities and latle^ except the privilege tjf being * state 
of the empire. The ri$it of preces primaries^ of of appointing once daring rskx 
a dignitary in each chapter <jr religious houses Tile right of grouting dispensations wKh 
respect to* the age of majority. The right of erecting cities, and of conferring the pri- . 
vilegeof coining money. The right of calling the meetings of the diet, and of presiding 
m them. Abregd, Ac. p. 507, It were easy to show that E Heflfel i» well founded in 
aB these assertions, and confirm them by too testimony of the most respectable authors. 
In the one period the emperors appear as mighty sovereigns with extensive prerogatives; 
in the other, as the beads of a confederacy with very limited powers. 

The revenues of the emperors decreased still more than their authority. The early 
emperors, and particularly those of the Saxon line, besides then! 1 groat patrimonial or 
hereditary territories, possessed an extensive domain both ia Italy and Germany, which 
belonged to them as emperors. My belonged to the emperors as their proper kingdom, 
and im revenues which they drew from it were very considerable. The first alienations 
of the imperial revenue were made in that country. The Italian cities having acquired 
wealth, and aspiring at independence, purchased their liberty from different emperors* as 
I have observed, Note 15. The sums which they paid, and the emperors with whom they 
concluded these bargains, are mentioned by Gasp. Klockins do /Erario, Mori mb. 1671, 
pp. 85, Ac. Charles IV. and his son Wenceslnas dissipated all that remained of the 
Italian branch of th» domain.. The German domain lay chiefly upon the banks of the 
Rhine, and was under the government of the counts palatine. It is not easy to mark out 
the boundaries, or to estimate the value, of this ancient domain, which has been so long 
incorporated with the territories of different princes. Some bints with respect to it may 
be fouD'l in the glossary of Spridelius, which h« has entitled Speculum Juridico-Phiio* 
logico-Politieo-Historicum Obstewationum, &c. Norim. 1673, vw. i. pp. 679, 1045. A 
more full account of it is given by Klopkius de iErario, p. 84. Besides this, tim emperors 
possessed considerable districts or land lying intor mixed with the esfgtoartnSm dukes and 
barons. They were accustomed to visit these frequently, and drew from their vassals in 
each what was sufficient to support their court during the time of their residence among 
them. Annalist®, ap. Struv. tom. i. 611. A great part of these detached possessions 
was seised by the nobles during the long interregnum, or during the wars occasioned by 
the contest* between the emperors and the court of Home. At the same rime that such 
encroachments were made on the fixed or territorial property of the emperors, they were 
robbed almost entirely of their casual revenues ; the princes and barons appropriating to 
themselves taxes and duties of every kind, which had usually bean paid to them. Pfetrel, 
Abrdgd, p. 374. Tire profuse and inconsiderate ambition of Charles IV. squandered 
whatever remained of the imperial revenues after so many defalcations. He, hi the year 
1376, in order to prevail with the electors to choose his ion VVenceslaus king of the Homans, 
promised each of them a hundred thousand crowns. But being unable to pay so large a 
sum, and eager to secure the election to his sea, he alienated to the three ecclesiastical 
electors, and to the count-palatine, such countries ns still belonged to the imperial domain 
jOn the banks of the Rhine, and likewise made over to them all the taxes and tolls then 
levied by the emperors in that district. Trithetniu?s and the author of the Chronicle' of 
Magdeburgh, enumerate the territories and taxes which were thus alienated, and represent 
this as the last and fatal blow to the imperial authority. Struv. Ct>rp. voL i. p. 437. 
From that period tlie' shreds of the ancient revenues pressed by the emperors have been 
so inconsiderable, that, in the opinion of Spekkdius, all that they yield would be so far 
from defraying the expense of supporting their household, that they would not pay the 
charge of maintaining the posts established in the empire. Speklelii Speculum, Ac. vol i. 
p. 680. These fundfy inconsiderable as they were, continued to decrease. Granvefle, the 
minister of Charles V., asserted in the year 1546, in presence of several of the German 
princes* that his master drew no money at all from the empire. Sleid. History of the 
Reformation, Lond. 1689, p. 37*2. The same is the cm* at present. Traitd du JDrofte 
Publiquo de I'Etnpire, par M. 1« Coq. de Villeray, p. 55. From the reign of Charles IV., 
whom Maximilian called the u pest of the empire,” the emperors have depended entirely 
on their hereditary dominions as the chief and almost the only source of their power, ana 
even of thfirt-ubsistence. 

% The ancient mode of electing the emperors, and the various changes which it under- 
went,' require some illustration. The imperial crown was originally attained by election, 
as wull as those of most monarchies In Europe. An opinion long prevailed among the anti- 
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qttwnefl md public lawyers erf Germany, that the right of choosing the *Mpmr wad 
vjetod m tiiearqhbisho^of Meate. Cologne, and Treves, the fc&f of Bohemia, the deles 
<“ S*? 00 /;/** 0 «f Bwujdenbergh, sod the ooent-pAietmeirf the Rhine, by an edict 

of Otho III, confirmed by Gregory V, about the year 996. But the whole tenor of history 
contradicts this opinion. It appeals that, from the earliest period in fhe, history of 
Gemway, the pwtoa who was to reign over all w m elected by the suffrage of all Thus 
Conrad 1. was elected byallthe people of the Pranks, say some annalists; by all the 
ranees and chief men, say others ; by all the nations, say others. See their words. Strav. 
Carp. 211. Contingent de German. Imper. Repub. Acroamata Sex, Ebrodunl, 1854, 
P* 1^}* the y»er 1024, posterior to tk supposed regulations of Otho llL Conrad 1L 
Was elected by all the chiefmen, and his election was approved and confiiWd by the 
pbuple. Stmt. Carp* 284. At the election of Lotharios II , a,d. 112b* sit tv thousand 
persoiia of all ranks were present He was named by the chief men, and their nomination 
was approved by the people, Struv. ibid. p. 357. The first author who mentions the seven 
electors is Martinos Fotonua, Who flourished in the reign of Frederick It, which ended 
A jo. 1250. We find that in all the ancient elections to which I have referred, the princes 
of the greatest power and authority were allowed by their countrymen to name the person 
whom they wished to appoint emperor, and the people approved or disapproved of their 
nomination. This privilege of voting first is called by the German lawyers the right of 
prmfymeUm. Pteffel, Abrdg^, p. 316. This was tho first origin of the exclusive right 
which the electors acquired. The electors possessed the most extensive territories of any 
princes in the empire; all the great offices of the state were in their hands by hereditary 
right; as soon as they obtained or engrossed so much influence in tho election as tube 
allowed the right of praataxation, it was vain to oppose their will, and it oven became 
unnecessary for ' the inferior ecclesiastics and barons to attend, when they had no other 
function but that of confirming the deed of these more powerful princes by their assent. 
During tim^M q^ahulenco. the subordinate members of the Germanic body could not 
resort to the place orefection without a retinue of armed vassals, the expense of which 
they were obliged to defray out of their own revenues *, and finding their attendance to be 
unnecessary, they were unwilling to waste them to no purpose. The rights of the seven 
electors were supported by all the descendants and allies of their powerful families, who 
shared in the splendour and influence which they enjoyed by this distinguishing, privilege. 
Pfeffol, Abrdgd, p. 376. The seven electors were considered as the representatives of all 
the orders which composed the highest class of German nobility. There were three arch- 
bishops, chancellors of the three great districts into which the empire was anciently 
divided; one king, one duke, one marquis, and one count. All these circumstances con- 
tributed to render the introduction of this considerable innovation into the constitution of 
the Germanic body extremely easy, 
the political state of the empit 
monk of Verona, who lived i 
allowance lot that partiality which he expresses in favour of the powers which the popes 
claimed in the empire, has the merit of being one of Ihe first works in which a contro- 
verted point in history is examined with critical precision, and with a proper attention to 
that evidence which is derived from records, or the testimony of contemporary historians. 
It iB asserted by GokUatus in his Politica Imperialia, p. 2, 

As the electors have engrossed the sole right of choosing the emperors, they have 
assumed likewise that of deposing them. This high power the electors have not only 
presumSfi to claim, but have ventured, in more than one instance, to exercise. In the 
year 1288, a part of the electors deposed Adolphus of Nassau, and substituted Albert of 
Austria in his place. The reasons on which they found their sentence, show that this deed 
flowed from factious, not from public- spirited motives. Struv. Corp. vel. i. p. 548, Itt 
the first year of the fifteenth century, the electors deposed Wencesiaus, and placed the 
imperial 1 crown on the head of Rupert, elector palatiue. The act of deposition is still 
extant. Goldaati Constit vol i. p. 378. It is pronounced in the name and by the authority 
of the electors, and confirmed by several prelates and barons of the empire who wore 
present. These exertions of the electoral power demonstrate that the imperial authority 
was sunk very low. „ • ... 

The other privileges' of the electors, and the rights of tho electoral college, are explained 
by the writers on the public law in Germany. 

3. With respect to the diets, or general assemblies of the empire, it would be necessary, 
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if my object were to write a particular history of Germany, to enter into a minute Retail 
concerning the farms ofc assembling them, the persons who hare right to he present, their 
division into several colleges or benches, the objects of their deliberation, the mode in which 
they carry ou their debates or give their suffrages, and the authority of their decrees or 
recesses, Bui as my only object is to give the outlines of the constitution of the German 
empire, it will be sufficient to observe, that originally the diets of the empire were exactly 
file same with the assemblies of March and of May, held by the kings of Peahen They 
met, at least, once a-year, Every freeman had a right to be present-. They were 
assemblies, in winch a monarch deliberated with his subjects concerning their common 
interest. A aim® us de Comitiis Korn. German. Imperii, 4to. Hen®* I860, cap. 7, No, 20, 
&c. But when the princes, dignified ecclesiastics, and barons, acquired territorial ana 
independent jurisdiction, the diet became an assembly of the separate states, which formed 
the confederacy of which the emperor was head. While the constitution of the empire 
remained in its primitive form, attendance .on the diets was a duty, like the other services 
due from feudal subjects to their sovereign, which the members were bound to perform in 
person ; and if any member who had a right to be present in the diet neglected to attend 
in person, he not only lost his volt, but was liable to a heavy penalty. Arumaansde 
Cornit. c. 5, No. 40, Whereas, from the lime that the mombers of the diet became inde- 
pendent states, the right of suffrage was annexed to the territory or dignity, not to iho 
person. The members, if they could not, or would not, attend in person, inignfc send their 
deputies, as princes send ambassadors, anti they were entitled to exercise all tho rights 
belonging to their constituents. Ibid. No. 42, 111, 4‘d. By degrees, and upon the same 
principle of considering the diet as an assembly of independent states, m which each 
coufedeiate had the right of suffrage, if any member possessed more than ono of those 
states or characters winch entitle to a seat in the diet, he was allowed a proportional 
number of suffrages. Pfeffel, Abregd, 622. F rom the same cause, the imperial cities, as 
soon as they became free, and acquired supremo and independent itbin their 

own territories, were received as members of the diet. The powereot the diet extend to 
everything relative to the common concern of the Germanic body, or that can interest or 
affect it as a confederacy. The diet takes no cognizance of the interior administration in 
the different states, unless that happens to disturb or threaten the general safety. 

4. With respect to the imperial chamber, the jurisdiction of which has been the great 
source of order and tranquillity in Germany, it is necessary to observe that this court was 
instituted m older to put an cud to the calamities occasioned by private wars in Germany. 

I have already traced the rise aud progress of this practice, and pointed out its pernicious 
effects as fully as their extensive influence during the middle ages' required. In Germany, 
private wars seem to have been more frequent, and productive of worse consequences, than 
in the other countries of Europe. There are obvious masons for this. The nobility of' 
Germany were extremely numerous, and the causes of their dissension multiplied in pro- 
portion, The tori itorial jurisdiction which the German nobles acquired, was more complete 
than that possessed by their order in other nations. They became, in reality, independent* 
powers, and they claimed all tho pritdlegts of that character. The long interregnum, from 
a.d. 1256 to a.d. 1273, accustomed then, to an uncontrolled licence, and led them to 
forget that subordination which is necessary hi order to maintain public tranquillity. At 
the time when the other monarc ha cl Europe began to acquire such an increase of power 
and revenues as added new vigour to their government, the authority and revenues of 
the emperors continued gradually to decline. The diets of the empire, which alone had 
authority to judge between such mighty barons, and power to enforce Us decisions, met 
very seldom. Conriug. Acroumata, p. 234. The diets, when they did assemble, were 
often composed of several thousand members. Chronic. Constant, ap. Struv. Corp. 3L 
p. 54G, and were tumultuary assemblies ill qualified to decide concerning any question of 
right. The session of the diet continued only two or three days; Pfeifol, Abrdge, p, 244; 
so that- they had no time to hear or discuss any cause that was in the sun&uesfc degree 
intricate, 'thus Germany was left, in some measure, without any court of judicature 
capable of deciding tho contests between its more powerful members, or of repressing thu 
eViis occasioned -by their private wars. 

All the expedients which were employed in other countries of Europe, in order to re- 
strain ibispraciice, and which I have described, Note 21, were tried in Germany with 
little effect* fhe confederacies of the nobles and of the cities, and the division of Germany 
into various circles, which I mentioned in that note, wore found likewise insufficient. M 
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ft last remedy the Germans had recourse to arbiters, whom thwr called (tuatregw. The 
barons and states in different parts of Germany joined in conventions, by which they 
bound themselves to refer all controversies that might arise between them to the determi- 
nation of awttregct, and submit to their sentences as final These arbiters ait named some- 
times in the treaty of convention, an instance of which occurs in Ludewig, Rehouse 
Manuscr. oranis divi, vol ii. p. 212 ; sometimes they were chosen by mntual consent 
upon occasion of any Contest that arose; sometimes they were appointed bv neutral 
persons; and sometimes the choice was left to be decided by lot. Datk de Pace Publica 
Imperii, lib. i. cap. 27, No. 50, &c. Speidelius, Speculum, «c. voc. Auslray. p. 95. Upon 
the introduction of tins practice, the public tribunals of justice became in a great mearare 
useless, and weije almost entirely deserted. 

In order to re-establish the authority of government, Maximilian I. instituted the 
imperial chamber at the period which I have mentioned. This tribunal consisted originally 
of a president, who was always a nobleman of the first order, and of sixteen judges. The 
president was appointed by the emperor, and the judge*, partly by him, and partly by 
the states, according to forms wliich it is unnecessary w describe. A sum was imposed, 
with their own consent, on the states of the empire, for paying the salaries of the judges 
and officers in this court. The impci iul chamber was established first at Francfort on 
the Maine. During the reign of Charles V. it was removed to Spires, and continued in 
what city above a century and a half. It is now fixed at Wefczlar. This court takes cogni-* 
xanco or all questions concerning civil right between the states of the empire, and passes 
judgment in the last resort, and without appeal. To it belongs likewise the privilege of 
judging in crimiual causes, which may be considered as connected with the preservation 
of the public peace. PfefFcJ, Abregc, p. 560. 

All causes relating to points of teud.il right or jurisdiction, together with such as respect 
the territories which hold of the empire in Italy; belong properly to the jurisdiction of the 
aulie councflf' TMfWi^unal was formed upon the model of the ancient court of the palace 
instituted by the emperors of Germany. It depended not upon the states of the empire, 
but upon the emperor, he having the right of appoinriug at pleasure J1 the judges of 
whom it is composed. Maximilian, in order to procure some compensation for the dimi- 
nution of his authority, by the powers vested in the imperial chamber, prevailed on the 
diet, A.r>. 1512, to give its consent to the establishment of the aulio council. Since that 
time it has been a great object of policy in the court of Vienna to extend the jurisdiction, 
and support the authority of the aulie council, and to circumscribe and weaken those of 
the imperial chamber. The tedious forms and dilatory proceedings of the imperial chamber 
have furnished the emperors with pretexts for doing so. “ Lites Spine,” according to the 
witticism of a German lawyer, 14 spirant, sed nunquam expirant. Such delays are un- 
avoidable in a court composed of members named by many different states jealous of eaoh 
other. Whereas the judges of the aulic council, depending upon one master, and being 
responsible to him alone, are more vigorous and decisive, ruffendorf de Statu Imper. 

’ German, cap. v. § 20. Pfeffel, Abrdgd, p. 581. 


(43), page 84. — The description which I have given of the Turkish government is con- 
formable to the accounts ox the most intelligent travellers who have visited that empire. 
The Count do Marsigli, in his treatise concerning the military state of the Turkish em- 
pire, ch. vi., and the author of Observations on the Religion, Laws, Government, and 
Manners of the Turks, published at London, 1768, vol. i. p. 81, differ from other writers 
who have described the political constitution of that powerful monarchy. As they had 
opportunity, during their long residence in Turkey, to observe the order and justice con- 
spicuous in several departments of administration, they seem unwilling to admit that it 
should be denominated a despotism. But when the form of government in any country 
is represented to be despotic, this does not suppose that the power of the monarch is 
continual!^ exerted in acts of violence, injustice, and cruelty. Under political constitu- 
tions of every species, unless when some frantic tyrant happens to hold the sceptre, the 
ordinary administration of government must be conformable to the principles of justice, 
and if not active in promoting the welfare of the people, cannot certainly lqjye thejr 
destruction for its object. A state, in which the sovereign possesses the absolute command 
of a vast military force, together with the disposal of an extensive revenue^ in wnich the 
people have no privileges, and no part either immediate or remote iu legislation ; in which 
there is no body of hereditary nobility, jealous of their own rights and distinctions to 
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stand as an mtennedtebt order between the prince and the people, cannot be distinguished 
by any name bat thftt of a despotism. The restraints, however, which I have mentioned, 
arising from the eapicuhj, ana from religion, are powerful Sat they are not. such aft 
change the nufhre or denomination of the government. When a despotic prince employs 
an armed force to support hie authority, he commits the supremo power to their h ands. 
The praetorian bands in Rom© dethroned, murdered, and exalted their princes in the same 
wanton manner with the soldiery of the Porte at Constantinople. But, notwithstanding 
this, the Roman emperors have been considered by all poetical writers as possessing 
despotic power. 

The author of Observations on the Religion, Laws, Government, and Manners of the 
Turks, in a preface to the second edition of Ids work, hath made some Remarks ou what 
is contained in this note, and in that part of the text to which it refers. " It is wHh diffi- 
dence I set my opinion in opposition to tint of a poison who bas observed the government 
of the Turks with attention, and has described it with ability. But after a careful review 
of the subject, to me the Turkish government still appears of such a species as can be 
ranged in no class but that to which political writers havo given the name of dettpatiim. 
There h not in Turkey any constitutional restraint upon the will of the sovereign, or any 
barrier to circumscribe the exercise of his power, but the two winch J have mentioned; 
one afforded by religion, the principle upon wliieh the authority of the sultan is founded, 
the other by the army, the instrument which he must employ to maintain his power. The 
author represents the ulema, or body of the law, as an intermediate order between the 
monarch anil the people. Pref. p. 30. But whatever restraint the authority of the 
ulema may impose upon the sovereign, is derived from religion. The mouhk$, nut of 
whom the mufti and other chief officers of the law must bo chosen, are ecclesiastics. It 
is as interpreters of the Koran or divibe will that they are objects of veneration. The 
check, then, which they give to th* exercise of arbitrary power is not different from one 
of those of which I took notice. Indeed, this restraint cannot 1 i i 4 p>rrTliii ffi tt i The 
mufti* who is the head of the order, as well as every inferior officer of law, w named by 
the sultan, and is removable at his pleasure. The strange means employed bv the u Ima 
in 1746 to obtain the dismission of a minister whom they hated, is a manifest proof that 
they possess hut little constitutional authority winch can serve as a restraint upon the 
will at the sovereign. Observat. p. 92, of 2d edit. If the author’s idea be just, it is 
astonishing that the body of the late should have no method of remonstrating against the 
errors of administration, bat by setting fire to th^ capital. 

The author seems to consider the capicuh/, or soldiery of the Porte, neither ns formid- 
able instruments of the sultan's power, nor as any restraint upon the exercise of it. 
His reasons for this opinion, are, that the number of the capiculy is small in proportion to 
toe other troops wliicb compos© the Turkish armies, and that in time of prat;© they are 
undisciplined. Pref. 2d edit. pp. 23, &c. But the troops stationed in a capital, though 
their number be not great, are always meters of the sovereign's person and power. The 
praetorian bands bore no proportion to the legionary troops in the frontier provinces. 
The soldiery of the Porte are more numerous, and must possess power ol the same 
kind, and be equally formidablu. sometimes to the sovereign, and oftener to the people. 
However much the discipline of the janizaries may be neglected at present, it certainly was 
not so in that age to which alone my description of the Turkish government applies. " The 
author observes, Pref p. 29, that the janizaries never deposed any sultan of themselves, 
but that some form of kw, true or false, has been observed, and that either the mufti, 
or some other minister of religion, has announced to the unhappy prince the law which 
venders him unworthy df the throne. Observ. p. 192. This wtfl always happen, in 
uvery revolution, though brought about by military power, the deeds of the soldiery 
must be confirmed and carried into execution with the civil and religious formalities pecu- 
liar to the constitution. 

Th» addition to the note may serve as a further illustration of my own fentiments, 
but is not made with an intention of entering into any controversy with the author of 
Obgewatiom, &c.. to whom I am indebted for the obliging terms m which he has ex- 
pressed this remarks upon what 1 had advanced. Happy were it for such as ventured to 
communioate their opinions to (be world, if every animadversion upon them were con- 
veyed with the same candid and liberal spirit. In one particular, however, he seems to 
have misapprehended what I meant, Pref, p. 17. I certainly did not mention bis or Count 
Marrigtris long residence m Turkey, as a circumstance which should detract from the 
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weight of their authority. I took notice of it, in justice to lay rfaders, that theymighfc 
receive ray opinion with distrust, as it differed from that persona whosemeaas of In- 
formation were so far superior to mine. # 

(44), page, 84, — The institution, the discipline, and privileges of tbejanizaries are 
described by all the authors who give any account of the Turkish government. The 
manner in which enthusiasm was employed in order to inspire them with courage, $g 
thus related by Prince Cantemir : u When Amuratli T. had formed them into a body, 
he sent them to Haji Bektafih, a Turkish saint, famous for his miracles and prophecies, 
desiring him to bestow on them a banner, to pray God for their sucoess, arid to give 
them a name. The saint, when they appeared in his presence, put the sleeve t of bis gown 
upon one of their heads, and said, Let them be called Yengicheri. Let their wunfceflanoe* 
be ever blight, their hands victorious, their sword keen; let their spear always hang 
over the heads of their enemies, and wherever they go, may they return with a shining 
face.” History of the Ottoman Empire, p. 38. The nnmber of janizaries, at the -first 
institution of the body, was not considerable. Under Solyman, m the year 4521, they 
amounted to twelve thousand. Since that time their nnmber has greatly increased. 
Marsigli, Etat, &c. eh. xvi, p. 68. Though Solyman possessed such abilities and autho- 
rity as to restrain this formidable body within the bounds of obedience, yet its tendency 
to limit the power of the sultans was, even in that age, foreseen by Sagacious observers. 
Nicolas Daulphinois, who accompanied M. d'Aramon, ambassador from Hemy IL of Franco 
to Solvman. published an account of his travels ; iu which he describes and celebrates Hie 
discipline of the janizaries, but at the sarno time predicts that they would, one day, be- 
come formidable to their masters, and act the same part at, Constantinople as the pr-m- 
torian bands, had done at Home. Collection of Voyage from the Earl of Oxford’s library, 
voi i. p. 5991* "**9w 

(4ft), page 85.— Solyman the Magnificent, to whom the'Turkish ‘historians have given 
the surname of cammi, or institutor of rules, first brought the finances and military 
establishment of the Turkish empire into a regular form. He divided the military force 
into the cajrieuly, or soldiery of the Porte, which was properly the standing array, and 
serrataiudy, or soldiers appointed to guard the frontiers. The chief strength of the latte* 
consisted of 1 those who held tiraariots aud ziarns. These \yere portions of land granted to 
oertain persons for life, in much the same manner as the military fiefs among the nations 
of Europe, in return for which military service was performed. Solyman, in bis Canm~ 
Namk, or book of regulations, fixed with great accuracy the extent of these lands in each 
province of his empire, appointed the precise number of soldiers each person who held 
a timariot or a aiam should, bring into the field, and established the pay which they 
should receive while engaged in service. Count Marsigli and Sir Paul Ryoaut have 
given extracts from this book of regulations, and it appears that the ordinary establish- 
ment of the Turkish army exceeded a hundred and fifty thousand men. When these 
were added to the soldiery of the Porte, they formed a military power greatly superior 
to what any Christian state could command in the sixteenth century. Marsigli, Etat 
Mill tarn*, &c. u. 1.3G. Rycaut’s State of- the Ottoman Empire, book iii. eh. ii. As Soly- 
man, duriug hi-s active reign, was engaged so constantly in war, that his troops were 
always in the field, the serrataculy became almost e^ual to the janizaries themselves iu 
discipline and valour. 

It is not surprising, then, that the authors of the sixteenth century should represent 
the Turks as far superior to the Christians, both in the knowledge and in the practice of 
the art of war. Guicciardini informs us, that the Italians learned the art of fortifying 
towns from the Turks. Histor. lib. xv. p. 206. Busbecjuius, who was ambassador from 
the Emperor Ferdinand to Solyman, and who had opportunity to observe the state both of 
thB Christian aud Turkish armies, published a discourse concerning the best manner of 
carrying on war against the Turks, in which he points out at great length the immense 
advantages which the infidels possessed with respect to discipline and military improve- 
ments <3 every kind. Busbequii Opera, edit. Elzevir, p, 393, Ac. The testimony of 
other authors might be added, if the matter wore in any degree doubtfuL 

Before I conclude these proofs and Illustrations, I ought to explain the reason of two 
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omissions in thorn ; onl of which it is necessary to mention on my owti account, the Other 
to obviate an objection to this part of the work. 

In all my inquiries and disquisitions concerning the progress of government, manners, 
literature, ana commerce during the middle ages, as well as in my delineations of the 
political constitution of the different states of Europe at the opening of the sixteenth 
century, I have not once mentioned M. de Voltaire, who, in his Essen tier VHisUrure 
g&nvrak, has reviewed the same period, and has treated of all these subjects. This does 
not proceed from inattention to the works of that extraordinary man, whose genius, no 
less enterprising than universal, has attempted almost every different species of literary 
composition. In many of these lie excels. In all, if he had left religion untouched; he 
is instructive and agreeable. But as he seldom imitates the example of modem historians 
in citing the authors from whom they derived their information, I could not, with pro- 
priety, appeal to his authority iu confirmation of any doubtful or unknown fact. I have 
often, however, followed him as my guide in these researches ; and he has not only 
pointed out the facta with respect to which it was of importance to inquire, but the con- 
clusions which it was proper to draw from them. It he had, at the same time, men- 
tioned the books winch relate these particulars, a great part of my labour would have 
been unnecessary, and many of his readers, who now consider him only as an entertain* 
ing and lively writer, would find that he is a learned and well-informed historian. 

As to the other omission, every intelligent reader must have observed, that I have not 
entered, either in the historical part of this volume, or in the Proofs and Illustrations, 
into the same detail with respect to the ancient laws and customs of the British kingdoms, 
as concerning those of the other European nations. As the capital facts with regard to 
the progress of government and manners in their own country are known to most of my 
readers, such a detail appeared to me to be 'less essential. Such facts and observations, 
however, as were necessary towards completing my design intb^ part the work, I 
have mentioned nnder the different articles which are the subjlffisof my disquisitions. 
The state of government in all the nations of Europe having been nearly the same during 
several ages, nothing can tend more to illustrate the progress of the English con stitution 
than a careful inquiry into the laws and easterns of the kingdoms on the continent This 
source of information has been too much neglected by the English antiquaries and lawyers. 
Filled with admiration of that happy constitution now established in Great Britain, they 
have been more attentive to its forms and principles than to the condition and ideas of 
remote times, which in almost 'every particular differ from the present. While engaged in 
perusing the laws, charters, and early historians of the continental kingdoms, I have often 
Wn led to think that an attempt to illustrate the progress of English jurisprudence and 
policy, by a comparison with those of other kingdoms in a similar situation, would be 
of great utility, and might throw much light oil some points which are now obscure, add 
decide others, which have long been controverted. 
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fiomtETj tli© Turkish Vizier, strangled, 443 
Adorin', the faction of, assists Colonna in 
the reduction of Genoa, 159 
Adrian, of Utrecht (afterwardsPope Adrian 
VI,), appointed preceptor to Charles V., 
97 ; his character and learning, ib . ; his 
works, 97, 99; allowed to assume the au- 
thority of regent of Castile, 99 ; possesses 
neither genius nor spirit to oppose Car- 
dinaVXimenes, 103; appointed regent of 
Castile, 118; chosen pope after Loo's 
death, 187 ; his plana, as regent of Spain, 
for sunpressing the insurrections, 162, 
163; his incapacity as regent, 163; 
Padilla, having seised the seals and ar- 
chives, leaves him without power, 165 ; 
two noblemen appointed by Charles as 
his associates in the regency, 166; the 
junta demand of Obsjjjps that his regency 
be declared void, ib. • sets out for Italy 
to take possession of his new dignity as 
pope, 177 ; his reception at Home, ib . ; 
assumes the pontificate, ib . ; ill feeling of 
tho Italians, tf>>; his justice and modera- 
tion, ib. ; his endeavours for peace, 177, 
178 ; death of, 181 ; joy of the Itoman peo- 
ple, ib . his endeavours to suppress Lu- 
ther’s opinions, and his strong feeling 
against the Reformation, 185; he de- 
nounces the corruptions of tho Church, 
ib* his character, 187 

Africa, territories of, added to the Castilian 
dominions, 95; defeats sustained by the 
Spaniards in, 104; piratical states of, 257 

’Agriculture, 19; condition of those employ- 
ed in, 613 et seq note. 

Alarpon, General Don Ferdinand, 196; in- 
trusted with the custody of Francis, after 
the battle of Pavia, ib. ; escorts Frauds to 
hi© own country, 2507 ; appointed special 
ambassador to Francis, 214; intrusted 
with the custody of Pope. Clement, 222 

Albert, elector of Metz, and archbishop of 
Magdeburg, salo of indulgences granted 
to, 125, 127 

Albert, prince of Brandenburg, grand mas- 
ter of the Teutonic knights, 312 ; receives 
the investiture of the province of Prussia 
as a hemditary duchy, ib. 

Albert, marquis of Brandenburg- Anspach, 
defeated and taken prisoner, 359; act at 
liberty, 375; publishes a manifesto against 
Charles, 416 ; his military operations and 
ravages in the ecclesiastical territories, 


tinues in arms against the emperor, 428 ; 
joins the emperor, and defeats the duke 
of Aumale, 432; his turbulent ambition, 
435; confederacy against him. 486; his 
army defeated, /&. 11 

Alcantara, Spanish order of, 71 
Ahmcon, duke d\ 153 
Alencon, duchess of, sister of Francis, 205 
Alexander VI., Pope, 57; his odious vices, 
136 ; a disgrace to religion and to human 
nature, 512 

Alexandria surrenders to Lautroc, 227 
Alfred the Great, 9 

Algiers, kingdom of, 257; its king mur- 
dered, and the government seized by Ho- 
me Barbaroasa, 258 ; governed by Hay- 
radin, his brother, 259 ; is taken under 
the protection of the Sultan, ib. ; account 
of, 306 ; Charles's abortive attempt 
against, 306, 307 j the fatal disasters 
which befel his army and fleet, 308, 309 
Alphonso, of Naples, 61 
Alsace invaded by Henry II, of France, 

Alva, duke of, his suspicions of Prince 
Maurice, 415; takes the command of the 
emperor’s forces against Metz, 431; ap- 
pointed commander in Piedmont, 453 ; 
his military operations, ib.; his opera- 
tions against the pope, 475,476; humbles 
himself before Paul IV. , 486 ; his victori- 
ous progress towards Rome, 559, 560 ; is 
compelled by Philip’s treaty to ask the 
pope’s pardon, 560 
America, ancient tribes of, 592 note 
Ameratorf, a nobleman of Holland, added 
to the regency of Castile, 103 
Amruth, tho third Turkish sultan, 84 ; es- 
tablishes the janissaries, ib. 1 
Anabaptists, insurrection of the, in ‘West- 
phalia, 251 ; their mad excesses in Mun- 
ster, 252 ; their leader captured and ex- 
ecuted, and their kingdom annihilated, 
255; still exist in the Low Countries 
under the name of Mcnnonites, ib. 
Angevin kings, race of, 62 
Augloria, Peter Martyr, 108 
Angplo, Fray Martin do, prior of Yuste, 
075 note 

Anjou, count of, succeeds to the throne of 
Naples, 61 

Anjou, House of, its contentions for the 
crown of Naples, 61 

Anne of Bretagne, 59 note; queen of Louis 
XII., 178 

Aunebaut, Admiral, 312 


4220 oins Maurice against the emperor Antonio do Leyva. {See Leyva) 

with his mercenary troops, ib . ; con* Apocryphal books determined by the conn 
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dll of Trent to be of equal authority with 
the Sacred Canon, 941 
Appeal, ouufcom of, $2 privilege of, 26 
Aqu&viva, the successor of Loyola as gene* 
r&? of the Jesuits, 285 
Aquinaa, Thor., 148 . „ * 

i jUoon, House of, its contentions for the 
crown of Naples, 82; kingdom of, 60 ; 
its political struggles, ib, ; the political 
Constitution of, 67 ; justraa of, 68, 640 note ; 

' Charles V/s visit to, 108 ; opposed by the 
Cortes of, 108, 109; Don John de Lanus&a 
appointed viceroy of, 118 ; revolutionary 
commotions in, 175; the insurgents sub- 
dued by the royalists, ib. 

Areeraboido, his connection with the* sale of 
indulgences. 128 note 
Armies, standing, growth of, 42; result 
of, ib. 

Arms, possession of, honourable among trn- 
cmuaftd nations, $0 

Army, booty belonging to the, 6, 598 note. 
Artois, Charles V. deprived of, by the par- 
liament of Paris, 277 
Arts, effects of the feudal system on, 9 
Asturias, Charles V. declared prince of, 92 
Attiia, Roman embassy to, 2, 587 note ; his 
extensive conquests, 589 note 
Augsburg, fine imposed upon, by the em- 
peror, 368 ; who abolishes its corporate 
rights, and establishes a despotism, 3P1 ; 
the ministers of, banished, 406 ; featured 
by Maurice, 417 

Augsburg, Diet of, 242; Confession of, 4A; 
issues a decree against the Protestants, 
243 ; held by the emperor, 382, 396 ; re- 
quest made by the, 385 ; Charles’s protest 
’ against the council of the, 386; adherents 
to the Confession of. protected by the 
treaty of Passim, 427; diet opened by 
Ferdinand, 456 ; race** of, nothing more 
than a scheme of pacification, 460 
Augustihe friars, pleased with Luther’s in- 
vectives against the Dominicans, 128 
Aulic Chamber, of Germany, remodelled by 
Maximilian, 79, 80 

Aumale, duko of, defeated and taken pri- 
soner, 432 

Austria, house of, its vast accessions of ter- 
ritory, during the reign of Charles V., 
223; progress of, during his reign, 5«>4 et 
geq. 

Avila, the painter and chronicler of Charles 
V., 558 

B. 

“ Balance of power/* the great object of 
policy i» Europe. 50 

Barbarians, northern, irruptions of the, 2 ; 
their settlement in the countries they 
had conquered, 8; their mfcrtial spirit, 4; 
the desolation and changes occasioned by 
them, 4, 5; the principles on which they 
made their settlements in Europe, 0; 
the feudal system originated from, ib. 
(see Feudal) ; not only illiterate, but re- 
gard Ifterature with contempt, 687 note; 
general notices of, ib. ; their horrible 
cruelties, 5S8~6qO 

Barbarossa, Home, the celebrated corsair, 


104; becomes king of Algiers and Tunis, 
ib, ; his birth, and career as a corsair, 
268; becomes king of Algiers, 45.; ac- 
quires Tremeoen, Id. ; is slain iu Treme- 
cen, 259 

Barbarossa, Hayradin, succeeds his brother 
Home as king of Algiers, 259; comes 
under the protection of the sultan, 45. ; 
appointed to the oomnaand of the Turkish 
fleet, ib. ; determines to conquer Tunis, . 
ib his plan successful, 209; he is at- 
tacked by a large European force under 
Charles V 200, 201 ; and is defeated, 202 ; 
his depredations on the coast of Naples, 
279; hto dement on Italy and stage of 
Nice; 317 

Barhary Coast, territory of the, added to 
the crown of Castile, 195 
Barbary States, historical notices of the, 
257 et eeq. ; divided into several king- 
doms, 257; usurpation of Home and 
Hayradin Barbarossa, 258; their pira- 
tical depredations. 26® eteeq.; expedition 
of Charles V. against the, 260, 261 ; Bar- 
barossa defeated, and Tunis restored to 
the king, 263 ; their piracies suppressed, 
and tlie Christian slaves set at liberty, 
263, 234 

Barbaric ux, admiral of the Levant, 232 
Barcelona, Charles VVs arrival at, 109 
Barons, their feudal privileges, 17; their 
combative spirit, 29; their courts of jus- 
tice, 26 ; origin ayd»*hr supremo jurisdic- 
tion, and attempts to limit it, 27, 28 ; 
often dispute the papal authority, 66 
Bayard, Chevalier, the commander at Me- 
tres, 152 ; his high character, #4. ; his 
death, 184 

Beatrix, of Portugal, wife of Charles duke 
of Savoy, 267 

Belgrade, captured by the Turks, 190 
Bell ay, Martin, 276 

Bel lay, William de, the French negotiator, 
246 ; envoy of Francis I., 26&, 266, 270 
Benefice*, papal right of conferring, 141; 

reserved benefices, 142 
Bible, translated by Luther, 184; fcrans- 
, lated in various countries, 186 
Bi cocoa, the French defeated at, 158 
Boecold, John, of Leyden, the Anabaptist 
prophet, 252; rules Munster in place of 
Matthias, ib. ; is crowned king, 253; inar- 
I rios fourteen wives, 253, 254; is besieged 
in Munster by the German princes, 254; 
Munster captured, and the fanatic put 
to death, ! 256 

Bohemia, Ferdinand's rigorous treatment 
of his subjects in, 381; their liberties 
overthrown, 381, 382 

Boleyn, Anno, married to Henry VttL, 249 
Bologna, peace of, 239 
Bonmvet, Admiral, the French courtier, 
122; appointed to the command of the 
French troops in the Milanese, 180 1 his 
character, ib.; his ineffective operations, 
180, 181 ; driven out of the Milanese ter- 
ritory, 183; invades Italy, 184; Ids fetal 
counsels, 394; his death, 195 
Borja, Francisco, account of, 532; visits the 
emperor, ib. ; sent on a mission to For* 
tugai by Charles V., 502 



mrnsu 


Henry VIII* 82$ ; 

of, 

rth 

J78: »fte treatment lie received from 
Irfmtee, to queen’s motor, 178, 179; her 
amorous passion for him, 179; her re- 
venge on account of his indifference, *4. ; 
Ms treachery, 170, IWh he eludes to king, 
ISO-, comuwMader at Milan against the 
French, 183, 184*, invades Fiance. 1W) ; 
pawns his jewels to raise money, 192 ; hia 
. great efforts at Pavia, 18$, 194* hastens 
to Madrid to protect his Interests, 201 ; 
arrive* at Toledo, 284; warmly received 
by the emperor, 4b. ; honours and rewards 
conferred upon him, «&. ; raises money 
by to liberation of Morone, 217; whom 
he takes into hie confidence, ib,\ invades 
the pope^s territories. 218 et soq. ; enters 
into a treaty with Lannoy, 219 *, which ho 
disregards, ib . ; his assault and capture 
of Rome, 221, 222; Is slain during the 
assault, 221; succeeded in command by 
Philibert prince of Orange, 222 

Romanes, taken by assault, 447 

Brandenburg, margraves of, assume the 
title of kings of Prussia, 212 

Brandenburg- Anspach, John marquis of, 
refuses to adopt to “ interim” prepared 
by the emperor, $89 

Bravo, Dun John, commander of the insur- 
gent forces) of ftasavia* 172; taken pri- 
soner and e»eettieaTi&. 

Brion, Admiral, 287 

BrissaC, Mar6schai, the French general, 453 

Britons, 2, 654 no tv 

Brunswick, llenry duke of, endeavours to 
regain his position by force*, 334 ; is- de- 
feated and taken prisoner, ib. 

Bucer, a manager of the conference of the 
diet of Worms, 802 

Buda, besieged by the Germans, 306; seized 
by Solyman, *6. 

Buren, count of, 359 

Burgundy, Charles V, insists on the resti- 
tution of, 205; the dispute settled, ib. 

Burgundy, Mary of, her marriage, 46—48 ; 
perfidy of Irfrais XL towards, 48 


high constable 
and character,: 


_ \k$\ 

surrender of, $29 
Bourbon, Charles duke 
of France, 158; Mo bi 


C. 

Cojetan, Cardinal, the pope's legate, 130 : 
his interview and discussion with Luther, 
139, lill 

Calais, congress of, 153; to last place re- 
tained by the English iu Franco, 48S ; in- 
vested and captured by the tluko of Guise, 
489, 400; disputes respecting, 500 ; s»eUl<*. 

, incut of, 501 ; further account of its cap- 
ture, 566 

Calatrara, Spanish order of, 71 

Cambray, league of, against Venice, 52, 5$; 
motives of the, 82; wars thence arising, 
105,106! treaty of peace negotiated at, 
288.236' 

Campagna Romano* conquered by the duke 
of Alva, 475 

Carapeggio. Cardinal, to pope’s nuncio at 
Nuremberg, 188 


%»«*'- a* Vim* 

tfZi cwgorfatow wSfc Henry 1L of 
France, 478j Ms speech* 

Oarjgnan, in Pfcdraoot, siege of* m 
Carlos, Bon, hie meet to with his grand- 
. father to emperor, 520, 627 1 
Carlostadhis, m early snpporterof to Be- 
formation. 134; a fanatical disciple of 
Lutor, 184 

Carranza, archbishop of Toledo, visits to 
emperor upon his death-bed, 579; Ma 
"<*ds are reported by Reglaio to Holy 

Utfiw, *o» 

Castaldo, marquis de Fiadena, 410; in- 
vades Transylvania, ib . ; set as a spy by 
Ferdinand upon Martinurai, 411; assassi- 
nates Martmusai, 412; thwarts Prince 
Maurice iu Hungary, 42$; driven from 
Transylvania, 4$0 

Castile, kingdom of. 66; its political 
struggles, 66, 67 j constitution andgoverp- 
ment of, 68, 69; Ferdinand of Aragon, 
elected regent or, 89; the nobles declare 
for Archduke Philip of Austria, 92; Philip 
and Joanna deolared king aha queen of, 
93; Philip's death, ib.: contests for the 
regency, 94 ; Ferdinand becomes regent, 
95 ; tranquillity restored, >&• ; territories 
in Africa annexed t<v ib . ; death of Fer- 
dinand, 96 ; Cardinal Ximenes appointed 
regent, 98 ; Adrian of Utrecht authorized 
by Charles to assume the regency, 99 ; 
Charles V. acknowledged as king, 100; 
vigorous administration of Xiiuenes, 101 
et svq the nobles dissatisfied with to 
measures of Cardinal Xuuenes, 101, 162; 
their opposition to him, 102, 10$; subdued 
by the determined attitude of to car- 
dinal, *5. ; La Chare and Ameratorf added 
to the regency of, 10$ ; dissatisfaction at 
the influence Obtained by the Flemings 
over Charles V., 107, 108 ; several cities of, 
enter into a confederacy for the defence 
of their privileges, 109; violent agitation 
in, 117, 118; Cardinal Adrian appointed 
regent of, 1 18 ; animosity of the Castilians 
tb.; the Castilians repel the French in- 
vaders, 151 ; history of the civil war in, 
161 fit seq . ; Pope Adrian's attempts to 
suppress it, 162, 163; the Castilians re- 
pulse his troops, 163 ; pretensions of the 
commons of, 163, 164; their confederacy 
164; the emperor's conce»sions ? 166 ; re- 
monstrance of the junta of, ib . ; its politi- 
cal wisdom, 167 ; irritation of to nobles, 
168; violent propositions of the junta, 
tb . ; defeat of to junta. 169; pecuniary 
expedients, 170; negotiations and in- 
trigues, 170, 171; operations of .Padilla 
against the royalists, 171; his defeat and 
death, 172; surrender of Toledo* and 
flight of Donna Maria Pacheco, 174; tran- 
quillity restored, ib . ; the cartes refuse 
supplies to Charles V., 287 ; they are dis- 
solved, ib . ; constable of, asserts his pri- 
vilege, 288 ; to practice of private war 



in, m note; hiatoricaa notices of her 
ancient laws, $4$ note 
Caatlealto, governor of Trflmt, 350 
Catharine, Princess, birth of, 94 
Catharine bf Aragon, mewy Xltl sues fbr 
a divorce from^ *67 ; divorced, 349 
Catharine & BoriA, married to Luther, 211 
Cercarop abbey, tod upon as the place for 
a peace conference, 495; peace ratified at, 
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Cemoles, battle of, gained by tbePrencb, 829 
Chalons, Philibert de, commander of the j 
army on the death or Bourbon, 222 ; killed I 
at the siege of Florence, 239 ! 

Chalons, Claude de, married to Een6, count 
of Nassau, 239 

Chalotais, M. do, his account of the Jesuits, 
296 note ; the author's information chiefly 
derived from, 301 note 
Charlemagne, 9; the power and splendour 
of his reign, 73 t empire of, 76; extinction 
of the German branch of, 77 
Cjt abides V., state of Europe at the time of 
hir accession, 64, 65; Spain, the heredi- 
fauy domain of, 64 : his birth and consan- 
guinity, 87; his hereditary dominions, 
87,83; Ferdinand’s jealousy of, 96; his 
agent Ferdinand’s death, i b.; his educa- 
tion, 97 ; his early developmen t, ib. ; state 
of Spain on his accession, ib . ; acknow- 
ledged os king, 100 ; his minister Ximenes, 
101 et seq . ; his wars in Navarre, 104 ; in 
Africa, ib . ; makes peace with Franco, 
105; agrees to the treaty of Noyon be- 
tween him and Francis L, ib. • visits Spain, 
106; enters Valladolid, 107 ; gives great 
dissatisfaction to the Castilians by his 
favouritism towards the Flemings, 108; 

r to Saragossa, the capital of Aragon, 

. the violent opposition of the cortex 
of Aragon, 109 ; proceeds to Barcelona, 
109, 110; Francis I. of France enters into 
a competition for the empire, 110, 111, 119 
et seq. ; views and interests of other reign- 
ing potentates respecting their claims, 
112; Frederick of Germany having de- 
clined the imperial crown, Charles is 
chosen emperor, 115; discontent of the 
Spaniards at his election, 118; and oppo- 
sition of the clergy, 117 ; the seditious 
commotions of Valencia, JIG, 117; he de- 
cides against the nobles, who are expelled 
by the people, 117 ; summons the oorfces 
or Castile to meet at Componti.-fla, ib . ; 
violent opposition to, 118; b cleaves Spain, 
119; his rivalry with Francis L for the 
empire, 119, 120 ; their deliberations, 120 ; 
he visits England, 123; his interview with 
Henry VHJu, ib . ; visits the Netherlands, 
124; his coronation at Aix-la-Cluipcile, 
it ). ; assembles a diet of the empire at 
■Worms, to suppress heresy, ib. (see Re- 
formation); is iavoured by Henry VIII, 
in opposition to Francis, 149 ; his treaty 
with Leo X,, ib . ; receives Cardinal Wol- 
sey at Br uges, 153; concludes a league 
with Henry VIII. to iuvado France, 163, 
154; progress of the war in wiucli he 
engages, 156 et seq . ; his interview with 
Henry V1H., 159; induces him to declare 
war against France, 160; his arrival in 



of Emanuel, lata king of Portugal, ib.; 
critical position of his affairs in Germany, 
298 et seq.; league formed againt him* 
213 ; his alarm, w* j his message to Fran- 
cis, 214; his imperial army reinforced, 
217 ; state of hi* finances, ib. ; his troops 
capture Borne, and take Pope Clement 
prisoner, £22 ; he pretends to repudiate 
the deed, £23 ; confederacy formed against 
him, 225, 226; sets the pope at liberty, 
227; makes pacific overtures to Francis, 
229 ; receives a formal challenge from 
Francis, %b . ; his treaty with the pope, 
235; he visits Italy, 238; his appearanoe 
and conduct, i6.; his moderation, 239 
restores the authority of the Medici, ib.; 
his return to Germany, 246 1 appoints the 
diet of Augsburg, 242; his ambitious 
views, 243,244 ; he courts the Protestants, 
245 ; and grants them favourable terms, 
245, 246 ; raises a powerful army to op- 
pose Solymau in Hungary, 240 ^.his inter- 
view with Pope (lament, 246," '247; his 
expedition against the Barbary States, 
257, 260 ; he lauds in Africa, 201 ; takes 
the Galets ta, ib. ; besieges Tunis, 262;, de- 
feats Barbarossa, and restores the king of 
Tunis, 262, 263 ; suppresses the Barbary 
pirates, and frees the Christian slaves, 
263; universal praise awarded to him, 
264 ; a new war bclweeu him and Francis 
I., 265 et seq. ■ his preparations for war, 
270 ; he enters Rome, ib . ; challenges 
Francis in a consistory at Rome, 270, 271 , 
he invoUes France, £72 ; enters Provence, 
27 1: is defeated by Montmorency, 275; 
bG retreat, ib . ; his operations in Pica) fly , 
370 ; declared by the parliament of Pam 
to have forfeited Flanders and Artois, 277 ; 
enters into a truce with Francis, 278; his 
dread of the Turkish arms, ib . ; conclude*, 
a peace, 280 ; his friendly interview with 
Francis, 281 ; his financial dUUoulties, 
287 ; opposed by the cortes of Castile, ib . ; 
dismisses the assembly, «6. ; his mortifi- 
cation at the opposition of the constable 
and the nobles of Castile, *288 ; the citi- 
zens of Ghent rebel against him, «6. ; his 
journey to the Netherlands, 290 ; he gains 
permission to pass through France, 291 ; 
his brilliant reception there, and inter- 
view with Francis, 292; his duplicity, ib . ; 
Ins vengcauco upon Ghent, 292, £p3 ; re- 
fuses to fulfil his engagements to Francis, 
293; opposed to the Jesuits, 301; directs 
his attention to the Protestants of Ger- 
many, 301, 302; assembles the diet at 
■Worms, 302; and nominates* the mana- 
gers of the conference, ib.; the articles 
proposed by him agreed to, 363; he visits 
Italy, 306 ; his expedition against Algiers, 
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$06; belauds in Africa 307; the disasters 
/wfaieh befel hia array and fleet, 308 ; toeing 
obliged to renounce hie expedition he re- 
turns to Europe, 809 ; his arrival in Spain, 

; ib - ; his various eohomca for miffing money, 
f 313; Us dis9»ttoftic*jomritbJ>»umi„ ib . ; 
his preparations tor war against Francis, 
ib . ; negotiates with Henry VIXX., ib . ; 
summons a diet at Spires, 880; his con- 
cessions to the Protestant#, $81, 388 * his 
negotiations with Denmark, $28; be in- 
vests St, Pisier, 326; approaches Paris, 
$26 ; concludes a peace at Crespy, 327 ; 
the pope Incensed against him, to. ; his 
schemes respecting Germany, 380; at- 
tends the diet of worms, 331 ; suspected 
by the Protestants, $32 ; his artful endea- 
vours to deceive them, 340 1 his alliances, 
848; his treaty with the pope, 344; he 
cloaks bis real designs, ib. ; the pope di- 
vulges his plan against the Protestants, 
346; who make defensive preparations, 
846—347 ; inequality of bis forces, 347, 348 ; 
*the Protestants declare war against him, 
$49; joined by the pope’s troops, SM ; he 
declines a battle, 852 » joined by tho 
Flemish troops, tb . ; state of his army, 
363 ; leagues with Maurice of Saxony, 854; 
overtures of the confederates rejected, 
366, 357 ; their submission to him, 357 ; 
suspends his operations in Germany, 366 ; 
alarunri at the combinations pressing 
againsFhim by Bqpieis, 367 ; death of his 
great rival, $68; comparison between him 
and Francis, 369, 370 ; he marches against 
the elector of Saxony, 370: he passes the 
Elbe, 371, 372; gains tho battle of Mul- 
hausen, 873 ; takes' the elector of Saxony 
prisoner, ib . ; invests Wittemberg, 374; 
his ungenerous treatment of the elector, 
U . ; conditions prescribed by him to the 
landgrave of Hesse, ib treacherously 
detains him as a prisoner, 378; his ex- 
actions, 881 ; he quarrels with the pope, 
385; prepares a system to serve as a rule 
of faith, 387; enforces the “interim," 
388 ; opposition to, 888, 390 ; receives his 
son Philip iu the Low Countries, 392; 
the pope’s schemes against him, 394 ; his 
scheme of succession, 396 ; his proposition 
to Ferdinand, ib . ; his violence against 
the Protestants, 404; his suspicions of 
Maurice of Saxony, 414; deceived by cir- 
cumstances, 416, 416; his astonishment 
at the hostile declarations of Maurice 
and Henry II. or Franco against him, 
417; his financial difficulties, i6. ; his in- 
capability of resistance, tb.; his (light, 
419; his msolcufc demands rejected at the 
conference of Passau, 4(25 ; his demands 
abated, ib. ; all his regulations annulled 
and defeated by the treaty of Passau, 426, 
4&Tm releases the elector of Saxony and 
tho landgrave Of Hesse, 429 ; his hostile 
designs against France, ib.; he invents 
Met*, 431 ; operations of his forces, 432 ; 
raises the siege of Metz, 433 ; ruin of bis 
*< army, ib. : his financial difficulties, 43 1; 
his extensive losses in Italy, tb.; in Hun- 
gary, 439; Ids marriage projects, 444 , 445 ; 
his resolution to abdicate, 466; his mo - 1 


1 tor^rarignatloui 467; death of fate 
aged mother, 468; his abdicatiom apd 
speech ou the occasion, 468, 409; lb lib* 
signs the crown of Spain, 470 ; repewsthe 
sqfaeae tor procuring the succession tor 
his sou, 476, 477; ha embarks for Spain, 
477; and arrives at Yusfe, the place of 
his retreat, 478; his conduct contrasted 
with that of -the pope. <8.; habits of, 
during his retreat, ib. ; death of, and its 
causes, 496; his character and genius, 497, 
498; review of the state of Europe during 
his reign, 503 et seq. ; life of, after his ab- 
dication, 617 et seq. ; forme the design of 
abdicating the throne years before he ac- 
complishes it, 520; choice of Yuste for a 
residence, 520, 521; orders a mansion to 
be erected at Y uste, 521; bis departure 
from Brussels for Spain, 521, 522: his 
household, 521. 522 ; meets his sou Philip, 
522 ; lauds in Spain, 523; his disappoint- 
ment at his reception, ib.; intrusts 
Quixada with tho care of his illegitimate 
son, Don John of Austria, 525; makes 
him his major-domo, 526: bis reception 
at Burgos cm his way to Yuste, ib. ; his 
meeting with his grandson, Hon Carlos, 
ib. ; his stay at Valladolid, 527 ; his 
quarters with Rodrigo do Duenas, 528; 
his stay with Count Oropesa, $29; prepa- 
rations for him at Yuste, 539; his inte- 
rest in Philip’s war against Pope Paul IV,, 
531; his visitors, 631. 532; his inordinate 
appetite, 583, 534; his consequent gout, 
535; his narrow resources, 536; reduction 
of his household, ib.; his reception at 
Yuste, 537 ; tho style of his residence, 536, 
589; his wardrobe, &c., 540; his super- 
stition, ib. j his connoisseurship in paint - 
ings, and patronage of Titian, 541 ; his 
library, ib. ; his mode of rewarding his 
chamberlain, Van Male, 543 ; the character 
and expenses of his household at Yuste, 
543, 544; his habits, 544—548: his defer- 
ence to his confessor, 545 ; his attention 
to mechanism, 546 ; his attention to 
music, 646, 547 ; and to church ceremonies, 
&c., 547 —649 ; his " profession" at Yuste, 
550; Iris health, 551; hia amusements, 
552; the orroneous opinions prevalent 
concerning his interest in public affairs, 
058; Philip II. sends Ruy Gomez to 
confer with him, 654; he promises to 
assist Philip in financial matters, 554, 555 ; 
his rage at the abstraction of the bul- 
lion from the public store, 655 ; his re- 
joicing over the victory at St. Quintan, 
556 ; is overwhelmed with applicants for 
his influence and aid, 556, 567 $ fate at- 
tentions to Sepulveda the historian, 567 ; 
his freedom from vanity illustrated, 558 ; 
his anxiety to hear from Philip, *6. : tho 
public expectation as to his leaving \ uste 
for active life, 559; quiets bis conscience 
as to Navarre, ib. ; his regret at the un- 
equal terms of Philip’s treaty with Pope 
Paul IV., 659, $60; his annoyances from 
his neighbours at Cuaeos, {$1; instances 
of his kpity, ib.; his interference to pre- 
vent hisuaugbter *1 oanna making claim to 
the regency of Portugal, 662 ; sends au cn- 
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TOftbattaoltp fm'BoaCarlos^ea ; eon- 
f<wsesto having written his auto biography , 
863} the memoirs (Msteoyed or lost, 663, 
868} feeeivee « visit t^i his sisters, 288 ; 
Ms feelings upon the news of the Ml of 
Cbm, 888; depth of his sister, the queen 
et France, 537 ;his affliction, »*,; receives 
ft/ second visit from his sister Msary, <8. ; 
receives the news of the acceptance of his 
resignation of the empire, 668; his renun - 
«yb of the honours of sovereignty, 869; 
Mi alarm at the spread of the Protestant 
doctrines, id. ; his movements against the 
Protestants, 509, 570 j his intolerant bi- 
gotry, 570 ; his ill health, 370, 571; cele- 
brates his own obsequies, 871 ; the JFero- 
nymite account of the commencement of 
his fetal illness, 873—875 ; makes a codicil 
to his will, 576 ; pensions his attendants, 
4ft* ; his bitter intolerance towards Luther 
and the heretics, ib ; provides for his 
burial-place, 577 ; progress of tho disorder, 
ib. t extreme unction, 578; his interview 
With Qoixada. id. ; receives the sacrament, 
079; attended by Carranom and by Vill- 
alva, ib. { his death, 580 ; the appearance 
of Ms body after death, 581 ; the funeral 
Obsequies, 881, 883; tho regent Joanna 
claims his personal effects, 582 ; his obse- 
quies also celebrated at Valladolid and 
elsewhere, 883; the impression produced 
by his death, to, ; the funeral ceremonies 
al Brussels, *&.; his remains removed lo 
the Esfcorial, 884, 685 

Charles VII. of Prance, his policy, 41* 42 ; 
progress Of royal power under, 43 ; first, 
exercises a monarchical power, 75 
Charles VIII. of France, invades Italy, 48 ; 
Ms resources, i&; his success, 49; takes 
possession of the throne of Naples, ib . ; 
Ms resources exhausted, 52 
Charles, duke of Savoy, (Bee Savoy) 
Charters, 15, 16 ; hiatorioal illustrations of 
the granting of, 667 ft aeq. notes ; 010, 011, 
612 et *eq. 

Chastity, clerical composition, for tho viola- 
tion of, 183 

Chateaubriand, Madame de, 151 
Chatelet besieged by Philip IL, 485 
Chatelherault, meeting of Charles and 
Francis at. 202 , i 

Cheregato, the pope's nuncio at Nurem- 
berg, 185 

ChiCvres, Wm. dc Croy, lord of, appointed 
to superintend the education of Charles 
V., 07 ; his talents, 97, 08 ; appoints Adrian 
of Utrecht his preceptor, 97; the kind of 
instruction which he imparted to his 
pupil, 93 ; his great power and venality, 
104 ; negotiates a treaty of alliance be- 
tween Francis I* and Charles V., 105 ; hit* 
policy, ih.\ his great influence over 
Charles gives dissatisfaction to the Cas- 
tilians, 107; his influence and venality, 
168; elevation of his nephew to the arch- 
bishopric of Toledo, ib , ; death of, 150 
Chivalry, institution of, 31; its beneficial 
effects, 3% historical illustrations of, 
63^638»v7r . 

Christian religion degraded by the north- 
ern barbarians into an illiberal supersti 


tkmtii ftohmsed by $he* Goths in Spain, 

Christian Church, the most extravagant 
doctrines hekl in the early ages of the, 251 

Christians, th»r horrorof the infidels, 278 ; 
early contests among, 469; their intole- 
rance* 466 

Church, scandalous schism of the; id the 
14th and 15th centuries. 136; corrupt 
state of the, 137; ctetiod Immorality and 


oppression, 138, 142 ; the Romish hierar- 
chy, 142 

Cities, formed into communities and muni- 
cipal bodies* 14; ancient state of* 3k et 
s&o, ; the inhabitants of, first acquire po- 
litical importance* 16; establishment in 
Spain, 71, 646«ft*0'/ violent opposition of 
the imperial cities of Germany to the 
“interim" proposed by Charles V., 890; 
compelled to submit, 391; historical il- 
lustrations of the growth of, 607 et sett, 
note, 610, 611 

Clement VII., pope, 181 ; his opposition to 
the Reformation, 187 ; his treaty of neu- 
trality with Francis, 193; promotes the 
Holy League against' the emperor, and 
absolves Frauds from Ids oath, 213; 
made prisoner by the ColonrmA, and con- 
ditions extorted from him, 216; Ms se- 
verity to tho Cokumns, 218; J^rns bia 
anna against Napl%» ; miters? into a 
treaty with Bourbon, which the latter 
refuses to fulfil, 219 ; prepares for defence. 
221 ; his imbecile bigotry, ib , ; besieged 
in St Angelo, 221; taken prisoner, 222; 
sweats to ignominious conditions, ib.; 
general indignation excited by his treat- 
ment, 225 ; remains a prisoner, ib. ; his 
intrigues* 226: his ransom, ib. ; obtains 
his liberty, 22$; his intriguing spirit, 
251 ; negotiates a treaty of peace with 
diaries, 285 , his interview with Charles, 
246; and with Francis, 249 ; death of, 250 ; 
observations on. 205, 267 
Clergy, Romish, their opposition to Charles 
V , 116 ; their gross immorality, 136, 137 ; 
their campoeitions for crimes. 13H ; their 
oppressions, 138, 189; their immunities, 
339; their encroachments, 140; their spi- 
ritual censures, ib. ; their rule in Ger- 
many, 140, 141 ; vicious state of the, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth centiuw, 142 
Cloves, duke of, 812; defeated by Charles, 
and obliged to submit to ignominious 
conditions, 317; his solicitations to save 
the life of the (doctor of Saxony, 876 
Clovis, las away, and division of their 
booty, 693 note 

Cnipperdcjing, the fanatical Anabaptist, 
252 

Cognac, league concluded at, 218 v 

Coligny, Admiral, defends St. Quintin* 482, 
484; his heroic character, 483; taken cap- 
tive, 488 

Cologne, archbishop of, excommunicated, 
341 # 

Cologne, elector of* resigns, 368 
Colonna, Prosper, general of the papal 
forces against Odet de Foix, 166; becomes 
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Wanna, C^tdinfOJWwtipeo, the head of the 
volonua familjlTJPs Ma turbulent tern- 
wr. «■; oppdwTto Ctsmont VEt, ii. ; 
degraded by Clement . 218 
Colonnas.supporters orfcbe Ghlbellinc fac- 
tion, 216; enter Borne, make Pope Cle- 
ment a prisoner, and extort conditions 
from him, iA; excommunicated toy Cle- 
ment, at® ; and by Fiul IV. , 474 
Comare®, Marquis de, 'governor of Oran, 288 ; 

defeats Barbarossa, 259 
Combat, trial by, 21 * consequences of Its 
prohibition, io. ; historical illustrations 
of, GIG et scq. note 

Combination, progress of, 40 ; its effect on 
the French monarchy, 41 
Commerce, influence of, among European 
nations. 34; low state of. in the Middle 
Ages, 35 ; causes of its revival, ib. ; makes 
progress in the Netherlands and England, 
38 ; its beneficial qffects, 36, 37 
Commercial intercourse between nations, 
34; historical illustratioiM.of, 63 4 note, \ 
635 et »eq. 

Cotnpostella, the cortes of Castile summon- 
ed to meet Charles V. at, 117; disturb- ] 
anees caused thereby, 118 ] 

Compurgators, 22 

ConcfWos, employed by Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, 91 * 

Confederacy, European, against Charles, 
225,228 1 

Confederation of the German body, 80 ; si- 3 
niilar to the Achman league, ib. 
Confederates of Smalkalde, their military ] 
demonstration. 881 ; overtures of the, 356 ; 
their rejection by Charles, 357 ; their Bub- 
mission to the emperor, 358; penalties 
Inflicted on the, 358 ; protected by the 
treaty of Passau, 426. {See Holy League, 
Smalkalde, and Protestants) 

Confession of Augsburg, 242 
Conrad, count of Franconia, elected empe- 
ror of Germany, 77 

Con radio, prince of Suabia, put to death, 82 
Constance conforms to the “ interim,” and ! 

renounce* its municipal privileges, 392 
Confcolori, Felix, his aecouut of the sale of 
indulgences, 128, 129 note 
Cornelius, Dr., consulting physician to ] 
Charles V,, 675 

Corporations, 15, 17 ; historical illustrations ] 
of their origin and growth, 607 et seq. 
note, 619, 611 

Corsica, conquered by the French, 489 
Cosmo, the first of the Medici family. 60. 
(See Medici) 

Council. (See General Council) 

Courtnay, earl of Devonshiw;, 444 
Cranmer, Archbishop, obtains a divorce for 
Henry VIII., 249 

Crespy, peace between Francis and Charles 
concluded at. 327 

Crimea, clerical composition for, 180 
Crusades, their early history, 16 ; their be- 
neficial effects upon society, 12, IS; their , 
influence on property, IS; their commer - 1 
dal effect, &; several orders of religious : 


the* t 21i, 2|« jhistofi^sl pwx 
trafcioM of , 6dl etaeq, mm 


DMJbrefc, John, expelled from the throne 
of Navam, 95 ; Wes up arms, in defence 
of his hereditary dominions, 151 
D’Albret, Henry, prince of Navarre, 181; 

taken prisoner at Pavia, 195 
D’Alembert, M., his character of the Je* 
Huits, 297 note 

Dan delot, Colouel, general of the French 
infantry, enters St Quin tin, 482 
Dauphin of France, eon of Francis 1, death 
of, 276 

Dauphin, son of Henry ID, married id 
Mary queen of Soots, 491, 492 
De Cray, William. (See Chievres) 

Do Croy, William, nephew of ObiCvres, 
made archbishop of Toledo by Charles V., 
108 ; indignation of the Spaniards at the 
appointment, 199; death of. 174 
Denmark, Charles's negotiation- With, A2&; 
state of, during the reign of Charles V, 
514 

D’Easd, General, killed, 488 
Diana of Poictiers, mistress of Hemy II,, 
464; aids in persuading him to make an 
alliance with Paul IV., ib. * induces 
Henry to break the treaty of Vauceflea, 
473 

Pinant, capture of, 447 
Dominicans intruKk.;! with the sate of in- 
dulgences, 128 

Doria, Andrew, the first naval officer of the 
ago, 227 ; his high character. 232'; revolts 
agaiust the French, ib.; brings relief to 
Naples ib. ; captures Genoa, 233 ; restores 
it to liberty, 234; his magnanimity, 46. ; 
styled the Father of his country,'* ib . ; 
high admiral of the fleet sent against 
Tunis, 261 ; his advice to Charles V. re- 
jected, 364; compels Borbarossa to raise 
the siege of Nice, 317 ; his return to 
Genoa after the conspiracy of Fiasco, 360 
Dona, Gianetino, designed by his great- 
uncle, Andrew, to succeed him in the 
government of Genoa, 860; slain in the 
insurrection under Fiesco, 364 
Du Prat, Chancellor, his veual character, 
179 

Duelling, 21, 230; historical illustration* of, 
615 et mg. notes its prevalence in various 
nations, 621 

Dunkirk taken by storm, 492 
D’ II rhino, Duke, commander of the Itahah 
forces, marches to the relief of Borne, 
222; but retires, 223 
Duren taken by assault, 316 


Eoolus of Augsburg endeavours to refute 
Luther, 128 ; a manager ofthe coofewnee 
at the diet of Worms, 302 t< 
Ecclesiastical courts, their origin^ 28 ; the ir 
constitution, 29; progress of their usurp*- 
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ttatt, 20 $ historical ilhutratloos of, 629 et 

BoSsiwtical^Je/fte defd&ts, 57, 58; op* 
preasiona of, in Germany, 138, 130 et etq. 

< Ecclesiastical reservation, one of the ar- 
ticles^eontainadriu the “ recess of Augs- 

Eochwfastica, Romish, their improvement - 
in morals since the Reformation, 513 
Egmonfc, count of, general of Spanish 
cavalry, 488 ; defeats Marescbal do 
Termes, 492 , . _ * 

Ehrenberg, castle of, captured by Prince 
Maurice, 419 

Eleauora of Portugal pays a visit to her 
brother the emperor at Yuste, 564 ; her 
meeting with her daughter, tho infanta, 
565; har death, 367 
Electorate of Germany, 80, 81 
Electors of Germany, assembly of the, 113 ; 

elect Charles V. as emperor, 115 
Elisabeth, queen of England, her accession, 
498; her friendship courted by Henry of 
Prance and Philip of Spain, 499 ; her cau- 
tious policy, 500; agrees to articles of 
peace, 301 ; her political views, 16. 
Emanuel, king of Portugal, 91 
Empire, {See Germany) 
Eufranchisement.the people acquire liberty 
by, 18 

Enghion, Duke, slain at St. Quin tin, 483 
England, trade and manufactures estab- 
lished in, 36 ; policy of, 197, 198 ; at war 
with Prance, 329; declares war ngainst 
Prance at the instigation of Philip of 
Spain. 431; makes peace with France, 
601* 503; state of, during tho reign of 
Charley V. t 505 et seq.\ her national and 
foreign policy, 568 ; her transactions with 
Prance and Germany, paesim; early com- 
merce of, 638 note. (3ee Henry VIII., 
Francis, and Charles) 

Enguien, Count, a prmce of Bourbon, 317 ; 
his gallantry, 328 ; gains the victory of 
Consoles, ib. 

Enriques, Don Padrique, appointed regent 
of Castile, 166 

Erasmus, his strictures on the errors of tho 
Church and the vices of the clergy, Ml , 
his connection with Luther, 145 
Ernest of Brunswick, 374 
Esconal, the remains of the royal family 
gathered by Philip, and cu tombed m the, 
584 

Espernay, capture of, 326 

Espionage, the system of the Jesuits, 298 

Essek, battle of, 279 

Bukofe, effects of the lioman jxwer on 
the state of, 1, 2; origin of the present 
political system of, 6 ; state of, from the 
seventh to the eleventh century, 8; effects 
of the feudal system on, 8* 9; martial 
spirit of, 23, 24; social and intellectual 
progress of, 26; state of, at the period of 
discovering the code of Justinian, 29; in- 
fluence or commerce in, 34; confederation 
of, in the league Of Cam bray, 63 ; and its 
results, 54; %ate of, on tho accession 
of Charles V., «'&; position .of, during 
Charles’s reign, 603 et seq , ; review of the 
house of Austria* 695, 506; of France, 506* 


507; of England 907* 608; ofthcreflMa. 
tion in, and its consequences, 600; of the 
Roman pontiffs, 510. 611; of the motel 
improvement in, 612; of Venice, ib. ; of 
Tuscany, 513 ; of Savoy^.; of the United 
Provinces. 5l4; of Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, w. 

European States, their resources, $8 ; their 
affairs at first entirely distinct, 39 

Eutemi, king of Algiers* murdered by Bar- 
barossa, 2&8 

E xcorn ra uukation , papal, issued against 
Luther, 333; seventy of papal excommu- 
nications, 140 

Expcctative graces of the papal church, 143 


Faith, the emperor prepares a system to 
serve as a rule of, 387, 38$; the “ interim/* 
ih . ; contests of. 444 

Farnese, Alexander, raised to the papal 
throne, 259 

Farneso, duke of Parma, 363 

Farneso, Octavio, 281 ; commander of the 
Italian auxiliaries against the confede- 
rates of Germany, 361 ; endeavours to sur- 
prise Parma, 304; makes overtures to tho 
emperor, lb. ; placed in possession of 
Parma by Julius III., 395 ; the pope's 
hostility to, 403; with the empenej’s co- 
operation the pope ssHitiU troops against 
him, MU; forms an alliance with Henry 
II. of France, ih. • repels the paptu in- 
vaders from Parma, 405 

Farneso, Peter Lewis, son of Paul III., 
833 ; vested with the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia, ib . ; his violent animosity 
against the emperor, 389; is assassinated 
by Gonzaga, 384 

Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 46; they 
extend the royal prerogative, 71 ; their 
schemes for abridging the power of the 
nobility, ib causes of Ferdinand’s ac- 
cession to regal power, 87 ; jealous of his 
son in-law Philip, $8 

Ferdinand of Aragon, appointed regent of 
Castile on the death of bis wife Isabella, 
90; acknowledged by the Cories, ib . ; his 
contests with Archduke Philip, ib. ; his 
policy, 91 , married to the sister of Louis 
Al F, ib. \ signs a treaty with Archduke 
Philip, 92, the nobility of Castile declare 
against him, ib. ; he resigns the regency 
of Castile, and retires to Aragon, 03 ; on 
the death of Archduke Philip he becomes 
a competitor for tho regency, 94; made 
regent, 05; his acquisition of territory, 
ib . ; his jealousy ofuis grandson Charles, 
90; his death, jb. 

Ferdinand of Castile, second son of Philip 
and Joanna, and brother of Chariot YT, 
birth of, 89 ; appointed regent of the king- 
doms of Ferdinand of Aragon, 06; this 
arrangement reversed, and Charles V. left 
solo heir, *A.; removed from Guadalupe 
to Madrid, iftOj sent to Germany, 108; 
elected king of Hungary, 223 ; his high 
qualities, 243, 244; chosen king of tna 
Romans, and crowned at Aix-la-Ohapellc, 
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S*4; his agreement with John Zapol 
BcsBpus for the succession to the throne 
of Hungary, 304 ; who afterwards marries, 
and hreahs th^treaty, ib . ; demands the 
■kingdom of tne regents, ib. 5 raises an 
army against them, ib . * is defeated, 305 ; 
proposes to flolyman to hold Hungary 
subject to tribute, 306 ; SoJyman threaten s 
to drive him fyom the towns he still held, 
ib. j his concessions to the protestants, 
320 \ rigorous treatment of his Bohemian 
subjects, 381 ; overthrows their liberties, 
382 ; elected king of the Homans, 402 ; 
Charles's proposition to, for securing the 
succession, ib . ; his conciliating manners, 
403; invited by Martinuzzi to lay claim 
to tlie kingdom of Hungary, 410; the 
queen is compelled to renounce it in his 
favour, 411 ; jealous of Martinuzzi he pro- 
cures his assassination, 411, 412; meets 
Maurice at the congress of rassau, 423; 
his negotiations for peace, 425—427 ; opens 
the diet of Augsburg, 456 ; alarm caused 
by his speech, 456, 457 ; his policy, 457 ; 
assembles tbo electors of Frankfort, and 
lay® before them the instrument whereby 
the imperial crown had been transferred 
to him, 490 ; be is elected to the imperial 
dignity, ib.; his election disputed by the 
pope, ib. 

Ferdinand I. of Naples, 61 
Ferrara, duke of^Jais possessions restored 
by Adrian VI., 177 Charles allows him to 
retain all his dominions, 239 
Feudal system of Europe, its origin, 6 ; its 
effects upon arts, literature, arid religion, 
8,9; of Spain, 163, 164 ; of Germany, 208 ; 
dissatisfaction with, and contests thence 
arising, ib. et seq. ; its history and pro- 
gress interesting to all European nations, 
303 note; general dissertation on, 594— 
599 et seq. note • the tservi, 599 note ; the 
vjllaui and the rreemeu, ib. note 
Field of the Cloth of Cold, on which Charles 
V. and Francis I. had their meeting, 123 ; 
feats of the, ib. note 

Fienne, John de, bishop of Bayonne, con- 
cludes a treaty between Henry II. and 
Printi© Maurice, 413 

Fiesco, John Lewis, count of Larngna, his 
character, 361 ; proposes to overthrow the 
government of liorla, ib . ; joins with Vc- 
rina, ib . ; his studied dissimulation, 362; 
makes known his plan to his followers, 
363; he parts with his wife, ib. ; he cap- 
tures the galleys, 364; falls overboard, and 
is drowned, ib. 

Fiesco, Jerome, his blunder in the insur- 
rection of Genoa, 364, 365 ; captured, 366 
Fiessen. town of, 418 

Fines, payment of, 28; as satisfaction for 
injuries, 624 et seq. note 
Fire, ordeal by, 22, 23 

Flanders, Charles V. deprived of, by the 
parliament of Paris, 277 
Flemings, their venality in Castile, 104 ; 
their extensive commerce, 105 ; their in- 
fluence over Charles V., 107; their re- 
sistance to Francis I., 277 ; dismissal of 
the, 858; defeat the French near Grave- 
lines, 482 


Florence, constitution of> 40 

^6ientel irilfthe confedem^on^S^ 
Charles, 227; oppose the restoration ot 
tbeMedici, 239 «* 

Fonseca. Antonio de, appointed to besiege 
Segovia, 168; destroys Medina del Campo, 
ib. 

Fontarabia lost to the French, 183 

France, effect of political combination on, 
40, 41; her military strength, 41; exten- 
sion of royal prerogative in, 43 etseq. ; an- 
cient government and laws of, 73; con- 
stitution and government of, 74; power 
of the general assemblies under the dif- 
ferent races of kings, ib. ; growth of the 
monarchical government in, ib. ; restric- 
tions on the authority of the crown, 75, 
76; the parliament of Paris, 76; enters 
into a treaty of alliance with Charles V., 
305 ; league against, 153, 154; Henry VIII. 
declares war against, 159, 160; invaded by 
tho English, 166; her coasts ravaged, ib. ; 
invaded by the English and Flemish 

■ under the duko of Suffolk, 182; public 
disasters of, 183 ; the French abanddn tho 
Milanese, 183, 184; stripped of her Italian 
possessions, and left without an ally in. 
that country, 184; invaded by Charles 
without success, 189, 190; the imperial 
^forces retreat from, 190; invades Italy, 
227 ; her forces ruined in the Milanese 
and at Naples, 234; she takes possession 
of Savoy, 267. 268; invaded by Charles, 
272 ; his brilliant reception on his journey 
through, 291; icnews hostilities with 
Charles, 314 315; her military strength, 
312 ; operations of her forces, 313 , her 
rupture with Henry VIII., 315; her mili- 
tary operations in the Low Countries, 
316 ; at war with England, 829 ; the dau- 
phin’s dissatisfaction at the peace with 
Charles, ib.; at war with the emperor, 
under Henry II., 417 ; at war with the 
queen of Hungary, 422; hostile designs 
of Charles against, 429; enters into a 
truce with Spain, 471 : at war with Philip, 
479 et seq. ; England declares war against, 
481 ; operations of her troops under the 
duke of Guise, who captures Calais and 
other places, 488, 489 ; makes peace with 
England, 601, 502; progress of, during tbo 
reign of Charles, B06 et seq. ; the various 
revolutions of property in, 595—698 note ; 
historical illustrations of her early go- 
vernment, 646 et seq, noUj 643 et seq. 
{See Francis I. and Henry II.) 

Francis I. king of France, 73; his 
treaty of alliance with Charles V. f 105 
106 ; demands the restitution of Navarre, 
109; enters into a competition with 
Charles for the empire, 110, 111 , 119 et 
seq, ; views of other reigning potentate# 
respecting it. 111* 112 ; opposed by Henry 
VIII. of England, 149 ; his Italian admi- 
nistration, 154; Leo X. declares war 
against, 155 ; progress ofthe war, in which 
he becomes engaged, 1® et seq, ; Henry 
VIII. declares war against, 150; is left 
without a single ally, 178; the duke of 
Bourbon’s conspiracy against, 17 $ etseq. 
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his attack on Milan, 180,181 ; defeated 
ip bis attempts upon Burgundy and 
Guienae, 182; tefoiiaatftm of his cam- 
paign of 1623. ib. ; abandons the Mi- 
lanese, 184; his precautions against 
Charleys threatened invasion, 190; he 
resolves to invade Italy, 191 ; ho besieges 
Pavia, 192; is defeated at the battle of 
Pavia, 195 ; and taken prisoner, id. ; con- 
sternation caused thereby throughout 
Prance, 196, 197 ; conditions for his libera- 
tion, 199; is -carried to Spain, IKK) j con- 
vevod to Madrid, and there detained a 
prisoner, ib - ; his treatment, 205, 204 ; 
negotiations for hjs release, 205; he re- 
solves to abdicate, iA ; signs the treaty 
of Madrid for hi 4 * mease, ib ; its ban! 
conditions, 206; his liberation, .107; his 
arrival on the French territories, ib . ; his 
first measures, z 12; forms a league 
against the emperor, 215; the pope sib- 
tsoivos him from the treaty of Madrid, 
ib . ; the message he receives from Charles, 
214; his preparations for war, 215; in- 
vades Italy, 227 ; receives overtures of 
peace, 229; he sends a persona) challenge 
to the emperor, ib. ; his forces being 
driven from the Milanese and Naples ho 
sues for peace, 235 -, cou eludes the peace 
of Cam bray at a groat sacriiico. 236 ; Joses 
his reputation and the confidence of 
Burope, ib . ; his policy, 248 ; his interview 
with the pope, 249 ; he engages in a new 
war with Charles, 365 et seq ; his unsuc- 
cessful negotiations with the German 
IVotestants, 2G6 ; his public profession *»f 
faith, and cruel intolerance, 267 , hus mi- 
litary operations, *6. ; Ins occupation of 
Savoy, ib . ; his now ciaim to the duchy of 
Milan, 269; challenged by Charles m a 
consistory ai liomu, 271 ; hm territories 
invaded by Charles, 272, 274; lus plan of 
defence, 273; intrusts its execution to 
Montmorency. 274; bis troops are vic- 
torious over Charles, 275, liis joy at his 
good fortune, 27 *;, embittered by the 
death of v us eldest sou, %b ; he suspends 
hostilities, 278; forms an iilbance with 
Solyma of Turkey, 'fb.\ enters into a 
truce at Nice, 280 ; concludes a peace, tb . 
his friendly interview with Charles, 281 ; 
rejects me offer of submission from the 
Gantois, 289, 290, grants per mission to 
Charles to pass through France 291 , his 
meeting with Charles at Chatelhorauit, 
292; renewal of hostilities with Charles, 
810 et seq . ; Ins confederates, 312; his 
military strength, ib . ; operations of his 
forces. 518 *, his preparations for another 
campaign, ib . ; negotiates with Solyman, 
815 j his campaign in the Low Countries, 
818; gains the battle of Oerisoles, 528; 
his operations in the Low Countries, 524 ; 
concludes a. peace at Orespy, 827 ; at war 
with Btwha4. 328 ; the dauphin’s dis- 
satisfaction at the peace with Charles, 
829; jealous of the emperor, 368: endeo- 
vours to form alliances against him, 367 ; 
his death, 888; reflections on his cha- 
racter, 858, 869; comparison between him 
and Charles, 889, 876 


Franciscans, mtmted withthe sale of in- 
dulgences in SwiUerbmcb XU 
Franofort, convention of, 285; fine imposed 
upon, tew; the emperor ( 3fig * 

Frederic XL, emperor oi Germany, death 
of, 61 , 

Frederic III., emperor of Gonnany, 46 
Frederic, duke of teeny. (Sae Saxony) 
Fregosi, faction of the, at Genoa, 159 
Friburgh, canton of, seises the possessions 
of the Duke of Savoy, 268 

G, 

Gachard, M-, his researches in the archives 
of Wimancas, 018 
Gantois. (£<?*? Ghent) 

Ganca, lion Pedro de la, his hospitality to 
the emperor, 52)0 
Gattiuara, chancellor, 203 
tfaztvliu secretary to Charles V.* bis salary, 
5-14; named as one of the executors of 
the emperor’s will, 643 
General Council of Germany, Luther’s ap- 
peal to the, 182; proposed by Adrian, to 
settle religious differences, 186 ; negotia- 
tions respecting, 247 ; negotiations (or, in 
Germany, 264; dissolved by Paul III., 
392 

General of the Jesuits, his systenunf cs- 
p'onago. 290 

Genova, renounces its allegiance to Charles, 
duke of Savoy, 268 ; recovers its liberty, 

Genoa, captured by Colonna, 159 ; by Lau- 
trec, 227 ; by Daria, 233 ; and restored to 
libei tv, 234 ; history of the conspiracy in, 
369 ft seq. • attack on the city, 364; fail- 
ure of the conspiracy, 365 
George duke ol Saxony. {See Saxony) 
George of Mecklenburg. (See Mecklen- 
burg) * 

Germaine de Foix, married to Ferdinand 
of Arago.t, 91 

(ievniao'tda, an association formed at Va- 
loii' ta, 117, 174; defeated aud broken up 
by the nobles, 175 

Gnu m \ nt, and the Gekman Emvi he, its 
early history, 70 et seq. ; Otho the Great, 
77, its contentions with the popes, 78; 
decline of Ihe imperial authority, 46.; 
change in the constitution of the em- 
pire, 79, 89; imperial chamber of, HO; the 
Germanic confederation, ib. ; defeats in 
the constitution of, 81 ; limited power of 
the emperors, ib. ; the electorate, 46. ; 
causes of dissension, 82 ; its waul of con- 
cord and uniformity, ib . ; disputes for the 
empire of, between Charles v aud Fran- 
cis I. on the death of Maximilian, H0 et 
seq.; assembling' of the electors of, l£4; 
Charles chosen emperor of, 116; and. 
crowned at Aix-la-Cbapelle, 124; pro- 
gress of the Reformation iff, 184 ct mq. • 
ecclesiastical oppression in, 138, 189 et 
seq ; tranquillity of, 184 ; progress of the 
Reformation in, 185 et seq. ; distracted 
state of, 208; f6udal' institutions of, ib.: 
insurrections in, ib, et seq . ; progress of 
the Reformation in, 223, 228; state of, on 
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Charles'* vi«it to, 340: excesses of the Greek and Homan authors, stndy of, 1*8 
Anabaptists in, 250—235 ; Protestants Gregory VJX» Pope, his political jammp- 
of, refuse to assist Francis L,266; the tiou, 78; im rupture with Henry IT. of 

Germans deflate! hy the Turks at Germany, ib. ; historical iilustrati<mi5 of, 

Essek, 279; progress of the Reforms- 78, G& mtte 

tion in, 28(1 etf sc?. ; Charles directs his Grievances, list of, against the papal See, 
attention to the religious disputes in, 186, 187 

802; the Germans defeated by Solyman Cropper, canon of Cologne, a manager of 
at Buda, 805; review of the atfairs of, the conference atthc diet of Worms, 302; 

348 ; Charles's schemes respecting, 380 , supposed author of a treatise intended 

agitated by Henry duke or Brunswick, to reconcile the protest ants and oatho- 

334; religious contentions in, 342 et seq . ; lies, ib. 

the emperor suspends his operations m, Guasto, marquis del, defeats! and taken 
836 ; dissatisfaction caused by the era- prisoner by Do> ia, 231 ; the military coin-* 

pew's exactions aud his brother Ferili- nuuider sgaunl. Tunis 260; appointed 

nand’s encroachments, 380, 381 ; the Ger- gov**m<>i of Mui.i >, 276 ; defeated and 

mans treated as a conquered people, 3M, wo» odt* [ d »b.* b;.ulo of Consoles, 323 

882; reduced to submission by Charles, Gui-lor^s, ib* tiuive ol Ouvcs mmunees all 
892; state of parties in, 423, 421; in the pretensions io the u mA-\ of 817 
enjoyment of profound tranquillity, 455 ; G uelphs ami ( , the .wo great fae- 
Ferdinand elected to the imperial dig- lions of, iH 

nity,490; general progress of, during the GuUhmhpIiiu the historian, ms natvuufc of 
reign of Charles- 504; the Reformation lb> of indulgences, 138 note; ga- 
in, and its consequences, 689 et s* 7., an- vornu? «• f Iteggro, 155 
eient state of society in, 591, 692 note ; pro- Guise Francis Lorrtuu duke of, appointed 
gross of fcho feudal system in, 598 note; pro- to the command of the army for the -do- 

gross of cities and municipal government ieucc of Mot?,, 430; his heroic conduct, 

m, 610 note ; practice of priv&to war in, bi'l 430—433; his generosity to the Sick anu 

note ; historical illustrations ol the wounded. 438 1 his bravery at Eenti, 

power, jurisdiction, and re von ue oi the 448; advises an alliance with Paul IV., 

emnjap, 653 et seq. note; ancient mode of -Pi*; commander of the French troops 

electing the emuarors, 654, 655 et oeq * ) against Philip 11., 478,479; enters JtOme, 

establishment of the imperial chain bu ,656 ' 479, Ins operations in Italy, 480 ; in the 

Ghent, tlie birthplace of Charles V., k 7 ; i Lou Countries, ib, ; recalled from Italy, 

insurrection at, 289; the Gant*>is oiler i 4-so, operations of the French army 

submission to France, 290; their pro- nuder, 483,422; ui.ests Calais, 489; and 

popals rejected, ib. ; Charles V- takes i captures it with olhor places, 490 

forcible possession of the city, and exacts j Guise, Mary of, married to domes V- of* 
the severest- vengeance, 292, 293, loses all Scotland, 283 

Her municipal privileges and immunities, Guisncs, raptured by the duke of Guise, 
ib, *89 

Ghibelliues, factions of the, 62, 63; sup- Gusman, chancellor of the empire. 490 
ported by the Colormas, 216 Guzman, Don Fadrique, au envoy from 

Giron, Don Fedro de, general of the Cast Queen Joanna, £>6? 
lian junta, 169 ; his character and mis- 
conduct, *b. ; his resignation, ib. 

Golden Bull of Germany, 81 II. 

Golctta, a fort near Turns, taken by Charles, 

261 Hagnettau, diet hold at, 302 

Gome*, Buy, sent by Philip II. to bis father. Ham, besieged by Philip 1 1, &> 
at Yuate, 654 llami'6, captured b> *he duke of Guise, 489 

Gomwdvo de Cordova, styled “The Great Hanseatic league*, formatic i of the, 86, a 
Captain/’ 62; his successes, 89 powerful commercial confederacy, 639 

Gonzaga, governor of Milan, 883, 384 ; aids note 
in ine murdor of Peter Farnese, 384 Haro, Condd de, appointed to command the 
Gonzalez MS,, account of the discovery of forces against the junta, 169; effects a 
the, 517 junction of forces, 171; defeats Padilla, 

Goslar, city defended by the elector of and takes him prisoner. 172 
Saxony, 320 H&seen-Aga, the governor of Algiers, his 

Goths, take possession of Spain, 64; cx- piracies, 836; expedition planned by 

poUed by trio Moors, ib, • their horrible Charles against him, 307 ; he determines 

©rhelties, 587, 568 note to defend hiraseU, 203 ; his troops fall on 

Gouffier, the plenipotentiary of Francis 1., the emperor's army when overwhelmed 
105 by a great storm, ib. ; harasses the re- 

Govornmont, early improvement of, in treat of the remnant of the in vadiug force, 

Europe, 9, 10 809 

Grandees of Spain, thoir privileges, 287 Ha.yradin. (See Barbarossap 
Gran ve lie, bishop of Arras, prime minister Hoideck, Count, 407 
of Charles, 415, 416 * Heldo, the viee-cbaneeUor of Ghariss V. f 

defeat of the French at, 263 attends the pope's nuacioto Smadkaido, 

Gray, Udy 4m* eweuted, «5 m 
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Henry IL, king of Fraaioe, 
advantagesgained ^ ' vu - 

ib . ; he protests against 
Trent, 405; enters into 
Prince Maurice against t . 
aid ; publishes a manifesto 
’ emperor, in which ho style 

* Frpteefeor hf the liberties 

4S7^j takes the field with a numerous 
army, 41&; captures Hots, and advices 
towards Alsace, ib . ; invades AlskMHh'/and 
threatens Strasburg, 421; invades the 
Le# Countries , 424; inconsistency of his 
conduct, 427; his precautions against 
the (designs of Charles, 430; is alarmed 
at the English alliance, 44 1 ; carries on 
his operations against Charles in the Low 
Countries, ih. ct wq,; Pope Paul IV. 
proposes an alliance, 404; which is ac- 
cepted, 405; negotiates a truce with 
Philip, 471 ; persuaded by the pope’s le- 
gate to sigh a new league with the pope, 
474; his defensive measures after the 
defeat at St, Quentin, 485 ; recalls the 
Prenoh army in Italy, 486 ; endeavours, 
but In vain, to gain the aid of Scotland, 
491 ; marries the dauphin to the queen of 

• Boots, 401, 492; his troops defeated at 
■ Oravelines, 492 ; he takes the field against 

Philip, 493 ; enters into negotiations for 
rasce, ib . ; courtsthe friendship of Queen 
Elizabeth, 400; agrees to articles of 
peace, 501 ; his political views, ib. ; death 
. Of, 502 

Henry IT,, emperor of (Germany, his rup- 
ture with Pope Gregory VII., 76 , histori- 
cal illustrations of the history of, 653 
note 

Henry IV. of Castile, tried by his nobles, 
told ignominiously deposed, 66 ; a weak 
aud vicious prince, 7l. 87, 88 
Hennr VIL, king of England, detains 
'Philip and Joanna of Spain, 92 
Henry VIII. of England, puts in his claim 

* for the Gorman empire, 112 ; the great 
advantages he possessed, 120, 121 ; his 
character and policy, 121, 122 ; his fa- 
vourite minister, Cardinal Wolspy, 122; 
his reception of Charles V., 123 ; his in- 
terview with Frauds I. on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, ib. ; writes an answer 
to Luther, 148; receives the title of De- 
fender of Hi© Faith, ih. ; he favours 
Charles against Francis L, 140 ; congress 
of Calais held under his mediation, 153; 
his policy, 153,154; declares war against 
France, 150; ms interview with Charles, 
180; his troops invade the country, ih. ; 
his reckless profusion impoverishes the 
nation, 182 ; his policy after the battle of 
Pavia, 197, 108 ; concludes a treaty with 
the regent of France, 200 ; forms an alli- 
ance with Francis, 225; his motives, ih. ; 
sues for a divorce from Catharine of Ara- 
gon, 228 ; obtains a divorce through Arch- 
bishop Cratimer, 249 ; and marries Anne 
Boloyn, ib. the papal see declares 
against his divorce, ib.\ he abolishes the 
papal power in England, 250 : his Capri- 
cious persecutions, <6. ; he refuses fcoaid 



Hattons with Charte 
with Scotland and F* ... 
ford* to Charles, 817 ; ' 
against France, 322; *bei _ 

836$ compels its surrender, ran; 
timies at war with France, ib. 

Henry of Saxony, elected emperor of Ger- 
many, 77 

Henry, duke of Brunswick, expelled from 
his dominions, 320 

Henry, duke of Saxony. {See Saxony) 
Henry d’Albrot, prince of Navarre. 151# 
(See d’Albret) 

Herman, count d© Tied, archbishop of 
Cologne, 332 ; his ecclesiastical reforms, ib. 
Hesden, capture of, 438 
Hesse, landgrave of, enters his protest 
against the decree of the diet of Spires, 
241; the emperor’s negotiations with, 
376 ; his submission, 378 ; is treacherously 
detained as a prisoner, 370; exactions 
and insults to which he is exposed, 879, 
380 ; Charles refuses to liberate him, 388: 
offers to comply with the “ interim 1 * or 
Charles, in hopes of obtaining his liberty, 
389, 390; his liberation attempted, 491 ; 
demands of several princes of Germany 
for his liberation, 414, remonstrances 
against his unjust treatment, ■ftf'S; re- 
ceives his liberty, 414 

Hesse, William, eldest son of the land- 
grave, 413; a confederate with Maurice 
against the emperor, 41 4 
Hierarchy, Romish. (Sec Clergy) 

Holy Brotherhood, of Spam, 72 
Holy League formed at Cognac against the 
emperor, 218 ; its feeble operations, 215 ; 
formation of the. 285 
Home- ( See Barbarossa) 

Hungary, invaded by Solyman, who defeats 
the Hungarians, and slays their king, 
223; Archduke Ferdi n an d*>l ected king of, 
ib.; again invaded by Solyman, 246; 
rapid progress of the Turks in, 304; 
agreement of King John Zapol Ncaepus 
with his rival Ferdinand, concerning the 
succession, ib. ; John marries, and breaks 
the troaty, ih. ; invaded by the Germans, 
304, 305; the kingdom seized by Soly- 
man, 305; indifference of Charles to- 
wards, 306; again invaded by Solyman, 
and numerous places captured, 817 ; his- 
tory of the revolution in, 410; Ferdi- 
nand’s pretensions to, 411; is elected 
king, on the resignation of the young 
sovereign, <6.; at war with France, 422; 
Prince Maurice marches against the 
Turks in, 428; the emperor’s losses in, 
439 

Huns, their irruptions and horrible cruel- 
ties, 689 note 

Huss, John, the refotmer of Bohemia* 
136, 381 


Imperial chamber of i/ennwi„ . 
by M*rimBfrn > T8,$i m time ; 1 



othor active reformers, 126 et sey. ; his- of, €97 note . 
tones! notices respecting the sale of, 128, 

129 note J, 

Infallibility of the popes asserted, 460 

Infantado, duke of, his haughty bearing J ames V. of Scotland, 283 ; marries Magda- 
towards the emperor, 288 len, daughter of Francis his second 

Infantry, the superior importance of, taught wife, Mary of Guise, ib. 

by the Swiss, 50, r>l ; national infantry es- Janizaries, established by Amrutb, the 
tablisbed in Germany, France; and Spain, Turkish sultan, 84 ; their military quali- 

51 ties, 84, 85 ; historical illustrations of the* 

Injuries, redress of, 12, 20 ; historical no- 65ft«»ote 
iices -of, 555 et eeq, note Jerome of Prague, the reformer, 881 

Innocent, a favourite of Julius III,, created J esuits, esfcabbsliment of the, by Ignatius 
cardinal, 895 Loyola, 161, 294; the constitution and 

Inspmek, residence of the emperor at, 417 ; policy of the order, ib. ■ their objects* 

Maurice's advance to, 418 ; the emperor’s 295; great power of their general, 298: 

flight from, 419 ; captured by Maurice, ib . their system of espionage, ib . ; their rapid 

‘ r Interim,’’ the system of doctrine pro- extension, 297, 298 note; thetr great 

pared by the, oraperor, 387; compliance wealth, 297, 298 ; their pernicious effect 

with enforced, 388 ; stro ng opposition to on civil society, 298, 299 ; advantages re- 

th©,388, 392; many cities and towns com- suit ing from them, 299; character of, 

polled to submit, to it, 891 given by D’Alembert, ib. note ; their esta- 

Isabellfl jif Castile, 88; wife of Fterdinand blipjiment in Paraguay, ib.; their ambi- 
king #*ArHgon, amkqucon of Spain, HH,* tion and policy, 800 ; opposed by Oharka* 
89; her death, 89; Her last will, ib. V., 801; secrecy of their rules, ib* ; their 

Isabella, daughter of Emanuel kingofPor- general maxims and purity of manners, 
tngal, married to Charles V., 207 301, 302 

Isabella, queen -dowager of Hungary, or- Joanna, daughter oi Ferdinand and lad- 
dered to invade France, 288 bella of Spain, and mother of Charles V,, 

Isabella, queen of Hungary, appointed re- 87, 88 ; heiress to the crown, 88 ; her mar- 
gent jointly with Martin uzzi, 410 ; courts riage to Philip, archduke of Austria, ib . ; 
the Turks for aid against her co-regent, her mental imbecility, z6.: gives birth to 
Marti nuzzi, ib.; is compelled to renounce Ferdinand, ib.; she and her husband, 

in favour of Ferdinand, 411; retires with proclaimed king and queen of Castile, 

her son into Silesia, ib. ; returns with her 92 ; her extreme grief at the death of her 

son, and is supported by the nobility and husband, 93. 94; gives birth to Princess 

the Porte against Ferdinand, 439 ; gains Catherine, ib. ; her total incapacity, ib, ; 

possession of Transylvania, ib. her residence at Tordesillas, after the 

Itaxy, cities of, first turn their attention death of her husband, 104 ; accepts the 

towards commerce, 36, 36 ; invaded by proffered sovereignty of Castile, 1 65 ; ro- 

Charles VIII.. 48; balance of power the lapses into her wonted imbecility, ib.; 

great object of policy in, 60; wars in, ron- the government of Castile carried 011 in 

derod standing armies necessary in, ib. ; her name, ib. 

Swiss first employed in, ib.; wars of, oc- Joanna, the reputed daughter of Henry IV, 

casion an increase of the public revenue, of Castile, demanded in marriage by Fer- 

51, 52 ; the French driven from, 63 ; state dinand of Aragon, 91 

of, in the sixteenth century, 55 ; the infe- Joanna, daughter of Charles V., receives 

rior states of— Gonoa, Parma, and Mo- directions from Philip as to the recop- 

dena, 64; war in, 212; administration of tion of her father, 523, 524; wishes to 

Francis in, ib . ; her efforts against France, make claim to the regency of Portugal, 

183; the French expelled from, 384; 562; but is prevented by Charles, 16.; 

views of tho Italian states respecting claims her father’s personal effects, 682 

Charles and Francis, 189; invaded by John II. of Castile, 88 

Praxis, 191 ; battle of Pavia, and tho im- John III. Icing of Portugal, advances mo- 

portaul results (see Francis and Pavia) ; ney to Charles, 313; contracts a marriage 

effects of victory on tho states of, 198 ; between his daughter Mary and Philip of 

feeble operations of tho confederates in, Spain, ib,; his death, 563 

213; the imperial army reinforced in, John, Don, son of Ferdinand of Spain, 

217 ; invaded by Bourbon, 218 ; invaded by death of, 88 # 

France, and several places captured, 227 ; John, Don, of Austria, his education under 
the French operations in, ib . ; evacuated r . Quixada, 525 ; his visit to his father, 

by the French, and the omrieror tritrai- Charles V„ 575; the emperor commends 

pliant in, 238; visited by Charles, 238 ; him to the care of Philip II., 378 ; Philip 

league with the Italian states formed by recognizes him, 582 

ax 
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John tool Seamus, acquires part of Hun- 
gary % the aid of Skyman, 304 ; makes 
an agreement with his rival. Ferdinand, 
ib' i marries, and breaks his agreement, 
; appqinte Mftrtinuzzi guardian of his 
don, and regent, <6. ; Ids death, ib. 
Judicial combat. 22 ; its prevalence, 24 ; ex- 
pedients for its abolition, *5. ; historical 
illustrations of, 621 et seq. note; trial by, 
established in every country in Europe, 
623, 624 note 

Julius IL, Pope, his influence, 52, 63; his 
policy, 54—56 ; his reckless ambition, 136 
Julius III., his election to the pontificate, 
305 ; creates Innocent a cardinal, ib.; his 
indecorous conduct, ib . ; calls a new 
council at Trout, 396 ; becomes hostile to 
Octavio Vamose, 404; with the emperor’s 
cO-oi^ratiou ho sends forces against him, 
404, 406 ; death of, 457 
Jurisdiction, ancient, 28, 29; historical il- 
lustrations of, 024 et seq. note; 629 et seq. 
Jurisprudence, historical illustrations of, 
624 et seq note ; 629 et seq . 

Justice, the commencement of a regular 
administration of, 19, 20 , administration 
of, in the feudal age, 31. (See Trial by 
Combat, and Ordeals) 

Justinian, Pandects of, state of Europe at 
• the time of their discovery, 30 ; historical 
illustrations of, 631, 632 note ' 
Jusliza, or supreme judge of Aragon, 68 ; 
historical illustrations of the, 639, 640 note 


K. 


Knighthood, religious, several orders founrl- 
eadurhig the frenzy of the crusades, 211 ; 
the Teutouic order in Germany, 212 


L. 


La Chau, a Flemish gentleman, added to I 
the regency of Castile, 163 | 

La Forest, the French agent at the Ottoman 
Porte, 279 j 

Land, tenure of, under the feudal system. ! 

{See Feudal System) ! 

Lando, M. de la, 325 , j 

Landrec.v, captured by Francis, 810; bo- 1 

sieged, 317 

Lannov. Charles de, viceroy of Naples, his 
service in the imperial armies, 178; mort- 
gages the revenues Of Naples, 192; re- 
ceives the sword of Francis, 195, and 
commits him to the castioof Pizzichitone, 
196 ; appointed special ambassador to j 
Francis-, 214 ; enters Borne, 226 
Lanuza, Don John de, appointed viceroy of 
Aragon/ U8; preserves tranquillity in 
Aragon, 175 

Lautrec, Odet de Foix, inareschal de, tlic 
French governor of Milan, 154; his 
haughty disposition, 165 ; invests Beggio, 
but is reraised, ib.; requests troops and 
money from France, ib . ; but is disap- 
pointed, it*.; obliged to evacuate Milan, 
157 ; ropulsed from Milan, th . ; attempts 
to reconquer the Milanese, 158; miscon- 1 


duct of his Swiss troops* 158; retires into 
France, 159; receives Francis on his re- 
turn to France, 207 : cr|>tures Genoa and 
several other pmccvriStltaly, 227.; marches 
on Naples, 236 ; his death, 238 
Lavagna, count of. (See Fiesco) 

Law. {See Pandects of J ustiuian, and Canon 
Law) 

Laynez, the successor of Loyola* as general 
of the Jesuits, 295 
he Chevalier DSliberi, a poem* 542 
Learning, revival of, 32, 33; progress of, 84; 
revival of, in the fifteenth ana sixteenth 
centuries, 143, 144; historical Illustrations 
of, 515 note 

Legal proceedings, form of, fixed, 81 
Leo X- his policy as to the rival aspirants, 
Charles and Francis, for the German 
empire, 112, 113, 120; his extravagance, 
125 , allows tlic sale of indulgences, ib . ; 
Luther’s submissive letter to' 130; ex- 
communicates Lutlier, 132 ; his difficulties 
with the reformers, 385 ; his endeavours 
to excite discord between the emperor 
and Frauds 1., 149 ; his treaty with 
Charles, 149, 150; declares war against 
Frauds, and attacks the* Milanese, 155; 
death of, 357 , ' 

Leonard, a Franciscan, his plot to deliver 
Metz to the emperor, 453; the plot is dis- 
covered and frustrated, lb.; tops con- 
demned to death, $55 ; but is slain by his 
own brethren, ib. 

L’Fsparrc, Andrew de Foix, general of the 
French forces in. the conquest of Navarre, 
151 ; defeated and taken prisoner, ib. 
Levesque, Dorn, his account of the motives 
that induced Charles V. to abdicate, 467 
note 

Lewis II. king of Hungary, defeated and 
slain by Soiyman, 223; the last of the 
royal family of Jagollon, ib. 

Leyva, Antonio de, general of Charles V., 
his '.Kill and bravery, 202 ; arrests Morow*. 
the Chancellor of Milan, 20S; takes 11 10 
count of St. Pal prisoner, 284, generalis- 
simo of the Italian league, 247 ; com- 
mander of the imperialists in the invasion 
of France, 272 ; his, death, 275 
Lintz, negotiations at, between Prince 
Maurico and Ferdinand, 418 
Literature, effects of the foudal system on, 9 
Logroguo, gallant defence of, 151 
Lombards established in Italy, 5 ; practice 
of private war among the, 620, 621 note 
Lombardy, the theatre of war, 154 
Lorrain, Cardinal, negotiates an alliance 
with the pope, 4i65 > his haughty bearing, 
494 ; his submission, 495 
Louis XI. of France, naturally a tyrant, 43 ; 
his measures for humbling the nobility, 
41; his policy, 44, 45; his perfidy to- 
wards Mary of Burgundy, 47, 48 
Louis Xll. driven from Italy, 68; his su- 
perstitious fear of making war on the 
pope, 59 note 1 ‘ 

l-ouise of Savoy, mother of Francis I.. cha- 
racter of, 355; her dislike to the duke of 
Bourbon, 179; her amorous passion for 
him, ib. ; her revenge for his indifference, 
ib. ; her prudent conduct after the battle 



of Pavia, 196; concludes a treaty with 


Henry VIII.. 200 ; negotiates for peace 
' >h Marguremf Austria, 235 
" bSmi\ 


Witl w 

Low Countries, hoPHities in the, 152; the 
French campaign in. under Francis, 310 ; 
military operations in the, 324 ; Charles's 
visit to the, SOB; hostilities in the, 438. 
(See Netherlands and Ghent) 

Loyola, Ignatius, causes of his devotion to 
the Church, and establishment of the 
order of Jesus, 151 5 his enthusiasm and 
fanaticism, 294. (See Jesuits) 

Luther, Martin, the great reformer, 120 ; 
his birth and parentage, ib. inveighs 
against^he sale of indulgences, 127; his 
opponents, 128, 120; is summoned to 
Rome, 129; appears before the papal 
legate. Cardinal Oajetan, ISO ; appeals to 
a general council, 132; is excommuni- 
cated, 133; his various contentions and 
persevering spirit. 134 et seq. ; his know- 
ledge of ancient literature, 143 ; his con- 
nection with Erasmus, 144, 145; his re- 
ception »t the diet of Worms, 145 ; his 
seizure and concealment by the elector of 
Saxony, 147 ; progress of liis opinions, ib. ; 
the opposition they called forth, 147, 148 
(futc Reformation) ; his confinement at 
Wartbnrg, 184; translates the Bible, ib . ; 
his prudent conduct, 210; marries Oatha- 
rine£f4oria, ib. ; dissensions between the 
popo and emperor #,vourable to his doc- 
trines, 223, 224; their continued spread, 
240; his inflexibility at the diet of Worms, 
303; death of, 338; his character, 338— 
340 

Luxembourg, invaded by Robert do la 
Mark, 152 ; by the duke of Orleans, 312 


M. 

Madrid, treaty of, for liberation of Francis, 
205 • its hard conditions, 206 ; Francis 
absolved by the pope from the treaty of, 
213 

Magdalen, daughter of Francis, married to 
James V. of Scotland, 183 
Magdeburg, war made upon, 399 ; siege of, 
406 ; surrenders to Prince Maurice, 407 
Mahmel, the Turkish general, defeats the 
Gcrmana, 270 

Majesty, tho title first adopted by Charles 
V„ lift 

Majorca, rebellion in, 175 
Maldonado, Don Frauds, commander of 
tho insurgent forces of Salamanca, 172 ; 
token prisoner and executed, ib, 

Malta granted to the knights of St. John, 
175 

Malvcnda, the Spanish divine, 337 * 
Manfred of Naples, 61 
Mausfeldt, Albert, count, commander of 
Magdeburg, 407 

Mantua, Paul IIL proposes a general coun- 
cil to be held at,' 257 

Manuel, Don John, 91, 93; declares for 
Maximilian afi regent of Castile, 94 
Marcel] us 11, Pope, character of, 461; his j 
death, ib. ! 

Margaret of Austria, negotiates for peace I 


with Louise, the mother of Fronds, ,235 ; 
betrothed to Octavio Farnosa,281 , 
Mariemburg, surrender of, 4m 
Marigtiano,Medeeino, marquis of, appointed 


Sjena, 452 
Mark, Robert de la. (See Hobart) 

Martial spirit ofEurope, 286; its results, 287 
Martimmi, George, bishop of Waradiu, ap- 
pointed by King John of Hungary guar- 
dian of his son, and regent in conjunction 
with the queen, 304 ; refuses to give up 
tho kingdom to Ferdinand, and applies 
to Solyman for aid, 804, & 5; defends 
Buda, 305; deceived by the Sultan, ib . : 
appointed tutor of tho young king, ana 
regent of Hungary, jointly with Queen 
Isabella, 410; no invites Ferdinand of 
Austria to lay claim to the kingdom, ib. ; 
compels Isabella to renounce in favour of 
Ferdinand, 411 ; is appointed governor of 
Transylvania, ib. j Ferdinand, jealous of 
his talents and influence, projjgires his 
assassination, 411, 412 4 

Mary, queen of England, her marriage to 
Philip of Spain, 443—445; the marriage 
treaty, 444; universal discontent at the 
marriage, 445 ; her efforts to extirpate the 
protestant religion, 446 ; her atrocities, 
*6.? induced by Philip to declare war 
against France, 481 ; her rage at tho loss 
of Calais, 490 ; death of, 498 
Mary, queen of Scots, married to the dau- 
phin of France, 492 
Mary of Guise, 283 

Mary, queen dowager of Hungary, resigns 
the regency of the Netherlands, 473; 
pays a visit to her brother, the emperor, 
at Yuste, 564; makes a second visit to 
the emperor, 568 ; takes up her abode at 
Valladolid, ib. ; her death, tb. 

Mary, the infanta of Portugal, her meeting 
with her mother, at Badajoz, 565; her 
death, 567 

Mathys, Dr., the physician of Charles V f 
571 

Matthias, John, the Anabaptist prophet, 
251; governs Munster, 252; vanquishes 
tho bishop in battle, 258 ; is slain, ib . ; is 
succeeded by John Bocoold, 254 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, succeeds to the 
government, 818 ; general notices of, id . ; 
his political and religious views, 319 ; a 
friend of the emperor, ib.; his conduct 
in favour of the emperor, 332; his in- 
sidious schemes, 354 ; his league with the 
emperor, ib. ; Ids artifices, 855; his in- 
vasion of Saxony, 85C , overruns Misnia, 
and strips his rival of all that belonged to 
him, 359 ; his difficult position, ib, ; in- 
tercedes for the life Of the elector of 
Saxouy, 375; takes possession of the 
electorate of Saxony, 376; acts as media- 
tor between the emperor and the land- 
grave of Hesse, 377 eiseg.i remonstrates 
with the emperor against th» landgrave s 
imprisonment, 870; his importunities in- 
Rultingly repulsed, 879, 880 ; invested With 
the electoral dignity of Saxony, 888; 
becomes the most powerful prince in 
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INDEX. 


Gerthamh 897; his ambitious schemes Medicine. (See Marignauo) 
against the emperor , £$. seq -, his general Medina del Gampo, destruction of, by Fon- 
movements, 898; he enforces the “ in- seca, 363 xf 

terim,” 399 : hi e proceedings against the Melanothon, an early w^porusr of the Be- 
council of Trent, id. • intrusted with the formation, 134; a proficient in the polite 

command of the army, 400; Magdeburg arts, 143; draws up the '‘Confession of 

surrendered U>, 408 ; or which he is elected Augsburg,” 248 invited to Paris by Fran- 

• burgrave, ib. • his success at Magdeburg, cis I., 205 , not permitted to risk his life 

■ i$. ; his expedient for keeping up an there, 286 ; a manager of the conference 

army, 408, 409; his duplicity towards at the diet of Worms, 802 

Charles, 409; his intrigues and prepara- Memmihgen, dne imposed upon, 858 
tions for revolt against the emperor, 412, Mendoza, Don Diego do, oond4 da Metito, 
418 ; courts the protection of the French appointed viceroy of Valencia, 118 ; corn- 
king, id . ; his treaty with Henry d I., 413 ; mander of Siena, 434; loses the city by 
he demands to set at liberty the land- his ill conduct, *b. 
grave of Hesse, 414; his continued arti- Mennoniteu, a scot of the Anabaptists, 255 
Bees excite the emperor's suspicions, 414, MerveiUe, a Milanese* sent by Francis I. to 
415; contrives to deceive the emperor, Milan, 204 ; is slain, 205 
416; he publishes a manifesto justifying Melafuz, the rendezvous of Charles’s army 
Ms conduct, and stating his reasons for when escaping from Algiers, 369 
taking arms, ib . ; supported by a rnani- Metz, captured by the French, 418; be- 
festo of Henry II., 417; his rapid move- sieged by Charles. 431 ; gallantly defended 

menfcs, tb . : takes possession of Augsburg, by the duke of Guise, 432; Charles raises 

ib,; exiites the astonishment of the om- the siege of, 483; conspiracy for be tray - 

peror, ib . ; assisted by the French army, ing. 453 ; its discovery, and punishment 

417, 418; captures the castle of Ehrou- of the traitors, 454. 455 

berg, 419; causes tile flight of the cm- Metres, siege of, 153 
peror, ib ; enters Inspruck, ib.i nego- Middle Ages, ignorance of the, 33 
tiat-es for peace, but again takes the iield, M igl iau, death of, 51) note 
426; on the emperor’s abating his do- Migneb, M., author of a work upon Charles 
mands, he agrees to sign the treaty of V., 518. 519 t«, 

Passau, annulling all the powers and re- Milan, duchy of ; disputes res*>eotl ng the 
gulations of the emperor, 420 j marches right of succession to, 63 ; a republican 

against the Turks in Hungary, 428 ; en- form of government established in, ib ; 

teTS into a confederacy against Albert of ( see Kforza. and Visconti) ; goverunmnt of, 

Brandenburg, 435, 436; defeats Albert, committed to Odd de Fcix, 154 , i be Mi- 

436 ; but is slain in battle, 437 ; succeeded lanese disgusted with the French govern- 

by his brother Augustus, 438 ment, ib.; hostilities against, 155; cou- 

Maximilian, emperor of Germany, 79; in- quest of, 356, 1C7; Admiral Bo mu vet’s 

stitutes the imperial chamber, 79, 80; fruitless attack on, 180, 181; imperial 

gives a new form to the Aulic council, army nt, 183; Morone’s proposals to I'es- 

80; claims the regency of Castile, 94. eara respecting the seizure of, 202 , duchy 

regent of the Low Countries, 96; his of, offered to Bourbon, 204; closely in- 
death, 110 vested, 217 ; investiture of the duchy of, 

Mecklenburg, George of, brother of the conferred on Sforza, 239; claimed by 

reigning duke, 406 ; his attacks on .Mag- Francis 1 , 269; disputed by the emperor, 

deburg, ib . ; taken prisoner, 407 ; his 272; the French ambassador’s demand 

troops in Thuringia, 415; captures the respecting the investiture of, 292; the de- 

eastle of Ehrenberg, 439 maud rejected, 293 

Medici, family of tbc, 60: their great wealth* Milanese, conquered by the imperialists, 
and influence, ib.; their authority re- 160; war renewed in the. 158 ; their re- 
stored by Charles, 289 ; opposed by the sisfa.net • to the French, 183 ; compel them 

Florentines, ib*; their greatness in the to abandon the territory, 184 
republic of Florence, 513 M ilitary innovations in Italy, 50 

Medici, Aloxander do, 281 ; assassinated, ib Military orders, 71 ; historical illustrations 
Medici, Lorenzo de, assassinates his cousin , of, 644, 645 note 

281 ; aims at the dukedom, 282 Military subsidies, 51, 52 

Medici. Cosmo de, raised to supreme power Monarch^ of Europe, limitation of their 
at Florence, 282; advances money to power, 38; their limited revenues, id.; 

Charles V., and obtains the citadels of encouraged in France to extend tlieir 

Florence and Leghorn, 314 ; his schemes prerogative, 42; their limited authority 
against “the French, 448; proposes to the iu Spain, 69, 76; and measures Air ox- 

emperor to drive the French out of tending their prerogative, 71 ; historical 

Siena, 449 ; his preparations, i6. ; appoints illustrations of the early state of, in 
Medicino general, ib.; who defeats the France, 640 et seq. note; 649 et seq. 

French under Strozzi, 451 ; and takes Monastic education, tends to contract and 

Siena, 45X? his intrigues for obtaining fetter the mind, 298, 290 
Siena, 487 ; obtains possession, ib. Monastic orders, primary object of the, 295 

Medici, Julio cardinal de, a candidate for Moucada, Don Hugo do, imperial ambas- 
the popedom, 157} raised to the papal sador at Home, 216} imposes conditions 
chair under the name of Clement Vli., 181 on the pope, ib* 
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Monluc, his energetic speech in the council 
ofFraneis, 323 ; commander of the French 
garrison at $i|j|a, 451 

Monte, cardinal elected to the papal 
throne as Julius III., 895 
Montmiculi, count da, accused of poisoning 
the dauphin of France, 276 
Montfort of Savoy, the defender of Nice, 
817 , 

Montmorency, Mareschal, constable of 
France, intrusted with the military plans 
of Francis I., 273. 274; his skill and bra* 
very, 16.; defeats Charles Y., 275 ; honoured 
with the constable’s sword, 278 ; advises 
Francis not to comply with the proffered 
submission of the Gantois, 290; dis- 
graced, 312 ; his apposition to an alli- 
ance* with Paul IV,, 464; is defeated at 
St. Quin tin, and taken prisoner, 483; his 
intrigues, 494, 495; his elevation, 496 
Montpezat, governor of Possano, 273 
Moritreuil, siege of, 329 
Moors take possession of Spain, 64; expel 
the Goths, tb . ; their divisions, and expul- 
sion from Spain, 63 

Morals, improvement of, during the reign 
of Charles V., 511, 512 
Morocco, kingdom of, 257 
M or one, Jerome, v ice-oh ancel lor of Milan, 
364 j his intriguing policy, ih . ; defends 
Milan, 181 ; his restless and intriguing 
genim, 201, his negotiations with Fes- 
earn, 201, 202; is betrayed by Pescara, 
202, 203 ; his life and liberty granted by 
Bourbon, 217; insinuates himself into the 
confidence of Bourbon, ib. 

Morone, Cardinal, the pope's nuncio at fcbo 
diet of Augsburg, 450 

Muley- Gascon, king of Tunis, 259; over- 
thrown by Barbarossa, 260; makes a 
treaty with Charles to restore him to tho 
throne, *&.; success of the expedition, 
262, 203 ; his treaty with Charles for the 
suppression of piracy and the liberation 
of Christian slaves, 263 
MuUuusen, battle of 873 
Muncur, Thomas, a disciple of Luther, 209 ; 
lus la natural tenets, 210 , stirs up a revolt, 
tb . : lus defeat and capture, 211 ; his exe- 
cution, i ib . 

Muiucinal institutions, establishment of, 
14.15; growth of, 15 et soq,; historical 
illustrations of the growth of, 607 etseq. 
note ; 610 et tteq. 

Munster, seized and governed by the Ana- 
baptists under Matthias, 252; afterwards 
by John of Leyden, 253; retaken by an 
army under the bishop, 255 
Murder, clerical composition for, 188 
Mustapha, the favourite son of Solyraan, 
440; ruined and slain by the machina- 
tion# of lloxalana, the mistress of Boly- 
man, 441, 442 ; lamentations for 14 b death, 
448 


N. 


JTaptes, seized by Charles VIII, of France, 
49: constitution of the kingdom of, 61 ; 
the most turbulent in Europe, <4. ; con- 


tests respecting the sucoewion to the 
crown of, 62; preteusiona of the French 
and Spanish monarch* to, ib.i relieved 
by Andrew Boria, 33; siege of, raised, 46, t 
descent of tbe Turks upqu, 435 
Nassau, count of, commander of theSpa- 
nish forces against ' Bobert da la Mark, 
152 

Navarre, John d’Albret, expelled from the 
throne of, 95 {see d’Albret); successful 
war in, carried on by Ximenes, 104; hos- 
tilities in, 151 ; conquered by its former 
monaroh, John d’Albret, <5.; repossessed 
by the Spaniards, 152; the unquiet ooife- 
seienee of Charles concerning the pos- 
session of, 558 ; negotiations with Yen- 
dome concerning, 559 

Netherlands, trade and manufactures esta- 
blished in, 87 ; visitod by Charles V., 124; 
dissatisfaction in the, 288—290; Charles’s 
journey to the, 289—292; hostilities in 
the, 292, 293 ; Charles’s successes in the, 
ib. (See Low Countries) 

Nice, truce at, 286; besieged by Barbarossa 
and the French, 317 * - 

Nobility, supreme jurisdiction of the, 26, 
27; attempts to limit it, 28; of Spain, 
their power abridged, 71, 72 ; of Franco, 
their number and importance, 75, 76 
Noyon, treaty of, between Francis L and 
Chariest V., 105 

Nuremberg, diet of, 185; list of grievances 
at, 186 ; injunction of tho, 187 


O. 

Odet d e Foix. {See Lautrec) 

Oran, defeat of the Spanish troops near, 577 
Orange, princes of, their origin and descent, 
239. ( See Chalons, Philibert de) 

Ordeals, 22 ; historical illustrations of, 622 
ct seq. note 

Orleans, duko of, takes the field undor 
Francis, 312 ; his death. 333 
Otho tho Great, emperor of Germany, 77 ; 
his victorious career and extensive power, 
ib. 

Othos, of Germany, the imperial family of, 
77 

Ottoman Porto, history of the, 83 et eeq. 
(See Turkish Empire) 


P. 

Pacheco, Donna Maria, wife of* Padilla, her 
expedient to provide money for her bus- 
band’s army, 170; In* defence of Toledo, 
173 ; her defeat and flight, 174 
Padilla, 1km John, leader of the rebellion 
in Castile, 162; aids Segovia, ib. ; takes 
possession of Queen Joanna, 165 ; endea- 
vours unsuccessfully to induce her to re- 
sume her authority, ib . ; seizes the seals 
and archives, ib . ; superseded as general 
by Don Pedro do Giron, 168 ; ^-appointed, 
ib ; his wife strips the cathedral of To- 
ledo to obtain money for the insurgent 
army, 170 ; he capture* Torretobat'on. 171 ; 
defeated and taken prisoner at Viilalar, 
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and executed, 172; his letter to his wife 
before his execution, l7t note ; his letter 
to the city of 'Toledo, 173 , . 

Palatinate, progress of the Reformation in 
the 334 # 

P&llavicioi, the Jesuit, author of a history 
, of the Council of Trent, 431 
Pandects of Justinian, discovery of the, 30 ; 

historical illustrations of, 103^ote 
Papal church, its assumed right of con- 
iferring benefices, 141; its venality, 142 ; 
list of the various abuses and grievances 
of the, 180. (See Church) 

Papal power, the highest in Europe, 55, 56 ; 
Its secular dominion extremely limited, 
56 : often disputed by the Roman barons 
and people, 57 ; genius of the, ib. ; its de- 
fects, 58, (See Popes) 

Paraguay, establishment of the Jesuits in, 
299 

Paris, university of, condemns the opinions 
of Luther, 147; threatened by Charles, 
826 

Paris, parliament of, 76; historical illus- 
trations of the, 051 et set], note ; deprives 
Charles V. of Flanders and Artois, 277 
Parma, dtlcby of, retained by Octavio Far- 
neso, 404 ; siege of, 403 *, the besiegers re- 
pelled, ib. 

Passau, peace conferences held at, between 
Ferdinand and Prince Maurice and Bther 
German princes, 422, 423; treaty of, 420, 
427 ; reflections on the treat \ of, ib. 
Patrician, the magisterial office in Romo, 
56 

Paul, Father, of Venice, a philosopher and 
scholar, 299 note; author of a history of 
the council of Trent, 421 
Paul II L, Pope, 250; his opposition to the 
Reformation, 256, 257; proposes to as- 
semble a general council at Mantua* ib. ; 
negotiates a peace between Francis X. 
and Charles V. r 280; his natural daughter, 
Margaret of Austria, betrothed to Octavio 
Farneso, 281 ; his endeavours to form a 
general council on religion, 284 ; his offers 
to Charles rejected, 314 ; proposes a coun- 
cil at Trent, 319; incensed against Charles, 
328; gives his son the duchies of Pam, a 
and Placentia, 333, his treaty with the 
emperor, 344; he divulges the meditated 
plan of the emperor against the protes- 
tants, 345 ; Ids army takes the field against 
the confederated protestants, 349, 350; 
recals his troops, 859; look* upon the em- 
peror as an enemy, 383; his intrigues, ib. ; 
his indignation at the murder of his son, 
384; his quarrel with Charles, tb.; dis- 
, solves the general council, 392 ; his 
schemes against the emperor, 393; his 
death, 394 ; causes winch led to his death, 
ib. note 

Paul IV., Pone, his rise and character, 461, 
462; ambitious schemes of his nexthews, 
463; prevailed upon to ask the protection 
of France; ib. ; proposes to Henry of 
Prance aiFalliance, <464 ; his rage at the 
toleration allowed in Germany, 465; 
threatens the emperor, ib. ; signs the 
treaty with Henry, 466; his Astonish- 
ment at the truce between Henry and | 


Philip, ATI ; Ms dread of Philip's venge- 
ance, 472 ; Ms ambassador, C&raffa, en- 
deavours secretly to detef&h Henry from 
the agreement, ib. t«#i which he suc- 
ceeds, 474 : his hostile demonstrations 
towards Philip, ib. ; Philip makes war 
on, 475 : a truce, t6.; renewed hostilities, 
479; his reckless conduct, ib. ; receives 
aid from the French, tb . ; his insufficient 
preparations, 480 ; makes peace with 
Philip, 4841; his arrogant conduct, ib . , 
his haughty claims as to the confirma- 
tion of the emperor of Germany, 499; 
agrees to the general pacification between 
England, France, Spain, &c., 502; death 
of, 503; disgrace and punishment of his 
miscreant nephews, ib. ; the victorious 
progrosB of the duke of Alva induces him 
to make a treaty with Philip, 559, 500 
Paul Jovius, the historian, 272 
Paulin, envoy of Francis 1., 315, 317 
Pavia, besieged by Francis. 192 ; its gallant 
defence, 193; battle of, between Francis 
and Charles, 194, 195; the French de- 
feated and Francis takcu prisoner, 195; 
effects of the victory, 196 (see Francis 1.) ; 
takeu by assault, 227 

Pays dc Vand, conquered by the canton of 
liernc, 208 

Peasantry, eman eipation of the, from feudal 
servitude, 18 ; of Suabia and of Saxony, 
their rebellion amfcdefeat, 208, #9, 210, 
211 

Pembroke, earl of, commander of the Bri- 
tish troops against the French, 481 

Peuualosa, Common dador, 39ft 

Perpignan, capital of Rousillon, besieged, 
318 

Pescara, marquis do, takes Milan from the 
French, 156 ; commander at Milan against 
the French, 183; invades France, ami 
lays siege to Marseilles, 190 , his gallant 
address to, his troops, 192; his great ef- 
forts at Pavia, 193 ; his negotiations with 
Moroue, chancellor of Milan, 201,202; ho 
betrays Morone, 202; death of, 204 

Peter, king of Aragon, 62 

1 flug, a manager of the conference at the 
diet of Worms, 302 

Philip, archduke of Austria, and father of 
Charles V., 88 ; married to Joanna of 
Spain, ib. ; endeavours to obtain tho go- 
vernment of Castile, 90; requires Fer- 
dinand to resign tho regency, 91; his 
treaty with Ferdinand, 92 ; the nohlcs of 
Castile declare in his favour, ib. ; he and 
his wife Joanna acknowledged as king 
and queen by the cortes, 93 ; his death, 
ib. ; note respecting his last will as to the 
education of Charles V„ 97 

Philip Maria, the last priueo of the ducal 
family of Visconti, 63 «• 

Philip II. of Spain, son of Charles V., 
affianced to the daughter of John, king of 
Portugal, and recognized as the heir of 
Aragon and Valencia, 313; visits his 
father, Charles; in the 'Low Countries, 
392; his haughty and vmconciliating dis- 
position, 403 ; disliked by the Germans, 
ib. ; his marriage to Mary, queen of Eng- 
land, 444 ; the marriage treaty, ib. ; Ms 
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landing in England, 445; menaces of 
Paul IV. agatest, 405 ; receives the crown 
of Spain fronr Ws fa ther 460, 4fc> ; nego- 
tiates a truce ran Henry II., 471, 472 ; 
which is broken b.v Paul IT., 474; the 
pope's violent hostility to, ib. ; makes war . 
on the papal territories, ib. ; enters into 
a truce, 475; Charles’s scheme for se- 
curing his succession to the imperial 
crown, 470; the pope renews hostilities 
with him, 479 ; at war with Prance, ib. ; 
carries the war into the Low Countries, 
480 ; induces Mary of England to declare 
War against France, 481; his cautious 
policy, 483 ; besieges Ham and Chat el el, 
485 ; makes peace with the pope, 486 ; his 
tenacity of nis rights, 488 ; his conces- 
sions to the dukes of Parma and Tus- 
cany, ib. ; exhaustion of his forces, 492 ; 
takes the hold against Henry II., 493 ; 
disposed to peace, ib. ; courts the friend- 
ship of Queen Elizabeth, 499 ; agrees to 
articles of peace, 501 ; his political views, 
ib.; Ills endeavours to have his father 
properly received upon his arrival in 
Spain, 523, 524; the state of his affairs 
when his father, Charles, took up his 
abode at Yusto, 553; the French 
army attacks Naples, 554; Solyman 
threatens the Mediterranean coast, ib. ; 
nmm% Kuy Gomez to ask advice of 
Charles, w . ; Charles promises to assist 
Philip in raising fuuas, ib. ; the bullion 
removed from the royal exchequer by 
collusion, 555; Charles scuds him con- 
gratulations on the victory of St. Quintin, 
555, 53(5 ; his inattention to writing to his 
father, 638; his goneral, the duke of Alva, 
makes victorious progress towards Home, 
539 , he makes a treaty with the pope, 
ib, ; his unwillingness that the emperor’s 
autobiography should appear in public, 
563, 564 ; recognises Bon John as Inc em- 
Iieroris son, 578; celebrates his father’s 
obsequies at Brussels, 533 ; visits Yu&te 
584; gathers the remains of his kindred 
at the Escorial, zb. 

Philippine, nephew of Andrew Doria, de- 
feats the Spauish galleys, 231 
Phlug, Caspar, the Bohemian patriot, 381 
Piadena. (See Castaldo) 

Pichot, Am6d£e, author of “ Clironiquo do 
Charles-Quint,” 518 

Piedmont, menaced by Charles V., 273 ; w ar 
in, continued, 278; operations of the im- 
perialists in, 452 et sea. 

Fistorius, a manager of the conference at 
the diet of Worms, 302 
Placentia, captured by the imperialists, 384 
Poland, at war with the princes of Bran- 
denberg, 312; loses Prussia, ib. 

Pole, Cardinal, made legate to England, 
444; bis endeavours to make peace be- 
tween the emperor and the French, 455 
Popery, doctrines of, repugnant to the 
spirit of Christianity, 145 
Popes of Homo, become powerful temporal 
princes, 57 ; union of their spiritual and 
temporal authority, 68 j assume a juris- 
diction superior to the emperor’s, 77* 78 ; 
their infallibility asserted, 460 ; their 


poliey since tie RefOrakta, 510, 511 ; 
their improvement 512, (dfce 

Papal power) 

Prerogative, royal, in Fracgje, 43 ; in Eng- 
land, 44, 45 ; limited in Spain, m, 70; 
extended by Ferdinand and Isabella, 71 
Prierias, a Dominican friar, endeavours to 
rofute Luther, 128 , ' •' 

Progress, social and intellectual, of Europe, 
25, 20 

Property, the various revolutions of, in 
Franco and Italy, 593^698 
Protestants, origin of the term at the diet 
of Spires, 241; decree against them flit 
the diet of Augsburg, ib. ; their alarm, 
242; form the league of Smalkalde, 
243 ; their negotiations, 244; courted by 
Charles, who grants them favourable 
terms, 245 ; terms of pacification with, 
agreed to at liatisbon, ib. ; their gratitude 
to the emperor for Ins concessions, 246 ; 
Frauds I. attempts negotiations yvifch 
the, 260 ; refuse him their assistance,^.; 
their alarm at the attitude of ,tho pope 
and the emperor, 285 ; Ferdinand’s con- 
cessions io the, 320; their energetic mea- 
sures, ib. \ Charles’s concessions to the, 
321, 322 } they suspect the emperor, 327 ; 
their high tone at the diet of' Worms, 
t 331 * their alarm at the proceed- 
ings of the council of Trent, 336; their 
deliberations, 836.337 ; dissensions among 
the, 33 7 ; Charles's artful endeavours to 
deceive them, 840; combination against 
the, ib : their alarm, 343; the pope di- 
vulges the emperor’s plan against them, 
345 ; their defensive preparations, ib. ; 
their solicitations for aid, 340, 347 ; they 
tako the field with a large army, 347, 348 : 
inequality of the emperor's forces to 
theirs, 148 ; they lose their advantages by 
inaction, 349 ; placed under the ban of 
the empire, ib. ; they declare war against 
Charles, ib.; injudicious conduct of the 
confederates, 850; they advance towards 
the imperial army, 351 ; hut Charles de- 
clines battle, 352 : state of their army, 
853 ; Charles’s violence against the, 355, 
405, 406 ; protected by the treaty of 
Passau, 426, 427 ; martyrdom of, by Queen 
Mary of England, 446 ; their intolerance 
when in power, 460 ; the emperor’s alarm 
at the spread of their doctrines, and his 
efforts to resist it, 609, 570. (Sec Refor- 
mation) 

Provence, invasions of, by Charles, 274 
Prussia, province of, seized by the Teu- 
tonic knights in the 13th t aitury as a fief 
of Poland, 212 ; Albert, prince of Bran- 
denburg, erects it into a secular and 
hereditary duchy, *®. ; shakes off its de- 
pendence on Poland, aud the margraves 
of Brandenburg assume the title of kings 
of, *6. 

Q. # 

Quixada, Bon Luis Mendez, major-domo of 
the emperor, 524; his cam of the empe- 
ror’s son, Bon John of Austria* ib. ; his 
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©hww^«M* btafweaiw-attons toreoeive 
the emperor, 45,* fctawme of him during 
Iris fit ofifoegout, 586, 586; his salary as 
ior-dOBao*JM44 becomes permanently 
' w$thms family at Yuste, 551 ; the 
irovision for him, 576 ; the om- 
Be upon him to give the car© 
_ John of Austria to Philip, 578 ; 

nds the last hours of the emperor, 

579, 581 1 is made one of the executors of 
the empororiB will, 582 ; loaves Yuste,*A 



R. 

Ratisbon, diet at, 245, S42 ; terms of p&cifi- 
cation with the Protestants, ratified at, 
245; menaced by the Protestant army, 
-848 • defended by the emperor, ib. 
Rcbrba, Cardinal, tho pope’s nuncio at 
Brussels, 472 

"Recess,” or edict of the diet of Nurem- 
berg, 187, 188 ; publication of a, for the 
settlement of religion, 458, 459 
ItEFoUMA.TioN, causes of the, 124, 125 ; rise 
and progress of the, 125 at soq. ; in Ger- 
many, 125 ; iu Saxony, 131 ; in Switzer- 
land, 133, its early supporters, Waldus, 
Wiokliff, and IIuss, 136; causes con- 
tributing to its progress, 136, 137 et aeq . , 
effect of the revival of learning t-u the, 
143, 144 ; rapid progress of the, 185 ; loses 
its great protector, Frederick of Saxony, 
211 ; his brother John a zealous patron of 
the, ib- ; dissensions between the ]>opo 
and emperor favourable to, 223, 224 : os- , 
tablished in England, 249 , untoward re- 
sults of. 260, 251 ; progress of, in Ger- 
many, 283; negotiations for a general 
council on the subject of, 284 partial re- 
formation by the pope, 285 ; formation of 
the Holy League, 'ib. ; progress of, in Sax- 
ony and other places, 286 ; its progress in 
the palatinate, 334; struggles with the 
emperor, 315 et aeq . ; spread of, in Boho- 
mia, 381 ; almost extinguished by Charles, 
406 ; resisted by Mary of England, 4 to 
rise and progress of tho, during the pe- 
riod of Charles V., 606; its consequences, 
610 ; policy of tho Roman pontiff since 
the, 510, 511 . {See Protestants; 

Regia, Juan do, confessor to Cnarles V. at 
Yuste. 544, 546; administers extreme unc- 
tion to the emperor, 570; named as onn 
of tho executors' of tho emperor’s will, 682 
Reifonbcrg, captain, *28 
Relation, effects of the feudal system on, 9 ; 
state of, in the dark ages, ib. 602 note ; 
^ml for, occupied the minds of men at 
ihe period or the Reformation, 243 ; a 
** recess” published for tho settlement of, 
458, 469; ancient controversies respect- 
ing, 460; persecutions connected with, %b, 
Renta, invested by Henry II. of France, 448 
Revenues, national, great increase of, 52 
Rhodes, conquest of, ny the Turks, 160 
Robert dfrla Mark, of Bouillon, declares war 
against Charles V*. 152 
Rodulph of Hapsburg, founder of the house 
of Austria, 78 : elected emperor of, ib. 
Reeux, Count de, his intrigues, 18ft ; pro- 
poses conditions of liberation to Francis 
L, 199, 200 / i 


RmnanCitholies, tbmrresentment against 
the reformers, 342 _*?■ 

Roman^jtw, bezieatSMofp^ Wival, 29, 95 


Roman pontiffs. X&ffY'onea) 

Roman power, Its early effects on the state 
of Europe, 3 ; decay of the, 4 
Romans, Ferdinand chosen king of the, 244 
Rom©, captured by tho CoJormas, 216 ; as- 
sailed and captured by Bourbon, 221; 
devastation and pillage of, 222 ; entered 
by Lannoy and his troops, 226 ; entered 
by Charles V., 270 4 

Ronquillo, leader of the royal forces at 
Segovia, 262, 263 ; defeated and forced to 
retire, ib . ; judge of tho court of Spain, 
288 


Rossem, the marshal of<Gueldres,312; com- 
mander of the Hungarian troops, 422 
Rothman, the fanatical anabaptist, 252 
Rovcre, Francisco Maria de, restored to his 
duchy of Urbino, 177 

Roxalana, mistress of Soiyman, her scheme 
infavour of her children, 44ft ; she is made 
free, and is lawfully wedded to Solyman, 
440, 441 ; awakens his jealousy of his son 
Mustapha, 441, 442 ; who is ordered to bo 
strangled, 442 

Russia, in barbarism and obscurity during 
the reign of Charles V., 514 
Rustau, vizier of Sol y man, accomplice 
with the mistress of Solrmanj in her 
scheme against the lift) of Mustapha. 440 
— 442 


! * 6 

Saint Bias, tho emperor’s observance of tho 
festival of, 549 

Saint Bisier, invested by Charles, 325 ; its 
gallant defence, ib . ; surrender of, 4 A 
£aiut Jago, Spanish military order of, 71 ; 

historical illustrations of, 644 note 
Saint Jerome, vulgato of, 341 
Saint John, the knights of, 160 ; tho island 
of Rhodes, belonging to them, is captured 
by Bolyraan, ib . ; Charles grants them tlio 
isle of Malta, 161 ; accompany Charles m i 
his expedition against Algiers, ,305 
Saint Justus, monastery of, the retreat of 
Charles after his abdication, 478. 0 $*c 
Yuste) 

Saint Matthias, the emperor’s observance 
of the festival of. 548, 649 
Saint Pol, count of, taken prisoner, 234 
Saint Quin tin, account of, 482; besieged by 
tho Spaniards, ib . ; battle of, and defeat 
of tho French, 483; defended by Coligny, 
484; captured, ib . ; joy of Charles at the 
result, 556 

Salucos, marquis de, succeeds Lautroc as 
commander of the French forces 238; his 
treachery, 278 

Sancorre, count de, 825; his gallant de- 
fence of St. Dialer, 325, 320 
Saiivage, chancellor of Castile, 108 
Savoy, occupied by Francis I. 267 ; dukes 
of, during the reign of Charles V,, 513 
Savoy, OharleSjduko of, exposed to the ag- 
gressions of Francis I., 266, 267 ; his ter- 
ritories soiled, 267 ; Geneva renounces its 
allegiance to, 269 ; appeals to Charles for 
protection, ib. 
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°f* general Sepulveda the histoid, thoatientipn paid 
the Netherlands, him by the emraror, 557., v ' 
flUJftJ'UW ■js^t 447 ; commander Serfs, 18, 18 ; thofP mauutnissdan, 013 
of PbiJito s arramg^inst the Fr«*h, 481 ; S em, condition of the, undSTthe feudal 
W v ^*^ t -.Q |1 wtii!;482 ; fights the battle system, 58ft note ■ 

of St. Qumtin, and totally defeats the Sforza, family of, in Milan, 03 
French, 488, 484; married to the sister of Sforza, Franooseo. or Francis, natural son 
Henry II, 503 of Jacomuzzo Sforza, places himself on 

8&xon emperors of Germany, 77 the ducal throne of Milan,®}; hhti&wl^ 

Saxons, carried on the conquest of the son murdered by Ludovico , th& H«odr,' 


ssaxons, earned on the conquest of the 
country with the destructive spirit of 
barbarians, 588 note 

Saxony, progress of the Reformation in, 
14? ; revolt fh Thuringia, 209 ; revolt and 


son murdered by Ludovico the Moor, 
who succeeds to the duqliy, ib. 

Sforza, Ludovico, duke of Milan, 4b . ; is 
deposed and taken prisoner by Louis 
X1L, 64 


defeat of the peasantry, 210, 211; invaded Sforza, Maximilian, son of Ludovico, is 


by Maurice, 865 

Saxony, Frederick doctor of, rejects the 
offer of the empire, 113; declares in fa- 
vour of Charles V., 114; doubts respect- 
ing, *6. note; protects Luther, 131; , , 

seizes Luther, and conceals the place of duced to the last extremity, 215; Charles 
his retreat, 147 ; death of, 211 ; succeeded grants him the investiture of the duchy, 
by his brother John, lb. 239; his fear of Charles V.„ and his 

Saxony, John elector of. a zealous adherent treachery, 205 his death, 209 

of the reformed faith, 211 Sicily, contests for the crown of, 61, 02 

Saxony, George elector of, death of, 286 ; his Siena, wrested from Charles. 434 ; besieged 

extensive territories, ib . ; his zeal against and captured by Cosmo de’ Medici, 452; 

the Reformation, ib. ill-treatment of the Sienese, ib . ; Cosmo 

Saxony < Henry elector of (successor of de 5 Medici’s intrigues for, 487 ; is granted 

George), an ardent friend of tho Reforms.- the investiture of, by Philip U., ib. 


placed on the ducal throne of Milan. 64 
•orza, Francis, a descendant of FrancoBCO. 
receives from Charles the investiture of 
the duchy of Milan, 291; forfeits the 
duchy, 203; besieged in Milan, 212; re- 
duced to tho last extremity, 215; Charles 


ill-treatment of the Sienese, ib . ; Cosmo 
de’ Medici’s intrigues for, 487 ; is granted 
the investiture of, by Fhihp il., ib. 
igisgiund, king of Poland, at war with the 


tion, 286; his territories attacked by the Sigisgiund, king of Poland, at war with the 
cmp#or, 371 ft .seq^ his injudicious con- ‘ prince of Brandenburg, 212 
duct, 5172; his troops defeated at Mul- Sinan, Llie Jewish commander at Tunis, 
hausen, and himself taken prisoner, 872, 2GI ; defeated, ib. 

378; heroic bravery of his wife at the Sion, cardinal of, his influence with his 
siege of Wit Lemberg, 373; tho emperor’s Swiss countrymen against tho French. 


siege of Wit Lemberg, 373 ; tho emperor’s Swiss countrymen against tho French, 
icrocious treatment of him, 374, 375 ; he 156; his insidious policy, ib . ; leaves the 
surrenders the electorate, 375, 376 ; taken army, 157 

possession ®f by Princo Maurice, 37C SmajkaJde, league of Protestants at, 243, 


ice); detained a prisoner, 379 ; 245; Lho confederates of. 256 (see Ccmfe- 

i’uses to liberate him. 888; do- derates) * their alliance with the French 

several princes for his libera- king begins to produce its effects, ib.; 

sot at liberty, but accompanies tho Protestants insist on a general count 

his flight from Juspruck, 420 ; cil being held in Germany, 257; the 

sis liberty, 429 ; liis high cha- princes who acceded to the league of, 265 

; relinquishes the electorate, note: league of, 267;, Maurice refuses to 

*alh, ib. accede to the league. 3 18, 319 ; the coufe- 

[ustus, brother of Maurice, be- derates protected by the elector ofSaxony, 

tor, 438 320 ; they take a solemn protest against 

i confederate general, 349, 350 the imperial chamber, ib. ; the eonlcdcr- 

deliberations of Charles and rates publish a manifesto against the 

>r respecting their suppression, . proceedings of the council of Trent, 335 ; 

assemble in Francfort, 336 ; their delibe- 
hio feudal ages, 33, 34 rations, 336, 337; the conference abruptly 

gross of, 82 ; its influence cir- terminated, ib. ; the confederated princes 

L 84; historical illustrations and cities compelled to reiiounco the 

t league of, 357, 358; their artillery and 

rc rupture with Henry VIII., military stores seized by the emperor, 380 

alienated from England by Society, improved relations of, 30; ame- 
liso, 322 ; repudiates war with liorated state of, at tho beginning jJRfhe 
sthe instigation of Henry II. fifteenth century, 37; permciou&wnocts 


(see Maurice) ; detained a prisoner, 379 ; 
Charles refuses to liberate him, 388; de- 
mands of several princes for his libera- 
tion, 414 ; sot at liberty, but accompanies 
Charles in his flight from Juspruck,420 ; 
recovers his liberty, 429; liis high cha- 
racter, ib.; relinquishes the electorate, 
438 ; his death, ib. 

Saxony, Augustus, brother of Maurice, be- 
comes elector, 438 

SOhcrtel, the confederate general, 349, 350 
Schismatics, deliberations of Charles and 
the emperor respecting their suppression, . 
241 

Schools of tho feudal ages, 33, 34 
Science, progress of, 32 ; its influence cir- 
cumscribed, 34; historical illustrations 
Of, 633 note 

Scotland, her rupture with Henry VIII., 
314. 315 ; alienated from England by £ 
Mary of Guise, 322; repudiates war with 
England at the instigation of Henry II. 
of %ancc, 491 ; assents to the marriago 
of Mary with the dauphin, 492 e 

Scriptures, translation of, 185 
Sects, religious intolerance of. 460 
Segovia, insurrection in, on tho departure 
of Charles V. for Germany ,162 ; success- 
ful resistance of the people to pope 
Adrian’s authority, 163 
Selim II. of Turkey, his victorious career, 

111 J 

2 Y 


of the Jesuits on, 293 

Bolyman, the Turkish sultan, magnificence 
of his reign, and his distinguished abili- 
ties, 84, 85 ; ascends the Ottoman throne, 
124; contemporary with four most illus- 
trious manarens— Leo, Charles, Francis, 
and Henry, ib. ; captures Belgrade, 
Rhodes, and other places, 160, 161 ; in- 
vades Hungary, 223; defeats the Hun- 
garians, and slays their king, ib . ; seizes 
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several town*, and takes 200,000 persons Suffolk, duke v>f, bis opcraiions in Ihnccj 
Into captivity, 223 ; eaters Hungary, 246 ; 182 ; driven from the country, ib. 

Charles raises a.powemd army to oppose Surrey,earl of, ravag'esWj oomtot Fteaaco, 
Mm, ib. { returns to Constantinople, ib. * 100 <- v 

appoints Baybarossa to the command of Sweden, state of, during the reign of 
the TurklslTfteet, 259 ; he forme an alii- Charles V., 514 

anca with Francis 1., 278, 279; seizes the Swiss, first employed in the Italian wars, 
kig M fo m pf Hungary, 305 : his threats to 50, 01 ; prohibited by law Item serving in 

ilSktmd, .300; Francises negotiations adverse armies, 150 ; quit the French 

’Wltli'BlBj in alliance with Francis, 317; army, id.; turbulence of the troops, 158 ; 

invades Hungary, and captures numerous their rash bravery, ib. 
places, ib. • sends a fleet against Naples, Swiss cantons favourable to the claims of 
135; the scheme of his mistress. Bora- Charles Y- to the empire, 118 
lana, against his son Mustapha, 430; she Switzerland, reformation id, 138 
is made free, and lawfully married ioMm, Hybilla of Cleves, wife of the elector of 
440; she excites his jealousy of his son, Saxony, defends Wittemberg, 878, 874; 
442; ho orders his son to be bowstringed, surrenders the place to save her hus- 
tb. ; historical illustrations of, 059 note band's life, 375 
Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella the joint 
sovereigns of, 46; the constitution and 

government of, 04; conquered by the ’ T. 

Vandals, tb . ; and by the Moors, tb . ; the 

Christians gradually recover the domi- Tenures, ancient. (Sec Feudal System) 
nion of, 65; the union of her various Tonnes, marOchal, governor of Calais, cap- 
kingdoms,! b. ; her ancient customs and lures Dunkirk, 492; utterly defeated by 
laws preserved amidst al 1 her rev t >1 ut i o ns, Cou n t Egmont, and taken prisoner, 493 

ib. ; political constitution of, 66 ; the Torouennt?, taken by assault, 438 
kingdoms of Aragon and Castile, ib. ot Tetzel. a Dominican friar, chief agent for 
seq . ; the limited’ authority of her ino- the sale of indulgences. 125; his fanatical 
narchs, 69, 70 ; internal disorders of, 71 ; zeal, ib. ; opposed by iiuthor, 127 
association of the Holy Brotherhood in, Teutonic knights m Germany, 212 ; their 
72 : prerogative of the crown still cir- conquest of Profs ia in the tW.rteenth 

cumscribed, 73; extension of her terri- eontury, ib. ; their contests with Iho 

tones, 95; state of, during the minority kings of Poland, ib. ; Prince Albert of 

of Charles V., 98; her disasters in Africa, Brandenburg, their priind-mastor, *6.; 

104; visited by Charles V., 106; opposi- who erects their parr of Prussia iuto a 

tion of the Spaniards to Charles V., ib. secular and hereditary duchy, ib. ; indig- 

ct seq.y the Spaniards discontented at nation of the knights at. his treachery, 

the jiromot-ion of Charles to the imperial *5. ; tboir services under Prince Maurice, 

throne, 115, 116; commotions m Valencia, 425 

Castile, Ac., 117, 118; feudal system of, Theodosius, death of, 5 
164, 165; evils of the civil wars in, ib. ; Theology, scholastic, 33 
limited authority of her early monarch*, Thuringia, revolt in, headed by Thomas 
175,176 note; establishment of free cities Muncer, 209 

in, ib. ; privileges of the grandees of, 287, Titian, his portraits of Charles V M 541 ; his 
288; position of, under Philip II., 470 rl “lost Judgment” removed from kuste, 
a«qi j negotiates a truce with France, 451 ; to the Fs corial, 584 
at war with Paul IV.. 474, 475 Toledo, disturbances at, 118; insurrection 

Spiros, diet of, held in 1526, 224- in 1529, in, on the departure of Charles V. for 

240; issues a decree against religious in- Germany, 162; the cathedral stripped by 

novations, 241 ; the ©lector of Saxony, the wife of Padilla, to supply the forces 

with other potentates and deputies, pro- of the junta, 170; letter from Padilla to, 

trst against it, ib . ; hence the term Puo- 172 , defended against the army of the 

testants, ib . ; diet of 1544, 820 nobles by Donna Maria, widow ol Padilla, 

Spiritual censures, Severity of, 140 1 73; surrender of the town, and flight of 

Statesmen end, 74 Donna Maria, 174 

Stirling, Mr., an account of his researches Toledo, Don Pedro dc, viceroy of Naples, 
into the records of the cloister life of 4;i4 

.Charles V., 518 Toleration, principles of, 459; not suffered 

STOyriaurg, conforms to the u interim,” and by the catholics, 460 
JBK noos its privileges, 390 ; menaced Tornorri, Paul, general of the Hungarian 
by Henry II. of France, 421 forces, defeated by Solyman. 223 f* 

Strozzi, Peter, appointed to command the Tordesillas, the residence of Queen Joanna, 
French army in Siena against the forces 104 
„ of Cosmo ae’ Medici, 450 ; defeated by Tonlesillas, a representative of tho cortes 
the Marquis of Marignano, tb. for Segovia, 162 ; executed by the mob. ib. 

Stuart, Jofcn duke of Albany, 193 Terri ano, the mechanician, and companion 

Suabia, insurrection in, 208; defeat of tho of Charles V., 546 
peasantry, 211; Charles’s -persecutions Trade and manufactures, established in tho 
in, 406 Netherlands and England, 36, 37 
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}H© f La, drives the English out of 
ice, 182 ‘ 

jysylvania, irmded by Ferdinand, bro- 
fther of Charles vtH* 0 ; acknowiifflges al- 
Flegiance to Ferdinand, 411; Martmuzzi 
appointed governor of, ib. ; abandoned to 
Isabella and the Turks, 489 
Trent, council of, proposed by Paul III.. 
319; failure of its objects, ib, ; the general 
council of, 334, 335 ; and its proceedings, 
335, 399, 400 ; undertakes to settle articles 
* of great importance, 340, 341 ; Henry IT. 
of France protests against it, 405 ; broken 
up, 420 ; retrospective view of its deereos 
and Us historians, 421 
Trial by coin bat, 20; consequences of its 
prohibition, 21, 22 

Trivulci, French governor of Genoa, capi- 
tulates, 233 

Tunis, kingdom of, 257 ; its conquest by 
Uarbarossa, 269, 260; the emperor anti 
other powers unite to restore Mnley- 
llaseen, 200, 261; besieged by Charles, 
201, 262; Uarbarossa defeated, and the 
king restored, 262 j. awful pillage and 
massacre at 263 ; the conditions lor sup- 

S ‘easing piracy imposed on Muley- 
ascen, »6. 

Turkish empire, history of the, 83; its con- 
stitution and government, 83, 84; the 
Janizaries, >6.; its illustrious princes, 
from %ahonirt Lt. to Solyman, 84 , high 
character of Solyman, 95 ; settlement of 
the, ib.: his Loncalil lustrations of the, 
657, 658 note, (tica Solyman) 

Turks, the advantages which their armies 
possessed over Christian troops, 85, their 
formidable encroachments on Europe, 
241, defeat the Germans at Essek, 27S, 
279 ; 1 hei r ra pul progress m 1 1 ungary, 80 1 
, defeat, the Germans at Huda, 305 , 

, take possession of Hungary, ib . ; prepare , 
' a fleet to ravage the coasts of Naples and I 
K Sicily, 424; lluir operations m Hungary ' 
f 428; their descent on tlio kingdom of 
Naples, 484. 435 

iTuscany, state of, during the reign of 
Charles V., 513 

i 

h 

't 

Dim, line imposed upon, by the emperor, 
858; abolishes its corporate rights, and 
establishes a despotism, 391 
Title, duke of Wurtomburg, expelled from 
his dominions, 256; obtains thorn by 
force, ib. • 

United Provinces, state of, during tho reign 
of Charh'S V., 514. ( See Netherlands and 
the Low Countries) 


■Valencia, insurrection in, 116, 117 ; tho no 
bles expelled by the populace, 117 ; 

Diego do Mendoza appointed viceroy olyl 
118; the association of the Gerruanadas, 
174; rebellion and tumults in, 176; tho 
insurgents subdued by tho royalibts, ib. 


^goverosnont favourable to Bbe%, m 

Vaacntinois, duchess of, her intrigues, m 
Valladolid, public entry of Tbarles V. into* 
107; popular dififcurbanofc ib, m» 10; 
opem it® gates to tho royalist con^iMsrors, 

Van Male, the chamberiaiB of (Cartes V.. 
542, 643 ; his testimony ns to lf wae em- 
peror’s autobiography, 60S, 564 
Vandals, their barbadian cruelties said de- 
vastations, 8, 6, 588 et seq. note; take 
possession of Spain, 04 
Vargas, the author of a history of the coun- 
cil of Trent, 441, 442 

Vassals, their condition under tho feudal 
system, 16 

Van cellos, abbey bf, conferences at, 471; 
truce of. ib . ; trace of, violated by Henry 
II. of France, 473, 474 
Velasco, Don Inigo do, appointed associate 
regent of Castile, 1G6 
Ten d6me, duke of, 312 
Venetians, favourable to tho alarms of 
Francis I. to the empire, 112; enter into 
a league against tho emperor, 178; seize 
Ravenna, 226 

Venice, league of Cambray against, 52; the 
republic of, 59; its defects, 80; its rise 
and progress, 59, 60 ; its commerce, 60 ; 
its fTaval greatness, ib . ; state of, during 
the mgn of Charles V., 512 
Vcrrina, the conspirator of Genoa, 861 
Villa Viciosa, landing of Charles V .at, 106 
Villalar, the defeat of the Castilian insur- 
' gents at, 171, 172 

Yiilalva consoles Ihc dying hours of tho 
emperor, 523; delivers a sermon at tin* 
funeral, 525 ; olliciates at the Escorial 
when the emperor's remains are removed 
thither, 528 

Villani, condition of the, under the feudal 
system, 599 note 

Villevillc, governor of Metz, 433 ; defeats a 
eonsjriracy for its betrayal, 454, 455 
Yilliers do J’lslo Adam, grand-master of 
the Knights of St. J * Wusalem 
160 ; his gallant defei " 

Visconti, family of, in 
V uiltiire, historical no 
Vulgate, of St. Jeroi 
council of Trent 
341 


Waldus, a v 
186 

Wallop, S 
lish trt 
Warfare 
niciou 
tratio 
valent 
Wartbi 
conc< 
YVenri 
' West! 

Wide) 

tnr; 

Willi: 
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Wittemborg, hinted by Charles, 873 *, its 
defence, 874fir BurrenAered, 375 

Wolsey, Cardinal, the prime minister of 
Henry VII., 121 ; his insatiable ambition, 
12$; his friendship courted by all the 
states of Europe, ib . ; receives Charles Y. 
at Hover, 128; his ambition is still fur- 
ther inflamed, ib . ; manages the congress 
of Calais, 153 ; opposed to the interests 
4m' Francis 1., ib . ; visits Charles V. at 
Bruges, ib.; concludes a league against 
Francis, 154; his disappointment at npt 
being elected to the papal chair, 181 

Worms, diet of, 124; its object, to check 
the Reformation, ib ; proceedings of the, 
145, 146 ; Luther’s favourable reception 
at, 146; conference of divines at, 302; 
Charles nominates the managers of the 
diet, ib.; the Questions of debate, ib. ; 
the violent differences of opinion irre- 
concilable, ib . ; the articles proposed by 
Charles adopted, 303; opening of the 
diet in 1545, 830, 831 ; the emperor’s ar- 
rival at, 331 ; high tone of the Protestants 
at, ib. 

Writing, confined to the few, among our 
ancestors. 9 

Wur tern berg, Duke, bus submissive suit to 
the emperor, 358; pecuniary fines im- 
posed on. tb. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, heads an insuft'ertion 
on account of the projected marriage of 
Philip of Spain and Mary, 4 15 1 


XvmentA, Cardinal, Archbishop of Toledo, 
his fidelity to Ferdinand Qf dragon, 95 ; 
adds the African territories to tin! Cas- 
tilian dominions, tb.\ appointed by Fer- 
dinand sole rogenfc of Castile, 98 ; his ex- 
traordinary qualities and habits,' 99; be 
strengthens the royal power, 101 ; bin 
vigorous administration, 101, 102; opposed, 
by the Castilian nobility, 102, L03; his 
illness ami death, 100, 107 ; his high cha- 
racter and wisdom, 107, 10s 


Y. 

Yustc, account of the situation, wealth, 
&a, of the monastery at, 520; the em- 
peror loaves legacies to the convent, r»s2 ; 
the care and repair ol. £>sr>; its destine 
tion in the Peninsular war, ib. \ its neg- 
lected condition, ib. 


Z 


Zuinglius, opposes tin. sale of indulgences, 
1 83 

Zuniga, Lon Luis £ i Avila y visi&tlw on- 
peror, 531 


THE END. 








